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PREFACE 


T he history of civilization is something more than the piecing to- 
gether of salient facts from ancient, medieval, and modern times. 
It is primarily a consideration of civilizations — the great historical 
patterns into which social and cultural forms have been built in the past 
— rather than a parade of the time-worn “periods” of history. These 
civilizations in their entirety differ radically from the special accomplish- 
ments of the individuals who contributed to their formation. Each civi- 
lization developed within its own region and was the creation of a 
special group of peoples; when fully formed, it possessed social and 
cultural characteristics that distinguished it from every other civilization. 
For these reasons, the civilizations as a whole, rather than the activities 
of individual peoples, are the intelligible fields of historical study. 

For example, the records of Sparta and Athens, as Arnold J. Toynbee 
points out,^ take on new meaning when examined as aspects of the 
greater record of Hellenic civilization. These two city-states reacted in 
opposite ways to the common problem of Hellenic civilization — the need 
for more land to supply a growing population with food — and in doing 
so embarked upon radically different careers. Sparta, resorting to terri- 
torial conquest, condemned itself to concentrate almost exclusively upon 
military strength in order to hold in subjection the peoples it had con- 
quered. Athens, on the other hand, turned to colonization, which led 
to foreign trade, extensive culture contacts, and the rise of a middle class. 
Viewed in this light, the causes of divergence between the Spartan and 
Athenian cultures become understandable. Thus in every instance the 
civilization, rather than one of its subordinate cultures, must be the 
point of departure for the historian. 

This concept leads to the identification of a number of distinct civili- 
zations, most of which were related to Western civilization — within 
which we live today. Careful study enables us to distinguish some seven 
civilizations — Collectional, Hunting, Peasant, Archaic, Ancient Imperial, 
Hellenic, and Roman — that were ancestral to Western civilization, and 
two civilizations — Byzantine and Muslim — that are parallel with it. Each 
of these took form under special conditions and developed particular 
combinations of social and cultural forms. For example, the Hunting and 
Peasant civilizations of preliterary times were characterized by kinship 
r A Study of History, 6 vols., Oxford University Press, 1935-39, I, 24-26, and III. 50-79. 
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society (in which the social ties were those of blood relationship) and 
tribal government, while the Archaic civilization produced a form of 
civil society (based on residence and citizenship) and the temple-city- 
state. Subsequent civilizations gave rise to characteristic political forms 
ranging from the Oriental military empires to the secular city-state, the 
feudal state, and the national state of modern times. In like manner, 
the cultural achievements of the successive civilizations differed widely 
in orientation, form, and relative disposition within the societies. More- 
over, each particular civilization produced its own ruling class, which 
differed in structure and basis from that of every other civilization. 

The concept of a civilization as a special pattern of social and cultural 
forms suggests the analysis of all such patterns in order to ascertain 
what there is in the way of a common structure. Once this is done, the 
student is provided with a general frame of reference both for the study 
of individual civilizations and for the comparison of one civilization with 
another. This, in itself, is a great aid in marshaling the facts of the his- 
torical record. 

Moreover, the history-of-civilization point of view results in the intro- 
duction of the concept of transitional ages — ^periods during which the 
pattern of an old civilization, outmoded by changes over which it has 
lost control, gives way to a new pattern. Such periods have usually been 
characterized by major movements of peoples and general political con- 
fusion, and, less frequently, by extraordinary activity in culture building. 
Examples that readily come to mind are the transition from preliterary 
to Ancient Oriental civilization, from Roman to Western civilization, 
and from the medieval to the modern form of Western civilizaticju. The 
concept of transitional ages complements that of a civilization as a unique 
pattern of society and culture; together they supply an excellent and 
easily apprehended frame of reference for assembling and interpreting 
the multitudinous facts of history. Such a frame is extraordinarily helpful 
in preparing materials for beginning students in college history, and the 
students themselves find it most valuable in guiding their study. 

Man and the Western World has been written from these points of 
view; the concepts just described have determined both the points of 
departure and the general structure of the book. I have profited greatly 
from Professor Toynbee’s lucid discussion of the nature, origins, and de- 
velopments of the several civilizations, although I have not followed 
with any literalness his classification of “societies” as outlined in A Study 
of History. Seven years’ association with Dr. Ralph E. Turner in teach- 
ing freshman history had much to do with shaping my approach to the 
history of civilization, and was especially valuable in developing the 
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“pattern” concept. To both of these teachers I wish to record my deep 
appreciation. 

MovSt of all, however, Man and the Western World owes its existence 
to Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes. Five years ago he published his monumental 
History of Western Civilization,^ a landmark of contemporary historiog- 
raphy. A sweeping treatment of the ancestry and development of West- 
ern civilization, it comprised the first comprehensive attempt to present 
in succinct form the history of civilization from the Western point of 
view. In two volumes totaling two thousand pages, its greatest value to 
underclassmen has been as a handbook and reference work. As a text- 
book for advanced courses in the history of civilization it is incompa- 
rable. I had the privilege of preparing a Syllabus'^ to accompany Dr. 
Barnes’ work. Work on the Syllabus led to the projection of another 
history of civilization and the present textbook is the result. Dr. Barnes 
generously placed the materials in his two-volume work at my disposal 
and upon these I have drawn freely; in additioir, he read the entire book 
in manuscript and in proof, and gave me the benefit of his advice 
throughout. The nature of his assistance, together with the extensive use 
I have made of his materials, places me under deep obligation to him. 

In writing this book, I have drawn upon fourteen years’ experience in 
teaching freshman courses in the history of civilization. Most of all, I 
have attempted to make the materials intelligible to the beginning stu- 
dent. I have avoided discussion of disputed questions as much as pos- 
sible, preferring, for teaching purposes, to present a clear, straightforward 
account which can readily be understood. I am aware that this might 
result in students gaining the impression that history is far more simple 
than it actually is, but I rely upon the instructor to demonstrate that the 
contrary is the case. At any rate, I have deliberately sacrificed scholarly 
digressions to clear presentation, on the theory that it is better to be suc- 
cessful in a modest endeavor than to defeat the aims of the course by 
confusing the student. 

The aim throughout has been to eliminate the difficulties that for more 
than a decade have plagued the freshman and sophomore history-of- 
civilization courses as a result of textbooks being either too advanced or 
not truly history-o£-civilization treatments. To this end I have followed 
consistently the pattern concept of civilization, simplified the treatment, 
eliminated encyclopedic content, and included numerous study aids. 

No pains have been spared in preparing devices to facilitate the stu- 
dent’s comprehension of the work. First of all should be mentioned the 
diagrams showing the generic relationship of the several civilizations. 

1 2 vols., Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1935. 

2 2 vols., Harcourt, Brace and Company, .1936. 
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Four such diagrams have been inserted at appropriate places in the text,^ 
each illustrating the part of the book to which it is appended. The fol- 
lowing diagram is a composite of tho.se in the text, and is inserted here 
in order to provide an “overview” of the book as a whole. The text 
follows closely the lines this diagram marks out. In addition, wherever 
the nature of the account seems to demand it, charts have been provided 


Warrior Folk 



Solid lines (as between the Peasant and Archaic civilizations) indicate a close 
relationship between the joined civilizations, similar in many respects to that 
of parent and offspring; broken lines (as between the Warrior Folk and tlel- 
lenic civilization) indicate a relationship not nearly so close, yet show the main 

source from which the second civilization under consideration developed 

to aid the student in visualizing the time relationships of parallel de- 
velopments.^* 

The numerous chronologies are innovations in two respects. In the 
first place, they are integral parts of the textual material, so placed that 
they appear at the most appropriate points for the student’s use.“ In the 
second place, they consist almost exclusively of periods, phases, and 
movements, and only rarely mention individual events. This is in keep- 
ing with the basic principle that the function of a survey course is to 
provide a general outline of the subject. Later, in advanced courses, this 
pattern can be filled in, but the first year’s work should deal primarily 
with general developments and effective orientation. 

Two types of maps have been provided: reference maps, showing the 
general geographical and political features of a relatively extensive area, 
and text maps, usually confined to the presentation of a single idea. 
Eight reference maps and more than fifty idea maps haye been used. 
I drew the sketches from which the latter were prepared especially for 
this book. They are integral parts of the text; usually the text was writ- 
ten around them. Their nature makes it desirable that the student should 
master early the essential geographical facts of the successive regions 
studied, so that he can readily visualize the relation of the area presented 

■•See pp, 45, III, 224, and 333. 8See, for example, pp. 175-176 and 228. 

* See, for example, pp. 5 and 245, 
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in any particular map to the Near East, Europe, or the world as a whole. 

The marginal notes have been carefully prepared to indicate the main 
topic of the paragraph to which each is attached. They should help the 
student when he is reviewing the text for examinations, and will also 
be of use for ascertaining in advance, the major items of each assign- 
ment. In the latter connection the student will do well to make frequent 
reference to the Table of Contents, which will supply him at any point 
with an outline of the materials already covered in the course. Another 
aid for study and review consists of the numerous cross references, by 
means of which the more pertinent materials located elsewhere in the 
text are brought to the student’s attention. Finally, the student should 
learn early to make regular use of the pronouncing index. 

The title, Man and the Western World, was chosen in order to em- 
phasize that history, after all, is the record of man and does not deal 
solely with social forces. Civilizations there are and have been — great 
patterns of society and culture within which individual men seem to be 
relatively helpless outside a narrowly restricted set of limits. Nevertheless, 
every civilization has been the product of men, and each has produced a 
different type of individual, ranging from the fellah of Ancient Egypt 
to the businessman of modern America. To emphasize this idea, each 
chapter has been provided with a line drawing which presents a typical 
individual of the civilization or period that the chapter discusses. Every 
drawing is symbolic rather than a literal depiction of an actual historical 
individual. These are original drawings specially prepared for this work. 

The illustrations have been selected to show the development of the 
major arts — architecture, sculpture, and painting — through the various 
stages of civilization treated in the text. It was decided to do this rather 
than to attempt to illustrate the history of civilization in general, because, 
by limiting the field, it became possible to be more thorough in provid- 
ing illustrations where they are most indispensable. Neither the illustra- 
tions nor their accompanying legends purport to be more than a sampling 
of endless riches, yet it is hoped that they will present an accurate and 
adequate impression of the progress made by the arts since the estab- 
lishment of the first historical civilizations. 

I believe that this book will contribute to simplifying and expediting 
the undergraduate’s learning process in introductory history courses. If 
it does that, 1 shall feel well repaid. * 

JOHN GEISE 

University of Pittsburgh 
February 27, 1^40 
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1 THE FOUNDATIONS OF CIVILIZATION IN 
THE PRELITERARY PERIOD 

I. THE ORIGINS OF HUMANITY 

H istory opens with an inquiry into the origins of human society 
and culture — a search for the beginnings of civilization and the 
path followed by early man in his ascent from savagery. The 
search leads far back into the dimness of a remote antiquity, when our 
present continents were taking shape and the entire environmental pat- 
tern was far different from that of today. 

The record of man begins with the appearance of a developed Primate, 
kin to the anthropoid apes as well as to modern man. The earliest human The cvolu- 
types (called proto-men by the anthropologists) were a part of the animal “““ 
kingdom, as man himself is today. They were the product of evolutionary 
forces; (i) heredity, the biological force which holds the form true to 
type; (2) variation, which introduces modifications of the type which, 
when successfully established, are perpetuated by heredity; and (3) mul- 
tiplicity, which produces more individuals of each type than can possibly 
find food and habitat, and leads to (4) the struggle for existence and 
(5) the selection of those individuals and types that shall survive. These 
forces, inherent in all living organisms, have operated upon life forms 
throughout untold millions of years and have brought about a continuous 
development from simple, unspecialized types to more and more complex 
3 ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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and very specialized types. In the course of that development, many 
organisms failed to survive and have left records of their existence only 
in'fossil remains; others achieved an equilibrium with their environment 
and ceased further to .specialize, remaining unchanged for hundreds of 
generations until such time as their environment changed radically. The 
physical enviroiiment— the sum total of all surroundings, including land 
and water forms, climate, and plant and animal life— was constantly 
changing, but more slowly than the living things which were part of it. 
This uneven rate of change guaranteed that some life forms constantly 
would be developing towards more complex types, while others, for which 
change was too rapid, would become extinct. Thus the process of biologic 
evolution continued without a break from the time of the first appearance 
of life in the stagnant pools of the Archeozoic era. Eventually, after some 
hundreds of millions of years of such development, there was produced 
that highly specialized type known as the Primate— the name applied to 
the biological family that includes the monkeys, the anthropoids (great 
apes), and the humanoids (men). 

The time scale representing these developments is of such magnitude 
The age o£ that it cannot be fully appreciated by the human mind. Perhaps the divi- 
the earth ^ clock’s face can be used with good effect. As the hour hand 

, revolves from twelve o’clock to twelve o’clock, it represents the passage of 
1500 million years (one estimate of the age of the earth); each hour is 
equivalent to 125 million years. On such a clock life would appear when 
the hour hand had arrived at 6 :30, the coal beds of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia Would be laid down at about 10:45, giant reptiles would 
represent the highest forms of life at 11 :30, mammals would first appear 
at about 11:50, and the life of mankind would be represented by the 
last few seconds before 12 o’clock. Thus the approximately forty thou- 
sand generations of men which have succeeded one another since the 
humanoids became established represent only the very smallest fraction, 
of the time that life has .existed upon the earth. Man is an extremely 
young animal and, from the point of view of geological time, human 
civilization is a singularly “modern” phenomenon. Nevertheless man, 
young as he is, has already conquered nature and made himself master 
of his environment; the chief problem yet to be solved is that of provid- 
ing a better socid order and obtaining a more satisfactory control over 
the instruments that have been used in mastering the forces of nature. 
History is the record of man’s achievements and failures as he has worked 
towards these ends. In order to be understood properly, the labors of 
mankind must be con.sidered in their setting of geological forms and 
forces, so influential upon man at the outset of his career and by no 
means to be disregarded even today. 
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The chronology of the geological ages and of the life forms in these 
ages has been rather definitely established as to sequence, but there is Geological 
little agreement among the authorities as to tire actual amount of time 
involved. The accompanying chart presents one view of the oroblem; 
for the sake of clarity, it will be followed in this discussion. 
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CHART I. THE GEOLOGICAL RECORD 

This chart shows the three great geological eras (Column I), the periods 
into which the Tertiary Era is divided (Column II), the main stages of the 
Pleistocene Ice Age (Column III), and the outstanding developments in the 
evolution of the earth and of life (Column IV). As it is based upon evidence 
found in the successive strata (layers of rock) of the earth, the oldest of which 
is always below those laid down at a later date, the periods read from the 
bottom of the chart to its top. Chart II, on p. 9 below, is an elaboration of 
the Tertiary section of Columns II and IV of this chart, and Chart III, on 
p. 10 below, is a further elaboration of Column IV. Together, these charts 
provide a schematic view of the major developments of preliterary times. 

'I'he three geological eras (Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary) were 
each introduced by a period of orogenesis or mountain building; such a 
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period gave rise to a new system o£ continents and oceans, differing in 
The geo- each instance from that of the immediately preceding era. The present 
logical eras continental system, accordingly, is the third to have existed on the earth 
and is termed the Tertiary to distinguish it from the Primary and 
Secondary systems which preceded it. Each period of mountain building 
was followed by glaciation (the spreading out of great permanent ice 
sheets from highland regions and the higher latitudes), bringing about 
far-reaching changes in the conditions of life on the continents. Glaciation 
was followed in its turn by desiccation (the extension of desert areas). 
The mountain building with which the Tertiary era opened lasted for 
many millions of years (36,000,000, according to one estimate) and occu- 
pied the Eocene, Oligocene, and Miocene periods of that era. During 
the Pliocene period the temperature began to fall and the ice sheets to 
form. By the beginning of the Pleistocene period, about 1,000,000 years 
ago, the third great ice age was under way. 

The forces of organic evolution worked continuously in the setting 
Theevolu- provided by geological change; geological change, especially during the 
tion of life pgj-jQ earth building and glaciation, gave new impulse and direction 
to those forces. Thus the succession of geological periods saw the rise of 
new and always more complex and specialized life forms. Fish appeared 
- during the second division of the Primary era, flowering plants in the 
fourth, insects and forests in the fifth, and reptiles in the sixth. Birds first 
rose into the air during the second period of the Secondary era; primitive 
mammals appeared shortly thereafter and, by the beginning of the Ter- 
tiary era, many of the higher mammals roamed the earth. Man became 
differentiated from the other Primates during the third (Miocene) period 
of the Tertiary era, while during the Pleistocene period (that of the last 
great ice age) the contemporary type of man appeared. Only in the FIolo- 
cene period (the last division of the Tertiary era) did man secure any 
considerable mastery over his environment. Thus humanity, the record 
of whose activities comprises history, is the present end product of bio- 
logic evolution and the result of the interplay of geological and biological 
forces. Man has had a career of some millions of years since fir.st he 
branched off from the Primate stem and during the greater part of that 
career he has been almost wholly at the mercy of his environment. 

11. THE ICE AGE AND THE COMPLETION OF TEIE 
HUMAN TYPE 

At present, biological science accepts without question the fact that 
man belongs to the animal kingdom, the evidence accumulated in sup- 
port of that view being too great to permit of doubt. The most important 
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evidence for this conclusion may be classified as; (i) anatomical-man’s 
vestigial remains (muscles, organs, and the like which resemble those Thcevi- 
found in other higher animals, and for which man no longer has any 
use) and similarities between man and the other higher animals in the animal 
general plan of the skeletal, muscular, and organic structures; (a) embryo- 
logical— based on the fact that the human embryo displays, at different 
stages of its development, characteristics of some of the lower forms of 
life, such as gill arches at the end of one month and a rudimentary tail 
at two months; and (3) fossil remains — the skeletons of primitive types 
of man dated as belonging to very remote ages. Man’s fossil remains 
demonstrate a consistent trend away from the general anthropoid type 
towards Homo sapiens (the modern species of man). Besides these great 
classes of evidence, there are other items that indicate man’s relations to 


the other animals— the close resemblance between the chemical composi- 
tion of the blood of apes and men, their possession of common parasites, 
and the similarities in their ways of learning. 

Man differs from the other animals not only in the possession of a 
higher intelligence and a more complex emotional equipment, but also 
in that he is physically weaker than many of them, and not nearly so 
fleet of foot nor so able to withstand the rigors of nature through sheer 
physical stamina. Possibly the most important characteristics that set man 
apart from the rest of the animal world are, in addition to superior intelli- 
gence, a prolonged period of youth (which permits extended training and 
the development of adaptability), specialized hands and feet, a versatile 
imagination, a memory superior to that of the rest of the animal king- 
dom, a marked imitative capacity, and the power of articulate speech. 
These characteristics not only have made man unique but also have led 
to his domination of other animals and of the world in general. 

According to Professor Hooton of Harvard, the differentiation of man 
from the anthropoid apes took place late in the Oligocene or, more likely, 
in the early Miocene period. The earliest types of man are supposed to 
have sprung from an anthropoid stock but are not regarded as having 
descended from any of the lines of great apes living today. Exactly where, 
when, and under what conditions the first creatures with recognizable 
human characteristics appeared will probably never be known. All that 
can be expected is some such generalization as that which follows. 

The great terrestrial crisis with which the Tertiary era opened brought 
about a radical change in the living conditions of the existing Primates. 
One branch, reacting to the changes that attended the formation of the 
present continental system, started on a new line of evolutionary develop- 
ment. The remainder of the Primates followed substantially the lines of 


The 

distinctive 
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istics of in 
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development already marked out for them. The human branch seems 
to have originated in Northern Africa or in Southern or Southwestern 
Asia. From this point of origin, wherever it was, representatives of the 
new line migrated slowly to various parts of the Eastern Flemisphere 
(but not to the Western) and began the long process of adapting them- 
selves to new and changing environments. The struggle for existence 
continued for some millions of yeans, with undoubtedly fatal results to 
The fossil such groups and types of proto-man as could not successfully meet the 
races made of them by the environment. These types died out and 

such of their remains as have been discovered give to them the name 
“fossil races”; they are not regarded as having been the actual ancestors 
of modern man. Finally, as the climate of the late Pliocene and early 
Pleistocene periods began to change with the coming of the Ice Age, the 
struggle for existence became more severe and the list of failures must 
have grown longer. During this period four known branches of primi- 
tive man apparently died off: those represented by Java man (Pithecan- 
thropus erectus, the walking ape-man), Peking man {Sinanthropus pehi- 
nensis), Piltdown man {Eoanthropus dawsoni, the dawn-man discovered 
by Dawson), and the Heidelberg-Neandertal line. The type of Pleisto- 
cene man which survived the rigors of the Ice Age and from which 
Homo sapiens descended, seems to have lived in North Africa or in 
Southern Asia, or in both places.^ 

The immediate causes, of the differentiation of the human stem from 
The the rest of the Primates are unknown, although it is supposed that they 
generally I'elated to the great environmental changes of the early 
character- Tertiary era. The evolving humanoids were characterized by Their as- 
“““ sumption of erect posture, which led to specialization of the feet for 
walking and of the hands for grasping. The hand with its opposable 
thumb was man’s first tool and,, as its dexterity increased with use, those 
portions of the brain that are related to motor activity increased in size 
and, what is of greater importance, became more complex. The growth 
of the brain was also , stimulated by the development of man’s speech 
mechanism and by the increasing habit of traveling in packs (a habit 
forced upon early man by his physical inferiority to many of the great 
ground animals). This intensified what had been originally a general Pri- 
mate tendency toward gregariousness. 

Whether the transition from generalized Primate to proto-man took 
Thecafly place in one area only or in widely separated regions is still a much- 
to man’s debated question. It is readily seen, of course, that the life of these early 
existence men must have been most precarious. The threat of the great carnivoi'es 
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competing for a limited food supply (the jungle is always hungry), 
disaster due to profound climatic changes, proto-man’s ignorance of the 
lands in which he lived, his almost complete dependence upon trial and 
error learning (with death most frequently the penalty 'for error), his 
lack of weapons and tools — all these, coupled with his physical weakness 
as an animal, eliminated many of the early groups. These left behind 
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CHART II. THE SEQUENCE OF PRIMITIVE RACES AND PRELITERARV CULTURES 

As indicated above, this chart is an elaboration of Columns II and IV of 
Chart I, p. 5, and like it reads from the bottom to the top. 

only skeletal remains which enable us to reconstruct the physical charac- 
teristics of the fossil races. Somewhere, somehow, one unbroken line of 
man carried on and eventually (about 35,000 b.c.) evolved into Homo 
sapiens. 

The discovered skeletal remains of early man date back to the end of 
the Pliocene period. Careful study has revealed that they belong to two 
different lines of development, one of which died out in late Pleistocene 
times; the other line of development produced the modern type of man.^ 
The line that died out is known as the Paleqanthropic and included, in 
the order of appearance, Java' man (Southeastern Asia), Peking man 
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(Eastern Asia), Heidelberg man (Central Europe), and Ncandertal man 
(descended directly from Heidelberg man and found in Europe and 
parts of Africa and Asia during late Pleistocene times) . The other, or 



CHAUT ni, THE COURSE OF HUMAN EVOLUTION 

This chart is an elaboration of Column IV of Chart I, p. 5, and of 
Column II of Chart II, p. 9, above. Like the earlier charts, it reads from 
the bottom to the top. 

Neoanthropic, line of human evolution . included Kanam man (Eastern 
Africa) in late Pliocene times and Piltdown man (southern England) of 
tlic early Pleistocene period; this line apparently flourished in Northern 
Africa during the Ice Age and, when that age drew to a close, produced 
its final product, the Homo sapiens of very late Pleistocene times, direct 
ancestor of the contemporary living races. It is not known wiiy the 





THE COMPLETION OF THE HUMAN TYPE 


Paleoanthropic line died out and the Neoanthropic line survived. The 
causes may have been closely related to the environmental conditions of The 
the regions occupied by each. Apparently the Neoanthropic stem centered 
more or less in the North African-South European area, v/hcre the cli- and 
mate and environment in general were not subject to such radical change 
during the Ice Age as elsewhere in the Eastern Hemisphere, where the 
Paleoanthropic types were found. Some light may be thrown on this prob- 
lem by brief consideration of the respective end products of the two 
human stems: Neandertal man, last of the Paleoanthropic group, and 
Homo sapiens, direct ancestor of the living races. 

Homo neandertdensis or Neandertal man, like his immediate ancestor, 

Heidelberg man, developed in Central Europe and apparently represents ThcPalco- 
a specialization of the human type to meet glacial conditions then existing endpraSici; 
north of the Highland Zone. From Central Europe, Neandertal man Neandertal 
spread widely to the far corners of Africa and Asia. His final disappear- 
ance at the end of the Ice Age may be accounted for either by the rigors 
of the last glaciation or by the arrival of representatives of the Neo- 
anthropic species, who ruthlessly eliminated him. Neandertal man had 
certainly developed by 40,000 b.c.; it is possible that he existed 60,000 
years earlier; the date of his final disappearance from Europe is given as 
about 25,000 B.G. Characterized by a low, receding forehead, protuberant 
brows, large eye sockets, long arms, bent thighs, and probably a matted 
coat of hair, he walked with a bent, shambling gait and must have been 
anything but prepossessing in appearance; his brain case was large hut 
the brain itself was poorly developed. Neandertal remains are closely if 
not exclusively associated with the Middle Paleolithic culture known as 
Mousterian, and his civilization was that of a poorly developed hunting 
type. With his disappearance, the long line of Paleoanthropic evolution 
came to an end and only Neoanthropic types were left to take possession 
of the earth. 

Flomo sapiens, the last of the primitive species to appear, was estab- 
lished by the end of the Ice Age. It probably originated in Northern The Neo- 
Africa and migrated from there into Europe and Western Asia. The produce 
earliest dace for the appearance of this type is generally given as 25,000 Homo 
B.C., shortly before the ending of the Neandertal line. It is important to 
note that at least four varieties of Homo sapiens had arrived in Western 
Europe by this time, all possessing the common characteristics of the new 
species. The great snout-like projection of the Neandertalers had disap- 
peared and a recognizable cliin had taken its place; the leg bones had 
straightened, permitting them to walk erect; the great brow ridges like- 
wise, had gone. The brain was considerably larger and better developed 
than that of the Neandertal type. Stronger jaw muscles indicate that 
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Plomo sapiens was more accustomed to a flesh diet than was the last 
o£ the Paleoanthropic group. 

With the appearance of Homo sapiens we come to the end of the fossil 
races. During a period of more than a million years, two divergent types 
of mankind had been developing in various parts of the Old World; of 
these, only the Neoanthropic survived— and even certain branches of this 
group, as for example Piltdown man, died out under the strains of 
environmental change. It would seem that the factor which made for 
survival was the development of intelligence and adaptability. In this 
respect, the Ice Age, with its great environmental changes, performed a 
most important role, for it did not permit any human type to become 
stabilized for a considerable period. The Ice Age, about the causes of 
which there is little agreement, consisted of four advances of the ice from 
the higher latitudes and the larger mountain masses. Each of these com- 
prised a glacial period (or glaciation) . After every glaciation except the 
last (with which the Ice Age ended) there was an interglacial period, 
during which the ice retreated and warmth returned. The four glacial 
and the three interglacial periods were each very long, the seven of them 
together comprising almost a million years. As a result of these slow 
changes, man was forced to readapt himself constantly to new environ- 
ments. Success in this depended not upon brute strength nor upon the 
ability to resist cold, but rather upon the continuous growth of intelli- 
gence, coupled always with the ability to use that intelligence so as to 
produce satisfactory adaptations. Whenever the change was too radical, 
man succumbed; this probably explains the eventual disappearance of the 
Paleoanthropic line. Those primitive races that most satisfactorily com- 
plied with the new demands survived. Thus, by a gradual weeding-out 
process, only the lines that finally produced Homo sapiens remained, 
and Homo sapiens himself possessed to a high degree the qualities neces- 
sary for survival. In a sense, therefore, inodern man may be considered 
a' product of the Ice Age. 

III. THE ICE AGE AND CULTURE CHANGE 

Primitive man survived because he early acquired or developed three 
things either not possessed by the rest of the animals or developed by 
them to only a small extent: social organization, the means of communi- 
cation (speech), and weapons arid tools. Primitive man, much weaker 
than many predatory carnivores which peopled his world and much more 
poorly equipped to withstand the severities of climatic change, sought to 
adapt himself to hostile neighbors and adverse climates not by changes 
of the organism (as did the rest of the animals) but by supra-organic 
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developments. That is, he relied upon his intelligence to provide a 
superior organization of his fellows for mutual protection and attack and 
also to supply the group with artificial devices for increasing their strength 
and more successfully combating both enemies and cold. The stimulus 
was grim necessity: it was either advance or die out. But the interesting 
point — and one of paramount significance to the subsequent success of 
mankind — is that once such a course was adopted, of necessity it had 
to be followed. For man, as for the other animals, there is no retracing 
of a line of evolution. Experience gained in the process constantly placed 
man in a more and more favorable position with respect to the chances 
of his survival. To be sure, groups and even whole races of primitive 
man succumbed in the struggle, perhaps because their equipment was 
insufficient or the climatic changes were too extreme. Nevertheless, at 
each stage of the conflict with the environment, a number of humans 
survived, and, as generation followed generation, the percentages in favor 
of man’s eventual success increased. This hardy struggle placed a pre- 
mium upon those characteristics that distinguish man from the animals: 
a high intelligence, good memory, fertile imagination, inventiveness, 
sociability, and speech. Individuals who possessed these qualities to a 
considerable extent had a major advantage in the struggle for existence 
and most often survived to propagate the race, whereas many of the less 
well equipped early disappeared from the scene. 

The systematic study of “prehistoric” man is less than a century old, 
and only during the last two generations has it attained anything like Thcjaature 
a sure basis in historical fact. At the present time, this field of knowledge 
is widening rapidly, new discoveries are multiplying, and new classifica- 
tions and periodizations are, being made. This information is of great 
importance to the student, for it indicates the tentative nature of any 
generalizations concerning the preliterary period of history. For our pur- 
poses it will be sufficient to generalize according to the most authoritative 
recent findings. 

In the preceding section we traced the evolution of man as an organic 
being, from his Primate ancestry to the time of the appearance of the The 
modern races. This was done in order to provide the necessary back- h^kgroand 
ground for the study of primitive man as a social being and as an of prehistory 
invejitor and user of tools and weapons. It is this latter aspect of early 
humanity that is of most interest and importance to history. 

The study of man’s physical evolution demonstrated that it required 
more than a million years to produce the type Homo sapiens. During Thepe- 
by far the. greater part, if not all, of this enormous stretch of time, man ^p'ehistory 
lived as a social animal and possessed at least a rudimentary tool with 
which to secure food and other necessities. At the beginning, his social 
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organization was crude, and his tools were only such sticks and stones 
as he could find already formed to suit his needs. As man evolved to- 
wards the contemporary human type, both his social organization and 
his tools improved and he began to develop a more elaborate cultural 
equipment. The course of this development of social and cultural forms 
has been carefully reviewed by the prehistorians and certain stages liave 
been marked out by them for prehistory as a whole. These stages, usually 
called “culture periods,” are distinguished by changes in the stone work- 
ing techniques used in the production of tools and weapons. Each such 
stage produced its own form of civilization. 

The sequence of cultural periods and civilizations before the invention 
of writing is as follows: 


Culture Periods 

Eolithic 

Paleolithic 

Epipalcolithic 

Neolithic 


Civilizations 

Collectional 

Hunting 

Decadent Eluntiiig 
Peasant 


The terms in the first column are derived from Greek words and mean, 
in the order in which they occur, the “Dawn Stone” Age, the “Old 
Stone” Age, the “After the Old Stone” Age, and the “New Stone” Age. 

During the Eolithic period man used such tools as he found already 
Prelitcraiy formed by nature. In the Paleolithic period man manufactured stone 
technology chipping. In the Epipalcolithic period, although culture had 

degenerated considerably, man continued to use the chipping techniques 
for such tools as he produced. In the Neolithic period tools were made by 
rubbing, in place of chipping. Stone continued to be the primary material 
for tools and weapons until, in the fifth millennium n.c., the discovery 
of metalworking brought the Neolithic period to an end. 

The major periods of early civilization were also characterized by 
The difierent methods of securing food and other basic necessities. During 
civiSons the Eolithic age man was almost completely dependent upon the vagaries 
of nature, since he had not yet developed any satisfactory method of 
preying upon other animals and knew nothing at all about raising crops. 
Inasmuch as man was at this time merely a collector, this age is some- 
times called the period of Collectional civilization. As man learned to 
make tools and weapons, and found himself in possession of instru- 
ments that gave him a considerable advantage over other animals and 
enabled him to hunt them successfully, he passed out of the collectional 
economy and developed the Hunting civilization. This type of civilization 
persisted throughout the greater part of the Ice Age. When the ice began 
to retreat and an entirely new milieu appeared, certain groups of the 
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Hunters (especially those in Western Europe) found themselves at a 
grave disadvantage in their hunting, for their equipment and experience 
were fitted only to the conditions of the Glacial Age. Retaining their old 
methods and activities, they gradually reverted to what was almost a 
collectional economy. This age is the Epipaleolithic and is marked by the 
decay of the civilization of the Hunter. The same causes that produced 
this decay in Europe stimulated major advances in the areas around the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea: here the disappearance of game 
animals and the challenge of a new environment led eventually to the 
discovery of new means of food production, namely, the invention of 
agriculture and the introduction of herding. These new techniques were 
supplemented by the introducuon of a better stone working technique 
(the smooth-stone technique, designed primarily to give a cutting edge 
that could be used in felling trees and working lumber), the invention 
of pottery, the development of spinning and weaving, and other im- 
portant cultural advances. The civilization which possessed these improved 
means of livelihood is perhaps best known as that of the Peasants. It 
originated in the Postglacial Age in the Ancient Near East and spread 
with relative rapidity to all parts of Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

In view of our incomplete knowledge, accurate dates cannot be 
assigned to the civilizations and cultures of primitive times. All that can Prditerary 
be hoped for at this time is an approximation in terms of the succession 
of glacial periods. Apparently the Eolithic or Collectional civilization 
originated in the Pliocene period and lasted until the beginning of the 
Ice Age proper, but not much beyond it. Java man is supposed to have 
flourished cluring this age. The Paleolithic or Hunting civilization 
roughly coincided with the Pleistocene Ice Age. During the earliest part 
of the Low’er Paleolithic (or, more likely, towards the end of the Eolithic), 

Kanam, Peking, Heidelberg, and Piltdown men were living in different . 
parts of the Old World; according to the time scale that we have 
adopted, that would be more than 300,000 years ago. By approximately 

75.000 B.c. the Middle Paleolithic had opened. Neandertal man appeared 
and major advances in social life and culture took place. The Upper 
Paleolithic period, which was that of the height of the Hunting civiliza- 
tion, opened with the beginning of the final retreat of the glaciers, about 

25.000 B.C.; it represents the early achievements of Homo sapiens. The 
Epipaleolithic period followed the Paleolithic in Europe after 10,000 b.c. 
and continued for some thousands of years. The Neolithic or Peasant 
civilization, originating in the Near East at about the same time, flour- 
ished until the invention of metallurgy and the origins of writing, organ- 
ized government, and city life appeared, about 5000 b.c.; these innovations 
inaugurated a new age of higher civilization, the Archaic, in that area. 
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The European people remained in a primitive stage o£ socio-cultural 
development for several thousand years after the Near East had devel- 
oped a true civilization^ 

During the Ice Age the two most important areas inhabited by man 
The envi- were Eurasia (the continents of Europe and Asia) and Afrasia (a great 
' cabman lltti^stone plateau extending across North Africa from the Atlantic coast 
caiyman including, east of the Red Sea, the Arabian and 

Iranian areas). The greater part of Eurasia was barren waste, covered 
by ice or by a scrawny tundra growth. As the ice did not come south 
of what is now the Mediterranean Sea, Afrasia was by no means so 
barren, although it never became heavily forested. Eurasia, accordingly, 
was not favorable to the evolution of either man or his civilization. 
Such types of man as sttuggled along there were (with the exception 
of Piltdown man) representatives of the Paleoanthropic line which finally 
died out. The more advanced types of civilization found in Eurasia 
during the Upper Paleolithic period were migrants from Afrasia, the 
place of their origin. 

During each of the glacial periods a great ice sheet was formed, with 
The shift- its center , over Scandinavia. This sheet,, more than a mile in thickness 
rain-befring Scandinavian region, stretched out for hundreds of miles to south- 

westcrlies ern England, northern Germany, and western Russia, covering land 
^'^icc^Age water areas alike. This great expanse of ice produced a high pressure 
area in the air above it, a phenomenon due largely to the difference in 
temperature between the air over the ice and that over the areas on all 
sides. From the high pressure area winds constantly blew outwards in 
all directions. Those which blew to the southwest and the south cut 
directly across the normal path of the rain-bearing westerlies coming 
from the North Atlantic. In non-glacial times the westerlies blow across 
Western and Central Europe, dropping most of their moisture onto those 
land areas and thus making them fertile. But the effect of the outward- 
blowing winds from the ice sheet was to drive the westerlies hundreds, 
of miles to the south, to the other side of what is now the Mediterranean, 
that is, across Afrasia. Under such conditions the westerlies, instead of 
watering Western and Central Europe, brought fertility to North Africa, 
Arabia, and southern Iran. These three regions are all of limestone for- 
mation, being parts of what was once a great plateau extending across 
North Africa and Southwest Asia from the Atlantic to the Indian penin- 
sula. Limestone formations do not favor the growth of forests or jungles, 
as water drains off them very rapidly. The shifting of the we.sterlies over 
this region, therefore, produced there during the Ice Age a fertile grass- 

1 For a tabular view of the primitive civilizations, see Chart II on p. 9. 



MAP I. THE PLEISTOCENE ICE SHEET AND THE BELT OF WESTERLIES 

Until the end of the Pleistocene Ice Age, the land masses of the north- 
western part of the Eastern Hemisphere differed radically from their forms of 
today. Note carefully (i) the e.xtension of Europe westwards to include the 
British Isles; (2) the land bridges between Europe and Africa at Gibraltar and 
Sicily; (3) the division of the present Mediterranean into two lakes; (4) the 
dry land crossing between the Balkan Peninsula and Anatolia; (5) the great 
Sarmatian Sea, including part of the present Black Sea and all of the Caspian 
and the Sea of Aral; (6) the widened and shortened forerunner of the Red 
Sea; and (7) the very much larger predecessor of the Persian Gulf. The 
present coastlines of North Africa and Europe did not take form until after 
10,000 B.c. When the ice sheet was at its greatest extent (as shown above), 
the outward-blowing winds from the high pressure area above it forced south- 
ward the planetary belt of westerlies which normally blows across Western 
and Central Europe; these rain-bearing westerlies now crossed over Afrasia, 
south of the Highland Zone and the Mediterranean lakes, and made of that 
plateau a fertile grassland; here was the center of development of Upper Paleo- 
lithic, or Blunting, civilization, and from here migrants carried Upper Paleo- 
lithic culture into the tundra lands of Europe and Asia. When, at the end of 
the Ice Age, the ice sheet disappeared, the westerlies retreated northwards and 
Afrasia experienced the beginning of the desiccation which finally produced 
the desert areas of the Sahara, Arabia, and Iran. Desiccation compelled the 
migration of the Hunters and led to the establishment of the Epipaleolithic 
Collectors along the coasts and rivers of reforested Europe, and the settlement 
of the groups that finally became the Peasants in the river valley refuges of 
the Near East 
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land, with only scant areas of forest and jungle. Over the grasslands 
roamed great herds of fleet-footed quadrupeds, the prey of Hunting 
man. Here in Middle and Upper Paleolithic times there developed the 
highest physical types of man, the ancestors of Homo sapiens and Homo 
sapiens himself, and here the Hunting civilization reached its peak. It 
was also from this region that the Upper Paleolithic people migrated into 
Europe at the end of the Ice Age. 

When the ice sheet melted, between 18,000 and io,ooo e.c., and the high 
pressure area disappeared, the westerlies withdrew to their normal course 
across Western and Central Europe. This shift was responsible for the 
progressive desiccation of Afrasia, a process that continued with increas- 
ing effect for many thousands of years. The coming of desert conditions 
resulted in the migration of Upper Paleolithic man in search of a new 
home that would support him under the conditions to which he was 
accustomed. Many migrants, as noted, crossed into Europe, where the 
prospects appeared quite favorable as arctic conditions were succeeded 
by warmth, Nevertheless, the migrants found life increasingly difficult, 
for the return of warmth and the increase of moisture soon clothed 
Western Europe with thick forests inhabited by animals quite different 
from the horses and cattle of the open grasslands of Afrasia. The new- 
comers were not accustomed to hunting the new animals, especially under 
forest conditions, their weapons and hunting methods having been 
developed for an entirely different kind of chase. The result was a 
gradual and relentless decline in the culture of the migrants. Their stone 
working techniques degenerated, and they gave up hunting and took 
to fishing and tire collection of mussels. They were saved from complete 
extinction only by the late introduction of agriculture and pasturage by 
visitors from the Neolithic areas of the southeast. This group of degen- 
erate food gatherers represents the Epipaleolithic civilization, which, 
accordingly, is not to be regarded as a transitional stage between the 
Paleolithic and the Neolithic civilizations. 

Not all Afrasian Paleolithic peoples migrated to Europe at the end of 
the Ice Age. Many took refuge in the great river valleys of the Nile, the 
Tigris-Etiphrates, and the Indus. All of these rivers are fed by rains and 
snows that fall outside the desert zone; none of them, accordingly, was 
affected by the drying-up of the region traversed by their main valleys. 
As Afrasia became more desiccated, the river valleys formed refitges for 
man and game alike, and Paleolithic man was able to carry on for some 
time as a hunter. The crowding together of game in the rather narrow 
valleys forced man to modify his hunting methods. As the supply of 
game diminished under the increasing pressure of the hunters, it, ap- 
peared for a while as if the river valley folk would go the way of their 
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European kindred and that the Paleolithic period would put an end to 
civilization. 

Fortunately, other peoples lived in the neighboring highlands, the 
southern slopes of which remained fertile. Here, on the border between 
highland and desert, survivors of the old Hunting civilization had found 
a satisfactory refuge, along with large herds of the animals upon which 
they were accustomed to prey. As the animals decreased in numbers and 
also learned to escape the attacks of man, the Hunting Folk began to 
cast about for new methods of getting food. Discovering that many of 
the animals could be cornered in the numerous valleys running back into 
the mountains, the men began penning them up there. This practice 
led to the domestication of some species, chiefly of cattle, and a new and 
stable source of food was acquired. 

While one or more groups were thus launching themselves upon a 
pastoral life, others on the lower slopes of the southern Mountain Zone 
discovered (largely through the initiative of their women) that certain 
plants which grow wild in this region were both edible and cultivable. 
Women, searching for ways of obtaining more of these new food prod- 
ucts, developed a rudimentary form of agriculture that is known as hoe 
culture. This launched mankind upon a new era of civilization. 

Knowledge of the new techniques of food production was gradually 
diffused to the river valleys, and supplied the dwellers there with vital 
substitutes for their dwindling game supply. A great deal of work had 
still to be done, the river valleys had to he drained and irrigation insti- 
tuted, before agriculture and the domestication of animals could satisfac- 
torily support a large human population. Long before 5000 b.c., however, 
when the desiccation outside the river valleys was rapidly nearing com- 
pletion, the new civilization was firmly established along the river banks. 
Thus man in the Near East successfully weathered the trying period of 
change from the conditions of the Ice Age to the Postglacial era by devel- 
oping the Peasant civilization. From the valleys of the Tigris-Euphrates, 
the Nile, and the Indus, the new techniques were carried into Europe 
and Asia, to prepare the way there for the coming of still higher forms 
of society and culture. 

The discussion just given makes it clear that climatic and environ- 
mental changes resulting from the coming and the disappearance of the 
ice sheets played a deciding role in influencing the course and direction 
of the development of early civilization. Just as the challenge of the Ice 
Age shaped to a considerable extent the biologic evolution, of man, so 
did that same challenge bring about the transition from the Hunting civi- 
lization to the civilization of the Peasant; and the latter was the basis of 
all higher civilization down to the time of the Industrial Revolution. The 
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importance o£ the Ice Age, therefore, can scarcely be overestimated in 
any general account of the development of civilization as a whole. 

IV. THE CIVILIZATION OF THE COLLECTORS 

Before describing the civilization of the Collectors, we may state more 
The clearly what we mean by the term “civilization,” a word frequently used 
Tc'clviU- given, definite meaning. It is used in three different senses, 

zation" each of which must be carefully distinguished — the absolute, the relative, 
and the special. 

Civilization in the absolute sense comprises man’s social relationships 

(1) (the whole complex of which is known as society) and the ways and 

cNlizatiwi invented to permit him to live as a social animal (the aggre- 

gate of these ways and means makes up culture). Society therefore in- 
cludes such forms as (i) the permanent institutions (the family, church, 
school, state, economic organization, and recreational organization), each 
devised to satisfy some basic human need; (2) the community — an 
aggregate of people inhabiting a more or less definite geographic area 
where they carry on most of their daily activities; (3) the social class — 
a special interest grouping; and (4) the group, which is the largest 
aggregate of individuals recognizing themselves as members of the same 
social unit. Culture, on the other hand, comprises the artificial devices 

> contrived by man to aid him, first, in the difficult task of keeping alive, 
and, later, in increasing the comfort and security of his life; it consists 
of (i) ideas— generalizations from experience; (2) mores — ways of be- 
havior to which some emotional value may or may not be attached; 
(3) technics — the tools, machinery, devices, processes, and utilities that 
man has devised as material aids; and (4) values— the things that the 
members of the group hold to be worth working for. Civilization in 
this sense has existed from the time when men first began to roam 
together in packs, to form smaller units within the pack for procreation, 
collecting, hunting, and the like, and to make use of speech, customs, 
and other cultural devices. Civilization in the absolute sense is about as 
old as humanity itself. 

Civilization in the relative sense refers to the highest stage of socio- 

(2) cultural organization yet attained. It is contrasted with savagery (the 
civulzlaon Ic^west stage) and barbarism (the middle stage). The chief characteristics 

that distinguish civilization from barbarism are (i) possession of an 
economic surplus, or wealth, (2) a relative mastery over environment, 

(3) a complex economic structure, (4) city life, (5) the presence of a 
well-developed class system, (6) organized government accompanied by 
systematized law, (7) the use of writing, and (8) the possession by the 
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group of a tradition in terms of which its life is ordered. Different groups 
of mankind attained civilization in this sense at different times: the 
peoples of the Near East were the first to graduate from barharism, the 
date being about 5000 b.c.; civilization in. the relative sense did not come , 
to the peoples of Northwestern Europe until the end of the pre-Christian 
era; in some parts of the world civilization has not been established even 
today. 

Civilization in the special sense refers to an integrated complex of 
social and cultural forms, built around and in terms of a definite set of ( 3 ) 
ideas and certain material equipment. It is the product of a given people cMUzatims 
occupying a more or less definite region of the earth and has itself a 
more or less definite span of life. This is the meaning of civilization that 
one has in mind when referring to Western civilization, which took 
form in Western Europe between 600 and 1000 a.d., and since 1500 has 
spread to the far corners of the world; or to Hellenic civilization, which 
originated in the Aegean basin between 1200 and 800 b.c. and flourished 
until the conquests of Alexander the Great merged it with the Ancient 
Oriental civilization of the Near East. The difficulty in using the terra 
“civilization” in its special sense ai'ises from the problem of recognizing 
what is a “civilization” and what is not. Thus, generally speaking, there 
was no “Athenian” civilization but rather a Hellenic civilization of which 
the Athenian was a part. Likewise, there is today no “English” civiliza- 
tion, only a Western civilization of which the English is a part. 

When we refer to the civilization of the Collectors, accordingly, we 
use the term in its special sense. These peoples were still in the lowest The setting 
stage of savagery, and many thousands of years were to pass before their 
descendants would achieve civilization in the relative sense. On the other of the 
hand, they possessed civilization in the absolute sense, for they had the 
rudiments of society and culture. The civilizadon of the Collectors origi- 
nated in some unknown but very remote period of Preglacial time (prob- 
ably during the Pliocene) and flourished from southern England to 
eastern China until the end of the First Interglacial period (about 300,000 
B.C.). It was the civilizadon of Java, Kanam, and Peking men, possibly 
also of Piltdown and. Heidelberg men. To describe its social and cultural 
forms is difficult, due to the paucity of remains. An attempt must be 
made, nevertheless, because during this time the very foundations of 
human civilization were made. , . 

In the Eolithic period, human beings first formed groups for protec- 
tion and food gathering: the unit may have been the pack, possibly con- The society 
trolled by the “Old Man” who, by his great strength aitd determination, coilcctois 
could maintain some sort of rule over its members. The pack was united 
by bonds of a dimly realized kinship character. Such a pack was un- 
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questionably migratory or nomadic, inasmuch as it secured food chiefly 
by collecting rather than by hunting or cultivation. Its members prob- 
ably crowded together at night, shoulder to shoulder, with the “Old 
Man” and the stronger males and their women and children in the 
middle. Ignorant of fire-making, the group found this the best way to 
protect itself against marauding beasts of prey. Whenever some unfortu- 
nate weakling whose ill luck placed him on the fringe of the group was 
plucked off by a chance tiger or lion, the remainder of the pack prob- 
ably sought safety for themselves by making the rest of the night miser- 
able with concerted and prolonged howling. Numbers and noise were 
probably man’s earliest defenses against a hostile nature and thus gre- 
gariousness may have become ingrained as a human trait. 

While searching for roots, berries, larvae, small animals, and the like, 
The culture Eolithic men came across sticks and stones so shaped by natural forces 
Coilectors could be used as tools and weapons for food gathering and for 

protection. The sticks have not survived but many such stones, known 
as eoliths (dawn stones), have been found, some of them side by side 
with the fossil remains of their users. Man thus, instead of relying upon 
changes of the body to meet new circumstances, took by accident or 
otherwise the novel step of amplifying his physical potentialities by 
adopting artificial devices and developing new skills. Here we have the 
appearance of Homo faber (man the creator) and the real beginning of 
the final differentiation of. man from the other animals. At this time, too, 
the Collectors probably made much progress in oral communication and 
social organization. 

In conclusion, it must be recognized that the civilization of the Col- 
lectors was not characterized by rapid progress. Indeed, the great length 
of that age, coupled witli the relative paucity of its actual achieve- 
ments, makes it difficult to use the term “progress” in describing it. Even 
when the Collectors had reached the height of their development, they 
were still pitifully weak; frequently whole groups succumbed in the 
struggle for existence. Those who survived, however, passed on to their 
successors, the Hunters, important social and cultural forms which, when 
slightly improved, gave to the later folk relative security. Still later, the 
Peasants substituted agriculture and the domestication of animals for the 
hunting economy, and then civilization was at last firmly established. 

V. THE CIVILIZATION OF THE HUNTERS 

The civilization of the Hunters flourished during the Paleolithic or 
Old Stone Age, which may be dated 300,000 to about 10,000 b.o. Three 
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stages of development are recognized: (i) the Lower Paleolithic period, 
lasting until about 75,000 b.c., during w’hkh the civilization of the 
Hunter was taking form; the typical tool of this period was the unhafted 
coup de poing or fist hatchet, a core implement. (2) The Middle Paleo- 
lithic period, lasting until about 25,000 b.c., during which Neanclertal 
man was the dominant race, and major advances were made. (3) The 
Upper Paleolithic period, which ended with the final retreat of the ice 
and was succeeded about 10,000 b.c. by the Epipaleolithic and Neolithic 
periods; during this stage, the civilization of the Hunters reached its full 
height, largely through the activities of Homo sapiens. The origin of 
Lower Paleolithic civilization cannot be located accurately; all that we 
know is that this civilization was diffused over almost all Eurasia and 
Africa. Middle Paleolithic civilization apparently evolved in Northern 
Europe and Western Asia and was likewise widely diffused. Upper 
Paleolithic civilization, along with Homo sapiens, seems to have had its 
birth in Afrasia; it spread over a more restricted area than its prede- 
cessors, its best development occurring in Afrasia, Europe, and Western 
A,sia. 

During the Lower Paleolithic period, the collectional economy slowly 
evolved into a hunting economy, as tools and weapons were fashioned 
for the chase. The first tool— and practically the only one developed dur- 
ing the hundreds of thousands of years of the Lower Paleolithic period— 
was the coup de poing or fist hatchet, a generalized tool. Usually made 
of flint, the coup de poing was almond 
shaped, from six to eight inches long, sev- 
eral inches wide, and about one inch thick, 
with the butt rounded for grasping in the 
palm of the hand, the other end pointed, 
and one side sharpened. It was used for all 
purposes — hand ax, knife, scraper, or awl. 

Having invented the generalized coup de 
poing in imitation of the eohths provided 
by nature, Lower Paleolithic man contin- 
ued to use it for several thousand genera- 
tions before he hit upon the idea of fash- 
ioning specialized knives and scrapers and 
the like from the chips struck off from the core tool in the process of its 
manufacture. When that step was taken, it marked the transition from 
the Lower Paleolithic to the Middle Paleolithic stage of the Hunting 
civilization. 

The coup de poing, crude though it was, gave man a new advantage 



The generalized tool: a flint 
fist hatchet, 7 Vi in. long. Brit- 
ish Museum, London. (From 
Gardner’s Art through the 
copyright by Harcourt, 
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in his struggle for existence. Armed with such a weapon, he went out 
The into the fields and forests and searched for larger game. The devclop- 
"^ocfinting hunting as a major industry required new forms of social 

organization, an increased use of speech, and possibly the economic 
specialization of the sexes. In spite of such advances, Lower Paleolithic 
man remained in a savage .state, and his field of action, particularly in 
comparison with the larger carnivores, was very restricted. He pos- 
sessed no weapons which could be used at a distance. Fire was prob- 
ably still unknown to him except as one of the more terrifying aspects 
of a hostile world. He had not yet begun to build dwellings but sought 
shelter in the forests and on hills. Under these conditions it is no wonder 
that many groups of Lower Paleolithic man did not survive the struggle. 
Also at least two glaciations of Eurasia occurred in this period. 

During the Third Interglacial period, many Paleoanthropic types, 
Thcemcr- descendants probably of the stem represented by Heidelberg man, ad- 
Neandertal danced northwards into Europe and Asia. Apparently one group, known 
man as the pre-Neandertalers, continued to search for game until they reached 
the very fringe of the arctic regions. Here — while those who had re- 
mained farther south were enjoying a relatively equable climate— they 
slowly adapted themselves to a harsh environment. Accordingly, when 
the Fourth Glaciation got under way, tltcy were already fairly well 
equipped to live in the new environment that came to prevail through- 
out the greater part of Eurasia. It was then that they evolved into 
the finished biologic type known as Neandertal man, found in all 
parts of Europe and Western Asia, possibly aLso farther east. Tltdr 
social and cultural achievements comprise Middle Paleolithic civi- 
lization. 

Neandertal man, following the technological traditions of his predeccs- 
Thc Middle sors, relied considerably at first upon the coup de poing. Gradually, how- 
j^dodrlhe he increased his stock of tools by adding knivc.s, spearheads, awls, 
contrilni- scrapers, and the like, all made from chips struck from the original core 
Neandertal used in making the hand ax. He also began to work in bone and 

man horn. The growing demand for flint led to the beginnings of the mining 
industry: shafts were sunk to get at sub-surface deposits when those on 
the surface were exhausted. Such advances represented major steps to- 
wards a greater control over the physical environment. In this period 
clothing was made from the skins of animals (bone needles and sinews 
being used for binding), fire-making apparatus was invented (generally 
sticks of wood which were rubbed together), the mouths of caves became 
more or less permanent habitations, the spear and sling were introduced 
as weapons, and the hunting pack was organized more efficiently. 
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It is readily seen that, in material culture, at least, Neanclertal man 
went far beyond the point reached by the passive Collectors of the 
Eolithic period. To be sure, he was still using only such materials as 
he found in a natural state, but with them he was slowly accumulating 
a stock of equipment that gave him additional advantages in the struggle 
for food and safety. The invention of fire-making alone set man off from 
the lower animals, and gave him a most powerful weapon in his con- 
tests with them. Clothing also symbolized the advance of humanity, and 
cave shelters were the forerunners of the hut and house. Without much 
doubt, progress was due largely to the challenge of the environment in 
the last Glacial Age, a challenge so tremendous that it called upon 
Neandertal man to strain all his efforts in order to escape extinction. In 
meeting this challenge, the Neandertalers greatly improved the equip- 
ment which they had inherited from their predecessors. Thus to some 
extent the achievements of Neandertal man were due to the socio-cul- 
tural forms worked out by Lower Paleolithic man, as well as to his own 
innovations. 

Other noteworthy changes and innovations of this age were the begin- 
nings of ceremonial burial and the probable introduction of song and 
legend, both intimately associated with the beginnings of religion. The 
earliest known human remains showing evidence of deliberate burial 
date from this age. Such burials were mostly in the floors of caves occu- 
pied by Neandertal man; sometimes the body of the dead person was 
surrounded with implements and other objects apparendy put there for 
the dead man’s use. Such things strongly suggest that Neandertal -man 
was beginning to speculate upon the meaning of life and death. His 
probable answer — that the body is motivated in life by a spiritual force 
which continues to live, perhaps even inhabits the body, after death — 
is to this very day widely accepted throughout the world. These specu- 
lations mark the beginnings of religion, from that time onward one of 
the most important elements of culture. 

Practically nothing is known of the changes in social organization 
carried out during the Middle Paleolithic period. We may reasonably 
assume that the original group — the tribe that was also the hunting 
pack — took on more definite form at this time; however, anything even 
remotely resembling social classes or differentiated political or economic 
organization had probably not yet appeared. Perhaps some simple divi- 
sion of labor in the manufacture of the stone tools was introduced, but 
even this is not very probable. At this time initiation ceremonies — the 
primitive equivalent of the formal schooling of later ages — ^were insti- 
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tuted. The hunting pack certainly was migratory, even with the increased 
use of rock shelters and caves, and nomadism remained a characteristic 
of society until the Neolithic invention of agriculture, thousands of years 
after the Middle Paleolithic period. 

Neandertal man apparently me;t with serious reverses as the Fourth 
Thccxtinc- Glaciation approached its peak. Weakened by a long struggle with ad- 
Neandcrta! environmental conditions in the parts of Eurasia that he occupied, 

man Neandertal man succumbed to the invading vanguard of Homo sapiens, 
which came from Afrasia as the last glaciation drew to its close. By 
18,000 B.C. the ice was retreating and Neandertal man was practically 
extinct. 

While the Nealidertalers were struggling against arctic conditions in 
Emergence Europe and Asia, Homo sapiens was establishing in the pleasant grass- 
ofHomo Afrasia the foundations of what became, in the Postglacial period. 

Upper Paleolithic civilization — the highest form of Hunting civilization. 
It is likely that the new race who advanced into Eurasia learned much 
from the people they ousted, probably from the women of the defeated 
folk who were taken captive. Just where in the Eastern Hemisphere the 
Neoanthropic line, of which Homo sapiens was, the end product, had 
maintained itself during the Ice Age is unknown; the most likely region 
is Africa or, possibly, Afrasia. Whatever the answer to this question may 
finally be, we know diat by the Fourth Glaciation, Northern Africa was 
occupied by men of this species, and that when this glaciation ended, 
they migrated into Eurasia. During the early Postglacial Age, prob- 
ably, the three major racial stocks of modern man — Caucasian, Mon- 
goloid, and Negroid — became differentiated. When agriculture and 
peasant village life were inaugurated, the Old World was already 
inhabited by people who possessed all the physical traits of modern 
humanity. 

The center of development of Upper Paleolithic civilization seems to 
The Upper have been Northern Africa, at that time a fertile grassland; secondary 
centers were located in Western Asia and Europe. The people most 
active in advancing this civilization were the longheaded Cro-Magnon 
variety of Homo sapiens, unquestionably a North African product. To- 
wards the end of the age, broadheaded varieties entered Europe from 
Asia by way of the Mountain Zone. The longheads were probably the 
ancestors of the modern. Mediterranean and Nordic varieties of Caucasian 
man which appeared in the Mediterranean basin and Northern Eurojie 
during the Neolithic period, while the broadheads were the forerunners 
’of Alpine man, who also first became proniinent in this age. 

During the Upper Paleolithic period, new cultural elements were added 
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Early art: a grazing reindeer, engraved around a piece of reindeer 
antler, about 5 in. long. (Heim) 


to the inheritance from Middle Paleolithic time, and man obtained such 
eontrol over his environment that henceforth there was little question Techno- 
of his survival as a species. Manufacture of chipped stone tools was 
greatly improved by introduction of the pressure technique alongside the the Upper 
older percussion technique. By skillful use of bone spatulas, small flakes period'*'**^ 
were readily and accurately detached, producing spearheads and knives 
which were masterpieces of art as well as articles of great utility. The 
percussion technique (detachment of flakes by striking with a harder 
stone) remained in use for the manufacture of less-finished implements. 

The stock of tools was greatly increased in variety as well as in quality: 
a considerable amount of functional specialization was carried out, so 
that Upper Paleolithic man was now completely equipped for the chase 
and for working the raw materials he obtained. Also during this period 
there was a great increase in 
the use of bone, horn, and ivory 
in the manufacture of imple- 
ments and ornaments. The in- 
vention of fishhooks, made of 
bone and stone, opened up a 
new source of food supply; in 

the latter part of this age, the beginnings of decoration: necklace 

hook and line was supple- p£ jj-gg teeth, fish vertebrae, and shells, 
mented by the harpoon. Cloth- (Verneau) 
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ing was improved, largely through better methods of curing skins, Orna- 
mentadou now became an important part of the culture complex: beads, 
necklaces, pendants, and the like were universally used. Creature comfort 
as well as protection was provided by huts and shelters — the beginning of 
domestic architecture and settled village life. Finally, at the very end oC 
the period, the wary hunter increased his margin of safety by the invention 
of the bow and arrow. 

Housed wherever they went in huts of their own building, warmed 
and protected by the flames and embers of fires which cooked their food, 
their strength and efficiency greatly increased by highly specialized tools 
and weapons of excellent craftsmanship, Upper Paleolithic men found 
themselves masters of their world. Even the climate became more com- 
fortable as the last glaciation waned. Under conditions of relative ease, 
the Hunters found time for the non-material aspects of civilization. 
Ceremonial burial— and the speculation upon an after-life which it repre- 
sents — became more and more elaborate. Legend and song played an 
ever greater role. Shamans or “medicine men” — individuals who were 
believed to have power over the numerous spirits of the natural world — 
also now appeared for the first time. Othens — although it may be that 
these were the shamans — introduced and developed a marvelous art, 
consisting of carving, engraving, sculpturing, and painting, which was 
designed throughout to increase the group’s control over the spiritual 
world by means of sympathetic magic.’- Language uncpestionably was 
enriched, and the Hunters probably began the long inquiry and experi- 
mentation that finally produced the written symbol, the mcs.sagc of 
which carries far beyond the sound of the leader’s cry. 

All of these things bespeak a social organization that has so far .ad- 
vanced in its mastery over the environment that not all of its members 
are compelled to devote all their time to the task of merely keeping 
alive. Now, before the rise of either village or city, began that intellectual 
dilTcrentiation which makes leaders of a few in every group and genera- 
tion, and makes humble followers of the rest. The appearance of social 
classes was delayed until the invention of agriculture and the domesti- 
cation of animals created an economic surplus or wealth; nevertheless, 
social distinctions were arisingy “functional” classes were in the process 
of growth, and gentile .society^ attained its earliest form. Tliesc social 
developments were accompanied by some ideas concerning law and jus- 
tice; such ideas were very primitive and were influenced throughout by 
the supernaturalistic trend of the Hunter’s mind. 

rpor a discussion of the shamans and of the . religious significance of Upper Paleolithic 
art, see pp. ,, 40-42. 

- On the nature of gentile society, sec pp. ^35-38. 
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The full flowering of this civilization took place in. Afrasia and South- 
ern Europe, where the severities of the last Ice Age were least felt. 
Here the Hunters pursued the great herds of grazing animals, obtaining 
with relative ease the meat which was the principal item of their diet. 
By 18,000 B.C., the Fourth Glaciation had passed its crest and Germany 
was freed from the ice sheet; by 10,000 b.c. southern Scandinavia was 
cleared. Afrasia began to lose its fertility, and its rich grasslands and 
smootlvflowing streams became barren desert and dry wadies. Slowly 
at first, then with increasing rapidity, the Sahara and Arabian and Per- 
sian deserts took form; by about 1000 b.c. they were much as they are 
today. This desiccation deprived the Afrasian Hunters of their means of 
existence. Many must have died, but society as a whole had learned too 
completely to adapt itself to changing environments to permit its extinc- 
tion. Hence civilization in these regions did not completely disappear. 
On the contrary, the change was the direct cause of the rise of a new 
civilization of much higher quality, that of the Peasants. 

VI. THE DISPERSAL OF THE HUNTERS 

About 10,000 B.C., as competition for a dwindling food supply in 
Afrasia became ruinous, both animals and men dispersed, some moving 
northwards across the land bridges connecting Africa with Europe, others 
taking refuge in the great river valleys of the Near East and western 
India, The fates of the two groups were very dissimilar partly because 
of the radically different environments they encountered. In the north 
there was increasing social and cultural decline until the Paleolithic refu- 
gees had sunk into the cultural morass of Epipaleolithic civilization. 
In the river valleys, on the other hand, the challenge (and opportunities) 
of the environment led to radical innovations which, after some time, 
gave rise to the Neolithic civilization of tire Peasants. 

The Epipaleolithic civilization of Northern and Central Europe re- 
mained fundamentally unchanged until the end of tire fifth millennium 
B.c.’^ The several groups of Epipaleolithic folk created cultures which 
diflered somewhat from each other but were alike in that they empha- 
sized collectional economy. The dog was domesticated — or domesticated 
itself — and some kinds of rude pottery appeared, but, apart from these 
advances, the Epipaleolithic civilization remained relatively static. These 
facts throw considerable suspicion upon the widely held theory that the 
climate of Northern Europe is peculiarly stimulating to man and the 

i A 11 c 11 Ti perind of 1000 yc.rrs; the fifth millennium b.c., accordingly, was from 
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growth of civilization; as a matter of fact, the Epipaleolithic civilizati(ni 
of Northern and Central Europe remained static until new culture ele- 
ments were introduced (commercial intercourse, agriculture, and the 
domestication of animals) from the Peasant area of the Near East. The 
North Europeans reacted readily to these stimuli: new culture com- 
plexes developed, a more productive pastoral economy was established, 
the Warrior Folk* came into being, and the beginnings of European 
(as opposed to Near Eastern and Mediterranean) civilization were at 
hand. 

The Epipaleolithic period lasted north of the Mediterranean until 
The end of about 4000 B.C., by which time contact with the southlands had brought 
**'leonthic enough of the Peasant culture to give Europe a Neolithic civilization 
period in of its own. 111 Europe outside the Mediterranean area, the Neolithic 
Europe lasted until about 2500 b.c., when the introduction of bronze 

presaged the dawn of a new and different era. 

Meanwhile, the civilization of the Peaiiants developed in the river 
The Afrasian valleys and their neighboring lands of the Near East. By 8000 b.c. there 
'^^fheNear definite evidence of agriculture, domesticated animals, and pottery. 
East By 6000 this civilization was almost fully formed and a thousand years 
later it rapidly evolved into the advanced Archaic civilization, 

Thus the civilization of the Hunters gave way to two radically different 
The origins successors. In Europe, after a period of decline, there developed the semi- 
"^riMMt pastoral civilization of the Warrior F'Dlk, still organized largely 

in terms of the old tradition which gave leadership to physical strength 
and fighting skill. From at least 2000 b . c , until the end of the first mil- 
lennium after Christ, they were the great challengers of Ancient Oriental 
and Mediterranean civilizations; during the Middle Ages they became 
civilized and since that time they have led the rest of the world in the 
advancement of culture. Yet, while the Epipaleolithic ancestors of the 
Warrior Folk still wore only skins and were sinking lower into savagery, 
The the other Paleolithic migrants — the group that took refuge in the river 
Pciiiimts East— were slowly climbing the ladder of civilization. 

They adopted novel ideas; leadership shifted from warriors to priests; 
nomadism gave way to settled village life; agriculture and the domesti- 
cation of animals provided an economic surplus. These and less funda- 
mental changes introduced during the Neolithic Age in the Near East 
ushered in true civilization. 

tlic Warrior Folk, also known as the original Indo-Europeans, see pp. io6-lio. 
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VII. THE CIVILIZATION OF THE PEASANTS 

The civilization o£ the Peasants was the first of the great civilizations 
to arise after the end of the Ice Age. It did not evolve uniformly nor The 
homogeneously. After 8000 b.c., the discovery of agriculture and the 
domestication of animals gave rise, in different parts of the Near East, 
Southeastern Europe, and Asia, to distinct Neolithic or Peasant “cultures.” 

One group, for example, known as the Painted Pottery Cultures, stretched 
from the plains of southern Russia to China and consisted of seven major 
units; Egypt had several successive Neolithic cultures; there were at 
least six in Europe. Each had distinctive details but all shared the same 
general socio-cultural pattern, that is, they lived chiefly by the cultivation 
of grain and the herding of animals. Not all of them arose at the same 
time: the Egyptian, Painted Pottery, and possibly one or two other cul- 
tures, developed as early as 8000 b.c. 

In general, the Neolithic civilization, wherever found, was character- 
ized by the following cultural traits: Stone implements were now some- Neolithic 
times ground to produce smooth edges; the chipping technique was net j 
abandoned entirely, however, for it was the most economical method of stone tools 
producing most of the tools in use. The smooth-stone technic|ue was 
largely due to Neolithic man’s settlement in forested areas. Axes manu- 
factured by the chipping process would not hold their edge when used 
to fell and trim timber, but an ax whose edge had been carefully ground 
would stand up quite well. The polished “celt” or stone ax manufac- 
tured in this fashion symbolizes the Peasants’ advance into the forests 
where their predecessors had almost met with final defeat. The fact that 
Egypt is practically a treeless country explains the scarcity of polished 
celts and adzes in its Neolithic remains. The new technique did not 
make the Peasants easily the masters of the forest environment, for the 
stone ax, however well ground, is not a really good tool for lumbering. 

With it the Neolithic people obtained only a foothold in the forest 
regions. Complete conquest awaited the coming of the bronze — and still 
better the iron — ax some thousands of years later. 

Agriculture probably was invented by the peoples living on the lower 
southern slopes of the Kurdistan Highlands and on the fringe of the Agricultuie 
highlands of southeastern Anatolia and Syria, where the more common 
grains — emmer wheat, barley, and millet — grew wild. We have already 
indicated how these were domesticated and hoe culture was developed.^ 

The soil was tilled, usually by women, with crude hoes made of tree Hoc culture 
branches. Knowledge of the technique, introduced shortly after 8000 b.c., 

1 See pp. l8-ig. 
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spread gradually from the place or places of its origin to the fertile val- 
leys of the Near East and the neighboring plains. Hoe culture persisted 
for thousands of years before the men took it over and, by developing 
irrigation so as to make the river valleys productive, advanced it to the 
stage of field agriculture. 

The rise of the first great agricultural civilizations within the river 
valleys of the Ancient Near East was not due to the natural fertility of 
those valleys; as a matter of fact, the “Black Earth” regions of southern 
Russia had a greater natural fertility than Egypt or Mesopotamia before 
the latter were thoroughly irrigated. The real reason for the early success 
of agricultural civilization in the river valleys is that they were more 
adequately protected against invasion than the open plains of Eastern 
Europe. 

Animals were first domesticated in the region where agriculture was 
discovered. By the end of the Neolithic period, cattle, swine, sheep, and 
goats had become the servants of man. The dog had been domesticated 
earlier and proved an excellent assistant to the first herders. At first ani- 
rrials were used chiefly for food. It was not until after the Neolithic 
civilization had reached its height that they were used for traction pur- 
poses. 

These two innovations — agriculture and the domestication of animals 
— provided man for the first time in his existence with more goods than 
he needed for daily consumption. This “economic surplus” accumulated 
in the hands of a small number of men and greatly modified the struc- 
ture of society. Prior to this time, the demand of the group for food had 
pressed so hard upon the supply that there was little opportunity for 
individual differences (in intelligence, strength, and the like) to arise 
and to produce social classes. Usually only the strong survived and their 
time was taken up in satisfying the urgent demands of hunger and pro- 
tection. True social classes (special interest groups) had no opportunity 
to evolve, for most men were equal in economic status, the possessions 
of the group being relatively insignificant. Now, however, with the intro- 
duction of an economic surplus, the group, including its weaker mem- 
bers, could easily support itself. The attractiveness of wealth began to 
excite the imagination of the more able and industrious members of 
society. The stupid, the weak, the shiftless, and the unfortunate now 
had enough food to keep them alive, in spite of their deficiencies, but 
they did not advance so rapidly as the intelligent, the strong, and the 
industrious workers. Gradually out of these conditions developed a class 
system, a division between the haves and the have-nots. The priests, who 
had begun to take on the characteristics of a functional class during the 
civilization of the Hunters, now became the economic and political as 
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well as religious masters of the group. They could do this because the 
group believed that they controlled the principle of fertility which pro- 
duced good crops and fine flocks and herds. 

The presence of an economic surplus also signaHzed the beginning of 
organized warfare. Abundance no sooner began to accumulate than Organized 
avarice and the dislike for routine work led to raids, conquests, and 
predatory wars, which involved the destruction of some portion of the 
wealth for which the struggle was carried on. These concomitants of 
wealth — social differentiation and warfare — gave rise to human slavery. 

Social classes, organized warfare, and slavery have been integral elements 
of human society from the very beginning of the agricultural age; around 
them have been built traditions of extremely great strength and impene- 
trability, and, therefore, any attempt lightly made to modify or eradicate 
them has small chance of success, mankind being what it is. 

Material culture was enriched during the Neolithic Age by the intro- 
duction of spinning and weaving, affording men better raiment and Material 
new means of adornment; and by the introduction of pottery, which 
facilitated the transportation of water and storage of grain, provided 
vessels for cooking, and opened new avenues for artistic endeavor. 
Construction in wood and stone now began. At first restricted to domestic 
use, wood and stone were employed, as the Neolithic period progressed, 
for tombs and rude temples. The wheel was also invented — man’s first 
great abstraction of a primary mechanical principle from the multiplicity 
of natural forms and processes. By the end of the Neolithic period, irri- 
gation was practiced on a grand scale and field agriculture was in full 
swing. The Peasant civilization was rapidly bridging the gap between 
the savagery of the Paleolithic period and the true civilization of the 
Archaic peoples. 

The introduction of agriculture and pasturage also brought into being 
settled village life, with all it connotes. Here we have the beginnings of Thecstab- 
those elements of patriotism that derive from the concept of Mutterland, vii°^ 
the place of one’s birth. Settled life also facilitated the growth of wealth lagdife 
and the easy organization of a more complex and better integrated social 
system. To be sure, the social unit remained small throughout the Neo- 
lithic period, but even so attitudes closely resembling the love of a Clas- 
sical Greek for his city-state and of a modern European for his national 
state M'ere germinating. The peasant villages w'ere for the most part 
brought under the sway of the local priests, so that the feeling for the 
homeland was submerged in religious devotion towards the gods whom 
the priests asked their people to worship. Thus there arose the first 
organized. worship, governments, and economic systems. 

As the Neolithic Age wore on, village fought against village, com- 
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munities were fused through conquest, and larger social units appeared. 
At the same time there developed an extensive system of barter in vtilu- 
able materials such as amber, lapis lazuli, and the like. By the end of 
the sixth millennium b.c. this interchange of goods upon a barter basis 
had grown to an amazing extent. 

Peasant art was quite inferior to the marvelous cave art of Paleolitliic 
times. Possibly the highest expression of Neolithic art is found in stone 
working and ceramics. 

Religion underwent important changes during the Peasant Age, but 
this w'ill be discussed in the general consideration of the religion of 
primitive man in a later section of this chapter.’- 

The diilerent Neolithic “cultures” did not advance at an equal rate. 
In general, those that depended more upon agriculture than herding 
made the most rapid progress, and arrived first at true civilization. The 
others, relying for one reason or another upon herding and therefoi-e 
remaining at least partially nomadic, did not develop the writing, city 
life, and general control over their environment which mark truly civi- 
lized peoples. To the first group belong the Egyptian and the Painted 
Pottery cultures known as the Syro-Anatolian, Sumero-Elamite, Indo- 
Sumeric, and possiibly the North Chinese. All were located in the south- 
ern part of the region occupied by the Peasants, each in a great river 
valley or within easy reach of one. In these areas, the transition to Archaic 
civilization was made about 5000 b.c., a date that separates the preliterary 
or prehistoric period from the beginnings of civilization (in the relative 
sense).’’ Similar progress in other Neolithic areas was delayed for thou- 
sands of years, and when it did come, arose from contacts with the 
already civilized I'egions. 

The Neolithic Age was one of two great periods of social revolution 
that mankind has experienced, the other being that of the First Industrial 
Revolution of 1750-1850 a.d. Prior to the rise of the Peasants, man had 
been a nomadic hunter, almost wholly dependent upon the vagaries of 
an unkind nature, and so poorly equipped socially and culturally that 
any important change in his physical environment threatened him with 
extinction. So much of his time was spent merely in getting food, and 
so severe was the competition for food, that he had little leisure to 
devote to the improvement of his civilization. Progress would have been 
impossible beyond a certain point in any event, for, as it has been esti- 
mated, the earth will support only about 8,000,000 people imder true 
hunting conditions. The introduction.of the new technkjucs of food pro- 
duction during the Neolithic period, coupled with the profound .social 
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and cultural changes which follow'ed, planted the foundations of agricul- 
tural civilization, with its cities and states, its great wealth and wars. The 
world in general remained in the state of agricultural civilization until 
the eighteenth century a.d. Egypt and Babylon, Assyria and Persia, Greece 
and Rome, the feudal states of medieval Europe and the national states 
of the early modern period all subsisted upon agriculture, and their social 
and cultural patterns were clearly derived from this type of economy. 

In the more progressive states of the world, the Industrial Revolution 
terminated the period of agricultural civilization and inaugurated the era 
of industrial civilization in which we are Kving. Two great revolutionary 
epochs and three great primary types of civilization — hunting, agricul- 
tural, and industrial— such , is the broad chronology of history, 

VIII. THE FOUNDATIONS OF GENTILE SOCIETY 

Society — the whole complex of man’s relations with his fellows— is 
one of the two primary elements that make up civilization. It is of The nature 
primary importance because it provides the matrix within which the indi- 
vidual is formed. At all stages of his development, and for every one of 
his acts, society influences, if it does not determine, what he shall do. 

Man is a social animal, depending upon the organization of his society 
to aid him in securing food, protection, recreation, and an opportunity 
for survival; his worship and education are social activities rather than 
individual acts. Culture itself is a product of social activity, not a creation 
of isolated individual' genius. 

The origins of society, as we have already indicated,’- go back to the 
origins of the species. A relatively weak and feeble creature in contrast Theorigins 
to the great predatory animals, earliest man quickly discovered the desir- 
ability, in fact, the nece.ssity, of association. As generation followed gener- 
ation, quite possibly the enforced association with his fellows under all 
kinds of conditions so influenced his neurologic-emotional system that 
eventually he acquired the so-called gregarious or social instinct. Con- 
tinued association for work, war, worship, and play since that time has 
resulted, with man’s increasing knowledge and control over nature, in 
a highly organized society. Another biologic factor which conditioned 
man’s social instinct from the very beginning is the sex impulse. It was 
responsible for what was probably the original social unit — the family. 

Associated with these two biologic forces were the practical values of co- 
operation in securing food, protection, and success in economic activities 
of all kinds, as well as in recreation and worship. . 
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Three outstanding types o£ society have developed thus far in the his- 
The types tory o£ civilization; (i) kinship or gentile (tribal) society, based upon 
of society £ctitious blood relationships; (2) feudal society, based upon per- 

sonal relationships and loyalties growing out of the ascendancy of a 
powerful leader and the real needs of his followers; and (3) civil or 
political society, based upon territorial residence and the principle of 
citizenship. These types of society are not to be regarded as stages through 
which each social group must pass in its progress from the tribe to the 
civil state; the social evolution of primitive peoples, let alone that of 
the peoples of the literary period, has been by no means uniform. Yet, 
in a general sense, it may be said that these three types of society com- 
prise three steps in the growth of a social system, inasmuch as the first 
or kinship society was the earliest and the third or civil society was the 
latest to take form. Feudal society usually develops when either a kin- 
ship or a civil society begins to break up. 

In kinship or gentile society — the type possessed by primitive man — 
The origins status and privilege are determined by membership in a quasi-biologic clan 
focicly or gens, regarded as being composed of blood brothers. Its origins may be 
found in two phenomena: the family (a true biologic unit consisting of 
parents and children) and the local group (a territorial grouping of 
families and individuals brought together by the chance of environ- 
mental pressure). The family, the basic social unit and the dominant 
element in the origin of human society, arose directly out of the require- 
ments of procreation and care of children. During the preliterary period 
it was monogamous (one husband and one wife), polygynous (one hus- 
band and several wives), or polyandrous (one wife and several husbands) , 
with the monogamous form most common. It was not till the growth 
of an economic surplus that the other two forms could easily develop. 
The local group grew out of the family. It consisted of people occupying 
areas circumscribed by peculiarities of the physical environment. Blood 
relationship was of great importance within the local group but the Ituier 
had not developed far before the clan arose to take its place. 

The clan or gens (later to become a part of the tribe) was based on 
The gens blood relationship, either real or fictitious. If descent were traced through 
the maternal line, then the name -“clan” applies, if through the paternal 
line, “gens.” Membership in the gens (which term will be used here- 
after to represent both clan and gens) was hereditary in principle, yet 
adoption was frequently resorted to in order to admit people not born 

in the group; these were regarded as true blood brothers. The gens bore 

a name which was a symbol of both the group and its members. This 

name generally was sacred. Practices associated with the gens included 
exogamy (marriage outside the group), blood revenge (responsibility of 
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the members to retaliate for injuries inflicted upon their fellows by mem- 
bers of another group), and totemism (a complex of socio-religious be- 
liefs and practices).^ 

Another type of early association was the phratry or brotherhood, 
which was less important than either the family or the gens. The phratry The phratry 
was an association with social, ceremonial, or military functions. If a 
tribe contained only two such associations, each was called a moiety; if 
more than two, each was called a phratry. 

The tribe was the largest and most inclusive organization generally 
found in primitive society; only rarely were several tribes united into a The tribe 
confederation. A tribe usually consisted of a number of gentes, which 
were also organized as either phratries or moieties. The fiction of blood 
relationship was preserved in the tribe as in the gens. Furthermore, it is 
quite probable that tribes in a given district were distinguished from 
each other by differences of speech. 

Obviously the structure of primitive society was complex. The chief 
factors responsible for its evolution were education, the progress of tech- The com- 
nology (especially important as a drive towards greater complexity), and 
the growth of knowledge. The last transformed in time the more or society 
less spontaneous and unconscious social groupings of the original primi- 
tive society' into conscious and rational groupings with specific purposes 
and objectives. A functional analysis of the elements of primitive society 
(an analysis which is tentative and must not be regarded as applying 
universally to the primitive world) would read something like this: 

Family: procreative, educational, economic. 

Gens: juristic and economic. 

Phratry: ceremonial, social, military. 

Tribe: political and military. 

Confederation: political and military. 

Throughout the entire history of primitive society, the groups tended to 
remain small, relationships of individuals were generally direct and per- 
sonal, and' social organization as a whole was narrowly bound by 
customs which had far more weight tlran the laws of civilized society. 

Rational purpose was scarcely understood: all things were attributed to 
divine will, thus making supernaturalism (the belief that nature and 
man are controlled by invisible spiritual powers) a strong social force.“ 

Thanks to the heavy weight of the hand of supernaturalism, social 
change proceeded very slowly during the preliterary period. Believing Primitive 
that kinship groupings were arranged by divine will, even that they 

r For a discussion o£ totembm, see pp. 42-^3. 

2 On the relation between primitive society and religion, sec pp. 41-43. 
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themselves were remotely deseended from the gods, primitive men were 
unwilling to introduce any modifications into the established system 
except under extreme pressure. Thus for hundreds of thousands of yetirs 
the gentile groups— family, gens, and tribe — continued to act in the educa- 
tional, economic, political, and religious fields, and the great institutions 
of later times— school, economic organization, state, and church — re- 
mained undifferentiated. This was particularly true of the ages prior to 
the rise of the civilization of the Peasants. Differentiation of true social 
classes likewise awaited settled village life and the accumulation of an 
economic surplus. 

With the Neolithic Age, several new factors came into play and began 
to transform the old society, but left its kinship basis untouched. These 
were ( 1 ) the accumulation of wealth, (2) the beginning of organized 
warfare, (3) the acquisition of leisure by some of the group, and (4) 
the lessening of the dangers of the hunting life, which permitted the 
weaker members to survive and thus created .social cla.sses. The accumu- 
lation of wealth led to conflicts between clans and tribes, which resulted 
in the subjugation of the vanquished by the victor, and created a new 
type of social relationship, slavery, which had nothing to do with kinship. 
Slavery permitted a rudimentary economic specialization, and the growth 
of an economic organization which was more productive than anything 
which unassisted gentile groups could provide. It also tended to crystal- 
lize the tendency towards social stratification. Warfare, instituted pri- 
marily for predatory gain, itself became institutionalized and habitual; 
wars were fought for religious reasons, for fame, or for no reason at 
all except that leaders desired them. The increased productivity which 
created a leisure class, also enabled the 'priests (the shamans of the earlier 
age) to gather into their hands all religious, economic, and political 
power. The priests were the ruling class in the Neolithic period and the 
subsequent Archaic period. This increasing sj^ecialization of social forms 
threatened the very existence of gentile society. As a matter of fact, these 
forces could not actually transform gentile into civil society, but they 
weakened the kinship bonds and facilitated the rise of feudalism, an 
intermediate stage of social evolution. 

Primitive government passed through two stages, the first identified 
with the civilization of the Hunters, the second with that of the Peasants. 
During the Hunting period, when kinship society held full sway and 
had not yet begun to feel the effects of social differentiation, leadership 
of tribes and clans was vested in the individuals who could lead the 
group to good hunting grounds and guarantee it the maximum protec- 
tion. Such leaders were chosen by the elders, for hereditary succession 
would have been dangerous to rely upon. The form of government of 
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such groups is known as gerontocracy (rule by the old). Monarchy did 
exist in primitive times, but it was the exception. In the Peasant era, 
it became much more common, but even then the king owed his position 
to the fact that he was chief priest. The intense supernaturalism of primi- 
tive man gave the shamans an important voice in all decisions affecting 
the group. Later, when the priests were believed to possess supernatural 
control over flocks and fields, their influence over the group, already 
strong in the civilization of the Hunters, enabled them to become vir- 
tually absolute. The first states thus arose under the control of the priests, 
a development which culminated during die Archaic period, from 5000 
to 1800 E.C. 

In primitive times, the group exercised almost absolute control over 
the individual. Customs or “laws,” transmitted orally and rigorously en- 
forced by group pressure, defined nearly all aspects of his behavior. Such 
“laws” were regarded as the will of the gods. Violation not only offended 
the group but also displeased the gods, upon whose good will the group 
depended for its very existence. In view of the fact that the gods were 
supposed to watch intimately over the activities' of each person, con- 
formity was not only a virtue but an absolute necessity, and the laws 
were obeyed far more literally than they are today. Trials were generally 
magico-religious ordeals, the question of guilt or innocence being re- 
ferred to the gods for decision. Punishment usually took the terrible form 
of exile (which deprived the individual of his kin’s protection and made 
him ready prey to all corners) or corporal punishment (usually according 
to the principle of lex talionis—m eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth). 

IX. THE ORIGINS OF RELJGION 

Religion was far more important in primitive times than in any subse- 
quent period of history. It not only largely determined a man’s intel- 
lectual life, but also exerted a compelling influence upon his social, 
political, economic, and educational activities. 

In spite of its paramount influence in the evolution of civilization, 
religion remains one of the most difficult phenomena to define, sati-sfac- 
torily. Perhaps the following definition may be used in lieu of anything 
better: religion consists of man’s attempts to discover and explain the 
purpose of his universe, together with the means he has devised to place 
himself in harmony with that purpose once it has been discerned. The 
most important elements in religion may be regarded as (i) the religious 
thrill, (2) religious concepts, and, (3) rites and ceremonies. 

The religious thrill arises out of man’s sense of the mysterious and 
awesome character of the supernatural world. Primitive man found in 
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the universe much that he could not understand— the vagaries o£ for- 
tune, the run of game, the sequence of cold and warmth, the personali- 
ties of his fellows, dreams, coincidence, birth and death, and much more. 
Unable to offer satisfactory naturalistic explanations for such phenomena, 
he accounted for them as the action of a supernatural power which, he 
believed, pervaded all nature, including man himself. This power, existing 
outside himself and incomprehen.sible to him, primitive man regarded 
with an awesome fear and respect. The Melane.sian natives call sucli 
power mana, a term which has been adopted by the anthropologists. 
The emotional reaction experienced by primitive man when confronted 
by this mysterious force is the religious thrill, basic even to more highly 
developed religions. 

As man attempted to rationalize the meaning and value of the re- 
ligious thrill, he gradually formulated a number of concepts or ideas 
concerning various aspects of the supernatural world. In more advanced 
religions, such concepts constitute theology. One of thf; most important 
of early “theological” ideas was sacredness: a sacred thing (or person or 
place) was ah object charged with mana, something which could be 
handled or approached safely only by specialists who understood the 
nature and action of supernatural forces. The sacred was half feared, 
half revered. If an uninitiated person should come into contact witli it 
or misuse it, its mystic power would unciucstionably bring him mis- 
fortune, if not disaster. On the other hand, when properly approached 
and manipulated, the sacred object would bring good fortune and success 
to the individual or the group in whose interests he approached it. In- 
dividuals who were skilled in dealing with the supernatural were tlie 
shamans or medicine men — the first priests. 

Another concept of outstanding importance was that of clean and 
unclean, which terms signify safety and danger. Objects that were dean 
did not possess much mana; unclean things were charged with a type 
of mana considered e.specially dangerous to man— evil mana, in fact. 
Periodically die shamans, by appropriate rites, would divest the unclean 
of its harmful powers and thus make it clean. The classification of natural 
phenomena into two groups led naturally to the establishment of pro- 
hibitions or te^oor— regulations of the behavior of the group’s members 
under all conditions. Violators of taboos were offenders against the gods. 
In this fashion taboos became the fundamental organs of primitive .social 
control. . 

There were of course many other religious concepts, .such as sacrifice 
(designed to strengthen and renew the bonds between man and the gods 
and al-s-o to show man’s appreciation of divine aid) and jctishisni (the 
veneration of an object because it was the abode of a spirit which would 
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bring good luck to the worshiper). Through all concepts ran a strong 
current of magic, the discussion of which falls most appropriately under 
the consideration of ritual. 

Ritual, another important element of primitive religion, consisted of 
(i) ceremonies and (2) the functions of shamans, two types of be- 
havior quite different in nature and in aim. Ceremonies or rites were 
group expressions of awe, fear, reverence, humility, requests for aid, and 
gratitude towards the supernatural world. For the most part they were 
concerned with securing from the gods rewards and the fulfillment of 
immediate desires. The practical problem of persuading or compelling 
the supernatural powers to grant such benefits or aids was solved by 
magic, the shaman’s art. It consists of formulas, acts, and attitudes, known 
to and properly understood only by the shaman, which effected commu- 
nication with supernatural powers. Magic is more practical, more imme- 
diate in its results, than worship or ceremony. 

In the light of this discussion, it is apparent that primitive religion 
was a complex thing, reaching into all fields of human activity and 
exercising an overwhelming influence upon thought. The mind of primi- 
tive man moved always in terms of the supernatural, except when it 
dealt with practical problems, and even in this restricted field religion 
has its part. 

Primitive religion evolved through four different but not distinct 
stages, the last two of which were really subdivisions or aspects of the 
second. In the beginning, the mysterious supernatural power recognized 
by man as activating the world was neither differentiated nor personal- 
ized by him— it was considered as mana. This was the stage of animatism 
and it probably persisted well down into Paleolithic times. At some point 
in the development of the Hunting civilization, however, man began 
to visualize this generalized power in terms of his own experience and 
so was led to difierentiate and personalize it; thus the concept of separate 
spirits or deities was introduced. By this change animatism was trans- 
formed into animism. The external world came to be regarded not' as a 
material thing, but as the abode of distinct, personalized spiritual forces. 
It was natural that certain forces should be held in greater respect than 
the rest, and that they should be connected with those elements of man’s 
environment that were most vital to him. Consequently, during the 
Upper Paleolithic period, there arose what is sometimes referred to as 
nagualism — the worship of individual animal guardian spirits. Hunting 
man, dependent upon game for his very existence, worshiped the spirits 
of all animals. Individual hunters identified themselves by mystic rites 
with the spirits of individual animals, those animals thereafter being- 
taboo. Aided and protected in both the spiritual and the material woi'lds 
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(between which, as a matter of fact, the' Hunters and other primitive 
men did not distinguish) by these animal guardian spirits, the Hunters 
made of them the first personalized gods and worshiped them accord- 
ingly. Other spiritual forces, such as those associated with weather, rivers, 
trees, and the sun, also played important parts in the daily life of Hunting 
man. 

It was in connection with nagualism that both magic and art first 
arose. Magic was originally directed chiefly towards the most important 
elements of the Hunter’s environment, namely, the animals upon which 
he preyed. In the Upper Paleolithic period, shamans crept through 
tortuous passages into dim recesses of great caves and there, by the dim 
light of smoking lamps, engraved, modeled, and painted the outlines and 
pictures of the animals hunted by their group: bison, boar, stag, and the 
like. By suitable ritual, such as marking the painting with a wound over 
it,? hc<art or by placing the imprint of the slnunan’s irand on its .side, the 
primitive magicians gained control over the symbol and so placed the 
real animals at the mercy of their group. Thus, by sympathetic magic 
(the treatment of a symbol so as to affect the reality it represent.s) , good 
hunting was assured and the success of the tribe iu its prime economic 
activity guaranteed. Many of these cave paintings are superb in form, 
line, and coloring. This was the beginning of art. While the cave paint- 
ings and engravings were quite naturalistic, cave art as a whole was 



Early pictorial representation: two hunters, from the caves 
of ea.stern Spaiti. (Obennaicr and Wernert) 


utilitarian, that is, it was trot created for art’s sake but for a practical, 
economic purpose. , , 

A.S the life of the group became more complex, individual animal 
guardian spirits tended to give place to group guardian spirits, some of 
which vyere not animals but various objects such as harpoons or moun- 
tains. The members of a gens now ettjoyed in common the protection 
of such a spirit; frequently they took their names from it, and they be- 
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lieved themselves to be descended from it. And so nagualism gave way to 
totemism, the last and highest stage of primitive religion. Totemism, the 
chief factor in the unity and organization of the gens, was as much a 
social as a religious phenomenon, and is of paramount importance in 
the study of the early state. 

During the Neolithic period totemism was supplemented by the wor- 
ship of fertility deities such as the Great Earth Mother (the principle (5) 
of vegetation and of the increase of flocks and herds) ; also at this time 
sun worship became prominent. These innovations revealed that various 
new elements of man’s environment were becoming important. Animal^ 
had been the focus of the Hunters’ thoughts. The Peasants, however, 
concentrated on crops and harvests, and their religion was associated 
with fertility, which was now personalized as a female spirit, the Mother 
Goddess, with her fructifying consort, the male Sun. Later in the Neo- 
lithic Age a male vcgetatioti deity, the o&pring of the Earth Mother and 
the Sun, was added. His worshipers believed he was born in the spring 
(thus restoring life to the crops), died in the fall (resulting in the end 
of the growing season), and was reborn with the return of vegetation. 

The religious systems of the Archaic peoples were built around these 
fertility deities, and most of the great world religions of today drew 
heavily upon them at the time of their formation. 

The discussion of the mind of primitive man belongs naturally to the 
section on primitive religion, because early thought was so thoroughly The 
dominated by supernaturalism. The primitive mind was naive, mystical, 
and imaginative. Only in technology was it at all mundane and matter- 
of-fact. Granted its premises — all of which were based on the failure to 
differentiate between the emotional and the intellectual— the primitive 
mind was not illogical, yet its logic differed from that of the scientific 
mind. Reasoning by analogy was customary, and what would seem to 
us to be fallacious offered conclusive proof to primitive man. The high- 
est products of early mentality were magic and the system of thought and 
behavior called animism. Nevertheless, even under such conditions, work 
with stone, observation of the flight of spears and arrows, and considera- 
tion of other technical problems initiated a kind of objective thought 
which eventually gave rise to science. This kind of thought, however, 
was considered unimportant and the intellectual elite — the shamans — 
scarcely bothered with it. Primitive thought was also characterized by 
an extreme conservatism, a profound reluctance to accept change. 
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X. SUMMARY OF THE GROWTH OF PRIMITIVE 
CIVILIZATIONS 

We have now reviewed the progress o£ mankind during the preliterary 
period. At some time during the Pliocene division of Cenozoic time, 
more than a million years ago, man appeared as a differentiated Primate 
and, under pressure of environmental forces, became a terrestrial animal. 
His weakness in comparison with the other animals necessitated social 
organization arid encouraged the growth of his gregarious tendency. 
Two lines of descent developed— Paleoanthropic and Ncoanthropic — the 
latter of which apparently diverged farthest from the parent stem. In 
the crisis of the Pleistocene Ice Age, only the second survived. By the 
end of the Ice Age, say about 10,000 b.c., the Ncoanthropic line had pro- 
duced the modern races of man. The physical evolution of man was 
accompanied by experiments in the building of society and culture. Be- 
tween 1,000,000 and 5000 B.c. three types of economy were developed — 
Collectional, Hunting, and Peasant— each with a distinct socio-cultural 
pattern. These are listed below in the order of their appearance: 

EoUthic Establishment of the Collectional economy 

Selection of wood, shell, and stone implements 
Origins of language 
The rude social pack 

Paleolithic Establishment of the Hunting economy 

Chipped stone techniques: core and flake tools 

Fire-making, cave dwellings, clothing 

Animatism 

Ceremonial burial 

Animism and nagualism 

Rise of the shamans as a functional class 

Origins of gentile society: growth of gens and tribe 

Neolithic Establishment of the Peasant economy 
Polished stone technique 

Agriculture (hoe culture) and domestication of animals 

Ceramics, spinning, weaving, basketry 

Economic surplus (wealth) and routine work 

Origin of true social classes: dominance of the priest class 

Organized warfare 

Crude origins of writing and the calendar 

Beginnings of long distance commerce on a barter basis 

Development of gentile society and totemism 

Worship of fertility deities 

Beginnings of irrigation and field agriculture 

It should be noted that the list of new achievements grows longer with 
each successive period. In spite of the extreme conservatism of primitive 
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society— a conservatism that grew out o£ early man’s real fear o£ novelty 
as the embodiment of forces (mana) which were unknown and therefore 
potentially dangerous to him — ^^each social and cultural innovation opened 
the door to progress. Core ideas and core inventions, such as language, 
mana, magic, stone tools, the wheel, and agriculture, served as points of 
departure for the amplification, adaptation, and wider application of their 
central principles. Thus, the first steps having been taken at immense 
cost, the later steps followed more easily and the rate of progress in- 
creased steadily. This is shown by the relative durations of the three 
preliterary civilizations. Whereas the EoHthic or Collectional civilization 
can be measured in terms of a geologic epoch, that of the Hunters lasted , 
only some hundreds of thousands of years, and the civilization of the 
Peasants only a few millennia. 

The relationship of these civilizations to each other can best be seen 
by the following diagram: 
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With the coming of the Ice Age, the civilization of the Collectors de- 
veloped into that of the Hunters, which flourished throughout the Pleis- 
tocene period. As the Ice Age drew to a close and the conditions under 
which the Hunting civilization had flourished were radically changed, 
the Hunters divided and attempted to meet the challenge of two en- 
tirely new environments, to each of which they were equally alien. Those 
who migrated northwards into the forest regions of Eurasia degenerated 
into the Epipaleolithic collectors and were saved from a continued low 
state of existence only by the introduction of items of Peasant culture 
from the south. This transformed the Epipaleolithic civilization into that 
of the Warrior Folk, in which the social forms of the old Hunting peo- 
ples were still dominant. Meanwhile, in the Near East, the migrants 
from Afrasia developed the new civilization of the Peasants, the most 
advanced civilization yet to appear. At about 5000 b.c. the civilization 
of the Peasants was transformed into the Archaic civilization, first of 
the great civilizations of the literary period. It should be noted that the 
Warrior Folk were not formed until after this date. 

In closing our discussion of the preliterary period, we notice that the 
first chapter of the history of civilization covers more than 99 per cent 
of man’s life on earth. The brevity of our discussion of primitive civi- 
lization is due to the paucity of information, and does not imply that 
the period itself is relatively unimportant. As a matter of fact, social types. 
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cultural forces, and attitudes towards life established during this age not 
only influenced strongly the civilizations immediately following, but 
have continued to affect society and culture to the present day. 
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I. ENVIRONMENTAL REGIONS OF THE ANCIENT 
WORLD 


T wo CLASSES of facts are essential to the understanding of history: 
(l) knowledge of the physical environment (location, climate, 
soil, flora and fauna, natural resources, and lines of communica- 
tion) and (2) chronological facts (the time relationship of events). 
Human activity and the social environment should always be considered 
in terms of the physical environment and chronological sequence. Civi- 
lization originated in the fertile river valleys of the Ancient East because 
they were valleys and not defenseless plains. Cities were built at favorable 
commercial sites or in places where exploitation or administration of the 
surrounding territory was easy. The physical environment, however, does 
not determine human activity or the growth of civilization. It is merely 
a limiting factor, offering various possibilities from which man chooses 
according to his particular biological and cultural heritage. 

The Ancient world may be divided into two great environmental areas : 
(i) the Ancient Near East and the Mediterranean basin, where the great 
civilizations of antiquity originated and flourished between 5000 b.c. and 
500 A.D., and (2) the surrounding lands of Northern Africa, Europe, and 
Western Asia, whence came invaders, commercial goods, and culture 
elements which modified and sometimes revolutionized social patterns 
within the civilized area. These two regions— the civilized and un- 
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MAP 2. REGIONS OT THE ANCIENT WORLD 


The three river valley refuges, indicated by the ■ numerals, are (i) Egypt, 
(2) Mesopotamia, and (3) the Indus Valley 

civilized— differed radically in climate and topography. The first was 
characterized from the beginning of the literary epoch by settled village 
and city life, whereas nomadism persisted in the second until long after 
the opening of the Christian era. 

The regions Seen as a whole, the Ancient world consisted of the following regions : 
Ancient Southern Steppes and Deserts, desiccated remains of Afrasia, cx- 

worid tended across North Africa from the Atlantic to the Red Sea and in- 
eluded the Arabian Peninsula to the east of the lied Sea. Located in the 
The ' belt of northeast trade winds, this region had little rain (the trades be- 
came warmer and absorbed more moisture as they blew towards the 
Sind equator). It comprised the western half of a dry belt extending from the 

Deserts Atlantic across Africa and Asia to southern China. Not all or even the 

greater part of it was desert. Steppe conditions prevailed. A meager 
growth of scrubby bush and grass, the result of infrequent rains, sup- 
plied a precarious ration for the flocks of nomadic tribes. Occasional 
oases marked the surface appearance of underground waters and per- 
mitted a few of the steppe folk to lead a more settled life. Periodic failure 
of forage, coupled with natural increase of population, resulted in suc- 
cessive oiitpourings of the pastoral nomads and their conquest of the 
civilized [leoples of. the fertile river valleys near by. Between such major 
migrations, the nomads were coiistantly at war with their civilized neigh- 
bors and paradoxically served them as carriers of their goods. 
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The river valley refuges (of the Nile, Tigris-Euphrates, and Indus 
rivers), which cut across the desert, formed a second distinct region of 
the Ancient world. These valleys were made by rivers which rose either 
south or north of the desert belt and were fed by seasonal rains and 
snows. In each the river overflowed in late spring or summer, fertilizing 
the land along its banks and supplying plentiful water for irrigation 
systems built by man. These valleys, located in the midst of a sparsely 
inhabited desert-steppe, provided some security against invasion and en- 
abled the early civilizations to get under way. Successful agriculture was 
possible only because of the organized efforts of the inhabitants in drain- 
ing the swamps (originally a characterisdc feature of each valley) and 
building extensive canals and reservoirs for storing water. The river 
valleys received no more rainfall than the desert-steppe regions they 
traversed. Population early became dense but tended to rise or fall as the 
irrigation systems were maintained or neglected. By the fifth millennium 
B.c. many towns apd cities had arisen in this area, which became the 
heart of the Archaic civilization. 

A third region was the Highland Zone, a great arm of mountains thrust 
westwards from the Himalaya-Pamir core of Asia. From cast to west, it 
consisted of the Hindu Kush and Elburz Mountains, the Kurdistan and 
Armenian Highlands, and the Plateau of Iran which they enclose; the 
Caucasus and Taurus Mountains, with the Lebanon spur jutting south- 
wards from the Taurus into Syria; the Anatolian Plateau; the Balkan, 
Carpathian, and Bohemian Mountains and the Alps; the Apennines and 
their African extension, the Atlas ranges; the Pyrenees and the Spanish 
Plateau. The various regions of the Highland Zone had distinct climates, 
resources, and flora, but all were unfavorable to the easy growth of civi- 
lization. Only where the Highland Zone abutted on fertile and already 
civilized regions, as in the Kurdistan Highlands or the Lebanons, did 
the upland peoples progress rapidly. The Highland -Zone was inhabited 
for the most part by members of the Alpine race, thrust between the 
Mediterraneans of the south and the Nordics of Northern Europe. Like 
the peoples of the Southern Steppes, the Alpines of the Highland Zone 
were potential— and frequendy actual — invaders of the more civilized 
regions of the valleys and plains. 

The Mediterranean region consisted of the northern and eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea and the coast of North Africa from Gibraltar 
to the Carthaginian Promontory. The climate was subtropical, with cool, 
rainy winters and hot, dry summers. The winter chmat'e was almost ideal 
for human activity, but the summers were harmfully dry. Vegetation was 
diversified, with evergreens, olives, wheat, and grapes of chief impor- 
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fance. Throughout the greater part of Ancient times, there were ample 
forests. Possibly the most important single element of the Mediterranean 
environment was the enormously long coastline with its numerous good 
harbors and tideless beaches. The Mediterranean Sea and its branches, 
the Adriatic, Aegean, and Black Seas, provided Ancient man with his 
most important artery for commercial, military, political, and cultural 
purposes. This region developed a high civilization only after city life, 
organized government, and a rich culture had flourished in the river 
valley refuges for thousands of years. When civilization came here, how- 
ever, it rose to greater heights and diverged farther from primitive tradi- 
tions than in the Ancient East. The people who created the Mediter- 
ranean civilizations in Ancient times were of mixed Mediterranean and 
Alpine stock, the Alpine elements being provided by invasions from the 
Highland Zone to the north. 

The Northwest Quadrant consisted of Northwestern Europe (north 

(5) of the Highland Zone) about as far east as the presen,t western boundary 

Northwest U.S.S.R. and included the British Isles and the vSeandinavian 

Quadrant Peninsula. The climate may be classified as maritime or oceanic, as it 

was greatly moderated by the North Atlantic Drift (a continuation of 
the Gulf Stream) . Located in the path of the westerlies, it enjoyed mod- 
erately rainy summers and autumns and a fair amount of precipitation at 
other seasons; the temperature was remarkably uniform. Consisting of 
old massives, or small plateaus, lowlands, and plains, it merged in the 
east with the Great Northern Plain which extends across Europe and 
Asia from the Rhine to the Pacific. Originally it was almost completely 
forested. Here, most likely, the Nordic race developed, but civilization 
of a high quality did not appear until the Middle Ages. In Ancient 
times, the Northwest Quadrant supplied the civilized southerners with 
valuable materials such as tin, gold, amber, furs, and slaves, and its in- 
habitants were wont to mix with the Alpines of the Highland Zone for 
the purpose of invading the civihzed areas. 

The Northern Steppe, the last region of the Ancient world, extended 

(6) from eastern Germany and the Ukraine eastwards across Asia to the 
Northern Pitcific and is called the Great Northern Plain. An offshoot of this region 

Steppe —the Hungarian Plain— lay in the heart of the Alpine Zone, in the 

Danube Valley between the Carpathian, Balkan, and Alpine ranges. The 
climate of the Northern Steppe was continental — the summers were quite 
warm and moderately rainy, the winter temperatures very low and the 
air harmfully dry. While there were considerable fore.st.s in the northern 
part, the, southern (and larger) part was grassland. Here dwelt large 
tribes of pastoral nomads, better organized for warfare than their fellows 
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in the Southern Steppes and forming a constant threat to any civilized 
and wealthy areas within reach. Here the horse apparently was first 
domesticated and used for riding; its acquisition made the Northern 
Steppe folk much more dangerous. The people of this region were of 
mixed Alpine and Nordic stock in the west, of Mongoloid stock in the 
east. 

The six regions comprising the Ancient world were not sharply marked 
off from each other, nor did all parts of the same region possess exactly 
the same general characteristics. It is best to regard the areas described 
above as arbitrarily generalized divisions of the habitat of Ancient man, 
each producing to a greater or less extent the type of life indicated. 

In general, higher civilization originated in the river valley refuges 
and on the lower slopes of the Highland Zone immediately contiguous The setting 
to the valleys. These areas possessed the most highly developed social 
and cultural forms until about looo b.c. After that, leadership passed to civilizations 
the Mediterranean region, where it was held until the fifth century a.d., 
with only a slight return eastwards between 300 b.c. and the Christian 
era. After 500 a,d. civilization collapsed in the Mediterranean region, and 
a considerable period elapsed before the peoples of the Northwest Quad- 
rant could take up the task where the Mediterranean folk had left off, 

Even down to the present, the Northern Steppes have remained on the 
fringe of the higher cultures, and there is little indication that they will 
supplant Western Europe as cultural leaders. The position of Western 
Europe is all the more secure because, since 1500 Aa>., its peoples have 
established their civilization overseas in the Americas, South Africa, Asia, 
and Oceania. 

The Archaic and Ancient Imperial civilizations were built up by the 
native peoples of the river valleys, mixed with migrants into those re- Thcnorth- 
gions from the Southern Steppes and the Elighland Zone. Archaic civi- 
lization was transformed into Ancient Imperial civilization (the civiliza- civilization 
tion of the Near East from 1500 to 300 b.c.) largely through the invasion 
of the Archaic world by Warrior Folk from the Northern Steppe. The 
invasions that led to this transformation in the Near East also laid the 
foundations for the Hellenic and Roman civilizations of the Mediter- 
ranean region. The decline of Roman civilization was accelerated by in- 
vasions from the eastern part of the Northwest Quadrant and from the 
Northern Steppe. The decay of Roman power, however, came only after 
it had succeeded in “pre-civilizing” the greater (western) part of the 
Northwest Quadrant. Throughout the medieval and in the early modern 
period. Western civilization was constantly exposed to attacks from both 
the Soutlrern and the Northern steppes. These it successfully resisted and 
eventually, during the eighteenth century, launched an offensive of its 
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own which brought the greater part of the Southern and Northern 
steppes under its military, political, and economic control. In general, 
then, it may be said that ever since the establishment of cities the course 
of civilization has been northwestwards. Babylon and Thebes gave way 
to Miletus and Athens, Athens to Carthage and Rome, and Rome to the 
great capitals and culture centers of Western Europe such as Paris and 
London. The drive to the west was sufficiently strong after 1500 a.d. to 
carry Western civilization across the oceans to non-European lands. 

Following the suggestion of Professor J. L. Myres, the expansion of 
civilization from the Ancient East to the Northwest Quadrant may be 
viewed in three stages or horizons: 

(1) The fluvial or riparian stage, to about 1000 b.c., during which civi- 
lization centered in the protected river valleys of the Ancient East. They 
were civilizations of ease of existence, based upon agriculture. 

(2) The thalassic or Mediterranean stage, to 500 a.d., during which 
civilization centered on' the northern shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 
They were civilizations of intercourse, based upon agriculture and com- 
merce. 

(3) The oceanic or world stage, since the fifteenth century a.d., dur- 
ing which civilization centered in the Atlantic countries of Western 
Europe and expanded from there over the entire world. This is a civi- 
lization of intercourse, based upon agriculture and commerce and, in- 
creasingly since 1800, upon industry as well. 

The first two stages fall within the Ancient period of history; the 
medieval era saw the transition from the thalassic to the oceanic horizon; 
and the oceanic or world stage falls entirely within the modern period. 

11. THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST 

The region in which higher civilization first appeared is best known 
as the Ancient Near East. It consisted of the fertile valleys of the Nile, 
Tigris-Euphrates, and Indus, together with the well-watered slopes of 
the Lebanon Mountains, the valley of the Orontes River, and the Syrian 
Plain. Although the Anatolian, Armenian, and Kurdistan Highlands 
must be included, the Plateau of Iran, except in its western part, did not 
fall within this culture area. The salt deserts and difficult terrain of Iran 
separated the Indus, except by sea, from the rest of the Ancient East. 
To the west, the Ancient Near East embraced the greater part of Ana- 
tolia, Cyprus, Crete, the southern Aegean islands, and a portion of south- 
eastern Greece. 

On its southern edge, the Ancient Near East was bounded and pro- 
tected by desert and sea; Co the north, by the Highland Zone. It offered 
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Primary areas of civilization: Mesopotamia and Egypt 
Secondary areas of civilization: Palestine-Syria, the Aegean basin, and Anatolia 


a variety of environmental conditions which stimulated culture and 
commerce. Its most important areas, in the beginning, were the great Geography 
valleys, which were highly productive w'hen properly drained and suffi- 
ciently protected from the pastoral nomads of the steppe and the moun- civilization 
taineens of the highlands. The absence or inferiority of metals, building 
stone, and other essentials in the valleys encouraged commerce and re- 
sulted in the widening of culture contacts, which further stimulated civi- 
lization. The necessity for organized work in order, through irrigation, 
to make the valleys livable promoted the rapid growth of political or- 
ganization. Successive invasions of the older Centers of the Ancient East ■ 
by the steppe folk not only provided new blood and rulers, but also 
modified the conservatism arising from the primacy of agriculture and 
brought into being a military class and imperialist states. By looo b.g. 
these invasions had produced everywhere in the Ancient East except in 
the Aegean region that most hopeless of alT social systems: a military 
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aristocracy, with its bureaucracy and an exploited and ignorant peas- 
antry. 

In the Aegean region, largely because commerce was so important and 
The Aegean life was not SO easy as in the river valleys, the invasions destroyed the 
cxceprioiS Archaic type of civilization, and in its place arose a new, secular civiliza- 
rcgion tion which we call the “Hellenic.” Thus, while the greater part of the 
Ancient East declined in creative power under the influence of Ancient 
Imperial society, new avenues of development vital to the subsequent 
history of man were opened in the Aegean. 

III. THE TRANSITION FROM PEASANT TO ARCHAIC 
CIVILIZATION 

Between 5000 and 3500 b.c. the civilization of the Peasants in the river 
The valleys of the Ancient Near East was transformed into Archaic civiliza- 
chronobgy Most of the latter’s fundamental elements had certainly been created 
transition in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and possibly in the Indus Valley, by 4000 b.c. 
Its appearance in the Aegean region was delayed for almost another 
millennium. 

The question as to where Archaic civilization first appeared is much 
The piob- debated. Claims are advanced for Egypt and Mesopotamia. The prob- 
ability is that there was a simultaneous origin of historical civilization in 
. Egypt and in Mesopotamia, the peoples of the two regions meeting the 

same problems in much the same way, at approximately the same time. 
Archaic civilization in the valley of the lower Indus may have received 
its initial stimulus from Mesopotamia, although this is by no means cer- 
tain. Archaic civilization in the Aegean region was much influenced by 
Archaic Egypt, as well as by Mesopotamia and Syria. Syria was also 
largely influenced by Mesopotamia. The question of origins, however, is 
of lesser importance than the manner in which Peasant civilization was 
transformed into Archaic civilization. 

The transition from prelitcrary to historical civilization was, generally 
Factors speaking, a change from the relatively static conditions of primitive so- 
dynamic life of truly civilized society. The iron grip of custom 
to Archaic was relaxed under the pressure of the introduction of important new 
culture elements and the dissolution of kinship society. Chiefly responsible 
for this transition was the challenge to the Afrasian peoples of the desic- 
cation of their homeland. This challenge was succe.ssfully met by the 
introduction of agriculture and the domestication of animals in the river 
valleys, which provided maximum protection. But this solution did not 
exhaust the energies of the river valley peoples. On the contrary, through 
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the surplus thus acquired, it made possible leisure for some of the pop- 
ulation. Yet the transformation of food-gatherers into cultivators was not 
easily accomplished since, before such a change could be satisfactorily 
effected, the Nilotic and Mesopotamian jungle swamps had to be con- 
verted into open fields and carefully tended irrigation canals. The con- 
centrated population of these river valley refuges — originally peopled be- 
cause of the abundance of game there at a time when game was rapidly 
disappearing from the surrounding deserts — was organized and dis- 
ciplined for co-operative effort so that great irrigation systems might be 
built. The new discipline and the growth of larger social units seriously 
weakened the bonds of kinship society, and made way for civil or polit- 
ical society based upon residence. 

As the irrigation systems made the lands more productive, the Peasant 
villages most favorably located for agriculture or intertribal commerce, 
as well as those which accidentally enjoyed superior leadership for several 
generations, evolved into towns, and in some instances into cities, through 
conquest of their neighbors and the normal attraction of progressive in- 
dividuals. The new towns and cities w'ere dominated by the ruling class 
inherited from the old Peasant civilization, namely, the priesthood. The 
temple was the center of each city’s life. As priest-kings, the rulers fought 
against each other for more land, for access to raw materials or trade 
routes, or merely to enhance the prestige and power of the gods whom 
they served. Gradually out of such conditions emerged the territorial 
state, ruled by a king who owed his position to his priesthood and who 
devoted much of his time to religious ceremonial in the interests of the 
people whom he govenred. This development was not synchronized in 
all parts of the Archaic W'orld. The organized territorial state appeared 
in Egypt at about 3400 b.c., in Mesopotamia not until about 2100 b.c., 
still later in the Indus Valley and the Aegean region. 

It is apparent from the above discussion that there was no sharp divid- 
ing line between the Peasant and Archaic societies. Archaic society was 
created by the same forces as Peasant society. In fact, the carry-over from 
the preliterary to the historical period was of the utmost importance. By 
the fifth millennium b.c. most of the implements and technological devices 
used by civilized peoples until the Industrial Revolution had already been 
invented. Society, already organized along gentile lines, saw the appear- 
ance of a rudimentary feudalism which presaged civil forms. Agriculture 
and pastoral life flourished and intertribal commerce was well developed. 
Religion was rich in ceremonies and beliefs and the supernaturalistic 
interpretation of the world and its phenomena had already been attained. 
Language was well developed and the pictogram stage of writing had 
been reached. Thus, the first fifteen centuries of the Archaic period did 
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little more than perpetuate and enrich the fundamental habits, industries, 
and ideas of primitive man. 

The chief cultural innovations of the transitional age were writing. 
The chief advanced forms of metallurgy, the calendar, navigation, and irrigation. 

Together, these developments provided the material basis for the growth 
transition of Archaic civilization. 

During this period, writing progressed far beyond the pictograms of 
■Witting the Upper Paleolithic period. First, the signs were conventionalized, that 
is, a given sign, always the same, was identified with a given material 
object. Second, the conventionalized signs were identified with abstract 
ideas— a much more difficult step for early man. Third, signs represent- 
ing abstractions were identified with sounds of the human voice, each 
symbol standing for either an entire word or a syllable. By 4000 b.c., in 
Egypt and probably in Mesopotamia as w'ell, writing had passed through 
these stages and all that remained in order to complete its development 
was the introduction of an alphabet. This was not accomplished until 
3500 B.c. in Egypt, when an alphabet of twenty-four signs representing 
the consonantal sounds made its appearance. For most practical purposes, 
however, writing was in general use in the more advanced regions of 
the Archaic world by about 4000 b.c. 

The effects of writing upon the subsequent development of civilization 
The effects are incalculable. Writing made it easy to transmit beliefs and tradition.s— 
introduction certain guarantee of the continuity and increasing integration of the 
ofwriting social process. It promoted the growth of, systematic knowledge and so 
facilitated cultural progress. It simplified the administration not only of 
larger political units but also of great commercial enterprises. It gave, 
to the ruling class a new instriinaent of control over their subjects, and 
greatly widened the intellectual gap between learned and ignorant. Writ- 
ing also facilitated communication over long distances and so tended to 
break down the isolation not only of small social units but of great 
Archaic societies such as the Egyptian and the Mesopotamian. Even 
though writing perpetuated outworn beliefs and customs, it must l)c 
regarded as perhaps the most dynamic factor in civilization. 

The invention of metallurgy, the second great invention of the period 
The of transition, also accelerated sociql change. Where and under what con- 
mtioducaon copper working (as distinct from the utilization of native copper, 

which dates from the fifth millennium) was finst discovered is unknown; 
Egypt and Cyprus botli have been narped as the place of origin. Method.s' 
were crude at first and improved slowly, but by 4000 b.c. a rather good 
product was available. The mixing of copper with tin to produce bronze 
(a much harder and therefore more satisfactory metal) did not begin 
until 3500; casting came in much later, and ironworking was delayed 
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until the middle of the second millennium b.c. The use of gold and silver 
dates from the early fourth millennium b.c. Although most major metal- 
lurgical advances were made after 4000, the period of transition prepared 
the way for them and so really inaugurated the Age of Metals. 

Metalworking fostered the rise of the smith, a specialized and highly 
efficient craftsman, and stimulated the division of labor and facilitated 
building and the arts, thus laying the basis for the material culture 
of Archaic civilization. It also revolutionized the techniques of warfare, 
and gave an immense advantage to those civilized peoples who could 
fashion weapons out of the new material. It encouraged prospecting and 
therefore exploration; the latter naturally improved transportation and 
communication and widened culture contacts. Isolation was broken down, 
traditions were weakened, and the rapid growth of culture was made 
possible. That city life and higher civilization originated about the same 
time as the introduction of metallurgy and writing is not a coincidence. 
The relationship was causal. 

The third major invention of the transitional age was the calendar, 
generally dated (for Egypt) at 4229 b.c. It was originally devised to 
record sacred or tabooed days, and to fix the occurrence of important 
natural phenomena, such as spring floods, to which supernaturalistic 
significance was attributed. The concept of time thus grew out of the 
desire to record the deeds of gods, not of men. The Egyptian was a solar 
calendar (based on the transit of. the earth around the sun) . The year was 
divided into 'twelve months of thirty days each, with five feast days at 
the end. This calendar, almost six hours shorter than the true solar 
year, soon fell out of agreement with the seasons for which it was orig- 
inally designed, a deficiency that the Egyptians were unable to remedy. 
A simpler calendar, based upon a lunar month of twenty-nine and one- 
half days, was introduced at an early date in Mesopotamia, where the 
seven day week was also devised. The introduction of calendars indi- 
cates that man was already aware of the regularity and periodicity of 
important natural phenomena and that he was utilizing this newly 
gained knowledge. The discovery of time and the invention of a quanti- 
tative device for measuring it made Archaic man increasingly aware of 
change (a concept relatively foreign to the primitive mind) . Most im- 
portant of all, these developments impelled man to plan for the future, 
something that was absolutely essential to the survival and advancement 
of complex societies. 

Two other developments, only slightly less influential than the three 
just discu.ssed in transforming Peasant into Archaic civilization, were 
the growth of navigation on inland seas, such as the Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf, and the construction of great irrigation systems in the 
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river valleys. The first facilitated commerce and culture contacts, and 
the second made possible intensive agriculture and the rapid growth of 
population. 

IV. THE EVOLUTION OF ARCHAIC CIVILIZATION IN 
MESOPOTAMIA 

Mesopotamia is the land between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. It 
The physical reaches from Syria and the Armenian Highlands on the north to the 
Persian Gulf on the south; on the east are the Kurdistan Highlands and 
potamia on the west and southwest lies the great northern bay of the Arabian 
Desert. It falls naturally into two parts: (i) a northern region of steppes 
and grasslands reaching from the great bend of the Euphrates (where 
the river comes nearest the Mediterranean) eastwards to the upper 
course of the Tigris, and (2) the valley proper, the true “Land between 
the Rivers,” from the uplands southwards to the Persian Gulf. This lower 
section, about six hundred and fifty miles in length and with an average 
width of forty miles, was the seat of Archaic civilization in Mesopotamia. 
It is filled land, bui lt up by the silt deposited by the s pr ing floods. When 
tlie first villages were built in the fifth millennium b.c., it was a river- 
and-fen environment, the marshes being extensive and .such lands as 
rose above the water very fertile. This area was called the Plain of 
Shinar, which, after the Amorite conquest, became Babylonia. The sec- 
tion to the north, in the uplands and along the upper reaches of the 
Tigris, was known as Assyria. From 1100 to 600 b.c. it dominated all 
Mesopotamia. West of Assyria stretched the hill-and-plain environment 
of the steppes, rolling without break to the great bend of the upper 
Euphrates, beyond which lay the Syrian Plain and the Mediterranean Sea, 
The northern uplands derived such civilization as they came to possess 
chiefly from Mesopotamia proper (the Babylonian Plain) and it,s off- 
shoot to the northwest, the cluster of cities which made up Syria. 

Mesopotamia formed the eastern half of a great arc of fertile land, 
The Fertile Stretching iiortliwards from Palestine through Syria and then curving 
Crescent g^stwards and southeastwards between the Euphrates and Tigris to the 
Persian Gulf. Professor Breasted has named this arc the “Fertile Cres- 
cent.” It was a region of great importance during Ancient times, offering 
exceptional opportunities for an agricultural and commercial civilization 
and at the same time having access to two seas and being exposed to the 
nomadic pastoralists of Arabia and the highland regions to the north 
and east. The western extension of the Fertile Crescent also brought 
the Mesopotamian peoples into easy sailing and caravan reach of Egypt. 

The Plain of Shinar was divided during early Archaic times into two 
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sections, Sumer (the southern or lower part) and Akkad (the northern 
or upper part). These areas were peopled by Sumerians and Semites, The Plain 
respectively, two peoples of different racial stock, language, and tradi- slmcrand 
tion. Leadership in the development of civilization was held by the Akkad 
Sumerians until the end of the third millennium b.c. 

The need for an irrigation system which would make the land fertile 
was an important factor in the evolution of Mesopotamia. Unlike Egypt, Mesopo- 
Mesopotamia did not require an irrigation system organized for the 
country as a whole. Transverse canals leading from the rivers satisfied 
the requirements of drainage and storage of water. Consequently, the 
demand for irrigation did not bring about an early unification of the 
country. Social co-operation for this purpose led only to the creation of 
temple-city-states. Their consolidation into larger territorial units there- 
after resulted chiefly from warfare and conquest. 

The location of Mesopotamia between steppe and mountain left it 
much more open to invasion than Egypt. The steppe lands of the North The role of 
Arabian Desert were peopled by nomadic Semites, pastoralists who moved 
back and forth over great areas in search of grass. These folk were the 
traditional enemies of the people who lived in the valleys, which they 
periodically invaded, the invasions , taking the form of major population 
movements. To the north and east Mesopotamia was confronted by the 
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From the conquest of Mesopotamia by the Sumerians until its more or 
Tlie political less permanent unification by the Amorite dynasty of Babylonia, the 
^Me°7po^ history of the land is a troublesome tale of incessant warfare, 

tamia ia of endless struggles between rival rulers, of tire rise to momentary power 
temple-city and its overthrow by a jealous neighbor or by invaders 
from Syria, Kurdistan, or Arabia. In this period also Sumerian struggled 
with Semite, the latter finally emerging victorious. The Sumerians, orig- 
inally more civilized and better organized for war as well as peace, 
dominated the Semites from their cities Ur, Urama, and Lagash until 
the rise of the Semitic dynasty of Agade under the leadership of Sargon 
of Akkad (Sargon I) in 2630 ]3.c. Sargon created a loosely organized 
. empire reaching from the Persian Gulf to the Syrian Plain and the 

Mediterranean Sea. This empire and the Semitic power it represented 
• lasted for about a hundred and sixty years and was destroyed by a com- 
bination of restless Sumerians and invaders from the Kurdistan High- 
lands. It was not until the twenty-third century that the Sumerians, under 
the leadership of the third dynasty of Ur, recovered their lost ground 
and enjoyed a revival of political and cultural supremacy. Throughout 
this time, however, the Semites had been learning from their Sumerian 
rivals the lessons of civilization. Consequently, by the time of the Amorite 
conquest, the Akkadians had practically absorbed both the Sumerian 
’ culture and the Sumerian stock. In the early second millennium the 
Sumerian language disappeared (except in priestly ritual) and Sumerian 
culture was modified and enriched by the Babylonians. The advent of 
the latter marked the first organization of a centralized kingdom which 
included all of Mesopotamia. Under Hammurabi, who ruled in the 
twentieth century b.c., Babylonian political power and civilization alike 
were at their height. Thereafter, the Babylonian dynasty gradually weak- 
ened until in the eighteenth century it succumbed to the Hittites and 
Kassites. With the Kassite conquest between 1775 and 1750 b.c., the 
Archaic period of Mesopotamian civilization came to an inglorious end. 
A long era of semistagnation followed before the rise of Assyria, first 
of the great Mesopotamian Ancient Imperial powers. 

T'he typical social and political unit of Mesopotamia wavS the theocratic 
The temple- (priest-coutrolled) temple-city. This consisted of a walled city built 
'potjmia iitound a great temple and of fields and pastures outside the walls. Such 
cities were established by the Sumerians in Lower Mesopotamiii before 
4000 B.c. Gradually, as Sumerian culture worked its way northwards, 
cities appeared also in Semitic Middle Mesopotamia and Assyria. No 
tendency towards political unification appeared, however. Even when a 
single city, such as Ur, succeeded in establishing hegemony over its 
neighbors, the form of the new state was highly decentralized. I'he 
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conquered cities were left under the control of their own priest-kings, 
the precaution being taken to keep the rulers friendly and loyal to their 
overlords. As we have already said, no strong territorial state appeared 
in Mesopotamia until the rise of the Araorite dynasty of Babylon, and 
that was at the very end of the Archaic period. 

Each - templercity was the-sent of a -spe cial deit y who , it wa s belie ved. 
Brolected:: khg~peo ple . and in whosg honor the great temple in the-center 
of the city . ..w as ra i sed . Ea, god of water, ruled at Eridu; Enlil, god of 
earth, at Nippur; and Nannar, the moon-god, at Ur. The intimate rela- 
tionship between religion and government is suggested by the fact that 
the ruler of a city-state was the chief priest of its deity. Such rulers were 
called “governors of the god.” Whenever a patesi conquered an- 

other temple-city, he took the title of lugal or king. The power of patesi 
or lugal was believed to be of divine origin; in fact, some of the later 
rulers governed as actual descendants of the gods— Sargon of Akkad, 
for example. All power within the temple-city — religious, political, mili- 
tary, social, economic, and financial — was vested in the priest-king. The 
patesis differed from the Pharaohs of Egypt, however, in that they did 
not actually own all land and property. 

The patesis were supported by (i) the priests, who not only had charge 
of all religious functions, but were also the teachers, scribes, judges, and 
administrators of the extensive lands, workshops, and other properties of 
the temple; (2) the nobles, most of whom were identified more or less 
closely with the higher ranks of the priesthood and who served in 
advisory and other capacities in the royal court; (3) the hereditary mili- 
tary class, of non-noble rank but rewarded with lands and other goods 
for serving as the nucleus of the city militia; and (4) the urban com- 
mercial and industrial classes and free farmers who lived within the city. 
The last class adhered to the patesi because the state protected commerce, 
encouraged industry, and maintained the irrigation system. The four 
groups just named comprised the privileged classes of the Sumerian and 
Babylonian city-states. Their members alone could own property, and 
their rights were consecrated by religion and protected by tire gods. Before 
the law, they were regarded as of higher rank than the rest of the popu- 
lation. As such, they received greater damages, paid higher fines and 
fees to the state, and enjoyed the right of retaliating in kind for injuries 
suffered (application of the principle of lex talionis). 

Next to the privileged classes were the free laborers in town and coun- 
try who worked for wages or their equivalent. They had to accept pay- 
ment for injuries and were liable to public scourgirigs for offenses. They 
paid smaller fines and fees than the upper classes. At the bottom of the 
scale were the slaves, the absolute property of their masters. Although 
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the law afforded them some protection, their position was most unenvi- 
able. Many slave.s were owned by the temple, which, of course, was the 
state, and were used to farm the temple lands, as workers in the temple 
workshop.s, and for the baser public duties. Because of intercity ^varfarc, 
the number of temple slaves was always quite large, yet probably most 
of the slaves were owned by private individuals. 

The temple of the Sumerian and Babylonian city-state differed from 
anything found in later periods. It included much besides the actual 
place of worship. The central and, from the religious point of view, the 
most important part was the temple tower or ziggurat} Originally de- 
vised by the Sumerians, it was found in all Mesopotamian cities. At the 
summit was a temple, the holy of holies, where the most solemn rituals 
were performed; generally another temple, for less important ceremonies, 
was erected at the tower’s base. The ziggurat stood within a great walled 
enclosure which contained also the temple storerooms to which grain, 
livestock, manufactured materials, and commercial goods were brought. 
Here were the administrative offices of the city, the courts, the schorJ 
for scribes, the great temple workshops filled with slaves, and the dwell- 
ing quarters of the priests. The temple was thus the center, of the city’.s 
life, around which most of its activities revolved. For this rea.son the 
term “temple-city” is used to describe the social unit of Mesopotamian 
society. 

Social life in the Sumerian and Babylonian cities wa.s apparently cpiite 
healthy. The position of woman was high, her freedom ctmsiderable, 
and her rights numerous. Monogamy was the rule except for the wealthy 
classes, among which concubinage prevailed; kings and the greater nobles 
maintained harems. In spite of the luxury afforded by the wealth of 
these cities, morality stood at a rather high level. 

Because of the early and rapid development of commerce, coupled with 
the wealthy cla.sses’ exclusive rights to the possession of private property, 
legal systems, with the machinery of courts to. enforce the laws, were 
established. These originated with the Sumerians, were elaborated by 
the Babylonians, and culminated in the famous Code of Hammural)i, 


the great Amorite ruler of Babylonia of the late twentieth century b.c. 
This code was chiefly an elaboration of the various codes of earlier 
Sumerian temple-cities. In the Code of Hammnmhi rl-u- ki ws w ere ar- 
a itged in two groups, one dealing with persons, the other .wuli things . 
Its legal principles, while reflecting primitive thinking, nevertheless de- 
parted radically from tribal and clan law. Private justice g ave way to 
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Slid., pujiijhtnent was placed in the han ds of t he king and his judges. 
However, provisions for regularly appointed public prosecutors were lack- 
ing, action in every case being left to the initiative of defendant or plain- 
tiff. In general, the Hammurabic Code was harsh. Death was all too 
commoir a punishment and even lesser crimes were dealt with in a 
barbarously cruel manner. The principle of the lex talionts was followed 
even in cases arising from mistakes. Possibly the most striking character- 
istic of the entire code was its disclosure of the intimate relationship that 
existed between religion and law. Crimes were regarded as offenses 
against the gods, administration of the law was placed in the hands of 
the priests, and religious veneration of the supernatural origins of the 
law, rather than public opinion and consent, supplied the basis for the 
people’s obedience to the code. In general, the Code of Hammurabi, 
despite its primitiveness, its harshness, and its superitaturalism, was an 
important step in the evolution of civil law and civil society. 

Archaic Mesopotamian society, with its social differentiation, its privi- 
leged classes, and its theocratic organization, functioned satisfactorily, all l 
things considered, until it was revolutionized by the imposition of a ^ 
ruling minority of Indo-European Kassites. With this event, in the i 
eighteenth century b.g., the Archaic form of society disappeared from " 
Mesopotamia. 

Mesopotamian economy remained primarily agricultural throughout 
the entire Archaic Age, although commerce and industry — the leading i 
factors in the growth of business law and legal codes in general— con- * 
tributed to the temple-cities’ prosperity. The chief farm products were j 
grain, dates, and vegetables. Pasturage was important. Fowls were kept * 
for meat and eggs. Donkeys were used as draught animals and for cara- 

ths Tigris and Euphrates overflowed in April and May, their flood water s 
were almost valueless to cither winter or summer crop s. It was necessary, 
therefore, to build canals, dikes, and basins, in order to bring the fertiliz- 
ing waters to the fields when needed. Such projects were carried out by 
the various temple-cities, as they were much too large for private enter- 
prise. As a result, t he state had a controlling interest in all agricultural 
activity . Most of the land under cultivation was owned by the temples 
or the nobles. The dates of plowing, seeding, and harvesting were fixed 
by the government, rents were set by public officials, and the state even 
concerned itself with farm relief in bad seasons. Agricultural labor w’as 
performed by small free farmers, tenant farmers, and slaves. With such 
an organization, Mesopotamia was altnost unbelievably productive and 
its civilization flourished. 

Commerce and industry, in the order named, were next to agriculture 
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in econ omic im portance. As indicated above, ^ the location of Mesopotamia 
across the “Great Road” between Egypt, the Mediterranean, and Cen- 
tral Asia, together with its lack of certain essential raw materials, early 
gave rise to a flourishing commerce. This, like agriculture, was con- 
trolled by the government. The leading manufactures — ^woolen cloth and 
fine bronze work— were exported in exchange for raw materials, metals, 
semiprecious stones, building stone, timber, aromatic woods, and spices; 
agricultural products also were exported. Trade was established with 
Syria, Anatolia, Arabia, and Central Asia at an early date, probably 
before 3000 b.g. Commerce was at its height with the rise of the Amorite 
dynasty of Babylonia. Trade was carried on the rivers and adjacent seas 
or by donkey caravans. Until the end of the third millennium, practically 
all trade was on a barter basis. Gradually, however, the demands of 
increasing commercial activity gave rise to a kind of exchange or money 
economy. The temples began to issue bars or round pieces of silver of 
guaranteed fineness, which were stamped with the symbol of the temple 
god and these were used as a medium of exchange. As revealed by the 
Code of Hammurabi, Mesopotamian commerce was on a contractual 
basis; the death penalty was prescribed for anyone making a purchase 
without written contract and witnesses. Bills of lading, partnerships and 
other business agreements, promissory notes, leases, deeds, and wills were 
all in common use. The legal rate of interest was high, probably between 
twenty-five and forty per cent, but the law generally favored the debtor 
class, The failure to pay one’s debts, however, meant enslavement by the 
creditor — usually the temple or a great noble. 

Although Mesopotamian society was based upon agriculture, some of 
its most important cultural achievements stemmed directly from com- 
mercial activity. The great legal codes were associated with business 
needs; in fact Archaic Mesopotamian law deviated most from primitive 
kinship principles where it dealt with the. problems of commerce and 
industry. Commercial activity brought into existence a class of traders 
who, by virtue of their daily activities, were led more and more to free 
themselves from the dead hand of tradition and to launch not only new 
ways of behavior but also new . (and more objective) ideas into the 
stream of civilization. These traders carried not only wares for sale but 
also ideas to and from Mesopotamia. Such social interstimulation favored 
particularly the rudimentary beginnings of what, in the hands of the 
Greeks, was later to become science. Finally, the demand' for manufac- 
tured goods to be used in exchange for foreign materials encouraged the 
development of organized industry. 

As with agriculture and commerce, industry likewise centered about 

^See pp. 6i-6z. 
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and was to a great extent controlled by the temple. The great central 
workshops, operated by the priests, supplied most o£ the manufactured 
goods used for export. Some workshops were owned by great nobles, and 
many small shops tvere conducted by free and semifrce artisans. Manu- 
facturing developed very early. By the twenty-seventh century more than 
a dozen different trades were in existence, of which the most important 
were those of the clothmakers, metalworkers, and jewelers. The artisans 
apparently were organized in guilds under state control. The main func- 
tions of the guilds (each of which was restricted to a single trade) were 
protection of the workers, regulation of trade, and the training of new 
apprentices. Workers in a given trade were united still more strongly 
by being segregated in their own quarter of the city, where they lived 
and carried on their business. High standards of production were main- 
tained by the attention which the guilds gave this aspect of manufac- 
turing. Payment of the workers in kind seems to have been the rule 
until about 2000 b.c., when payment of wages in silver began. 

Apparently Mesopotamian industry originated in response to the de- 
mands of the large Sumerian city population for necessities and luxuries. 
The desires of priests and nobles for fine goods must have stimulated 
technical processes. Intercity exchange gradually developed and then, as 
the contacts between Mesopotamia and outlying countries increased, the 
merchants demanded manufactures to exchange for needed raw materials. 
At no time, however, did the demands upon industry of the great priests 
and nobles cease to be the dominant force in encouraging industrial 
activity. The height of Mesopotamian industry was reached during the 
time of Hammurabi and his immediate successors. 

Although the Land of the Two Rivers led all other Archaic societies 
in the development of commerce and was surely unexcelled in industry, 
Mesopotamia’s general cultural achievement failed in some respects to 
equal that of Egypt. For example the system of writing developed in 
Mesopotamia was less advanced than the Egyptian hieroglyphic. Origi- 
nating in pictographs, the Sumerian script eventually advanced to a point 
where it consisted of about 350 syllabic signs. Beyond this point it did 
not go, and a rudimentary alphabet like that devised by the Archaic 
Egyptians never appeared. The Sumerian signs were borrowed by the 
Semitic Akkadians, Babylonians, and Assyrians, and were used by them 
to transcribe languages which were structurally different from the Su- 
merian. Mesopotamian writing, Sumerian or Semitic, is known as “cunei- 
form” or wedge-shaped, because of the way in which the signs were 
formed. The symbols were impressed upon soft clay tablets by triangular 
styli made of reeds; the imprint of such a stylus closely resembled a 
wedge; the different signs consisted of various combinations of “wedges.” 
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After the document had been written, it was imprinted with a seal 
which identified the writer. Then the tablet was baked in order to pre- 
serve it. If the tablet were a letter, it would be encased in a light covering 
of clay on which were written the address and any other desired infor- 
mation; after this it would be baked again. When received, the envelope 
could easily be broken and the message read. Important documents were 
frequently treated in this way, with a summary of their contents written 
on the outside for filing or reference purposes. Of the thousands of such 
The use o£ documents that have been recovered, the majority relate to business trans- 
^'^Tecord royal activities. Cuneiform writing and clay tablets undoubt- 

edly facilitated business transactions, made possible the administration of 
temple-cities and great estates, and generally stimulated the growth of 
culture; on the other hand, the unwieldiness of the materials must seri- 
ously have retarded the popular use of writing. As a tnatter of fact, writ- 
ing was a mystery open only to the relatively few scribes, who .spent 
many years in learning the art. Kings and nobles alike remained illiterate. 
The merchants were probably the only class, other than the scribes, who 
made any noticeable progress in this field. 

In spite of the disadvantages of its writing medium, Mesopotamian 
Literature literature of the Archaic period was almost as rich as that of Egypt. The 
Sumerians introduced the mythological and historical epic; their great 
legends about the creation of the world (contained in the fragmentary 
Poem of the Creation) and the flood (inspired by the great fl oods of the 
middle of the fifth millennium and vigorously clgsicted _m the wiT^^f 
Gtl^amesh') were borrowed by the Babylonians, from whom the Hebrews 
acquired them at a much later date. Mesopotamian literature also influ- 
enced Greek mythology. Be.side the great epics, there was considerable 
“temple literature” (psalms, hymns, and prayens), crude historical annals, 
and royal inscriptions. The wealth of Mesopotamian literature is still 
being uncovered and is as yet incompletely appreciated by the m.ajority 
of students. 

Archaic Mesopotamian art differed from the Egyptian in that (i) its 
Siancrkn emphasis was secular rather than divine and, (2) though conventional, 
"'"''iih'nan '*■ possessed more realism and vitality. In addition, brick was used by 
the Sumerians and Babylonians as their major building material, for the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley furnished no stone, and thus few Mesopotamian 
monuments survive. 

During the Archaic period, the temple (zigguraQ was the most strik- 
Thczigguiat ing architectural work. This structure was built in stpare stages, one. 

on top of the other and each; smaller than the one below, tlie whole 
forming a squat but massive tower. 

Most sculpture consisted of low reliefs and was used primarily to 
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decorate interior walls. Though the convention of depicting the body 
of a figure front on, with head and feet in profile, prevailed, as with Sculpture 
the Egyptians, the Archaic Mesopotamians displayed unusual vigor in 
their stonework. There was little sculpture in the round, but mention 
should be made of one piece, the impressive Gudea? which dates from 
the late Sumerian period (about 2400 b.c.). Splendid work was done 
with gold, lapis lazuli, inlaid woods, and other materials in the pro- 
duction of numerous minor art objects. 

The Sumerians discovered the arch, one of the most important of all 
architectural devices. Because it was impossible to span any considerable Discovery 
space in any other way when brick was used, the arch became a basic 
structural principle of Mesopotamian architecture. 

Religion, like all other aspects of Mesopotamian culture, was of Su- 
merian origin. Unlike the Egyptians, the Mesopotamians were less ab- Religion 
sorbed in the hereafter than in life on earth. Hence their religion wa s 
“ commerci a.l.J.Lthat.Js., the relaaoQsh ^l between man and the gods wa s 
placed on a contractual basis, man o ff ering services and wors hip in 
return for stipulated aid and pr-Qtectlan.-.Iii keeping with this, religion 
paid gr.eat_ at tent iQn-ta- magic. divination (predicting future events by 
vario us means, such as the examination of tl^ li ver of a sacrific ed ani- 
mal), pro phecy, astrology (forecasting the future of states and individuali 
ByTEeltars), and sacrifices and praye rs. Apparently belief in immor- 
tality was yague. The chief supernatural powers were associated with 
creation and fertility ; Ishta r — Mother Earth— was the basic religio us 
figure. The great pantheons of Sumer and Babylonia arose from inter- 
city warfare. The deities of those cities which, at one time or another, 
were successful in the struggle, came to be universally accepted as of 
primary importance in the world of the gods; thus, when the city of 
Babylon became dominant, Marduk, its god, was worshiped throughout 
Mesopotamia. We haye already spoken of the great Gilgamesh epic. 

The Ishtar myth recounted Ishtar’s descent into the darkness of the 
underworld and her safe and glorious return to light and life— the The ishiar 
mythological explanation for the revival of life in spring. Mesopotamian 
religion apparently contained little ethical teaching. 

Archaic Mesopotamian science evolved, out of two disparate sources : 
religious magic and the daily experiences of the working world. Science The mean- 
may be defined as tested knowledge systema,tized by general principles. 

Its chief characteristic is objectivity, that is, its criteria of validity are the 
recognized and demonstrated facts of the physical world. Thus science 
lias little in common with magic or religion, both of which arise from 

1 See illustration opposite p. 80. 
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a supernaturalistic rather than an objective interpretation of the universe. 
Mesopotamian science, accordingly, was not true science, for the Meso- 
potamian thinkers seldom, if ever, succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the supernaturalism of their age. Nevertheless, the practical demands of 
the irrigator and merchant led to the rise of arithmetic, geometry, and 
astrology. Astrology accumulated an increasing volume of information 
about the heavens which subsequently die Chaldeans and the Greeks 
.h used as the basis for astronomy. Mesopotamian medicine never succeeded 

in freeing itself from religious superstition. Disease was believed to be 
caused by evil spirits and cures were effected by driving them from the 
body. By the time of the Babylonian domi natio n , the s un di al and the 
The debt of clepsvdra or water clock h ad, been invented. In the development of 
sSnceto science, the Western world is more indebted to the Mesopotamians than 
Mesopo- to the Egyptians. The Greeks, in developing an objective, scientific inter- 
tamia pi-gi-jition of nature, borrowed heavily from the Chaldeans while the 
Chaldeans, for their part, were but the heirs of the Babylonians,|Further- 
more, our division of the circle into 360 degrees, the clock into 12 hours, 
the hour into 60 minutes, the minute into 60 seconds, the yeafimiD" 
12 months, the month into 4 weeks, and the week into 7 days are di- 
rectly inherited from Ancient Me-sopotamia^The Mesopotamian calendar, 
however, never advanced beyond the lunar stage; it remained for the 
Egyptians to introduce a solar calendar of 365 days. 

We have now seen how an organized civilization built upon agricul- 
Summary ture, commerce, and industry, and characterized by the prevalence of 
dvibzatioii Tigris-Euphrates Valley between 4000 and 

inMeso- 1750 B.c. Leadership in this civilization was taken by the Sumerians, a 
potamia origins are unknown, but before the end of the Archaic 

Age political rule and cultural supremacy passed into the Irands of the 
Semites. Under the Babylonians, the Archaic civilization of this area 
reached its height. It declined after invasion and conquest by Indo- 
European Warrior Folk. While it lasted, Mesopotamia was a theocratic 
state, controlled either by the priests themselves or by a royalty and 
nobility issuing from the priesthood. This civilization, though funda- 
mentally agricultural, made important advances in commerce, which gave 
rise to advanced legal codes. These codes marked the beginning of civil, 
as opposed to tribal, law. Following the conquest of Mesopotamia by 
the Kassites, a period of cultural and political lethargy set in, which 
lasted until the Assyrian Empire arose in the eighth century b.c. 
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V. THE EVOLUTION OF ARCHAIC CIVILIZATION IN EGYPT 

Almost twenty-five hundred years ago, Herodotus, a Greek historian, 
referred to Egypt as the gift of the Nile; subsequent historians have Egypt; the 
repeated this statement down to our own day. In a sense, Elerodotus was 
correct, for Egyptian civilization evolved in the river valley refuge of the 
Nile and flourished there only because the annual floods of that river 
made the land fertile. In another sense, however, Herodotus’ statement 
is misleading, for it implies that the earliest setders found Egypt a 
veritable paradise waiting only for the crops to be sown in order to 
reap a generous yield. The civilization of Egypt was made possible by 
the Nile but, before it could be enjoyed by settled agriculturalists, much 
work had to be done by man: marshes had to be drained, canals, dikes, 
and reservoirs built to regulate and conserve the floodwaters, mounds 
prepared for village sites, and causeways constructed to furnish com- 
munication between the villages during the half-year when most of the 
land was under water. Eg ypt is the product of hu m an labor as much 
as it is the gift of the Nile . This labor proved to be a great disciplining 
force which created a well-organized society out of the rude kinship units 
of the earliest period. 

Egypt is a land of two distinct reg i o ns . Upper a nd Lower Egjypt, so 
callecl because they are higher and lower on the Nile River. Upper Egypt The regions 
or the Nile Valley proper is a rift in the Saharan Plateau about 500 miles 
in length, with a maximum width of 30 miles, sunk approximately 800 
feet below the plateau level. In this valley the average width of the 
arable land is ten miles. The Nile flows through the arable land, which 
on either side is bounded by desert, abrupt cliffs, and more desert. Above 
Assuan, at the head of the valley, is a series of cataracts or rapids which 
make navigation impossible and render communication between Egypt 
and Nubia very difficult. At the lower end of the valley, the Nile de- 
bouches into the Delta which comprises Lower Egypt. The Delta is 
an inverted triangle, about 100 miles from apex to base, with 135 miles 
of seacoast. Once a bay of the Mediterranean, it has been filled in, since 
middle Pleistocene times, with silt washed down by the Nile. In Archaic 
times it was, as it is today, a broad and entirely flat land shot through 
with the meandering mouths of the Nile as they advanced towards the 
sea. Upper and Lower Egypt comprised the home of the Archaic Egyp- 
tian civilization, and, once they were properly irrigated and provided 
with dikes and reservoirs, they became the most fertile of Ancient lands. 

Egypt was relatively isolated in antiquity, protected from invasion to 
a much greater extent than Mesopotamia. To east and west was desert, 
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to the south, cataracts and rough country, and to the north, the Medi- 
Egypt’s terranean Sea, These barriers were not impassable but they made invasion 
.undaric! difficult, The three most available approaches were from Libya (west of 
Egypt and peopled by hardy vpastoralists), from Asia by way of the 
Peninsula of Sinai, and from Nubia (the region south of Egypt above 
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the cataracts). Each of these was used occasionally by invaders during 
the Archaic period but only once — when the Hyksos entered from Syria 
in the late eighteenth century b.c. — ^was the invading force strong enough 
to conquer Egypt. All the others were absorbed by the native Egyptian 
population, and even the Hyksos were eventually driven out and Egypt 
left to its native rulers. Thus Egypt’s isolation, though incomplete, gave 
Nilotic society a stability and self-sufEciency unknown elsewhere in the 
Ancient world. 

The major feature of the Egyptian environment was the Nile: pros- 
perity depended upon its floods. Beginning in mid-June, the river left The Nile 
its banks and continued to rise until October, gradually covering the 
arable land with slow-moving water which dropped its heavy load of 
silt brought down from Abyssinia and East Africa. The average rise of 
the river at the head of the Delta was twenty-three feet. To prevent the 
flood waters from washing away the layer of humus which made agri- 
culture possible, dikes were constructed and artificial channels were cut. 

To conserve the waters for use after the flood receded— -Upper Egypt gets 
practically no rainfall — reservoirs were built from one end of the country 
to the other. The surplus stored in the reservoirs permitted the grooving 
of crops after the flood had receded. Besides making agriculture possible, 
the Nile also provided an excellent highway for trade and travel. The 
current is not sufficiently strong to make upstream traffic difficult and the 
prevailing winds are from north to south at all times. Egypt thus was 
and is, in a very real sense, the land of the Nile. 

The climate is dry but healthy. Unlike Mesopotamia, Egypt possessed 
large quantities of excelleirt building stone. Copper was mined in the Egypt’s 
Peninsula of Sinai (early brought under Egyptian control) and gold rismirLs”^ 
came from the eastern desert and from Nubia. The Nile Valley had 
practically no wood suitable for building purposes but great quantities of 
useful reeds grew along the river banks. In the Delta ryas found the 
papyrus reed, from which the Egyptians got their writing material and 
we the word “paper.” Indeed Egypt was so fertile and so well provided 
with raw materials that it supported the densest population of any Ancient 
country. However, at times when the central government became weak 
and the irrigation system fell into disrepair, the population fell off 
alarmingly. 

The Egyptian population, while mixed, was much more homogeneous 
than that of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley. When the desiccation of Afrasia The pcoplc 
forced survivors of the Hunting civilization into the Nile Valley, the 
newcomers belonged to the longheaded Mediterranean race, kin of the 
Semites of Arabia and Mesopotamia, Later invaders from Asia, prior to 
the establishment of the Archaic state, belonged to either the Mediter- 
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ranean or the broadheaded Alpine race. The latter, who came from 
Syria or southeastern Anatolia, are known as the Gizeh type and were 
intimately associated with the rise of higher civilization in Egypt. Upper 
Egypt from very early times harbored a Negroid strain; this element 
greatly increased as the Archaic period advanced. All the Egyptians, 
regardless of their racial origins, spoke a language that was quite dilTer- 
ent from Sumerian, Semitic, or Indo-European types — a language known 
as Egyptian and belonging to the Hamitic group. In race and language, 
Egypt was influenced much less than Mesopotamia or any other Archaic 
region by contact with outside areas. The relative homogeneity which 
resulted Lad lasting and beneficial effects upon the evolution of Egyptian 
society. 

In line with our account of Mesopotamia, a brief chronology is here 
presented as a guide to the political history of Archaic Egypt: 

6000-4000 B.c. Transition from Peasant to Archaic civilization 
5000-3400 B.c. Age of the two kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt 
3360 B.c. Unification of Egypt and beginning of the Egyptian state 
3360-2980 B.c. Early Dynastic period 
2980-2430 B.c. The Old Kingdom (Dynasties III to VI) 

The Pyramid Age (Dyna.sty IV, 2900-2750 b.c.): first 
great age of Egyptian civilization 
2430-2160 B.c. The Feudal Age: Egypt decentralized 
2160-1788 B.c. The Middle Kingdom (Dynasties XI and XII) 

Dynasty XII (2000-1788 B.c.): second great age of Egyp- 
tian civilization 

1788-1700 B.c. Decline of Archaic civilization in Egypt 

1700-1580 B.c. The Hyksos Conquest: end of Archaic civilization in Egypt 

During the first period, from 6000 to 4000 b.c., Peasant civilization at- 
tained its highest form in the Nile Valley. Settled villages were located 
up and clown the Nile, each with its totemic deity and its tribal organi- 
zation. The irrigation system had been begun and certain villages, 
favored by location or historical accident, had conquered their neighbors 
and had inaugurated the process of unification. By approximately 5000 
B.c. centralization had advanced to the point where each of the two divi- 
sions of the land — ^Lowcr and Upper Egypt — ^were united into a kingdom, 
with a king, capital, centrally controlled irrigation system, and a more 
or less well-developed goveritmental organization. These kingdoms lasted 
for several centuries. It is possible that, during the forty-third century, 
the kingdom of Lower Egypt conquered its southern neighbor and for 
an indeterminate period the entire land was united, with its capital at 
On (Heliopolis). It is also possible that at this time the solar calendar 
was introduced, copper came into general use, and hieroglyphic writing 
was invented. This unity, however, if it ever existed, did not endure; 
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Egypt was once more divided into the kingdom of the Valley and that 
of the Delta. 

At the beginning of the thirty-fourth century, three successive rulers 
of the upper kingdom attacked and conquered Lower Egypt. The last, 
Aha Men (the traditional Menes), completed the final unification of 
Egypt about 3360. The next four centuries were taken up with strength- 
ening and perfecting the governmental organization and with developing 
culture. Then, after the state showed some signs of weakening and of 
again splitting into halves, the Third Dynasty^ restored and increased 
the power of the central government and inaugurated the so-called Old 
Kingdom. Under Dynasty IV, from 2900 to 2750, the civilization of 
Egypt reached its first great height. The reigns of the rulers of this 
dynasty comprise the Pyramid Age, so called because three of them — 
Khufu, Khafre, and Menkaure (known to the Greeks as Cheops, Che- 
phren, and Mycerinus) — built the great pyramids of Gizeh to be their 
souls’ eternal abodes. By Dynasty VI the central government again was 
weakening and when that dynasty ended (about 2430), the kingdom of 
Egypt broke down completely. It was succeeded by feudal conditions 
which lasted until the twenty-second century. During the Fe udal Age 
the irrigation system decayed, population fell ofl'. and Egypt as a whole 
lost ground . 

We have already seen that on three different occasions — at the end of 
the first unification of Egypt, at the end of . Dynasty II, and at the end 
of Dynasty VI— the central power weakened, and that on two of these 
—the first and the last — the kingdom collap-sed entirely. These facts 
testify to the strength of particularism in Egyptian social and political 
life. Particulari.sm grows out of l o c al patriotism and is opposed to 
the merging of local units into a great territorial state. In Ancient 
times particularism was further strengthened by the identification of 
local social units with local deities. The fundamental basis of particular- 
ism is apparently the inability or unwillingness of the individual to 
identify himself with that which is geographically or chronologically 
remote; it is intensified by the individual’s natural affection for the 
places, people, and things associated with his childhood and early life. 
Particularism is always strong when travel and communication are diffi- 
cult and unsatisfactory. It played a predominant role throughout the 
entire Ancient period. Every great state, from the time of the Egyptians 
and Babylonians down to the Roman Empire itself, had to reckon with 
it as a disruptive force. As a matter of fact, k was particularism rather 

1 A dynasty in Egyptian history was a family or succession of relate rulers. There were 
twenty-six dynasties between the reign of Menes and the Persian conquest of 325 n.o. 
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than the attacks of invaders, that most threatened the continued existence 
of these Ancient states. 

In Egypt particularism was opposed by the centralizing impulse inher- 
ent in the need for a country-wide irrigation system, as well as by the 
unifying influence of river-borne trade. The land of the Nile, unlike the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley, could be satisfactorily served only by basin 
irrigation. That is, the flood waters had to be stored in great reservoirs 
established along the full length of the country; these reservoirs, to be 
effective, had to be co-ordinated when the time came for using the stored 
supply. Thus a central power was required to regulate the irrigation 
system for the entire land. Without such centralization, agriculture on a 
large scale would have been impossible. This would explain the early 
unification of Egypt in the forty-third century. But even these economic 
forces, vital as they were, could not counteract for long the deep-seated 
influence of particularism. Accordingly, whenever the central power 
showed signs of weakening, the local units became restless and, if pos- 
sible, revolted. Though it was natural that local interests should obscure 
the services furnished by the state, every such revolt and consequent 
breakdown of the central power plunged Egypt into decline, with a 
consequent falling-ofi of population, and resulted in great misery, espe- 
cially for the masses. We have here an excellent example of a very 
important historical principle, namely, that people generally are not 
governed in their actions by realities but rather by their preferences. 

By the time of the Old Kingdom, the transition from kinship to civil 
society had been completed. The old tribal units inherited from the 
Neolithic Age had been transformed into local administrative units known 
as “nomes,” each of which was governed by a royal appointee of noble 
birth called the “nomarch.” The breakdown of the Old Kingdom was 
accompanied by the nomarchs’ attempt to establish themselves as inde- 
pendent princelcts. Weaker individuals attached themselves to the more 
successful nomarchs and Egyptian civil society degenerated into a form 
of feudalism. The Feudal Age lasted from Dynasty VII to Dynasty X; 
it was marked by a general decline. The irrigation system broke down 
and agricultural production fell off alarmingly. The latter development 
probably enabled the rulers of Dynasty XI to re-establish a united and 
centralized Egyptian state. Their work inaugurated the Middle King- 
dom, lasting from 2160 to 1788 b.c. The reorgariized central government, 
however, was not so ‘strong as in the Old Kingdom, for the nobles re- 
tained some of their feudal powers. Nevertheless, the Pharaohs of the 
Middle Kingdom, ruling from Thebes, brought prosperity once more 
to the land. Egyptian civilization rose to new heights and the population 
attained its former density. With the failure of male succession at the 
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end o£ the Twelfth Dynasty, civil war broke out and particularism re- 
vived. Egypt, weakened by internal strife, was invaded by the Hyksos 
from Syria. The invaders had acquired, from contact with the Warrior TheHykso- 
Folk Hittites of Anatolia, a new form of social organization in which “conquest 
military leaders rather than priests exercised control. The Hyksos easily 
conquered Egypt and ruled it for more than a century, from 1700 to 
1580 B.c. During this period of foreign domination Egyptian society was 
reorganized on the basis of the Ancient Imperial civilization which 
characterized the following period. The War of Egyptian Liberation 
(1630-1580 B.c.) completed the transformation. Thereafter the Pharaohs 
ruled as commanders of successful military forces rather than as chief 
priests. The period of Hyksos rule, accordingly, marks the end of Archaic 
civilization in Egypt. The Hyksos were to Egypt what the Kassites were 
to Mesopotamia. 

The great territorial state appeared in Egypt much earlier than in 
the Tigris-Euphrates Valley. During the transition from Peasant to Theevolu- 
Archaic civilization, small villages were strung along the banks of the 
Nile like beads on a string. Each had its tribal organization, priest power'* 
chieftain, totemic deity, lands, flocks, and canals. The early chieftains 
were regarded as deities, who could bring fertility to their fields and 
prosperity to their people by the magical power inherent in their persons. 

As tribal village grew into temple-city, temple-city into small principality, 
small principalities into the kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt, and 
the two kingdoms into united Egypt, the powers of the rulers increased 
in scope but did not change in character. The sovereign of all Egypt 
was no more than a magnified tribal chieftain. He was a divine ruler, 
the head of the priestly hierarchy, the magical leader from whom ema- 
nated supernatural powers associated with fertility and prosperity. His 
title. Pharaoh (Per -0 or “Great House”), denoted the royal residen ce 
from which the land was governe d. Pharaoh was both g overnm ent an d 
state; his power was absolute: he al one owned land and property; th e 
very people of Egypt belonged to him . But in all thing s hie-was-a divine 

Pharaoh’s chief responsibilities were the performance of religious 
rituals, the protection of Egypt, the maintenance of the irrigation system. The royal 
and the strict regulation of agricultural, industrial, and commercial activ- ^I'n'inistra- 
ity. He ruled through an extensive bureaucracy headed by two great " 
ministers or viziers. The hierarchy of priests was also at his command. 

All officials, great and .small, were regarded as personal representatives 
of the king. Justice, as well as administration, was centralized in Phar- 
aoh’s hands. All administrative officials served as judges when needed 
and the people could appeal to the courts of the viziers or of Pharaoh 
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1. The Sphinx and the Pyramid of Khufu (Old 
Kingdom), These two monuments, one sculp- 
tural, tlie otiier architectural, bring out the same 
general qualities of largeness, permanence, and 
square, geometrical construction that character- 
ize both these arts under the Egyptians. The 
Sphinx h a composite figure, combining human 
and animal elemcnK; as such, it wa.s a religious 
and probably also a royal symbol. This type of 
sculpture is also found in Mesopotamian civi- 
lization. The Pyramid, in an even more impres- 
sive fashion, is dedicated to the eternal glory 
and memory of an individual. When we consider 
the general lack of scientific instruments at that 
time and the tremendous weight and size of the 
individual stones, it represents one of the most 
amazing engineering feats of history. 

2. Queen Hatshepsnt (Empire). This figure is 
typical of, most Egyptian ceremonial tomb or 
temple sculptures. For the .sake of permanence, 
these statues were done, for the most part, in a 
very hard material, which necessitated a certain 
amount of general carving rather than the in- 
dication of details. This figure is, consequently, 
very square and formal. The position of the 
feet, one before the, other, is typical of Egyptian 
sculpture, and will be seen again in the work of 
the earliest Greeks. 

.^.Kaaper, Sheil^h El Beled (Old Kingdom). 
This .statue differs from the Hatshepsnt in a 
number of respects. For one thing, it is of wood 
rather than hard stone; consequently the artist 
can achieve, more detail. Further, it is evident 
that this man, who appears much less formal and 
aristocratic than the queen, must be of a lower 
class of society. Indeed, we find that the middle 
and lower classes in Egyptian society were almost 
always portrayed with more freedom and spon- 
taneity. • . 

A. The Scrihe (Old Kingdom). This figure has 
the same square block-like quality as the stand- 
ing figures, It is important to notice, however, 
the alert and intelligent expre.ssion of die face, in 
direct contrast to the formality of the posture. 
The Scribe is a worker rather than an aristocrat, 
otherwise this great degree of portrait character 
; and naturalism would be impossible. 

5, Queen Nofretete (Empke). This sensitive and 
charming woman, the wife of the so-called here- 
tic King Ikhnaton, is shown here not with the 
generalized emphasis of other aristocratic sculp- 
ture, but rather with an insistence upon her in- 
dividual characteristics. Further, it is interesting 


to observe that this figure is painted. This must 
have been true of a great many ancient sculp- 
tures, though time has for the mo.st pare erased 
the colors. The period of King Ikhnaton, which 
struck a. new note in refusing to worship the 
traditional gods, also brought forth this new 
(but hot permanent) idea of naturalism and 
direct characterization, even for members of 
the upper clas.ses. 

6. Hypostyle Flail from the Great Temple of 
Amon at Karnak- — restored (Empire) . This 
model gives us a clear idea of the most impres- 
sive part of the great Egyptian temples, with 
their huge columns decorated with tops (capi- 
tals) derived from the forms of the buds and 
flowers of the papyrus and the lotus plants that 
grew along the Nile. The inside of a building of 
this type wa.s generally covered with low re- 
lief paintings and decorations that dealt with the 
accomplishments of the individual who had built 
the temple and with his devotion to the god to 
whom it was consecrated. 

7. Sethos Before the Goddess Hathor (Empire). 
This figure illustrates the conventional way in 
which Egyptians drew the human figure. The 
body seems to be facing toward the right, and, 
indeed, the head and legs are in profile. Yet the 
tonso, especially the shoulder.s, and the eye are 
in front view, as though the figure were standing 
face to face with the observer. Further, the feet 
are seen one in front of the other; in a figure in 
profile one would he hidden behind the other. 
This indicates lack of perspective; the Egyptian 
did not put the feeling of depth into either his. 
painting.s or reliefs. This doe.s not nece,s,sarily 
mean that the Egyptian artist did not know what 
he was doing, but rather that, his method of 
transferring the objective fact info an artistic 
fact was different from ours. Wc shall see the 
same conventional treatment in the art of other 
peoples. 

8. Seated Gudea (about 2400 b.c,). We can re- 
gard this free-standing sculpture of ancient 
Sumer as of generally the same smooth-modeled, 
square type as the Hatshepsut and The Scribe 
(above). Gudea is traditionally known as Gudea 
“the Architect”; in this figure he is supposed to 
be commemorating the building of one of his 
palaces with some sort of drawing board or plan 
on his knee. An interesting feature of this work 
.is the series of wedge-shaped characters shown 
across the front of the .skirt. The.se are the cunei- 
form characters of the Sumerian language, which 
the. sculptor did not hesitate to use on the figure. 
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g. Palace of Sargon, Khorsabad — ^restored 
(eighth ceatury b.c.). In general, the culture of 
Mesopotamia differed from that of Egypt in 
preferring monuments indicating an interest in 
the present life to tombs, temples, and pyra- 
mids commemorating the life-after-dcath. The 
palace became the most prominent edifice. Fur- 
ther, the buildings of the Mesopotamian peoples 
were of brick instead of large stone (which was 
not available), and consequently different from 
the Egyptian structures in the type of architec-. 
tural devices msed. The Mesopotamian peoples, 
employing small baked bricks, developed the 
arch and vault, while the Egyptians - for tire 
most part used the straight horizontal and 
vertical system. Mesopotamian palaces were usu- 
ally set on platforms to keep them out of 
reach of the unpredictable floods of the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers. These platform palaces 
were reached by ramps which led to an elabo- 
rate gateway (see Fig. lo) and an open court- 
yard from which radiated the various parts of 
the palace; the king’s apartments, the harem, 
the servants’ quarters, etc. One prominent part 
was the semipyramidal temple structure, the 
ziggurat, which consisted of square masses of 
masonry set steplike. Observe that in an ar- 
rangement of this type the temple was only a 
small part of the palace. 

10. Gateway of the Palace of Sargon, Khorsabad 
— restored (eighth century b.c.). Flere we see 
an archeologist’s conception of an entranceway 
to a typical platform palace. Observe the protec- 
tive guardian monsters (the w'inged human- 
headed bulls, see Fig. ii). In addition to this 
type of decoration, the gateway was decorated 
with various de.signs in glazed tile which was 
very bright and colorful. This type of ornament, 
(reserved for the outside of the palace .structure) 
was later adopted by the Persians. 

11. Winged Human-headed Ru// (eleventh cen- 
tury B.C.). This composite figure is analogous 
in type to the Sphinxes of ancient Egypt, and 
there is little doubt that the concept was com- 
mon in the Ancient world. Figures of this type, 
being architectural sculptures, were planned to 
conform to the spot at which they were placed, 
a fact which explains their squareness. It is. inter- 
esting to observe that it is so arranged as to be 
completely seen from either the front or the side,, 
so that it actually has five legs. 

12. Hammurabi Receiving His Law Code from 
the Sun God (1955-1913 b.c.). This piece of re- 


lief sculpture illustrates the sun worship com- 
mon in this part of the world and demonstrates 
that a specific code of laws for human conduct 
existed at this early period. It is interesting to 
note that this relief, more or less contempo- 
raneous with the Egyptian works illustrated 
above, shows the same artistic conventions: feet 
placed before each other, shoulders square to the 
front with face in profile, eyes front, etc. 

13. Ashurbanipal and His Queen at Dinner 
(668-636 B.C.). Reliefs of this type were gener- 
ally used as decoration within the Assyrian pal- 
aces to cover the rough brick walls. In this in- 
stance the typical Oriental pose of the king with 
the cup at his lips is interesting in the contrast 
it offers to the lady’s formal po.sture. She must 
sit stifily while he takes his ease. The figures 
at right and left are servants with fans. 

14. Wounded Lioness (668-626 b.c.). The fa- 
vorite activities of the Assyrians were fighting 
and hunting, and mgny of the decorative reliefs 
on the walls of their palaces are devoted to 
these themes. Constant contact widi the animal 
world led to the creation of acute and powerful 
characterizations. The Wounded Lioness is one 
of the best known of the,se subjects and one of 
the most gripping and powerful animal studies 
in the whole history of art. The depiedon of 
the paralysis of the animal’s hind quarters and 
of its stiff and pidful attempt to drag itself for- 
ward is one of the high-water marks of esthetic 
appreciation of animal life. 

15. Hypostyle Hall of the Palace of Xerxes at 
Persepolis (about 500-465 n.c,). The Persians, 
successors ' of the Assyro-Baby Ionian peoples as 
masters of the Mesopotamian Valley, took over 
the idea of the platform palace. This structure 
was probably built by Darius and Xerxes and 
formed apparently a royal suburb of the Persian 
capital. It i.s similar to Sargon’s Palace (see Fig. 
9) except that, since stone was plentiful in Iran, 
less of die structure was of brick. Most impor- 
tant, however, was the use of columns, which 
indicates probable contact with the architecture 
of the Egyptians and perhaps of the Greeks. 

16. Palace of Xerxes at Persepolis— Section of 
Frieze (about 500-465 b.c.). I'his relief illus- 
trates further die “mixed” quality of Persian 
art. The chief influence is Assyrian, as can he 
seen in the front-and-profile conventionalized 
po.sition of the figures (see Fig. 13). But in the 
softness of contour and gracefulness of line 
there is a trace of the influence of Greek art. 
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himself in important cases. Archaic Egypt probably developed an ex- 
tensive legal code to meet the demands of such a centralized judicial 
system but, if so, it unfortunately has not survived. The absolute and 
complete control which Pharaoh exercised over Egypt is exemplified by 
the great pyramids built by Fourth Dynasty rulers (twenty-ninth cen- 
tury) at Gizeh, royal burial ground of the Old Kingdom capital at 
Memphis. The mass of the people had no part in political action. They 
were entirely subject to Pharaoh and his officials (or, during the Feudal 
Age, to the feudal princelets) . Even the local units of government were 
dominated by royal appointees (except during the Feudal period) and 
were miniatures of the absolutist central government. 

The large population concentrated in a limited area facilitated the 
growth of centralized control. Below the pharaonic rank there were no 
political distinctions: in the eyes of Pharaoh and the gods all men were 
equal. The absence of political distinctions did not preclude, however, 
the existence of social classes. As the kinship society of the Peasant 
civilization was gradually transformed into civil society under the impulse 
of the territorialstate, social differentiation according to economic status 
and function appeared. By the time of the Old Kingdom there existed 
a firmly established leisure class of freemen and a very large class of 
serfs and slaves. The leisure class consisted of royalty, the priests, the 
landed nobility, and the higher administrative officials. It had a para- 
mount role in Egyptian civilization, but it existed only by the labors 
of a hopelessly downtrodden servile class which included most of Egypt’s 
population. A middle class of lesser officials, artisans, and merchants 
appeared at an early date, but did not acquire importance until the time 
of the Middle Kingdom; then Pharaoh favored this class as a means of 
offsetting the power of the feudal nobility. The serfs (attached to the 
land much as their fellows of medieval Europe) and slaves were owned 
by the Crown, the temples, and the landed nobles. Passage from one 
class to another was not impossible, in fact was especially easy for the 
priestly and official classes, which were constantly in need of recruitment. 

Generally speaking, the priests were subservient to Pharaoh and the 
central government throughout the Archaic period; from one point of 
view, it might be said that they were an important cog in the govern- 
mental machine. However, nothing approaching the temple-city-state of 
Mesopotamia was to be found in Egypt, for the Egyptian territorial state 
as.sumed many of the responsibilities and powers which in Sumer and 
Babylonia fell to the temples and their patow. 

Women occupied an unusually favored position in Archaic Egypt, 'f'he 
names of many queens are known. Property and the right to rule were 
inherited through the mother. Women could own property and will it 
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as they chose. Probably no other Ancient people raised their women to 
so high and free a social status as the Egyptians did, which is of special 
interest in view of the absolutist nature of the Egyptian state. 

Egypt was an agricultural country throughout Ancient times. Religion, 

.. politics, science, and many other aspects of life reflected clearly the out- The eco- 

:T look of the farmer. Commerce and industry counted for much less than “f 

I in contemporary Mesopotamia. life f 

K The chief agricultural products were vegetables, grapes, figs, dates,' i 

I, pomegranates; olives, flax, wheat, barley, and millet. Egypt also pro- Agricnlmre 

j duced a wealth of flowers. The papyrus, reed, used in making paper, 1 

was found in abundance. The chief domestic animals were cattle ('used 
for meat, milk, and work), sheep, goats, poultry, and donkeys. The horse s 

was not known until the Hyksos invasion, and the camel did not come 
into general use until much later. During the Archaic period the donkey 5 

was the beast of burden par excellence throughout the civilized world. 1 

In the years of a “good Nile” (when the flood was sufficiently high to f 

supply ample water for irrigation and yet not so high as to be destruc- Agricultural i 

tive) the yield of the fields was wonderfully large. Later, in the days of “<=‘hoda , 

the Roman occupation, Egypt was to become one of the granaries of 
the Mediterranean world. Harvest was in the spring, before the annual 
inundation. The primitive character of agricultural inlplements and 
methods was effectively offset by the great number of slaves and serfs. 5 

Land for the most part was the personal possession of Pharaoh: only : i: 

the temples .and the great^ tiQbJ£S.-were.. p-er mktd.Aa-liQld...e 5 .l:a-tps. Prac- t 

tically all agricultural labor was servile. The central government mi- t 

nutely regulated agricultural activity, specifying what seed should be | 

sown, when the reservoirs should be opened, when flocks should be j? 

sheared, when the crops should be harvested. In return for the labor, i 

produce, and fees which it exacted from the workers, the governme’nt 
cared for the irrigation system, reclaimed land, and supplied police and ? 

military protection. The rate of taxation for any given year was deter- i 

mined by the height of the Nile flood. The state had a monopoly of the ; 

sale of certain products, such as papyrus. ! 

Industry was second only to agriculture in Egyptian economic life. 1 

Industrial craftsmanship reached a high level as early as the first dynas- industry 
ties; the peak came during the latter part of the Old Kingdom, after e 

which it declined, and then recovered under Dynasties XI and XII. The l 

demands of state enterprise (as in building the irrigation system and the E 

pyramids) and the desire of the leisure class for luxury goods, stimulated I 

industry. Many workers were employed in the shops, of the king, the 1 

temples, and the nobility. Shops owned by artisans were comparatively 
rare. The great workshops owned by the Pharaoh, temple, and noble 1 
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produced chiefly for their owners, selling tlieir surplus to private indi- 
viduals. Some manufactures were royal monopolies and the central 
government maintained a modicum of control over all industrial activity. 
Business Business methods, although relatively well developed, probably lagged 
methods [he Mesopotamian system. Contracts, receipts, orders, and accounts 

were in common use, and there was a host of scribes for recording and 
accounting. Many Egyptian manufactured goods (such as glassware, 
linens, and jewelry) compare favorably widi anything produced in 
Mesopotamia. 

Egypt did not enjoy its greatest commercial activity until after the 
Commerce Hylcsos conquest and the establishment of the Empire, that is, until 
after the Archaic period. Nevertheless, the need for materials not avail- 
able in the valley — metals, lumber, and certain exotic goods — very early 
gave rise to trade with Syria, Arabia, and the Sudan. Nile boats equipped 
Imports with oars and sails were in use before the time of Menes, and there was 
regular sea trade with Syria under the first dynasties; cedar wood for 
building and oil were the chief imports from that region. Expeditions 
were sent to Sinai to mine copper at about the same time. Trade with 
Libya and Nubia and with East Africa and Arabia via the Red Sea also 
dated from an early period. The chief imports were lumber and metals 
from Asia; ivory, ebony, ostrich feathers, slaves, spices, incense, and 
myrrh from the south; and spices, precious stones, and perfumes from 
Exports Arabia. In return, Egypt exported agricultural and manufactured goods, 
especially fine linen, glassware, and wine. Trade was mostly on a barter 
basis, although the Archaic Egyptians came to use rings of gold and 
copper which, when measured by weight, served as a medium of ex- 
change. The central government reserved the right of sale within Egypt 
of all imported goods. Apparently the initiative in foreign commerce 
was taken by the Crown and the great temples; certainly a free and 
vigorous merchant class did not arise, as in Mesopotamia. 

The outstanding characteristic of Egyptian economic life during this 
Theimpor- period was, as already stated, its almost complete subjection to the state 
leisure class. The latter exploited not only a subject peasantry, 
Egyptian but also thosc freemen who succeeded in establishing themselves in 
economic commerce as private agents. The government maintained 

an elaborate census system which provided the basis for thoroughgoing 
taxation. Under such centralized control, however, iirdustrial production 
reached a high level, the leisure class was supplied with luxuries, and 
the wealth of the land multiplied. The great state projects, including 
The “house War, Were carried out during the “house season” from July to November, 
season ^Pen most of the land was flooded, agricultural work was impossible, 
and high water facilitated the transportation of materials. 
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The Egyptian system of writing, the evolution of which has already 
been described,^ was in use by the beginning of the Dynastic period. Egyptian 
There were two forms of writing in use: (i) the hieroglyphic, corre- 
spending to our printed type, used for carving inscriptions on stone, and 
(2) the hieratic, equivalent to our written script, used by the scribes in 
writing on papyrus. The Egyptians were too conservative to give up all 
ideographic and syllabic signs in favor of the alphabetic signs which 
they had devised at a very early date, and which would have simplified 
greatly the practice of writing. About 3000 hieroglyphic signs (and their 
hieratic parallels) are known to us and of these about 300 were in com- 
mon use. Our refusal to reform a complicated and in many ways un- 
satisfactory calendar today is suggestive of the inertia which prevented 
the Egyptians from taking the forward step. At that, however, the Egyp- 
tian system of writing was much superior to the Mesopotamian. Another 
advantage lay in the use of papyrus sheets and pen and ink in place of 
the clay tablets, stylus, and baking oven for the preparation of documents. 

Egyptian literature of the Archaic period was richer and more varied 
than its Mesopotamian counterparts. The written records of the Old Egyptian 
Kingdom consisted chiefly of monumental inscriptions (royal annals, 
simple biographies found in the tombs of nobles) and magico-religious: 
formulae and prayers for the souls of the dead (the Pyramid Texts of 
Dynasties V and VI). The earliest secular literature, dating from the 
same period, is exemplified by the Sayings of Ptah-hotep, a papyrus con- 
sisting largely of proverbial wisdom and philosophical advice about the 
proper attitude towards inferiors and the aged, manners at the table, 
and the like. The first great flowering of Egyptian literature came dur- 
ing the Middle Kingdom, especially under Dynasty XII. Although re- 
ligious writings, such as hymns, the Sarcophagus Texts, and other magical 
formulae, were numerous, there was also a wealth of secular works, 
ranging from folk songs to short stories (tales of ghosts and miracles, 
romances, and fables), stories of travel and adventure (such as the Ad- 
ventures of Sinuhe, the Egyptian Sinbad the Sailor), ethical dialogues, 
and philosophical presentations of proverbial wisdom. Literature reflected 
the troubled era which intervened between the Old and Middle King- 
doms, and the strength and prosperity of Egypt under the great rulers 
of Dynasty XII. By this time, the scribe had long been an important 
element of Egyptian society, and temple schools for training scribes were 
numerous and rather well organized. Priesdy control of these schools 
undoubtedly accounted for the predominandy religious cast of Egyptian 
literature. 


r See p. 58. 
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Understanding of the supernatural orientation of Egyptian life — as of 
Archaic life in general — can most readily be gained by study of its art, 
which, like its literature, was an integral part of religion. Egyptian art 
expressed itself most fully in gigantic tombs and temples to which sculp- 
ture and painting were suppleinentary, and attained its highest form 
in the statues of kings and gods. 

The completeness of royal control over the resources and man power 
of the land is best attested by the great pyramids, tombs of the pharaohs. 
The Egyptians believed them to be necessary because Pharaoh, after 
death, “. . . enters upon a supernatural life in which he is the mediator 
between the dead men and the gods; he remains the protector, the in- 
tercessor, and the magician who saves the departed as he has saved 
the living.”^ They were designed to protect the royal body from harm 
and to provide a safe and lasting dwelling for the or soul of the. ruler. 
Their mammoth size — ^they are among the largest structures ever built — 
is equaled only by the skill with which the numerous engineering prob- 
lems were solved by a people lacking modern machinery and equipment. 
The Great Pyramid of Khufu measures 760 feet on each side of the base 
and stands 475 feet high; it consists of more than two and one-quarter 
million blocks of stone, averaging about 3000 pounds in weight, and 
all fitted carefully together. According to the tale the Egyptian priests 
told Herodotus, it required the work of one hundred thousand men for 
twenty years. From the point of view of the labor employed and the 
resources invested, the pyramids stand as perfect symbols of royal ab- 
solutism and uncontested control of the comatry’s power. They are also 
monuments to the Archaic interpretation of kingship as a magical and 
quasi-divine office. Popular imagination, which identifies Ancient Egypt 
with its pyramids, has accordingly hit upon a historical truth of some 
significance, without, of course, fully appreciating its implications. 

Since mummification and entombment might fail to protect the dead 
man’s soul, a statue as lifelike as possible was needed lest the soul be- 
come restless and do harm to the living. This accounts for the early de- 
velopment of portrait sculpture, which, though abstract and conventional, 
marked the first successful experiment in depicting figures in the round. 
Many such statues have been recovered from Old Kingdom tombs. They 
are characterized by simplicity of design and conventionality of execu- 
tion. The artist attempted to carve only the face with any degree of 
realism; the rest of the figure, whether seated or standing, was almost 
always formalized and stiflf. Carved in the most durable stones (basalt, 
diorite, and granite), the statues were frequently colored, with gems 

^ G. Davy, in A. Moret and G., Davy, From Tribe to Empire, Knopf, 1936, p. 153. 
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to represent the eyes. Excellent examples are the Sheil^h el-Beled and the 
Seated Scribed 

Sculptured reliefs — figures undetached from their background, some- 
times quite flat like figures on a coin, sometimes almost three-dimensional Bas relief 
—and wall paintings were executed with vigor, though in a conventional 
rather than a realistic manner. The reliefs generally dealt with some 
elaborate narrative, such as a hunting, fishing, or military expedition, 
banqueting or wrestling, or even working in the fields. They were char- 
acterized by a peculiar technical device; all the figures were pictured 
with shoulders and body in a frontal position, even though heads, legs, 
and feet might be in profile. Egyptian artists never escaped from this 
convention, possibly because it had a religious significance. No attempt 
was made to depict the human figure in detail, although animals were 
often presented with remarkable realism and skill. 

Domestic architecture was gay and colorful, with considerable em- 
phasis on the effects obtained from the use of colored matting for the Domestic 
walls, rugs on the floors, bright awnings, and many flowers. Furniture 
frequently was carved and beautifully inlaid. In the minor arts, such as tion 
ceramics and jewelry, the Egyptians did beautiful work. Metals, precious xhe minor 
and semiprecious stones, ivory, and ebony were used with superb crafts- arts 
manship, and glazing was carried to a high degree of excellence. Some 
of the jewelry of the Egyptians compares favorably with the best pro- 
duced since their time. Throughout the two great ages of Archaic civi- 
lization in Egypt— those of the Old and Middle Kingdoms— religion, 
wealth, and a love of beauty, fostered by the relative peacefulness of the 
times, stimulated Egyptian art. 

The Egyptians were the most religious of the Ancient peoples. Their 
religion, which grew out of the primitive beliefs and practices of the ERmtian 
preliterary era and was, moreover, an integral part of the socio-cultural 
pattern, became more complex and awesome as society advanced. The Egypt’s 
overwhelmingly supernaturalistic orientation of the Egyptian mind doubt- “conomy™' 
less arose from the primacy of agriculture in the national economy. Agri- 
culture, at the dawn of higher civilization, was associated with the suc- 
cessful functioning of spiritual forces — with the beneficent action of the 
sun-god, the limitless productivity of the earth-goddess, and the fructifying 
power of the river deities. Egypt, its wealth almost entirely agricultural, 
deified such forces and built the national religion around them. Thus 
Ra (the sun-god), Isis (the earth-goddess), and Osiris (god of the Nile), 
together tvich Horus, son of Isis and Osiris and also identified with the 
sun, headed the long list of deities. Without their unfailing support and 
protection, the Egyptians feared that the Nile flood (itself a divine mys- 

r Sec illustrations opposite p. So. 
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tery) would cease, fields would become parched, and the people would 
die of starvation. Hence priests were indispensable to the very life of 
the land, for they alone knew how to propitiate the gods. The greatest 
priest and magician was quite logically elevated to supreme rule. Pharaoh, 
first representative of his people before the gods, not only satisfied the 
demands of his divine colleagues, but even participated actively (by use 
of his own magical powers) in advancing the health, wealth, and hap- 
piness of the people. 

Egyptian religion, like that of early Mesopotamia, was a more or less 
The com- fortuitous composite of totemic deities, fertility cults, and local traditions 
^Sgyptkn Predynastic times. As individual tribes and cities became more 

religion powerful, their cults assumed dominant positions. Also, alien traditions 
were introduced, as, for example, the worship of Isis which came from 
Syria at a very early date. The whole complex always developed under 
the direction of a powerful priesthood which attained its maximum 
strength (within the Archaic period) during the late Middle Kingdom. 
No consistent organization of gods or beliefs appeared during Archaic 
times. Moreover, religion was mostly an aristocratic, not to say royal, 
perquisite throughout the Predynastic period and the Old Kingdom. 
Only in the Middle Kingdom did the people as a whole begin to par- 
ticipate actively in its benefits and duties. 

As in Mesopotamia, Egyptian religion had little connection with 
The cult of morality and ethics, although, during the Middle Kingdom, magic and 
the dead formal ritual began to give way slightly to ethical teachings. At this 
time arose that long line of moral teachers which culminated in the 
Hebrew prophets. For the most part, however, the Archaic Egyptians 
were chieily concerned with the life after death, to which they assigned 
a very great importance. Their vivid and somewhat unique conception 
of the future life reflected a keen appreciation of life in this world, as 
well as the importance of the royal cult of the dead. Thus preoccupation 
with the afterlife must not be interpreted as in any way suggesting a 
desire for escape from tbe sins and sorrows of mortal existence. In sum- 
mary, Archaic Egyptian religion, though lacking in organization, gave 
meaning to all aspects of Egyptian civilization. 

As in Mesopotamia, but to a lesser extent, what passed for science in 
Science Egypt derived mainly from supernaturalistic attitudes and ideas. The 
greatest advances were made in medicine. Imhotep, court architect and 
builder of the Step-pyramid of Saqqarah, early in the reign of Dynasty 
III, was also court physician and traditional founder of Egyptian medi- 
cine. By 2500 B.c. surgical operations of a sort were successfully per- 
formed. The Papyrus Ebers, written about 1600 b.c., shows medicine to 
be well advanced, and evinces a rudimentary knowledge of anatomy, 
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some attempts at diagnosis, and fairly specialized skill in treating dis- 
ease. Oculists were numerous and fairly successful. The use of drugs 
was developed early and to a greater extent than in any other country 
of the time. While the Egyptians could not divorce themselves com- 
pletely from the use of magic in treating disease, their medicine was 
far more rational than that of Archaic Mesopotamia. In mathematics, 
on the other hand, they did not advance so far as the Sumerians and 
Babylonians. Egyptian mathematics grew out of practical technology: 
from problems created by the annual floods, the building of temples 
and tombs, and other workaday tasks. The needs of agriculture — espe- 
cially predicting the time of the flood — early created a rudimentary astron- 
omy and a solar calendar. A system of weights and measures and a 
decimal system of notation also appeared at an early date. The Golden 
Age of Egyptian science, however, fell between 2000 and 1500 b.c., at the 
very end of the Archaic period; after 1500, progress was slow. Except 
in medicine, Egypt contributed less to Greek science than Mesopotamia. 

For more than two millennia after 5000 b.c., the people of the Nile 
labored at the task of building their own pattern of Archaic civilization. Summary o£ 
Their labors were fully rewarded during the Old Kingdom. From then 
until the Hyksos conquest, with only a brief lapse, Egypt enjoyed the in. Egypt 
fruits of a flourishing priest-king civilization, comparable in almost every 
respect to that of Mesopotamia. In both regions society took the same 
mold; social relationships culminated in the rule of a divine governor, 
who was first of all a priest and only because of that a king. Archaic 
civilization in Egypt was mainly agricultural. Commerce and industry 
supplemented but did not rival farming and pasturage. The Egyptians 
of the Archaic Age were a peaceful folk, largely because desert, cataract, 
and sea furnished excellent protection. The great wealth of their fertile 
land supported a rich culture which was enjoyed only by the leisure 
class. An extraordinary part of this wealth was devoted to erecting 
tombs and furnishing mementos of objects which the dead had enjoyed 
in their lifetimes and hoped to enjoy in the hereafter. Egypt was the first 
land to create a great territorial state. This state, pacific and wealthy, 
was conquered at the end of the eighteenth century by the Hyksos, a 
people ruled by military leaders rather than by priest-kings. More than 
a century of Hyksos rule, followed by the fifty-year War of Liberation, 
transformed the Egyptians from a peacefed into a militaristic people, and 
for more than three centuries, thereafter Egypt was an imperialistic 
power. The change was not permanent, but when the Egyptians at- 
tempted to revert to their former way of life, they found that the old 
order had passed, and the land of the Nile fell into the hands of priestly 
corporations and foreigners. Egypt under the Empire (1580-1100 b.c.) 
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was a great state, but its predecessor of the Archaic period was more 
original and made greater contributions to civilization. 

VI. THE EVOLUTION OF ARCHAIC CIVILIZATION IN 
PALESTINE-SYRIA 

The western horn of the Fertile Crescent consists of the Syrian Plain, 
which extends westwards from the great bend of the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean Sea, the successive valleys of the Orontes, Litani, and 
Jordan rivers, the western slopes of the mountain ranges on either side 
of the Orontes and Jordan, and the coastal plain of the eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean. These plains, river valleys, and coastal regions were 
watered by rains pressed from westerly winds by the jutting peaks and 
ridges of a great southern arm of the Highland Zone, the backbone 
of this entire land. Flere the steppes and desert of northern Arabia gave 
way to fertile and arable land, fit not only for good pasturage but also 
for agriculture. This region is a great north-south wedge of inhabitable 
territory lying between the wastes of the northern bay of desert Arabia 
and the Mediterranean Sea. Its importance was due not so much to 
fertility or natural resources, in both of which it was relatively poor, as 
to its location midway between Mesopotamia and Egypt. In Ancient 
times it was the main highway between the two primary centers of civi- 
lization. 

In antiquity, this region consisted of four fairly distinct divisions, each 
characterized by its own physical peculiarities: (i) the Syrian Plain and 
Hollow Syria (the latter was the valley of the Orontes, between the 
Lebanon Mountains and the high ranges of the North Arabian Plateau) ; 
(2) Phoenicia — the harbors and narrow coastal plain between the Leb- 
anoiis and the sea, from the mouth of the Orontes southwards to Mt. 
Carmel; (3) Canaan (later Palestine) — the valley of the Jordan and the 
hill country to the west of that valley and of the Dead Sea into which 
the Jordan flows; and (4) Philistia — the coastal plain of the Canaanite 
hill country, from Mt. Carmel southwards to the desert of Sinai. The 
steppe fringe east of the Orontes and Jordan valleys may be considered 
a fifth region, but it had considerably less importance than the others. 
In general, the entire area may be referred to as Palestine-Syria, the bridge 
between Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

In antiquity Palestine-Syria was an important secondary area of civi- 
lization, reacting to cultural stimuli from Mesopotamia, Pigypt, the 
Aegean, and barbarous Arabia. Located, as was Mesopotamia, on tire 
northern fringe of the Arabian steppe, it received to an even greater 
extent than Mesopotamia the overflow from that perennially overpopu- 
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An “intemiccliate” region, between Egypt and Mesopotamia, and a secondary 
area of Archaic civilization 

lilted kind. At four different times during antiquity there poured out of 
Arabia onto the borderlands whole peoples of native Arabian (Semitic) 
stock. The first — known in Mesopotamia as the Akkadians — settled in 
Palestine-Syria in the late fifth millennium b.c. The second — the Canaan- 
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ite-Amorites — entered Palestine-Syria at the middle of the third mil- 
lennium, and from Syria they invaded and conquered Mesopotamia dur- 
ing the closing centuries of that millennium. The third — the Aramean- 
Hebraic group — came about the middle of the second millennium. And 
the fourth — the Nabataean— settled in the region east and south of Pales- 
tine about the middle of the first millennium b.c.^ Probably from very 
early times the substratum of population in Canaan, Syria, and Meso- 
potamia was of the “Semitic” type, mixed with other invaders who came 
from the north. Successive migrations from Arabia merely intensified the 
“Semitic” strain in the population. 

The population of Syria at the opening of the historical period con- 
Thc racial sisted of a mixture of early Mediterranean (Semitic) migrants from 
composition Alpines from the Mountain Zone to the north. This mix- 

population ture gave rise to the Akkadians who entered Mesopotamia in the early 
fourth millennium b.c. Palestine was inhabited by a similar stock, except 
that the Alpine elements were not so strong. 

Here, in the western arm of the Fertile Crescent, in the region where, 
Thetransi- agriculture and domesticated animals were originally introduced. Peasant 
Sant*w villages rapidly developed into temple-cities and, as the growth of com- 
Archaic merce led to close contacts with Sumer, a relatively high type of Archaic 
civilization quickly took form. Subsequent invasions from Arabia tended 

to counteract the civilizing influences which were coming from both 
Mesopotamia and Egypt by the close of the fourth millennium, but such 
reactions were only temporary, whereas contact with the two primary 
areas of Archaic civilization was continuous. The various temple-cities 
of Palestine-Syria presented a picture of flourishing civilization from 
about 300Q B.C. on. 

Throughout Ancient times Palestine-Syria remained an “intermediate” 
Effects o£ zone. Here southern steppe folk mingled with highlanders, Mesopo- 
*me*(lhite” *^^>rnians and Egyptians came together, and conquerors from all regions 
position of fought for control. A relatively long, attenuated region, neither the form 
Syria physical configuration of Palestine-Syria was conducive to the 

early appearance of a strong centralized state. Furthermore, the relative 
poverty of the .soil and the great extent of mountainous area did not 
stimulate agriculture. Such wealth as its inhabitants acquired — and this 
was considerable — came mostly from the proceeds of commerce, and 
commerce entails relatively close contacts with and dependence upon 
other regions. These were Mesopotamia and Egypt, each of them the 
seat of a centralized power, in contrast to the loosely organized temple- 
cities of Syria and Palestine. It followed, then, that Palestine-Syria was 

1 For migrations of the Scmitc.s into Mesopotamia, see pp. 62-63. 
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frequently invaded by Sumerians, Akkadians, and Babylonians from 
Mesopotamia and by Egyptians of both the Old and the Middle King- 
doms. In the next age, that of the Ancient Empires, it was fought for 
and held successively by Egyptians, Hittites, Assyrians, Chaldeans, and 
Persians. In fact Palestine-Syria was the cockpit of the Ancient Oriental 
world. The name of one of the Palestinian cities, Megiddo (in the Old 
Testament, Armageddon), has become the symbol which people still 
use when speaking of great battles. 

Syria and Palestine remained lands of temple-cities, the majority of 
which throve either on mixed agriculture or on commerce, the latter by 
far the more important. Leading cities of Syria W'ere Carchemish (on 
the great bend of the Euphrates), Qatna, Hamath, Kadesh, Tunip, and 
Damascus, all dating from a relatively early period. In Palestine Jericho, 
Jerusalem, Gezer, and Lachish were outstanding. 

A third group of cities, situated in the narrow coastal fringe of Syria, 
between the Lebanon Mountains and the sea, was inhabited by Phoeni- 
cians; chief among them were Gebal (Byblos), Tyre, Sidon, and Arad. 
The Phoenicians were Semites who came into this region during the 
middle of the third millennium, possibly from the western shores of 
the Persian Gulf. A maritime people, they settled where good harbors 
were available, traded with the hinterland, and shipped goods, such as 
cedar balks from the Lebanons, to Egypt and elsewhere along the shores 
of the eastern Mediterranean. 

By land and sea, the peoples of Palestine-Syria carried on a flourishing 
trade with all parts of the Ancient Near East. Its profits supported a 
large leisure clas.s, which quickly assimilated and, in some instances, im- 
proved upon the culture items brought to their homeland by caravans 
and ships. 

The primary role of Palestine-Syria during the Archaic period was 
to assimilate and diffuse civilization, and to weave together elements 
from the Tigris-Euphrates and the Nile, as well as from the less civi- 
lized areas in and around the Near East. Politically its peoples were non- 
entities, the prey of all comers. Economically they were the middlemen 
serving Egypt and Mesopotamia alike. In many respects, their civilization 
resembled more closely the Mesopotamian than the Egyptian, a phe- 
nomenon largely due to the greater similarity between their economic 
life and that of the Sumerians and Babylonians. In the early centuries 
of the second millennium, they were among the first to be attacked by 
the Warrior Folk. This attack transformed the Syrians into military 
conquerors. As the Hyksos, they founded a great East Mediterranean 
empire which was based upon a subjugated Egypt. Once this empire was 
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broken, however, both Syria and Palestine, as well as Phoenicia, re- 
verted to their original roles of commerce carriers and culture diffusers, 
becoming even more important as such than they had been in the Archaic 
period. 

VII. THE EVOLUTION OF ARCHAIC CIVILIZATION IN INDIA 

East of the Plateau of Iran lies the valley of the Indus River, a large 
duplicate of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley which marks the western end 
of that plateau. Here, after the northward shift of the rain-bearing 
westerlies, were found the same conditions that existed in the other 
river valley refuges and attracted the Hunters from Afrasia when desicca- 
tion set in. In general, the Indus Valley offered the same opportunity 
for the development of Peasant civilization as the other fertile depres- 
sions which cut across Afrasia. 

Excavations in the Indus Valley, made during the last twenty years, 
have disclosed remains of a civilization of apparently Archaic type which 
flourished in the greater part of this area and extended into the high- 
lands of Baluchistan immediately to the west. Of this civilization, to 
which the name “Indus” has been given, litde is yet known, but it is 
tentatively identified with the Sumerian civilization of the lower Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley and its height is given as about 3250-2750 b.c. Two of 
its cities — Mohenjo-Daro in northwestern Sind and Harappa in the Pun- 
jab, sites 400 miles apart — have been excavated to some extent. They 
disclose a material culture and social organization that compare favor- 
ably with the Sumerian achievements of the same date. Presumably, this 
civilization required many centuries of preparation. Its origins, there- 
fore, should be put at the beginning of the fourth millennium b.c., per- 
haps earlier. 

Seals found at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa show a close resemblance 
to those of Sumer of the early third millennium. In Sumer itself have 
been found seals which were obviously made in the Indus region. Indus 
sculpture depicts a people resembling the Sumerians in physique, facial 
characteristics, and manner of wearing the hair. Such parallels have given 
rise to two different theories of the origin and nature of the Indus civi- 
lization: (i) That it was a colonial offshoot of the Sumerian, arising 
somewhat later than the cities of Lower Mesopotamia. This theory is 
supported by the fact that the Sumerians were great traders and excellent 
seafarers, but is weakened by the information that below the excavated 
strata at Mohenjo-Daro are many feet of earlier remains which appar- 
ently carry the history of setdement and city Hfe in the Indus back to 
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a time before the Sumerian entry into Mesopotamia. (2) That the Sume- 
rian and Indus civilizations were sister civilizations, derived from a 
common parent which is as yet unidentified. The last theory probably is 
more in accord with the known facts. 

While these important problems cannot be solved until more excava- 
tions have been carried out, we already have sufficient evidence to prove Significance 
that the area of Archaic civilization— and therefore of the Ancient Near 
East — ^was much greater than has been thought. To the valleys of the in history 
Nile, Jordan, Orontes, and Tigris-Euphrates must now be added the 
valley of the Indus. In each the challenge of Abasia’s desiccation gave 
rise, directly or indirectly, to an advanced society and culture, based on , 
agriculture supplemented somewhat by commerce, and characterized by 
a prosperous and fairly comfortable city life. In Mohenjo-Daro, for ex- 
ample, are found bathrooms with running water in private homes, and 
common sewers running beneath the pavements — ^material progress 
hitherto unsuspected at so early a date. 

VIII. THE EVOLUTION OF ARCHAIC CIVILIZATION IN 
THE AEGEAN 


The Mediterranean Sea is divided into an eastern and a western basin 
by a line drawn from southern Italy through Sicily to the Carthaginian 
Promontory on the African coast. Two arms of the eastern basin — the 
Adriatic and Aegean seas — extend northwards on either side of the 
Balkan Peninsula, which is itself deeply indented by gulfs and bays of 
these seas. On the northeast, the Aegean is connected with the Black Sea 
by the Hellespont (the Dardanelles), the Propontis (Sea of Marmora), 
and the Bosporus. The Aegean is thickly studded with islands which 
make passage from the Balkan Peninsula to Anatolia easy and safe, even 
for the smallest ships. Lying across its southern border, like a great break- 
water, is the island of Crete. Here, on the northwestern fringe of the 
Ancient Near East, arose during the closing centuries of the fourth 
millennium another center of Archaic civilization, the so-called Aegean 
civilization. It was similar in many respects to its contemporaries of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia but depended much more upon commerce and 
much less upon agriculture. 

The Archaic civilization of the Aegean area developed in an insular 
hill-and-sea environment which contrasted strongly with the fertile val- 
leys of Mesopotamia and Egypt. Civilization arose in the valleys of the 
I'igris-Euphrates and the Nile because of the soil’s fertility. In the Aegean, 
on the other hand, higher civilization was a migrant from the older 
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A secondary area of Archaic civilization, which tended to become primary 


centers and was stimulated by trade rather than agriculture. If we may 
speak of the Archaic civilization of Mesopotamia and Egypt as a “civi- 
lization of case of existence,” then the Archaic civilization of the Aegean, 
like the Hellenic civilization which eventually supplanted it there, may 
be termed a “civilization of intercourse.” ^ 

The oi iginal center of the Aegean civilization was Crete, an island 
Crete lying west-east, with a maximum length of 160 miles and varying from 
7 to 35 miles in width. Located some 60 miles from the Balkan Penin- 
sula, about 110 miles from Anatolia (with the islands of Carpathos and 
Rhodes lying between), and only 400 miles from Egypt, Crete was a 
natural steppingstone for Archaic civilization as it .spread from the 
Near East proper to Europe. The great sea routes of the eastern 
Mediterranean led from Egypt past Syria to Crete. The land routes by 
which Mesopotamia obtained metals and other valuable raw materials 

r After G. B. Grundy, J History of the Greek and Roman World, Methuen, igafi, p. 2. 
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from Europe ran westwards over Anatolia and debouched on the Aegean 
shores. Consequently, Crete early came into contact with the higher 
civilizations of the east and southeast. In each instance, the initiative was 
taken by Orientals rather than Cretans, but the latter rapidly built an 
imposing variant of Archaic civilization which lasted until the end of 
the second millennium b.c. 

According to one theory, the germs of higher culture were brought to 
Crete during the latter part of the thirty-fourth century by a group of The origins 
fugitives from the western Delta of Egypt, fleeing before the conquering 
armies of Aha Men.’- The newcomers beached their ships on the shore in. Crete 
of the Plain of Mesara, on the southern coast of Crete. Here they found 
a Neolithic people of the Mediterranean race with whom their ancestors 
had traded for generations. They mixed with the natives, and gradually 
introduced them to city life, organized government, industry, and mari- 
time trade. Subsequent migrations from Anatolia added settlers of the 
Alpine race to the growing mixture and brought important culture items 
from the Syrian region. 

Following our customary procedure, we introduce at this point a brief 
chronology of Archaic history in the Aegean region : A chro- 

nology of 

3400 E.c. Entry of Delta refugees into Crete: end of Cretan Neolithic era the Archaic 
3400-1400 B.c. Minoan (Cretan) period of Aegean civilization Aegean 

3400-2100 B.c. Period of independent city-states in Crete 
250Q B.c. Beginning of Cretan Bronze Age 
2100-1400 B.c. Supremacy of Citos.sos: period of Cretan sea power 
1625 B.c. Foundation of Tiryns and Mycenae 
1600 B.c. Great earthquake in Crete 
1600-1400 B.c. Golden Age of Cretan power and culture 
1400 B.c. Cnossos destroyed by the Mycenaeans 
1400-1100 B.c. Mycenaean (final) period of Aegean civilization 

After the arrival of the Egyptians, numerous towns arose in Crete, each 
ruled by an independent priest-king who assumed control of the sur- Hhtorical 
rounding countryside. These small communities — Cnossos, Phaistos, Pa- 
laikastro, Gournia, Zakro, and numerous others— were located in the civilization 
central and eastern parts of the island, the western part being very moun- 
tainous. They throve upon pasturage, small agriculture, and maritime The early 
trade, but only the last provided a considerable source of wealth. The 
cities were not fortified, which suggests that some kind of federal union 
existed. Trade was carried on with Egypt and, to a less extent, with 
Syria and Mesopotamia. There was also some trade with the peoples 
of the Aegean islands and of western Anatolia. Fishing undoubtedly 
was important. Discovery of the Hellespont and the Black Sea is credited 

1 Sec pp. 76-77. 
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to the Cretans’ pursuit of the giant tunny. During this early period (from 
3400 to 2500 B.c.) Cretan society evolved from a strict gentile form to 
one that was much more loosely organized. Significantly, no powerful 
priest class arose, the priestly functions probably being fulfilled by the 
king and his officials. 

By 2500 B.c. the Cretans had begun to manufacture bronze; with this 
they emerged as culture builders and commerce carriers. Crete was lo- 
cated on the highway of the new trade in tin, a material which came to 
the Aegean and the Near East from Central Europe via the Danube 
Valley. With the rise of the tin trade, central Crete grew in prosperity 
at the expense of the eastern part of the island. Cnossos and Phaistos 
increased in size, although they did not at this time secure control over 
the entire island. Later, as the third millennium drew to a close, Cretan 
sailors ventured into the central and western Mediterranean. Trade con- 
tacts were established with the kingdom of Tartessos, in southern Spain, 
and became increasingly important as more and more of the tin for the 
Near East was brought from there by Cretan mariners. From this time 
until the end of- the second millennium b.c., the Aegean fleets dominated 
Mediterranean trade and, especially in the eastern Mediterranean, reduced 
the activity of both pirates and legitimate trade rivals to a minimum. 
Trade with Egypt flourished during the period of the Egyptian Middle 
Kingdom, when contact between the two lands was exceptionally close 
and profitable. 

In the first four centuries of the second millennium Cretan civilization 
progressed swiftly. With the decline of Egyptian trade resulting from the 
collapse of the Middle Kingdom in 1788, the Cretan traders turned more 
and more to the north, to the development of commerce with the islands 
of the Aegean and with the mainland of the Balkan Peninsula. At the 
same time, the cities of the central part of the island further increased 
their primacy in Crete as a whole, and Cnossos began the organization 
of its kingdom. 

The new interest in the Aegean lands led to Cretan colonization. In 
the late seventeenth century Cretan towns were established in the south- 
eastern part of the Balkan Peninsula, at Tiryns and Mycenae at the head 
of the Argolic Gulf, at Athens in Attica, and at Orchomcnos in Boeotia, 
northwest of Athens. Colonies were also planted on the western coast 
of Anatolia. These new cities of the European and Asiatic mainlands 
were well fortified, although the homeland still relied solely upon fleets 
for protection. On the European mainland the Aegean Cretans mixed 
with the newly arrived Achaeans, first representatives of the Indo-Euro- 
pean peoples to appear in the Balkan Peninsula, and thus began that 
process of racial and cultural fusion which ultimately produced the Greeks 
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and their civilization/ It is important to note that the Achaeans were 
barbarians who became pupils and imitators of the Aegeans. 

The “first palaces” of Cnossos and Phaistos were built between 2100 
and 1600 B.c. They were great sprawling structures which included, be- (S) 
sides royal apartments and rooms for royal and public worship, a treas- 
ury, arsenal, council hall, granaries, warehouses, oil-presses and oil-vats, of Crete 
a bull-ring, sporting ground, and auditorium. Within the palace lived 
not only royalty, nobility, and a horde of officials connected with the 
court and administration, but also a large number of common people- 
artists, artisans, soldiers of the guard, keepers of the warehouses, and many 
others. The palace-temple-cities of the Cretans resembled the temple-cities 
of the Mesopotamians, although the temple itself was much less impor- 
tant to the former than to the latter. 

As in the eastern Archaic world, in Crete one city gradually gained 
dominion over the rest by war and treaty. In this way Cnossos slowly ( 6 ) 
secured control over the entire island. The process was well under way 
when, about 1600, a terrible earthquake destroyed the majority of the of Cnossos 
towns and cities on the island. Recovery was rapid and, when the re- 
building was complete, Cnossos ruled all of Crete. Phaistos was the city 
next in importance and was linked to Cnossos by a fine paved road with 
stone bridges. From 1600 to 1400 b.c. the Ci'etan civilization was at its 
height, and the Cnossian navy ruled the eastern Mediterranean. Maritime 
commerce flourished as never before, especially with the newly estab- 
lished Egyptian Empire, and from his palace, Minos, King of Cnossos, 
exchanged diplomatic presents witli Egyptian, Syrian, and Sicilian rulers, 
and took tribute from the Aegean islands and Cretan colonies on the 
Greek mainland. 

In all important respects the Cretan civilization resembled the other 
Archaic civilizations, yet Cretan culmre was a native product with dis- Distinctive 
tinctive characteristics. Even those elements that were borrowed from 
Egypt and Anatolia were stamped by the unique personality of the Cretan 
Cretans. In general, the distinguishing characteristics of the Aegean civi- 
lization were an indigenous script (which has not yet been deciphered), 
an art which was far more naturalistic than that of any other Archaic 
people, an economy which was commercial and industrial rather than 
agricultural, a labyrinthine paldce, and a thalassic (seacoast) rather than 
a riverine environment. Apparently, despite the influence of Egypt and 
the frequent immigrations from Anatolia, Cretan civilization to a con- 
siderable extent followed a native course. Certainly the insular environ- 
ment and the commercial economy gave to it characteristics that clearly 
distinguish it from the cultures of Egypt and Mesopotamia and at the 
See pp. 144-148. 
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same time suggest something of the nature of its heir and successor, the 
Greek civilization. 

Cretan society, from what little we know of it, was complex and had 
Cretan escaped from the rigid gentile bonds. City life was general and in the 
society were found the most progressive classes. Society was headed by the 
priesdy royalty, which was served by a great retinue of followers of all 
kinds — soldiers, officials, artisans, merchants, artists, and peasants on the 
royal farms. All of these, with the exception of the peasants, lived in or 
near the palace. The political structure of the kingdom was possibly semi- 
feudal. The Cretan colonies in Greece and Anatolia enjoyed a consider- 
able degree of self-government but were under close regulation as to trade. 
It may even be that tire colonists were compelled to ship their goods to 
Crete for re-export in Cretan ships, and to buy Egyptian and other for- 
eign wares from the Cretans rather than directly. Crete and its colonies 
became enormously wealthy from the profits derived from maritime 
trade. Merchants and sailors, who visited all the Mediterranean lands in 
search of markets and products, were economically most important to 
the state. Next in importance were probably the artisans, many of whom 
—particularly the metalworkers, jewelers, and seal cutter.s — were ex- 
ceptionally skilled. 

The Cretan religion seems to have centered about the worship of the 
Cretan Earth Mother, the great Neolithic goddess common to all Peasant so- 
rcligion pieties of Ancient times. Altars and shrines were found only in the 
palaces. The labrys or double ax was the symbol of both divinity and 
royal power. Little is known of Cretan ritual, but it is assumed that the 
popular sport of bull leaping, as well as dancing, was a religious cere- 
mony. A tree-and-pillar cult, later influential in the religious develop- 
ment of Syria and Palestine, was quite popular, and the shades of de- 
parted great men received a kind of veneration which later gave rise to 
the hero cults of Classical Greece. In general, religion seems to have been 
less omnipotent in Cretan society and less rigid and narrow than in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. There was no powerful priest class, and the 
temple did not dominate Cretan as it did Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
culture. 

Because their language has not yet been deciphered, little or nothing 
Writing is kiiowii of the thought and literature of the Cretans. A pictographic 
script, based on Egyptian originals, was in use by 2000 b.c. Later, in the 
Golden Age, it was simplified and several forms of linear script came 
into use. Most of the recovered tablets seem to deal with commercial 
transactions. . • 

In realistic and naturalistic art the Cretans excelled all the other Archaic 
peoples. They produced magnificent frescoes, beautiful painted vases, and 
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excellent engraved seals. In metalwork and in sculpture in stone and 
clay the Cretans were also expert. Cretan art is characterized above all The unique 
by its vivacity, naturalness, and realism, and by the originality and fer- 
tility of the artist’s imagination. There was little of the conventionalizing 
tendency which, due to the influence of religion and i.solation, was char- 
acteristic of Archaic art elsewhere. The freedom, individuality, and nat- 
uralness of Cretan art can be attributed chiefly to the influence of a com- 
mercial and cosmopolitan civilization which afforded opportunities for 
travel to distant lands and contact with different cultures and traditions. 

In 1400 B.C., while the island power was still strong, Achaean- 
Mycenaeans from the old Cretan colonies of the eastern Balkan Peninsula The cksiruc- 

attackecl its still unfortified cities. The palace at Cnossos was burned and 11 “" , 

, r Cnosiios and 

Within a very short time the chief cities were destroyed. Many Cretans the end of 
fled, to roam for generations over the eastern Mediterranean in search 
of a new home. This terminated the Cretan pha.se of Aegean civiliza- in the 
tion. The invaders were a mixture of Indo-European Achaeans and 
Cretan colonists; their civilization was a colonial form of the Cretan. 

It seems that the attempt of Cnossos to restrict Achaean-Mycenaean 
trade led to the colonies’ revolt against the homeland. At any rate, after 
the destruction of the Cretan state, Mycenae and Tiryns became the 
new centers of the Aegean civilization. Thus began the period of transi- 
tion between the Aegean and Hellenic civilizations which marked the 
end of Archaic civilization in this region. 

IX, THE ARCHAIC STATE AND ITS SOCIETY 

Archaic society, which developed out of the Peasant society of the 
Neolithic period, took form between 5000 and 1800 b.c. Originating in 
Peasant villages, it was enabled to develop by the surplus of foods and 
commodities supplied by agriculture and pasturage. The Peasant village 
developed into the temple-city (the palace-temple-city in the Aegean area) The temple- 
and, in each of the primary areas of Archaic civilization, one temple- 
city eventually subjugated all the others and so established the temple- 
city kingdom, a territorial state. This first happened in Egypt. Neither 
Mesopotamia nor Crete arrived at this stage until virtually the end of 
the Archaic period. In the evolution from village to kingdom, leadership 
and control was held (except in Crete) by the priest class, so that the The priest- 
rulers of both city-state and kingdom were priest-kings whose power 
was based more upon their priestly character than upon their political 
or military skill. Kingship in the Archaic world was a by-product of 
supreme priesthood, the ruler being more priest than king. Since he W'as 
regarded as a magical, if not a divine, personage, he held his people in 
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relatively complete subjection. The Archaic codes of law derived their 
greatest strength from the people’s acceptance of tliem as the expressed 
will and demands of the gods. Archaic society was theocratic (priestly), 
dominated by attitudes and beliefs which were thoroughly siipcrnatural- 
istic, and divided into privileged and unprivileged classes. The majority 
of the people were either peasants or slaves and contributed practically 
nothing to the advancement of civilization. 

Long before this society reached its height, the transition from gentile 
to civil forms had been completed. So long as governments remained 
strong, civil society throve, but weakening of the central power was gen- 
erally attended by a relapse into feudalism. Particularism, intensified by 
the worship of local deities, was never sufficiently counteracted by the 
development of transportation and communication facilities to enable the 
formation of a culturally homogeneous people. Difficulty of communica- 
tion, in fact, remained a great obstacle to empire until the Industrial 
Revolution of the eighteenth century a.d. The military aspect of society 
was relatively undeveloped during Archaic times in the sense that the 
military classes were uniformly inferior in status to the priestly group. 

The economic basis of Archaic society was agriculture, except in the 
Aegean area, where it was maritime trade. Archaic society was dynamic, 
especially in Mesopotamia and the Aegean, largely because it had but 
recently emerged from the barbarism of the Peasant Age. At its disposal 
were new and untried devices such as writing, a rapidly developing 
technology, an embryonic science, and the mechanism of a rudimentary 
yet extensive commerce, each of which proved to be immensely produc- 
tive of progressive points of view and civilizing possibilities. In so far as 
Archaic society was dynamic, it was due to its possession of new and 
promising culture elements; it remained dynamic because of its posses- 
sion of cities and a merchant class. Nevertheless, there existed a counter- 
acting tendency towards conservatism and convention, arising largely 
from the predominance of agriculture and the influence of priests. But 
before either of the forces — dynamic or static — could win a decision, the 
Archaic world was invaded by the Indo-European Warrior Folk who 
rudely changed the issue and, in so doing, transformed Archaic society 
into that of the Ancient Military Empires. 

X. ARCHAIC CULTURE 

A list of the main points to be kept in mind in evaluating Archaic 
culture might well begin with the statement that intellectually it was 
thoroughly supernaturalistic. Archaic peoples clung to the same beliefs, 
in a more fully developed form, as were held by primitive man. When 
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Just before the full force of the Warrior Folk invasion of the Archaic world 
was felt, but after the establishment of the Hittites in Anatolia 


we investigate the reasons for this supernaturalistic orientation, we find 
that it was due to the circumstance that Archaic culture was the creation The super- 
o£ a leisure class consisting mostly of priests or individuals enjoying 
priestly patronage; also, Archaic man lacked experience in thinking ob- of Archaic 
jectively, and was greatly influenced by his agricultural milieu. Never- 
theless. Archaic culture grew rapidly and was relatively dynamic. Exten- 
sive commerce and the discovery or invention of writing, chronology, 
metallurgy, business forms, and architectural and engineering devices 
opened marvelous vistas. As a result, most fields of culture advanced 
far more rapidly than during the primitive period. 

In the Archaic Age several traditions of immense historical importance 
were formed; divine kingship, the prestige attached to literacy, and The great 
emphasis on the afterlife were the most outstanding. These traditions 
have grown in weight since antiquity, and still influence men today. chaicAge 
No other cultural development of the age was more important than the 
beginnings of intellectual differentiation. The growth of learning and 
the art of writing combined to throw a new light upon knowledge, to 
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which men reacted in two ways. The majority regarded knowledge as 
an end in itself, but a few looked upon it as a tool for advancing still 
further man’s understanding of his world. Thus two intellectual tradi- 
tions, which may be called the “simple” and the “subtle,” were formed. 
This division, which continues to the present day, has been one of the 
primary factors in conditioning the rate of cultural progress. 

In material culture, the introduction of field agriculture, irrigation, 
The growth organized warfare, slavery, and the rudiments of a money economy, all 
of wealth j-q increase the wealth of Archaic society in general and of the 

ruling class in particular. In literature and science, great religious epics, 
which strongly influenced later ages, were written down, and the basic 
principles of mathematics were established. 

The cultural heritage left by the Archaic peoples was not greatly 
The cultural disturbed by the Warrior Folk invasions which terminated their society. 
ASi^Age That heritage passed to the peoples of the Ancient Imperial Age, who 
elaborated and built upon it. The break between the Archaic and Ancient 
Imperial civilizations was not great in social organization, and was 
scarcely noticeable in culture. 
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ANCIENT IMPERIAL CIVILIZATION 


I. THE COMING OF THE WARRIOR FOLIt 

T he specialtst is too frequently inclined to interpret the field of 
general history (with which we are concerned here) exclusively 
■wunoui terms of his own relatively narrow field of study. The college 

history” Student, for his part, tends to approach new fields of historical knowl- 
edge exclusively in terms of what he has previously learned. Thus in 
Ancient history the student thinks chiefly, if not exclusively, of the Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans — peoples 
about whom he has read and heard all his -life. These “civilized” peoples 
of antiquity were responsible, however, for only part of the progress of 
Ancient times. They early learned to write and left great stores of docu- 
ments, from which we draw our conclusions of their importance. But 
beyond the civilized regions of the Ancient world, on the steppes and 
grasslands to the north and south, lived barbarous nomad-s, “peoples 
without history,” whose role in antiquity was scarcely less momentous 
than that of the literate peoples. 

We have already described the crisis in the lives of the Afrasian Hunt- 
ers which resulted from the desiccation following the end of the Ice Agc.^ 
One branch took refuge in the great river valleys of the Near East and 
on the slopes of the near-by Highland Zone, where they successively cle- 
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veloped agriculture and city life and so established the Peasant and the 
Archaic civilizations. The other group migrated to the Northwest Quad- The origins 
rant and the Northern Steppe, where they mixed with the remnants of “fof 
the European Hunters who had survived the ice. The Afrasian Hunters on the 
belonged to the proto-Mediterranean race — longheaded, dark, and of ^“ppe™ 
medium stature. The European Hunters were of various types, probably 
none of which resembled any modern race. As warmth and moisture 
returned to the continent and forestation developed, the Hunters of the 
Nortliwest Quadrant lapsed into the near-savagery of Epipaleolithic 
times, from which they were rescued only by the infiltration of agricul- 
tural peoples from the southeast. 

Some of them, however, moved eastwards onto the loess lands ^ which 
extended from the Danube Valley eastwards across southern Russia Racial dcvel- 
to Turkestan and Mongolia, and comprised the Northern Steppe. Here “h^onhern 
roamed great herds of wild cattle and horses, as well as other Hunters steppe 
who had occupied the region since Upper Paleolithic times, In the mil- 
lennia following the Ice Age, the mixed population of the Northern 
Steppe adjusted itself to climatic conditions and racial amalgamation. 

As a result, there emerged two of the great modern racial groups, the 
Mongoloids and the Nordic branch of the Caucasian race. The Mon- 
goloids evolved east of Lake Balkhash, the Nordics between Turkestan 
and the Hungarian Plain.^ The people of the Northern Steppe, in the 
generations immediately preceding 3000 b.c., included among their num- 
bers a strong Nordic strain. There were also many Alpines — broadheaded, 
brunet, and of moderate stature. This latter element came from the east- 
ern Highland Zone, possibly from the region around Armenia, where 
the Alpines had originated during the Neolithic period. 

While their contemporaries of the Near East were laying the founda- 
tions of Archaic civilization, these inhabitants of the Hungarian-Turke- Warrior 
Stan steppe learned to domesticate cattle and sheep and, finally, the horse. society 
Their society was pastoral and nomadic. ,Its organization remained 
patriarchal, with leaders chosen for their military ability rather than 
the possession of magical powers and skill in securing divine aid. They 
lived in tents and invented the wagon to facilitate their roaming in search 
of pasturage and loot. They buried their dead in mounds, after stripping 
the flesh from the skeleton and covering the bones with red ocher. To 
them we give the name “Warrior Folk,” for they found their greatest 

r Loess is fine soil blown in by, the winds, chiefly from the drying moraines of the 
gl.icicrs. A loose soil, it is very fertile but docs not support forest growths. 

^ Another view of Nordic origins is, that a branch of the Northern Steppe folk migrated 
northwestwards to the Baltic and there acquired the blondness and tall stature which are 
that race’s outstanding characteristics. 
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MAP 9. THE HOME AND MIGRATIONS 


Note that the Indo-European Warrior Folk occupied the western division of 
Mongol expansion followed that of the Indo- 

pleasure in battle, and from warfare they acquired a large part of their 
worldly goods? 

The Warrior Folk of the western division of the great Northern Steppe 
The origins probably spoke the ancestral Indo-European language, which, while these 
''^Euiop^n emerging as a homogeneous group (probably between 5000 

languages and 3000 B.C.), acquired terms associated with a nomadic, pastoral exist- 
ence. Words for horse and cow, for different aspects of a pastoral econ- 
omy, and for the flora and fauna of the steppe and the northern forests 
(of the Baltic region) found their way into the language. Rudimentary 
principles of grammar, quite different from those of either Semitic or 
Hamitic, were introduced. The result was the Ursprache (ancestral lan- 
guage) of the Indo-European linguistic family. To the people who spoke 
this language Professor Peter Giles has given the name “Wiros,” a word 
for “man” found in one form or another in each of the older Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues. The Wiros were the ancestors of all the later Indo-European 
Warrior Folk. Their descendants separated into two groups, an eastern 
(Aryan) and a western. The former included the Sanskrit-speaking 
Hindus of India, the Medes and Persians of Iran, and the Kassites and 
Mitannians of northwestern Mesopotamia. The western division con- 
sisted of the Hittites of Anatolia and the Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Teutonic, 
and Slavic peoples of Europe. Other fess important peoples, such as the 
Armenians and Phrygians, also belonged to the Indo-European family, 
but with them we shall deal only in passing. 

1 On the origins o£ the Warrior Folk, see also pp. 29-30. 
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OF THE WARRIOR FOLK 


the Eurasiatic Steppe, and the Mongol nomads, the eastern division. The 
European Warrior Folk by two millennia 

During the third millennium b.c., the Wiros of the Hungarian-Turke- 
stan steppe entered a prolonged period of expansion, which endured The expan- 
until the latter part of the first millennium b.c. For reasons which prob- wrrrio*° 
ably can be best enumerated as (i) environmental change arising from Folk 
the desiccation of the steppe itself, (2) the normal increase of popula- 
tion, and (3) the stimulus to expansion provided by the domestication 
of the horse and its use for transport and war, the Wiros dispersed to 
the south, west, and northwest. As in the case of Arabia, south of the 
civilized world, the Northern Steppe served for more than two thousand 
years as a great reservoir of constantly overflowing population. This 
movement dispersed the Warrior Folk throughout the greater part of 
Europe and to the borders of the Archaic world. In the process, the 
original Wiros dialect became differentiated and the various branches 
of the Indo-European linguistic family took form. Each was related, 
intimately or otherwise, to all the others, yet by the time the various 
Indo-European peoples had settled in their final homes, they could not 
understand each other. 

During the great migrations, the nomadic Wiros were still barbarians, 
equipped with horses trained for battle, excellent weapons, and a patri- Military 
archal social organization of great value for military purposes. Migrat- oft^rwar- 
ing in search of new homes, they habitually sought to win them by con- "or Folk 
quest — hence their name. Warrior Folk. Military chieftainship was un- 
hampered by a priesthood and the major traditions were those of physical 
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strength, personal valor, and individual skill. In general, their organi- 
zation resembled that of the primitive war band and was gentile in 
form. 

In the early second millennium b.c. some of the Warrior Folk settled 
The eastern on the southern fringe of the Mountain Zone vyhere it touches the Near 
theW^^rior East— Hittitcs in Anatolia, Kassites and Mitannians in northern Meso- 
Folk and potamla, and Hindus in the northern part of the Indus Valley, The 
**^^world Achaeans, coming into the lower Balkan Peninsula from the Danube 
Valley, mingled with the Cretan colonists of the Mycenaean region. At 
first the barbarians were so impressed by the power and wealth of the 
civilized areas that they withheld attack; for example, the Kassites traded 
!!. with the Babylonians for more than a century before they invaded the 

kingdom. Close contact destroyed this awe. The first major attack re- 
' . vealed the military weakness of Archaic society, and invasion turned into 

conquest. By the sixteenth century b.c., Archaic society had come to an 
end, except in the Aegean. 

The initial encounter which led to the collapse of the Archaic states 
Thellittite was the Hittite sack of Babylon,, about 1775 b.c. The invaders made no 
Babylon to hold the territory through which they had so easily passed, 

but returned with their loot to their home in Anatolia. The Kassites, 

; however, observing developments from the near-by Kurdistan foothills, 

realized the weakness of the Amorite kingdom and quickly moved in. 

, By 1746 they controlled Babylonia. Under the Kassite dynasty of Baby- 

lon, 1746-1169 B.C., the Land of the Two Rivers declined in prosperity 
and culture, becoming so weak, in fact, that not until the rise of the 
n Assyrians in the eighth century B.C. did it again play an important part in 

the Ancient Near East. Elsewhere the Warrior Folk were more successful 
in developing the cultures they conquered. 

The success of the invaders was due to their possession of superior 
Basis of the bronze weapons and horse-drawn battle chariots. (They introduced the 
:!fj. Eorse into general use in the Ancient Near East.) In addition, their 

, success social organization, developed primarily to increase military efficiency, 
il: i, gave them a decisive advantage over the more pacific peoples of the 

Archaic world. 

Except in the Aegean area, the Warrior Folk invasion of the Near 
Effects of East created a new civilization which wc call Ancient Imperial. In the 
FSlSlnva- Aegean area, the invaders established a unique form of civilization, the 
sion ofthe Hellenic. Still farther west, another branch of die Warrior Folk, the 
world Italic!, developed the germ of Roman civilization. The accompanying 
chart describes these relationships. 
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I 2 [ Indo-Europeans (Achacans, Dorians) -j- Archaic Mycenaeans 


[^3 ] Indo-Europeans (Italici) -|- Archaic Etruscans ^ 

In the remainder of this chapter we shall describe the Ancient Im- 
perial civilization, leaving for the next chapters a discussion of the Hel- 
lenic and Roman civilizations, chief representatives of the Classical Age. 

II. THE FIRST MILITARY EMPIRES 

Ancient Imperial civilization, viewed politically, was characterized by 
a succession of great empires, each of which dominated for a time a The chro- 
greater or smaller area in the Near East (excluding the Aegean). The ”hc°AnriL 
earliest was the Egyptian; the last to fall, the Persian. The following Empires 
table summarizes their chronology: 

1580-1350 B.c. Period of Egyptian ascendancy 
1350-1200 B.c. Period of Hittite ascendancy 
1200- 750 B.c. Period of opportunity for smaller peoples 
750- 612 B.c. Period of Assyrian ascendancy 
612- 539 B.c. The Chaldean kingdom 
549' 330 Period of Persian ascendancy 

With the conquest of the Persian Empire by Alexander the Great of 
Macedon, Ancient Imperial civilization came to an end. 

I. The Egyptian Empire 

That the Egyptians were the first Archaic people to rise to imperial 
power was a queer stroke of circumstance, for they were the farthest 

1 This diagram, a continuarion of the one on p. 45, 'is designed to show general relation- 
ships between civilizations. Except in a most general way, .it ignores time relationships. 

The Warrior Folk had appeared in all parts of the Archaic world by 1800 b.c. Ancient 
Imperial civilization was established by the sixteenth century, but Hellenic civilization did 
not take form until after 1100 n.c. and Roman civilization developed even later. 
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removed from the invaders’ , line of approach. Their priority in this 
Background respcct was due to the Hyksos invasion, which was successful because 
ImpSusm Archaic Egyptian state had become fatally weak. The Twelfth 
Dynasty, tvhich had raised civilization to a height et^^ualing that of the 
Pyramid Age, came to an inglorious end in 1788 b.c., when its last repre- 
sentative died without male issue. In the absence of a competent suc- 
cessor, centrifugal tendcircies came into play and Egypt became a victim 
of civil war. While rival claimants to the throne spent their time in angry 
bickerings, the irrigation system broke down, misery and want spread 
through the land, and the authority of the central government declined. 
Meanwhile, changes of great importance to Egypt were taking place in 
Syria. 

Continued Hittite pressure on the Syrian cities compelled the Amorite 
The origins princes to take extreme action in order to avoid destruction. By the 
Hyksos century, over two hundred years of warfare with the Hittites 

had acquainted the Syrians with the battle chariot and the horse, with 
improved bronze weapons, and most important of all with a new social 
and political organization in which leaders were chosen not for their 
magical powers and priestly status but for their ability to win battles. 
Fighting for a seemingly hopeless cause, the Syrians prepared to migrate 
in search of plunder and conquests for themselves. In this they were 
joined by Hittite and Mitannian adventurers. Possibly only a minority 
The Hyksos of the Syrians decided to move; if so, we may be sure that they were 
vigorous and adventuresome of the people. With battle chariots 
of their own, their possessions loaded in carts and on donkeys, the 
migrants advanced up the Orontes Valley, down the valley of the Jordan 
through Canaan, onto the desert of Sinai, and thence to Egypt. Egypt’s 
frontier was poorly defended and the newcomers easily established a 
base in the eastern Delta. The Egyptians could not resist the tactics and 
equipment of the invaders, and by 1700 b.c. the entire land was under 
foreign rule. The Syrians, following the customary practice of the War- 
rior Folk, established themselves as a military minority— an alien aris- 
tocracy~in Egypt. The Egyptians called them the “Hyksos”— Princes of 
the Desert— doubtless because they entered Egypt from the sands of 
Sinai. 

By virtue of their superior military and social organization, the Hyksos 
The Egyp- ruled Egypt for more than a century. All Egypt, excepting only the 
'"ubmUon southern region around Thebes, was under their control. In 1630, how- 
ever, a Theban noble, learning from the Hyksos as the latter hacl learned 
from the Hittites, set out to create a native Egyptian army on the new 
model. Thus began the great War of Egyptian Liberation, lasting from 
1630 to 1580 B.C., almost two generations. In 1580 the last of the hated 
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Asiatics was driven back across Sinai, Egypt was freed, and the successful 
leader of the Egyptians, Ahmose, found himself at the head of a power- 
ful army and supported by a people, formerly pacific, but now stirred by 
thoughts of revenge. Ahmose established the Eighteenth Dynasty and 
took his position as Pharaoh in accordance with the traditional cere- 
monies. But he was a new type of sovereign to wear the Double Crown. 
He owed his rule to the success of his army, and his chief desire was to 
maintain Egypt’s pow'er. He performed the old rituals and ceremonies, 
as befitted a ruler whom public opinion still regarded as magical and 
divine, but they were subordinate to his first responsibility, Egypt’s de- 
fense. Under Ahmose society was reorganized: a military aristocracy, 
something that Egypt had never possessed before, became the ruling 
class. Thus Ahmose laid the foundations of the Egyptian Empire. 

The following brief chronology will serve as a guide to the study of 
Egypt’s imperial career: 

1700-1580 B.c. Period of Hyksos rule 

1630-1580 B.c. War of Egyptian Liberation; end of Archaic civilization in 
Egypt 

1580-1350 B.c. Dynasty XVIII: the “First” Egyptian Empire 
1479-1447 B.c. Reign of Thutmosc III 
1375-1356 B.c. Reign of Ikhnaton: loss of the Fir.st Empire 
1350-1198 B.c. Dynasty XIX: the “Second” Egyptian Empire 
1287-1372 B.c. The Great Hittite War: end of Egyptian power in Syria 


Ahmose and 
the establish- 

Eighteen til 
Dynasty 


Egyptian 

Imperial 

chronology 


The height of imperial power coincided with the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

Under the Second Empire, Egypt’s influence and prestige in the Ancient 
East was inferior to that of the contemporary Hittites. 

With the expulsion of the Hyksos, Egypt for the first time was stirred 
by imperialistic ideas. Imperialism is the policy which seeks to establish The 
and maintain political and military control over other states. The forces ru'lism 
producing it are numerous: national pride; desire to control trade, mar- 
kets, and resources; patriotic revenge; religious zeal; the existence of a 
powerful military class seeking opportunities for action and advance- 
ment. Any one or any combination of these may launch a people on a 
career of expansion. In all cases, imperialism is closely associated with 
the existence of a powerful military or naval organization. 

The chief forces responsible for transforming a traditionally pacific 
and self-contained Egypt into an imperialistic power were (i) the Thenatme 
momentum acquired during the War of Liberation, (2) the desire for 
revenge upon the Asiatics, and (3) the presence of active military leaders. 

Two generations of warfare had accustomed the upper classes to a new 
life to which, by 1580, they seemed to be native, Ahmose consolidated his 
power by launching a counter-attack against the Syrians, advancing with 
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his army into southern Canaan. His three successors carried on the cam- 
paign, but it was left to Thutmose III to establish firmly the Egyptian 
power in Western Asia. 

Thutmose III (1479-1447 b.c.) was the greatest of the military pharaohs, 
the “Napoleon of Egypt,” as Professor Breasted called him. In a scries 
of campaigns he completely conquered Canaan, Phoenicia, and Syria as 
far as the Euphrates. A generation later Thutmose IV strengthened the 
Empire by forming a military alliance with the Mitannians that was 
made more binding by his marriage with a daughter of the Mitannian 
king. By conquest, alliance, and treaty, Egypt became the foremost 
power of tire Ancient world. In the days of Amenhotep III (1411-1375), 
called “the Magnificent,” all rulers of the Near East looked to Egypt 
for guidance. Embassies came to Thebes with presents from Babylonia, 
Assyria, Hittite Anatolia, and the Isles of the Sea, and tribute was paid 
by allied Mitanni and the subject cities and tribes of Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Nubia. 

The imperialist spirit began to wane during the reign of Amenhotep 
III, due to the increasing wealth, luxury, and ea.se enjoyed by the upper 
classes. Amenhotep IV, the next ruler, was a religious visionary who 
endeavored to bolster the Empire by establishing a monotheism which 
not only Egyptians but all peoples of the Ancient Orient might accept. 
He drove the priests of the old gods from their temples and lands and 
instituted in their place the worship of a new deity, Aton, conceived as 
the life-giving principle of light. He changed his own name to Ikhnaton, 
“Spirit of Aton,” a stroke against the priesthood of Amon-Ra, most 
powerful of the old gods. The capital was moved from Thebes down the 
river to a new site, Ahtetaton. Ikhnaton’s preoccupation with his struggle 
to establish the new religion left him no time for Imperial problems, and 
so the Asiatic holdings of Egypt fell away. With his reign (1375-1356) 
the first Egyptian Empire came to an end. 

Attempts were made by the rulers of Dynasties XIX and XX to re- 
establish the Empire in Asia but they were only partially successful. 
Though men like Ramses III (1198-1167) might fight well against 
Egypt’s enemies, the Hittites proved themselves formidable opponents. 
In the Great Hittite War, 1287-1272, Egypt and the Hittites fought to a 
standstill and each was practically ruined in the process. The war emled 
with a treaty of alliance which partitioned Syria between the two con- 
tenders (the oldest, international treaty extant), but thereafter neither 
Egyptians nor Hittites were regarded as a first-rate power. By the end 
of the twelfth century b.c. Egypt had sunk into its pre-TIylcsos condition. 
Rebellious nobles wrested power from Pharaoh, and the great priest- 
hoods, their influence recovered after Ikhnaton’s death, became the ruling 
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First of the great Ancient Imperial states 

force within the state. Following 1100 b.c. Egypt was inactive politically The final 
and culturally. Finally, in 525 b.c., she was conquered by the Persians 
and incorporated in the last and greatest of the Ancient Empires. 

During the period just reviewed, Egyptian civilization was transformed 
from an Archaic to an Ancient Imperial type. The change was greatest The 
in social organization. Politically, the most important innovations had 
to do with the status of the ruler. The Archaic pharaohs had been divine upon Egypt 
priest-kings. Due to the establishment of the Eihpire and Egypt’s involve- 
ment in international relations. Pharaoh was compelled for reasons of 
state to marry foreign princesses. The sacred blood was thus diluted 
(hitherto the Pharaoh had married his own sister to keep it pure) and 
Pharaoh’s character as ruler was modified. Furthermore, the pharaohs of 
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the -Empire, as has already been pointed out, ruled by virtue o£ their 
control over a powerful army. In this way began the secularization of 
the divine king. The old traditions were retained but they no longer 
played a primary role. In keeping with the changes going on elsewhere 
in the Near East, the Pharaoh now became a divine autocrat, his power 
taking the form of military absolutism. 

In its turn, Egyptian society was altered by the rise of an imperial 
The new nobility, consisting of army, court, and administrative nobles. The priest- 
society iiQO(;|g were left intact, but their political status declined. A great bureau- 
cracy carried on the administration of the new Empire and took to itself 
more power as the Empire expanded. The old feudal nobility was prac- 
tically extinguished. Pharaoh’s military absolutism was made more com- 
plete by the establishment of the principle that the entire empire was 
his personal patrimony. Accordingly, practically all land, serfs, and slaves 
passed into his possession. Society as a whole was regimented to an 
extent seldom if ever attained again; individuals w^ere fixed permanently 
in the class or occupation to which they were born. 

The most promising social change of the period was the rise of a free 
The com- merchant class, a direct result of the expansion of Egyptian trade attend- 
ant upon the growth of empire. Pharaoh maintained a strong fleet which 
gave him control of the eastern Mediterranean. Commerce flourished 
with Syria and Western Asia, the Aegean lands, Arabia, East Africa, 
and (indirectly) with India. Goods from all quarters were unloaded on 
the quays at Thebes. Although much of this trade was in the hands of 
private individuals, all of it was closely supervised by the government. 
Egypt’s chief exports were grain and manufactured articles such as linen 
and papyrus. 

During the Middle Kingdom and the Empire, architecture was best 
Art of the expressed in the temple, as gigantic and closely related to religion as 
Kingdom pyramid had been. Its conventional plan evolved early and was 
and Empire Strictly followed for centurieL An approach up a long avenue of sphinxes 
(j) and other sculptured animals led to the massive forward wall of the 
The temple temple (the pylon) ; before it, on each side of the gateway in the pylon, 
stood a colossal statue of Pharaoh and an obelisk. Through the gateway 
was an open court, surrounded on three sides by a colonnade, and beyond 
that the pillared hall within which was the sanctuary. The two most 
famous temples were those of Luxor and Karnak,^ near Thebes. Con- 
siderable fragments remain, particularly the massive columns which sup- 
ported the roof of the hall. The Egyptians are said to have invented the 
column, which later became so important in Greek temple architecture. 
The temples were as great a testimonial to the engineering ability of the 

1 See illustrations opposite p. 8o. 
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Egyptians as the pyramids. They were monumental in appearance and 
often had a remarkable unity of design. 

On the whole, except for the gigantic portrait statues frequently placed 
against the temple pylons (especiallj in the case of the temples dug into (2) 
the cliffs on the western side of the Nile Valley the sculpture, relief 
work, and painting of the Middle Kingdom and Empire were merely 
extensions of the earlier work. In general, there was an increase of 
artificiality and conventionalism in the later period, and less of the earlier 
vivacity and freshness, except for a brief time when the Egyptian artists 
fell under the influence of Ikhnaton’s religious revolution and turned 
towards naturalism.^ Two supreme examples of <1x0 art of Ikhnaton’s 
age are the sandstone head of Ikhnaton and the painted limestone head 
of his queen, Nofretete.'‘ In their delicacy of modeling ahd naturalness 
of expression, these represent Egyptian sculpture at its height. 

In general, Egypt’s contribution to the development of art can scarcely 
be overestimated. As in other phases of culture, the Egyptians were Egyp^s 
pioneers without whose experience later artists would have been severely to 
handicapped. In temple architecture, portrait sculpture, bas reliefs, paint- 
ing, and several minor arts, the Egyptians devised techniques which their 
successors, the Greeks, carried to perfection. 

Imperial Egypt was immensely wealthy and powerful beyond any 
other state prior to 1350 b.c. Possibly because it was the first to create The 
an empire, its attempts at organizing such a territorial state were rudi- 
mentary. Indeed, true imperial organization did ‘ not develop. Egypt system 
ruled, as the Sumerians and Babylonians had ruled before it, through 
the medium of vague protectorates and alliances with tributary princes, 
backed by occasional garrisons located at strategic points. Yet these held 
the Empire together until Ikhnaton's reign and the rise of the Hitlites. 

2. The Hittites 

The Hittites, about whom we know much less than about the Egyp- 
tians or Mesopotamians, were an Indo-European folk of the western Origins of 
division who entered Anatolia at the end of the third millennium b.c. 
and established themselves as a ruling minority over the peoples in that 
region. They never succeeded in creating anything more powerful than 
a loosely organized, semifeudal state, with its capital at Hattusas, a city 
within the great bend of the Halys River, in north-central Anatolia. 

Their kingdom included most of the Anatolian uplands and, at the 
height of their power, they held dominion over northern Syria. 

r See illustration opposite p. fip. ^ See illustration opposite p. 80. 
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The Hittites enjoyed two periods of power: (i) during the First 
Empire from 1900 to 1650 b . c ., when they exerted pressure upon the 
Syrians, driving some of them southwards to become the Hyksos of 
Egypt; and ( 2 ) during the Second Empire, 1400-1200 b.c., when they 
were the great rivals of Egypt for control of Syria and played an im- 
portant role in Near Eastern relations. Subbiluliuma, king from 1380 to 
1346, broke the Egyptian alliance with Mitanni, and his successors com- 
pleted the ruin of the Mitannian state, thus leaving the western region 
open to Assyrian invasion. The Phrygians, another Indo-European people, 
invaded Anatolia about 1200 b . c . and destroyed the Hittitc kingdom. 
After that date there »were only small Hittite principalities in Syria and 
northern Palestine. 

The chief importance of the Hittites is to be found in their diffusion 
throughout the Near East (already begun by 1300 b.c.) of the knowledge 
of ironworking, gained by them from the Danube region. They also 
served as general culture carriers between Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the. 
Aegean. In the latter capacity, for example, they acquainted the Minoan 
Cretans with the use of clay tablets for writing. Finally, they were pri- 
marily responsible for destroying both the Second Egyptian Empire and 
the Mitannian kingdom, the latter of which had served as a buffer 
against the westward expansion of the Assyrians. 

Hittite civilization was conglomerate, made up largely of borrowings 
from Mesopotamia and Egypt. The military class was dominant. Eco- 
nomic life was based chiefly upon herding, some agriculture, and rudi- 
mentary handicraft industry. Religion centered around the worship of 
the Earth Mother, and fertility myths and cults were unusually outstand- 
ing, so much so that in later times Anatolia was a primary center of 
diffusion of this element of Ancient religion to the Mediterranean lands. 
Hittite architecture and art— crudely realistic and powerful— influenced 
the Assyrians. 

Possibly when more is learned of the Hittites, their eight centuries of 
history will be found to be more significant for us. From our present 
knowledge, they can be regarded as an outstanding example of the Indo- 
European minorities that established great empires over Archaic peoples 
and as culture carriers and diffusers of the knowledge of ironworking. 

HI, THE PERIOD OF OPPORTUNITY FOR SMALLER 
PEOPLES 

By the twelfth century b.c, the first epoch of Near Eastern imperialism 
had ended. Egypt was too weak to recover her lost Asiatic provinces, 
and the Hittite Empire had been destroyed by a new Indo-European 
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invasion. Minoan Crete had fallen before the Achaean-Mycenaean attacks 
and Assyria had not yet risen to power. From 1200 to 850 b.c. no great 
people dominated the civilized world, and lesser peoples — Phoenicians, 
Philistines, Arameans, and Hebrews — could pursue independent exist- 
ences which would have been denied them had Egypt or the Hittites 
remained in power. The period was noteworthy. The surplus population 
of North Arabia and the Northern Steppe once again was on the move. 
New states were established and the older cultures of the Near East were 
modified and diffu.sed. We shall deal with the smaller peoples in the 
order in which they are named above, 

I. The Phoenicians 

The coastal fringe of Syria, from the Orontes’ mouth .southwards to 
Mt. Carmel, comprised the region called Phoenicia in antiquity.^ It was 
not distinct from either Syria or Palestine, because, although cut off by 
the Lebanon range, it was connected with them by small valleys leading 
into the mountains towards the Orontes and Jordan rivers. In the Leba- 
nons were timber, resin, and copper, valuable export articles. Phoenicia’s 
small coastal plains possessed some fairly good soil, but most valuable 
were the harbors, at each of which a flourishing trading city was built 
at an early date. The nature of the country led its inhabitants'* to turn 
to maritime trade. From early Archaic times the Phoenicians carried 
goods from Western Asia to Egypt, Cyprus, and other parts of the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

Until late in the third millennium the population of Phoenicia was 
of mixed Amorite-Highland stock. At that time, however, it seems that 
a new Semitic people, the Phoenicians, entered this region from the gen- 
eral direction of the Persian Gulf. They rapidly adopted the occupations 
of their predecessors, with whom they mixed, and Gebal (Byblos), Sidon, 
Tyre, and Arad, the chief cities, acquired a new importance. 

The Cretans controlled eastern Mediterranean trade until the destruc- 
tion of Cnossos, about 1400 b.c. At that time, Phoenicia was under 
Egyptian rule, and remained so until the end of Egyptian imperialism. 
When. Egypt weakened at the beginning of the twelfth century, the 
Phoenicians entered a new era, during which, they acquired maritime 
hegemony over the entire Mediterranean. From 1200 until the Assyrian 
conquest (ninth century b.c.) the Phoenician cities, especially Sidon and 
Tyre, sent their ships as far as Spain and the Atlantic coasts of North 
Africa and Europe. They monopolized trade on the Aegean and Black 
seas, and, by their activity, instructed the Greeks in the art of maritime 
navigation. As part of their commercial policy, the Phoenicians founded 
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hundreds of trading posts along their main routes. Some of these, such 
as Carthage, in time became great cities and civilizing powers. Phoenicia’s 
importance ended with Assyrian conquest in the ninth and eighth cen- 
turies B.C., although Carthage, the greatest Phoenician colony, carried on 
until it was destroyed by Rome in the second century b.c. 

The Phoenician cities were commercial oligarchies, dominated by a 
Phoenician powerful merchant class whose wealth was drawn from foreign trade 
'^'iiXstry home industry it stimulated. Phoenicia was famous for its purple 

and social dye (made from the murex shell), linen and woolen cloth, small metal- 
jrgamzation glassware, and other objects made in imitation of Mesopotamian 

and Egyptian goods. Culturally, Phoenician civilization was an adap- 
tation of the civilizations of the peoples with whom their traders came 
into contact. 

The Phoenicians were most important as disseminators of Near Eastern 
The civilization throughout the Mediterranean basin. They were culture car- 
''^^a's'ciilwrc leading merchants of their day. Chief 

carriers among the culture items they carried to other peoples was the alphabet, 
an Egyptian invention which they adopted and improved. 

2. The Philistines 

The destruction of Cnossos and the other cities of Minoan Crete (at 
The the end of the fifteenth century b.c.) compelled large numbers of Cretans 
of fte'sea” from their island. Many went to southwestern Anatolia, where 

they mingled with the Carians and Lycians, as well as with the Indo- 
European peoples brought in by the great Phrygian invasions. The 
twelfth century was an age of great population movements along the 
northern fringes of the Near East. Some of the Anatolian peoples just 
named, along with the exiled Cretans, became raiders and pirates— -the 
“Peoples of the Sea,” as they were called in the Egyptian annals. Twice 
— in 1221 and again in 1190 — they raided Egypt, but they were repulsed. 
Outstanding among the Peoples of the Sea were the Pelcset (Philistines), 
the Zakkala (who settled in Phoenicia), the Tursha (Etruscans), and 
the Akiwasha (Achaeans) . By the end of the eleventh century, they had 
divided and found new homes, some along the eastern Mediterranean 
coasts, others (the Etruscans) as far west as Italy. Their chief historical 
importance lies in their diffusion of city life and Archaic civilization of 
the Aegcan-Syrian type, and of the technics of ironworking. 

After the failure of the raid upon Egypt in 1190, the Philistine.s settled 
The role south of Phoenicia, on the coast of Canaan. There they built splendid 
Philistines chief of which were Gaza, Askalon, Ashdad, and Gerar. Being 

a seafaring people, they competed, although not effectively, with tlie 
Phoenicians, When they settled along the coast, the Hebrew tribes were 
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striving to conquer the inland regions of Canaan. The threat of conquest 
by the Philistines compelled the Hebrews to create a strong national 
monarchy. It is their influence upon the Hebrews which makes the 
Philistines important in history. 

3. The Arameans 

Beginning about 1500 b.c., the surplus population of Arabia again 
began to migrate, and the movement continued for more than two cen- Origins 
turies. It was directed always towards Palestine-Syria, then largely under Arameans 
Egyptian control. The people of, this migration were called Arameans, 

Semitic folk of Mediterranean-Arab stock. The Arameans proper took 
possession of the fertile lands east of the LebanOns, including the oases 
of the northern desert bay of Arabia, and established kingdoms such as 
those of Hamath, Aleppo, and Damascus. Quickly a.ssimilating the 
civilization they found there, the Arameans withstood Assyrian attacks 
for several centuries and developed a flourishing caravan trade. They 
were the Phoenicians of the land routes, trading with Babylonia, As.syria, 
and the Mediterranean coast. Their cities were caravan cities — markets 
and distributing centers for goods of Blither Asia. 

Open to influences from all sides, Aramean civilization was a compos- 
ite of the cultures of Western Asia. Furthermore, the Arameans rivaled The 
the Phoenicians as diffusers of these cultures. The Aramaic language and the 
became so important in business that it soon supplanted Babylonian in 
the greater part of Western Asia, not only for business but in common 
speech. It was still spoken in Palestine at the time of Christ. The 
Aramean kingdoms fell to the Assyrians in the eighth century b.c. 

4. The Hebrews 

The Hebrews were a group of Arameans who entered Canaan during 
the period 1500-1300 b.c. Like their fellows in Damascus and Aleppo, they The early 
were pastoral nomads and barbarians who settled in a region which was 
already highly civilized. They did not come en masse, but in small 
tribal groups. One division of these, the Levites, sought succor in Egypt 
when, in the middle of the fourteenth century, drought and famine at- 
tacked Canaan. After serving a period of bondage in the land of 
Pharaoh, they escaped under the leadership of Moses, about 1200. Appar- Moses 
ently it was Moses who inaugurated Yahweh worship among the He- 
brews; until this time, Yahweh had been the tribal god of the Kenites 
of Arab Midian, a region south of Canaan proper. 

The Hebrews who had remained in Canaan, as well as those who had 
just completed the Exodus from Egypt, were temporarily subjugated by 
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the Philistines, recently established on the coast of Canaan. It was then 
■ Race mix- that Canaan came to be known as Palestine. Between 1500 and 1000 b.c., 
*'**'^Hcbfew Hebrews were assimilated with the older Canaanites and with the 
people ITittites who came down from the north. From the latter they acquired 
the aquiline nose which has marked the Hebraic type ever since. The 
racial composition of the Hebrews, like their culture, was exceedingly 
complex. 

Under the influence of Philistines and Canaanites, the Hebrews evolved 
a high civilization of their own. But the very process of becoming civi- 
lized and accustomed to town life furnished a major problem: that of 
preserving their social and cultural identity in the midst of a new environ- 
Thc worship ment. To meet this problem successfully, they relied chiefly upon religion. 
ofYahwch Yaliweli became a national god and his priests denounced the worship 
of Canatuiite deities {Baalim'). Probably under the influence of Egyp- 
tian tcaching.s, Yahweh also became a spiritual god— a moral leader and 
lawgiver, a kind of Universal Providence to guicle the Hebrews and keep 
them from being absorbed by the gentiles. The spiritualization of Yah- 
weh was thorouglfly in keeping with religious developments in Egypt 
since the time of the Middle Kingdom. 

The struggle of the Hebrews to preserve their identity also had polit- 
Hebrew ieal consequences. Led by heroic priests and kings such as Saul and 
*”ncranci Elavid, the Hebrews freed themselves from the Philistines, absorbed 
expansion: them, and completed their cont]ue.st of Canaan. David rounded out the 
Monarchy monarchy inaugurated by Saul, and extended the new state to 

include all of Palestine, establishing its capital at Jerusalem, an old temple- 
city. Under David’s son, Solomon (973-935 b.c.), the Hebrew kingdom 
reached its peak. Like the other Arameans, the Hebrews of this period 
traded over the land routes of Western Asia. Their industries were not 
greatly developed, however, and agriculture was not especially produc- 
tive. In comparison with the Phoenicians and the Arameans of Damascus, 
the Hebrew state was only moderately wealthy. 

At the end of Solomon’s reign, the kingdom split into northern and 
The southern halves, called Israel and Judah, respectively. The northern king- 
tUvIded: capital at Samaria, continued to enjoy flourishing town 

Israel ancl life, trade, and some industry, but the Kingdom of Judah, with only one 
large town, Jerusalem, declined. Judah’s agriculture was poor, it had 
little commerce, and herding was the chief occupation. The town dwellers 
of Israel adopted the worship of Canaanite fertility deities, while the 
people of Judah turned more and more to Yahweh, whom they were 
coming to recognize as the guide and protector of the needy. 

Between 850 and the Chaldean conquest of Israel (586 b.c.), a number 
of inspired religious leaders (called prophets) arose in both kingdoms. 
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These men, chief of whom were Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, attempted 
to keep Yahweh worship alive and pure. They insisted upon universal The 
obedience to His teachings, which they came to interpret as high morality, 
righteousness, and justice. The conquest of Israel by Assyria (722 b.c.) interpreta- 
was interpreted by Isaiah as a punishment inflicted by the Lord upon yahweh 
His people for sinning against His precepts. When, during the next cen- 
tury, the Assyrians threatened to conquer Judah as well, the Hebrews 
came to think of Yahweh as the god not only of their land, but of all 
lands and peoples. He fought against such false gods as Assur, the chief 
Assyrian deity, and demanded only that His people obey Him. This 
interpretation of Yahweh was elaborated in earlier books of the Old 
Testament — books which also include the religious myths, laws, and 
history of the Jews. Some of the latter material was derived from Baby- 
lonian legend and adapted by the Hebrew scribes for their own purposes. 

The conquest of Judah by the Chaldeans in 586 was followed by the 
Babylonian exile of the Jews, another purifying e.xperience for the reli- The 
gion of Yahweh. When, a half century later, the Persians permitted the 
exiles to return to Palestine, they established a monarchy in which reli- evolution 
gion was the only important unifying force. Politically the Jews were oHudatsm 
of little importance thereafter, but their religion, with its emphasis upon 
righteousness and obedience to divine law, became more and more influ- 
ential, both in itself and in the other great religions, Christianity and 
Islam, which sprang from it. The influence of the Hebrews upon sub- 
sequent history was far out of proportion to either the size of their 
country or the political and economic importance of their acdvities. 


IV. THE SECOND AGE OF EMPIRES 


The population movements and political and military changes of the 
twelfth century b.c. ended the first era of great powers in the Ancient Th 
East. Egypt and the Hittites having fallen into decline, there was no 
people to follow them as the dominant power of the civilized world. 
The Assyrians succeeded in dominating all Mesopotamia and vSyria, but 
only during the lifetime of one king, Tiglath-Pilcser I (1115-1102 e.c.). 

On the whole, Assyria’s enemies were too numerous and its expansion 
too rapid to permit a lasting hegemony at that time. But by the middle 
of the ninth century b.c. important changes had taken place. Assyria 
had become stronger and its enemies weaker. The empire which it then 
created inaugurated the second age of great powers, lasting until the 
destruction of the Persian Empire by the Macedonians five hundred 
years later. 
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I. The Assyrians 

The Assyrian homeland was in the upper valley of the Tigris River, 
The on the lower slopes of the Highland Zone above the Mesopotamian 
homeland To the West stretched the steppes of northern Mesopotamia, ex- 

tending to the great bend of the Euphrates and the Syrian Plain, Assyria 
was fairly rich in building stone and pasture and farm land, but its chief 
economic advantages were due to its location on the main land route 
between the Tigris and Syria and Anatolia. 

At an early date Assyria was. occupied by a mixed population, funda- 
Racial mentally Mediterranean but containing also Alpine (Highland) elements, 
composition athwart the main route between Mesopotamia and Syria, it was 

Assyrian open on all sides to alien influence (from the Caucasus region, Syria, 
people Mesopotamia proper, and Arabia). Its exposed position also 

necessitated a strong military organization, in which the Assyrians were 
aided by early acquiring the art of ironworking from the Hittites. Prior 
to rroo B.C., the Assyrians were successively dominated by the Sumerians, 
Akkadians, and Babylonians, although at intervals they managed to 
obtain short periods of political independence. Their chief enemies after 
1500 B.c. were the Mitannians, Hittites, and , Arameans, each of whom 
in turn blocked Assyrian expansion westwards. From all these peoples, 
especially the Sumerians and Babylonians, the Assyrians borrowed cul- 
ture items — chiefly writing, religion, and economic institutions — which 
they wove into a pattern of their own. The Assyrian language was 
Semitic, a variation of the Akkadian. 

During the troubled times following 1500, the Assyrians were rela- 
Resistanceto tively free from the control of Kassite Babylonia. Their attention was 
c^amlon Sheeted towards the west, where they hoped to establish dominion over 
northei'n Mesopotamia and Syria, but were barred by the Mitannians 
until the fall of the latter about 1350 b.c. The Flittites, who had destroyed 
the Mitannian state, then restricted Assyrian expansion until their empire 
Momentary was destroyed in 1200 b.c. By the end of the twelfth century, the Assyrians 
'muter finally in a position to carry out their plans. Under Tiglath-Pileser 
Tiglath- I, Assyria attained a temporary dominion over northern Mesopotamia, 
‘ the greater part of Syria, and Babylonia. As stated above, this empire was 
built too rapidly to endure, and, at the death of its founder, it collapsed. 
Assyria’s neighbors of the Highland Zone attacked her, and the Ara- 
means poured into northwestern Mesopotamia in greater numbers than 
ever before. The Aramean kingdom of Damascus resisted Assyrian as- 
saults for the next two centuries. 

In the early ninth century the Assyrians began another imperialist 
expansion which was not halted until Nineveh hud become the capital 
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of the entire Near East. Between the reigns of Assurnasirpal II and Tig- 
lath'Pileser III (S84-722 b.c.) the foundations of the new Empire were 
firmly laid. Northern Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and Babylonia were 
conquered. Under Sargon II (722-705) and his successor, Sennacherib 
(705-6S0), the mountain regions surrounding As.syria on the north, and 
Egypt to the southwest, became subject provinces. This empire stood 
until 6t2 B.C., when a coalition of Chaldeans (from Babylonia) and 
Aryan Medes (from western Iran) destroyed Nineveh. The Assyrians 
dominated the politics of the Ancient East for more than two and a half 
centuries. Only Anatolia, the Aegean region, and Iran were not subject 
to them. 

The Assyrians were the first imperial people of the Ancient Orient 
to depart from the system of loose protectorates which had characterized 
the Egyptian and Hittite empires. In creating their empire, the Assyrians 
went far beyond their predecessors. They were the first to develop a 
true imperial organization by establishing actual provincial governments, 
by laying out a road system to facilitate administration, and by unifying 
the subject peoples under one king, while granting them a fair amount 
of autonomy where that did not conflict with imperial unity. In these 
respects, the Assyrians prepared the way for the Persians, to whom they 
bequeathed a valuable legacy of imperial principles. 

The Assyrian Empire was created by the ruthless use of an extraordi- 
narily efficient military force. The Assyrians practiced the transplantation 
of conquered peoples, a policy calculated to weaken opposition within 
the territories already conquered. They used deliberate cruelty to intimi- 
date Assyria’s enemies, and also to discourage their subjects from rebel- 
lion. Impaling, flaying, mutilation, beheading— all these and many other 
forms of cruelty and torture were practiced so that the Empire might be 
strengthened. On the other hand, the repeated boastings about these 
cruelties in Assyrian annals make it difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
they were a manifestation not only of a deliberate policy of state, but 
also of innate cruelty in the Assyrians themselves. 

The Assyrians developed w’arfare to the highest peak of efficiency 
reached by any Ancient Oriental people. Their army consisted of well- 
integrated, specialized divisions — infantry, bowmen, chariotry, cavalry, 
engineers, commissariat, and intelligence service — led by unusually well- 
trained and loyal officers. Siegecraft was carried to new heights, and 
chariot and cavalry corps, made up chiefly of nobles, won many battles. 
The king generally commanded his army in person. Nevertheless, the 
almost exclusive use of native Assyrians in the main divisions of the 
army drained the population of the state and contributed to the eventual 
downfall of the Empire. 
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Third of the great Ancient Imperial states 

The military class dominated Assyrian society. There was no powerful 
Economic priest class, the priestly functions being carried out by the king and 
organization nobles. Agriculture aitd herding were the primary economic activities. 

The Assyrians took no part in commerce, preferring to leave such, 
•activities to the Arameans whom 'they controlled and from whom they 
collected tribute. Caravan traffic within the Empire was very profitable. 
The Assyrians are believed to have introduced a form of coined money 
at some time prior to its invention by the Lydians. 

The outstanding architectural product of the Assyrians was the palace. 
Assyrian art Sargoii’s palace at Khorsabad"- can be taken, as typical: a vast structure 
of stone and brick covering about twenty-five acres of ground, it was 
separated into two large sections, each of which consisted of innumerable 
rooms built around an open court. A ziggurat was part of the whole 
complex. Colossal bulls and lions, some clone in the round, some in 
r See illustration opposite p. 8i. 
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high relief, were used as decorations and also as potent religious symbols. 

An example is the Winged Human-Headed Bull at Nineveh.’ The 
whole building was made brilliant by the generous employment of 
glazed tiles to depict figures and scenes on the exterior walls. The interior 
was decorated with sculptures and paintings. While flower motifs were 
common, there were literally miles of reliefs depicting military and 
hunting scenes. Animals were especially well executed.” 

The outstanding literary productions of the Assyrians were the boast- 
ful royal inscriptions. Assurbanipal, last of the great rulers, collected a Literature 
library of more than 20,000 tablets, including important Sumerian myths 
and Babylonian annals. This is the first great library known to history. 

The collapse of the Assyrian Empire was due to a combination of cir- 
cumstances. Outstanding among these were the weakening of Assyrian The cau.ses 
moral fiber by wealth and success; the difficulties of administering a 
great empire at a time when communication and tran.sportation facilities 
were far from adequate; the constant drain of warfare upon the popula- 
tion; the enmity with which Assyria was regarded by all peoples — a 
result of the policy of deliberate cruelty; and, lastly, a succession of weak 
rulers after Assurbanipal. When Assyria fell, two new imperial powers, 

Chaldea and Media, arose in her place, and thus the imperial tradition 
did not die out. 

The Assyrians are significant in history for the development of military 
tactics and organization, the establishment of a true imperial administra- The role 
tion, and the dissemination of the cultures of the Near East. Like the Assyrians 
Romans, the Assyrians were not a creative people, but they adapted and 
preserved the culture of the peoples with whom they came into contact, 

z. The Chaldeans 

The Chaldeans, a people related to the Arameans, overran Babylonia 
during the tenth and ninth centuries b.c., after the fall of the inert Kassite The rise 
dynasty. They did not form a centralized state, but were content to 
dominate separate cities. The. Assyrians quickly conquered them and 
ruled over them until they formed an alliance with the Modes, in the 
latter part of the seventh century b.c. 

When the Assyrian Empire was destroyed by this alliance in 612 b.c., 
the Chaldeans took Mesopotamia and the Syrian provinces as their share The Chal- 
of the spoil, and organized their territories into a centralized kingdom. 

In 586 they conquered Israel and transplanted the Jews to Babylonia 
(the beginning of the Babylonian Captivity). Chaldea’s greatest ruler 
was Nebuchadnezzar (604-562 b.c.), who rebuilt Babylon on a lavish 

^ See illustration opposite p. 8i. , 

2 See especially the Wounded IJouess, opposite p. 8i. 
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scale, making it one of the greatest cities of the time. His successors were 
feeble rulers and, in 539 b.c., Cyrus II of Persia easily conquered the 
Chaldean Empire. Thus the Chaldean state was a relatively minor inci- 
dent in the passage of imperial power from the Assyrians to the Persians. 

During their period of power, the Chaldeans assimilated and attempted 
to revive the ancient Mesopotamian culture. They made great progress 
in astronomy and astrology, and their achievements in the former greatly 
influenced the development of Greek science. They were also among the 
first to use prose in place of verse in literature. Like the Arameans, they 
were traders and diffused the alphabet throughout the eastern lands. 

3. The Persians 

The Medes who co-operated with the Chaldeans in overthrowing the 
Assyrian Empire belonged to the eastern or Aryan branch of the Indo- 
European Warrior Folk. Together with the Persians, their close kinsmen, 
they had come from the steppe district east of the Caspian Sea to take 
possession of western Iran, in the tenth century b.c. For some, time prior 
to the seventh century they had been subject to the Assyrians, to whom 
they paid tribute. Early in that century, however, the various Median 
tribes were organized into a compact political unit under the rule of 
one king, threw off the Assyrian yoke, and shortly thereafter reduced 
their Persian kinsmen to subjection. It was this Median kingdom which 
supplied the main fighting force in the destruction of Assyria. Tlie 
Medes took as their share of victory Assyria itself and much treasure. 
Their attention then turned to the west and, by the early sixth century, 
they had conquered the lands north of Mesopotamia as far west as the 
Halys River in central Anatolia. Across that river was the kingdom of 
Lydia, peopled by Indo-Europeans of Phrygian descent. 

At this point, as the Medes were rapidly building a powerful and 
well-organized Empire, the Persians rebelled. The Persian tribes, in their 
turn, had been welded into a single political unit while still under 
Median rule. Under Cyrus II (the Great), the Medes were subordinated 
in 550 to their late subjects. The change was really one of dynasties, for 
the Medes were akin to the Persians in race, speech, and culture, and 
the Persians had participated in the building of the Median Empire. 
From then until the final destruction of the Empire by Alexander of 
Macedon, the Persians ruled, assisted at all times by the Medes. 

Under Cyrus (550-529 b.c,), the Persian Empire expanded rapidly. 
Lydia was conquered in 546, and the last Greek cities of Ionia (the 
western Anatolian coast) fell in 544. Chaldean Babylonia aitd its pnw- 
inces were taken in 539. By the time of Cyrus’ death, only Egypt and 
the Greek dues of Europe lay outside the Persian realm. Egypt fell to 
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Cambyses, son of Cyrus, in 525, when the Persian Empire reached its 
greatest extent. By that time Iran and the Punjab region of India had 
also been taken. The “King of Kings” ruled from the cataracts of the 
Nile to the Ca.spian Sea, and from the Indus to the Aegean — by far the 
largest empire yet built. The lands that had provided the wealth of the 
pharaohsj raised the ziggurats to heaven, built the great navies of Sidon 
and Tyre, and supported the hated armies of Assyria — all these and 
many more were now under one king and one capital, Persepolis. Every 
Oriental people and tongue, from the caravan routes of Hither Asia to the 
sea routes of the Mediterranean, and even the city-states of the Anatolian 
Greeks— -all paid tribute to Persia. 

The very size of the Empire constituted its greatest weakness. In spite 
of an excellent organization, inaugurated by Cyrus and completed by Thcweak- 
Darius I (522-486 b.c.), the difficulties of communication and transporta- 
tion provided obstacles which the Persians could not hurdle. The remark- Empire 
able system of royal roads, built on the model provided by the A,ssyrians, 
enabled the Imperial couriers to cover in several days distances for which 
private individuals required a month or more, but this did not suffice. 

Ideas, customs, language, traditions — in a word, civilization — could not 
pass readily enough to all the heterogeneous peoples of the Empire and 
create a cultural unity that would endure. So long as there were strong 
rulers, the Empire survived, but when the dynasty weakened, the Empire 
succumbed to the first powerful enemy who appeared. Persia crumbled 
in spite of the fact that its administration was wise, tolerant, and far 
more considerate of provincial peoples than any previous imperial ad- 
ministration had been. 

The Empire was divided into satrapies or provinces, which numbered 
about twenty in Darius’ time. The provincial governors (satraps) were Theorgani- 
chosen from the Persian royalty and nobility, were responsible only to 
the king, and were given extensive military, financial, and judicial 
powers. The Persians sought to minimize, if not to eliminate, the dis- 
tinction between conqueror and conquered. Each satrapy was required 
to pay annual tribute in gold but, other than this, the taxes were light. 

A tendency towards Oriental absolutism set in early. The king’s power 
was limited only by his obligation to consult the Persian nobility in The 
matters of great importance. Otherwise he was supreme, supported by 
an excellent army and a complex but well-organized bureaucracy, and 
challenged by few. But the customary fears of all absolute rulers required 
a large palace guard, the institution of an elaborate court ceremonial, 
and the withdrawal of the king from contact with any but the highest 
nobles. While the king was not regarded as fully divine, he was so far 
above even the greatest of his subjects as to be confused with divinity. 
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People of all rank prostrated themselves in his presence. Such develop- 
ments as these eventually paralyzed the Persian government. 

The Persians busied themselves with the administration of the Empire 
and service in the army. The inclusion of so large a part of the civilized 
world within the boundaries of a single state made it inevitable that 
commerce should flourish and material prosperity increase, but the Per- 
sians were satisfied to impose taxes upon the transit and exchange of 
goods, leaving the actual operations of trade for the most part in the 
hands of the Phoenicians and Arameans. Thanks to the latter’s activities, 
Aramaic became the official language of the Empire and its script and 
alphabet were widely diffused, especially in the eastern provinces and 
in India. 

After the failure to conquer European Greece (492-467 b.c.), the Persian 
power waned. The weaknesses of Oriental despotism began to appear. 
Finally, Alexander the Great of Macedon sought revenge for the attack 
Persia had made upon Europe a century and a half before. Between 
334 and 325 B.C. Alexander destroyed the Empire of the Great King and 
established his own in its place. His death in 323 quickly dissolved his 
great state, but even so his activities had brought to its end the Ancient 
Imperial era, and the Ancient Oriental and Hellenic civilizations merged 
to form a new pattern, which history calls Hellenistic. By this process 
the legacy of Persia— which was also the legacy of the Ancient Orient — 
passed into Mediterranean Europe and became available to the Romans. 

The historical role of the Persians is found in two unrelated fields : 
(i) imperial politics and administration and (2) religion. We have 
already characterized their role in empire building as that of heirs of 
the Assyrians and predecessors of the Romans. The principles of im- 
perial government which they established were great improvements upon 
those of the Egyptians and Hittites> and in turn were elaborated and per- 
fected by the Romans. 

Possibly Persia’.? greatest contribution to the development of civilization 
was her religion, I’his was the product of a single great reformer, Zoro- 
aster, who probably lived during the early sixth century b.c. Before his 
lime, the Persians had been sun worshipers. Zoroaster regarded the natural 
world as having been created solely as an arena for the struggle between 
good and evil. The principle of good he identified as Ahura Mazda, god 
of light, and the principle of evil as, Ahriman, god of darkness. Neither 
of these was per-sonalized; each was an abstract spiritual force. Zoroaster 
taught that man should assist Ahura Mazda by doing good, for after 
death all men are judged and those who have followed the path of 
righteousness are rewarded with eterpal happiness, while those who have 
yielded to Ahriman are plunged into a lake of fire and brimstone where 
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they suHer eternally. Eventually, according to Zoroaster, Ahura Mazda 
will triumph and the physical world, having fulfilled the purpose for 
which it was created, will disappear. 

This cosmogony was adopted by the later Jews and Christians and, 
The influ- through the latter, became the answer of Western civilization to the riddle 
Zoraas^ dualism of Zoroaster’s religion, as well as its spirituality and 

trianism emphasis upon the next world, greatly affected Judaism. Christianity 
acquired the Zoroastrian concepts both through Jewish teachings and 
through contact with Persian cults such as Mithraism. 

Ancient Persian art consisted largely of borrowings of motifs and 
Persian art techniques from the other peoples of the Ancient East. The palace was 
the most outstanding architectural work. That of Xerxes at Persepolis^ 
is the one that is best known today, and probably represents Persian archi- 
tecture at its best. Since large slabs of stone were available, the Persian 
structures were of the columnar style, as in Egypt, but the arrangement 
of the palace followed Assyrian principles. Bas reliefs, frequently in 
glazed tile, decorated walls and staircases; the human figures they con- 
tain reveal the influence of Greek sculpture in the softnciss of their model- 
ing and contours, although they were far from natural. The narratives 
of Persian sculpture were far more humane than those of the Assyrians. 


V. ANCIENT IMPERIAL SOCIETY 

Ancient Imperial society, brought into existence by the Warrior Folk’s 
The base.1 of conquest of the Archaic world, was shaped during the first half of the 
Imperil millennium and flourished until Hellenistic civilization evolved 

society at the end of the fourth century b.g. Its origins were twofold: (i) the 
social structure common to all the invading Indo-European war bands, 
with its emphasis upon military chieftainship and the prestige of the 
warrior; and ( 2 ) the existing social system of the Archaic world.'^ 

The greatest difference between Archaic and Ancient Imperial society 
•Oic new was the nature of the ruling class. In the former, kingship was magical, 
ruling class absolute; the divine ruler was supported by the priest class, 

which posses.sed enormous influence. Archaic society was consequently 
theocratic. It was different with the invading groups of Warrior Folk, 
whose chiefs were war leaders and the heads of a military nobility. In 
this society priestly functions were for the most part adjuncts of royalty 
and of the hereditary military nobility. A priest class as such did not exist. 
After the Warrior Folk’s conquest of the Archaic world, the two types 
of ruling class naturally were amalgamated, resulting in the appearance 

^ See illustration opposite p. 8 r. 

I 2 On Archaic society, see pp, 101-102, 
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o£ a new kind o£ ruler, the Oriental despot. The Ancient Imperial mon- 
arch owed his position to military leadership and the support of an 
aristocracy, but he also assumed the divine and magical character of his 
predecessor, the priest-king. Because the invaders were military minori- 
ties and because fear of assassination seems to be common to all despots, 
the Ancient Imperial rulers withdrew from intimate contact with their 
people, created elaborate and overwhelming court ceremonials, and en- 
couraged the belief that they were divine. The new kings, with few ex- 
ceptions, enjoyed the unlimited personal power of their Archaic prede- 
cessors. Accordingly, the rulers of Ancient Imperial society were kings 
above all and priests and gods afterwards, while the ruling class was 
an hereditary military aristocracy rather than a priest class. The changes 
here described had an important bearing upon the course of Ancient 
Imperial civilization as a whole. 

The temple-city survived into the new period, but by its side appeared 
two new types of community; the imperial capital, such as Thebes, 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, and the trading city, such as Sidon 
and Tyre (for maritime trade) and Damascus (for caravan trade). So- 
ciety was further transformed by the increased size, wealth, and influence 
of the merchant class. The complete power vested in the monarchs and 
their nobility prevented this class from fulfilling its function as a stim- 
ulator of culture growth and of social change. The increased warfare 
of the age greatly extended slavery. 

One of the most outstanding developments was the introduction of 
formal international relationships, with treaties, trade agreements, de- 
limitations of spheres of influence, and military alliances. These pro- 
foundly modified the popular concepts of kingship. Isolation was break- 
ing down, rulers were brought together, and intermarriage between the 
royal houses became common. Such things detracted from the sacred- 
ness and divinity of the king, and threw into bold relief his character 
as leader of armies and head of a state. Kings both gained and lost 
power as a result. 

Ancient Imperial society had small potentialities if left unchanged. 
It tended to produce an irresponsible, despotic monarch, supported by a 
powerful army (most of which frequently consisted of mercenaries) 
and by a vested hereditary nobility. Serving the king — and themselves — 
was a great bureaucracy which became more parasitic and inefficient as 
the period progressed. The merchant class was not sufficiently guaranteed 
the security and protection which are required to make trade successful. 
At the bottom of society, comprising the vast majority of the people, 
was an ignorant and exploited peasantry whose position was hopelessly 
servile. Ancient Imperial society, at the peak of its development, opposed 
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any alteration in the position of its rulers— which means that it was op- 
posed to any social change, for its rulers were that society. The rest of 
the population did not count. ' 

The cultural changes which marked the transition from the Archaic 
to the Ancient Imperial civilization were less extensive and of much 
less importance than the social changes. As already observed, the people 
of the Ancient Empires carried forward, almost without brealc, the cul- 
tural inheritance they had received from their Archaic predecessors. 
Existing regional differences persisted among the cultures of the Egyp- 
tians, Mesopotamians, Syrians, and the rest of the Ancient Imperial peo- 
ples, but, as the period progressed, such differences tended to disappear. 
The major cultural innovations of the Ancient Imperial period were 
(i) the introduction of ironworking, (3) the invention of the alphabet, 
(3) the spiritual and ethical evolution of Judaism, and (4) the Zoroastrian 
introduction of dualism and emphasis upon the afterlife into religion 
in general. Two of tliese— ironworking and the alphabet— became basic 
elements in Mediterranean civilization, and the last two — ^Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism — profoundly affected the spiritual development of the 
Western world. 
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4 THE FOUNDATION OF MEDITERRANEAN 
CIVILIZATIONS 

I. THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD 

W E HAVE seen how the coming of the Warrior Folk transformed 

the Archaic civilization of the Near East into that of the The War- 
Ancient Imperial peoples. West of the Ancient Orient lay 
another world, of which the Aegean basin was the most easterly edge. Mediter- 
Because this Mediterranean region, excepting only the island of Crete 
and the coasts of Syria and Palestine, was still barbarous, the coming 
of the Warrior Folk did not produce the same quality of change as in 
the Near East. It was not till the first millennium b.c. that Mediterranean 
civilizations began to take form. Once started, however, they advanced 
rapidly and soon outdistanced the Ancient Imperial civilization. For 
fifteen hundred years, from looo b.c. to 500 a.d., great progress was made 
by the peoples living on the Mediterranean coasts. The socio-cultural pat- 
terns they created are known as the Hellenic, Hellenistic, and Roman 
civilizations. 

In part, the Mediterranean civilizations were the offspring of the older 
Oriental civilizations which have already been described, yet their dis- The secular 
tinctive characteristics are found in radical departures from the funda- 
mental principles of social and cultural organization already laid down, ranean 
Of most significance in this respect was the development of secularism, ‘^i'^iUzations 
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In place of priestly rulers and a powerful priest class, they were gov- 
erned by officials who were selected because of competent leadership in 
warfare, membership in a ruling aristocracy of landowners, or ability to 
win votes in a society that became increasingly democratic in political 
organization. The orientation of this society was worldly, and its interest 
in the afterlife was secondary to its appreciation of nature. Intellectually, 
it was characterized by the decline of supernaturalism and the rise of 
critical philosophy and objective science. In general, the individual had 
much move freedom of thought and action than in the great military 
despotisms of the Near East. 

The area in which these civilizations took form fringed the Mediter- 
TheMedi- ranean Sea, which the Romans first called internum, “the inner 
basin ended by referring to it as mare nostrum, “our sea.” The Medi- 

terranean basin is a great natural unit, set ofl: by desert and mountain 
from Europe, Asia, and Africa, and united by the waters of the Medi- 
terranean itself. More than 2300 miles long, it stretches from the Strait 
of Gibraltar eastwards to Palestine-Syria, and is prolonged on the north- 
east by the Aegean Sea, the Dardanelles, and the Black Sea. The Black 
Sea brings voyagers to the Great Northern Plain, the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, and Armenia. The Mediterranean coast line is unusually long, 
because of its deep indentations (especially in the Balkan-Aegean re- 
gion) and the Italian and Balkan peninsulas which reach out towards 
Africa. Of the 15,000 miles of coast line, about 54 per cent, or 8000 miles, 
are European, which is of some significance since the most advanced 
forms of Mediterranean civilization appeared on the northern or Euro- 
pean shores. The significance of this point will become clearer when the 
role of the merchant class in the building of Mediterranean civilization 
is examined. The absence of tides from the Mediterranean gave value to 
its long beaches in a time when the typical merchant’s vessel was small 
enough to be pulled up onto the sands at nightfall. Thus even on shores 
that lacked good harbors men could participate in the flourishing mari- 
time trade of Classical antiquity. 

The Mediterranean basin is naturally divided into two parts — an east- 
Natural crn and a western — by an imaginary line drawn through Italy, Sicily, 
divisions Carthaginian Promontory. Civilization was not firmly estab- 

lished west of this line until the first millennium b.c., although the regions 
east of it had been in contact with the advanced cultures of the Ancient 
Near East since the latter were established. This division of the Mediter- 
ranean world into two parts left an indelible imprint upon the growing 
Cla.s.sical civilizations and was largely responsible for the ultimate failure 
of the Romans to weld their empire into a cultural and social unit. There 
is also a marked geographic difference betw'een the southern shores of 
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A region distinct from the Ancient Near East, yet touching it and (historically) 
eventually including it within its scope 


the Mediterranean, which comprise the foreland of desert Africa, and its 
northern shores, which abut on the European section of the Highland 
Zone and on the Northwest Quadrant behind it. This difference was 
reflected in history when, after the fall of Rome, the Mediterranean world 
was divided,, north and south, between Christendom and Islam. Thus 
the enormous unifying power of the Mediterranean Sea was counter- 
acted, in part at least, by the natural division of its basin into eastern 
and western and northern and southern parts. During the Classical pe- 
riod, however, the unifying influences were far stronger than the dividing 
forces. 

With the exception of the Iberian and Anatolian plateaus (Spain and 
Asia Minor), the Po Valley, the northern Balkan Peninsula, and the 
northern coast of Africa, from the Carthaginian Promontory eastwards 
to the Nile Delta, the Mediterranean climate is relatively uniform. There 
are but two seasons: a rainy winter and a very dry summer. Even in 
winter there are days when the sun shines brightly, the temperature 
rises, and the air is remarkably clear. In summer the light is dazzling, 
weeks and, in some regions, months pass without rain, and only in the 
evenings does the temperature fall. The heat is dry, however, and is by 
no means harmful to man. Due to division of the year into two markedly 
different seasons, most rivers, excepting only those fed from the High- 
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land Zone, are small and seasonal. For many months they are tiny 
streams, but in the rainy season they become rushing torrents, stripping 
their banks and valleys of soil and carrying great loads of silt down to 
their, mouths. Few rivers, accordingly, have any value for transportation. 
The sea, and the sea alone, stands out in this respect. The Mediterranean 
was navigable by the ships of the Ancient peoples only from April to 
November; during the rest of the year the winter storms made naviga- 
tion very dangerous. 

The Mediterranean lands were not nearly so rich in agricultural po- 
Resources tentialities as the valleys of the Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates. Regions 
such as Sicily and the Bagradas Valley (back of Carthage) became great 
granaries, but others, such as the Balkan Peninsula, were relatively poor 
in arable land. The triad — graiir, the olive, and the grape — became the 
agricultural basis of the Mediterranean civilizations. Nor was the region 
especially rich in other natural resources. The Iberian Peninsula was the 
wealthiest of the metal-producing areas, but many lands, such as Italy 
and the northern coast of Africa, had almost no metalliferous deposits. In 
general, the Mediterranean basin, from the point of view of agricultural 
possibilities, natural resources, climate, and the necessity of developing 
commerce in essential goods, presented to its inhabitants in antiquity the 
challenge of a moderately harsh environment. 

These environmental conditions called for exertion as the only means 
ThcMedi- of establishing a satisfactory economy, and from this exertion resulted 
environment ‘^^^^ral progress. The Classical civilizations of the Mediterranean were 
as a stimulus “civilizations of intercourse” and, as such, differed radically in outlook, 
to social forms, and orientation from the “civilizations of ease of existence” 

in the sheltered river valleys of the Near East. In particular, the geo- 
graphic conditions of the Mediterranean stimulated commerce, city life, 
and a merchant class-three factors which have always been conducive 
to material, intellectual, and esthetic progress and to the establishment 
of a secular, rather than a theocratic, society. 

Any evaluation of the role of the Mediterranean in the development 
The debt of of civilization must consider the advantages its peoples gained from con- 
icrraneln Ancicnt Orient. In Egypt, Palestine-Syria, eastern Anatolia, 

world to the and Mesopotamia, a high form of socio-cultural organization had been 
^Orient t^^velopcd before most Mediterranean peoples began to emerge from 
barbarism. Only the Aegean basin, of .all primary Mediterranean regions, 
enjoyed city life, organized government, writing, and other aspects of 
higher civilization before the end of the second millennium B.C.; and the 
Aegean civilization owed its beginnings to influences emanating from 
the Nile Valley and at least some of its subsequent progress to similar in- 
fluences from Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia. To some extent, then, the 
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Cretans were “precivilized,” that is, their contacts with older ciiknral 
centers accelerated the growth o£ their own civilization, much as plants 
are forced under the glass of the modern hothouse. In similar fashion, 
but at a much later date, the peoples west of the Aegean were stimulated 
by contacts with the East through the visits of merchants, colonization, 
and war. Although the Mediterranean civilizations W'ere based on Ori- 
ental foundations, they escaped the restrictions upon culture growth 
imposed by the military despotisms of the Levantine lands. Yet we 
must not forget that the continuity of Near Eastern and Mediteri-anean 
civilizations was real and that the earlier development of eastern Medi- 
terranean lands is a fact of great significance to the proper understanding 
of the Mediterranean civilizations. 

II. TFIE WARRIOR FOLK IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
WORLD 

Historically, the Warrior Folk fall into two divisions: (i) those who 
invaded the Near East and the Mediterranean basin during the second The divi- 
millennium b.c. and rapidly acquired higher civilization there— the 
Hittites, Mitanni, Kassites, Medes and Persians, Greeks, and Italici; and riorFolk 
(2) those who remained ‘in the grasslands and forests of the Northern 
Steppe and Northwest Quadrant, persisting in their barbarism, and from 
their northern homes raiding the Mediterranean civilizations through- 
out the long period of their existence— the Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavic 
peoples. All belonged to the Indo-European language group, yet their 
respective roles differed according to the time of their contact with the 
civilizetl world. The nomads of the Asiatic steppe — the Huns, Magyars, 

Mongols, and Turks— who came westwards on predatory expeditions at 
the end of the Classical period and during the Middle Ages, were Mon- 
goloid counterparts of the Indo-European Warrior Folk. 

As stated above, ^ the original home of the Warrior Folk was the 
Northern Steppe, reaching from the Hungarian Plain eastwards to Rus- Migrations 
sian Turkestan. Here, by the early part of the third millennium b.c,, 
they had established themselves as a pastoral, seminomadic people, 
possessing the art of bronze working, the domesticated horse, and a .social 
organization based upon military leadership. We have already seen that 
during this millennium they began to expand, different groups migrat- 
ing to the east, south, and west, in search of new homes. By ihoo b.c., 
the civilized lands of the Near East were ringed on the north by Warrior 
peoples, to whom shortly thereafter the Archaic states fell prey. During 

* See pp. io6'io8. 
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the time that the Kassites, Hittites, and Mitanni were making inroads 
into the Near East proper, the first wave of Hellenes advanced south- 
wards in the Balkan Peninsula towards the Cretan colonies, and the 
vanguard of the Italic! filtered through the Alpine passes into the Po 
Valley. Both Hellenes and Italic! were to play primary roles in the crea- 
tion of Mediterranean civilizations. 

I. The Hellenes 

Of the Warrior Folk who came into the Mediterranean basin, the 
The culture Flellenes or Greeks were by far the most fortunate, both in settling near 
'°thc early centers of higher civilization in the Near East proper and in the 
Hellenes cultural heritage they received from the people already established in 
the region where they settled. By cIo.se contact with the highly civilized 
peoples of Syria, Phoenicia, Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Anatolia, the 
Hellenes rapidly became civilized. The inheritance which they received 
from the Minoan Cretans who preceded them in the Aegean basin pro- 
vided the rudiments as well as the outstanding permanent characteristics 
of Hellenic civilization. What is referred to as the “Greek miracle” — the 
astounding heights achieved by Hellenic civilization during the fifth 
and fourth centuries b.c.— is best explained by these relationships. 

North of the Balltan Peninsula, on the Hungarian Plain of the Danube 
The River, were to be found, in the latter part of the third millennium b.c., 
hmsioii ancestors of the Hellenes, a branch of the Indo-European Warrior 
Folk. By the second millennium, the Hellenes were advancing south- 
wards through the mountainous territory of the upper peninsula. The 
advance was not continuous, nor did the invaders move as a single group. 
The migration was really a gradual infiltration of small tribal groups 
into the southlands. The vanguard spoke a dialect (the Achaean) of 
the Hellenic tongue, and had already arrived in southern Greece when 
the Cretan colonies were established there (late seventeenth century b.c.). 
Warlike barbarians, the Achaeans were employed by the Cretan colonies 
as mercenaries and workers, and during the sixteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies B.C., intermarried with the colonists to form what is known as the 
Achaean-Mycenaean people. Other groups of Hellenes remained in north- 
ern Greece, where they continued a seminomadic pastoral existence. 

The Achaean-Mycenaean revolt against Cnossos in 1400 b.c. was an 
The attempt of the mainland people to break the commercial restrictions im- 
MyemS the motherland. The resultant destruction of Cnossos, 

revolt the other Cretan cities, and the Cretan navy, left the Achaean-Mycenacans 
agamst Crete in the Aegean basin, and encouraged them to aspire to the 

commercial position that the Cretans had held. In attempting this, how- 
ever, they met with serious difBcuIties. In the first place, their naval 
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MAP 14. THE MIGRATIONS OF THE HELLENES 

First of the Warrior Folk to influence the development of civilization in the 
Mediterranean world. Note the migrations to western Anatolia, where Hellenic 
civilization first took form 

strength was much inferior to what Crete’s had been, and so they were 
unable to keep down piracy and safeguard the great sea routes. Secondly, 
as the Phoenicians freed themselves from Egyptian control, they became 
the Achaean-Mycenaeans’ foremost competitors for Mediterranean trade. 
Even so, Mycenae and Tiryns, as well as other cities of the Achaean- 
Mycenaean area, flourished as never before and Mycenaean wares were 
shipped to the same markets in which Crete had disposed of its goods. 
The Achaean-Mycenaeans had a strong monarchical government, and 
their various kingdoms co-operated in many enterprises. 

The late thirteenth century b.c., however, produced major population 
movements in Central Europe and these forced the northern Greeks — 
the iron-using Dorians, who were still barbarous— -to move southwards 
and invade the civilized areas of the lower Balkan Peninsula. By the 
twelfth century the Dorian invasion was fully under way and the 
Achaean-Mycenaeans were fighting for their lives. The Achaean- 
Mycenaean overlords, their regular commerce destroyed by the invasion, 
embarked upon a series of great sea raids, memories of one of which— 
the expedition against Troy in the early twelfth century — ^have been pre- 
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served for posterity by the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, greatest of 
Hellenic poets. By the end of the twelfth century, Mycenae and Tiryns 
had been destroyed, the other Achaean-Mycenaean centers (with the pos- 
sible exception of Athens) wiped out, and Mycenaean civilization was at 
an end. Then began the Hellenic “Middle Age,” during which the 
foundations of Hellenic civilization were laid. This middle period lasted 
until about 800 b.c. 

The Aegean world into which the new invaders came consisted of 
The Aegean three major divisions: (i) the Ballcan Peninsula (European Greece), a 
rather large fragment of the European continent jutting down into the 
Mediterranean between the Adriatic and Aegean seas; (2) the islands 
(the largest of which was Crete) which dotted the Aegean Sea from 
its southern limits to the Straits leading into the Black Sea; and (3) the 
western coast of Anatolia, on which debouche^tl^ ureat land routes from 
Hither Asia to Europe. The environment Vas tn^assic hill-and-plain, 
with the sea playing a much greater part than either farm land or moun- 
tain. The deeply indented coast line of the Balkan Peninsula, the harbors 
and beaches of the islands, the river mouths and anchorages of western 
Anatolia, all combined to stimulate navigation, piracy, and maritime 
trade. The relative absence of arable land (less than twenty per cent of 
European Grece is cultivable today) made seafaring life the more attrac- 
tive. Easy access to the grain lands north of the Black Sea, the metals of 
the Danube region and the western Mediterranean, and the markets of 
Syria and Egypt further stimulated trade. It is significant that, almost 
without exception, the only Hellenic states, such as Miletus, Athens, and 
Corinth, which attained any considerable height of civilization were 
located on the seaboard. The inland states remained backward and un- 
productive. 

The climate of the Aegean basin is typically “Mediterranean.” ^ A clear 
The Aegciin invigorating atmosphere, brilliant sunshine, and a great variety of environ- 
cliimtc forms — evergreen shrubs and trees, grassy plains and rocky fore- 

lands, mountains clearly oudined in the distance, and the blue sea on at 
least one horizon— -stimulate mind and body to activity. 

The Balkan Peninsula, the Aegean islands, and western Anatolia are 
Topography divided into small sections by mountain and sea. In these, relatively 
tiraiaSm isolated from their nearest neighbors, small communities arose. Every 
environmental influence militated against the creation of large political 
units and territorial states, and tended to perpetuate the particularism 
which seems to have been native to primitive human communities. 
Throughout the Ancient period, the peoples of the Aegean were divided 
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into separate and politically intractable units. Cnossos united the peoples 
of Crete by force, but the Cretan colonies on the Balkan mainland re- 
mained independent of each other until they were overthrown by the 
invading Dorians. The Hellenes, in their turn, lived in independent city- 
states until they were overpowered by Macedon at the end of Hellenic 
civilization. 

Here, in the Aegean basin, located at the threshold of the Orient, the 
Hellenes laid the groundwork of their civilization between the twelfth 
and the ninth centuries b.c. The Dorian invasion having destroyed the 
old Mycenaean society, the Aegean world acquired an entirely new 
social configuration. The Dorians settled in central Greece and the 
Peloponnesus (the lower Balkan Peninsula, south of the Gulf of Corinth), 
Crete, the southern Aegean islands, and the southwestern tip of Anatolia. 
The remnants of the Achaean-Mycenaeans, mixed with other newcomers 
of Hellenic stock, retained control of Attica, Euboea, and surrounding 
lands, and took possession of the central Aegean islands and the Ana- 
tolian coast north of the Dorian settlements; they were known from 
this time on as lonians and the Anatolian coast, where the earliest de- 
velopment of their culture took place, as Ionia. North of the lonians, 
in both European and Asiatic Greece, lived the Aeolians, another Hel- 
lenic group whose language comprised a third dialect of the parent 
tongue. 

The social and political chaos resulting from the Dorian’ invasion caused 
for some time a sharp decline in the civilization of the Hellenic lands. 
The commerce of the Achaean-Mycenaeans was destroyed, city life came 
to an end, arts and crafts declined, and some of them disappeared. The 
Hellenic peoples entered a period of peasant life, during which there 
slowly emerged the pattern of a new society. When, by the ninth century 
B.c., this pattern had begun to take form, the social and political unit was 
the polls or secular city-state, one of several determining factors in the 
growth of Hellenic civilization. The Ionian Greeks of western Anatolia 
were the first to recover from the relative barbarism into which the 
Aegean world had been plunged, and the European Greeks were quick 
to follow their lead. This period of transition, 1200-800 b.c., is also known 
as the Homeric Age. 

Both waves of invading Hellenes (the Achaeans and Dorians) pos- 
sessed the typical Indo-European social organization, with leadership 
vested in semi-hereditary, semi-elective tribal chiefs. The main occupa- 
tion of these peoples, other than 'pasturage and a limited agriculture, was 
predatory warfare. The tribal chiefs, as well as the heads of clans, were 
also priests, but their priestly character was of less importance than their 
leadership in time of war, and administration of the group’s affairs in 
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time of peace. The social structure was patriarchal, with a strong tendency 
towards aristocracy. Kinship or gentile relation-ships were primary.^ The 
Achaeans, coming under the influence of the Cretan colonists, adapted 
their clans to the structure of Cretan society, which approached the civil 
type. The Dorians, however, were still in the gentile stage at the time of 
their invasion, as a result of which the Achaean-Mycenaean social system 
broke down and moved back towards the tribal stage from which it had 
recently graduated. During the Homeric Age, most Hellenic social groups 
were organized on a gentile basis, with the clan the mo.st important unit. 
Warfare was constant between clans and tribes. The clan attempted to 
be self-sufficient, and private property in land developed only after the 
period had been under way for some time. Brigandage by land and piracy 
by sea were the rule. Commerce was restricted and was on a barter basis, 
and agriculture was quite primitive. Iron implements and weapons had 
been introduced by the Dorians, but did not come into general use for 
some time. 

When, after the transitional period was more than half over, some clans 
Thecmcr- and tribes began to form cities (the beginnings were in Ionia), these 
the^'pdi?’ radically from the temple-cities of the eastern world. The name 

in Ionia the Hellenes applied to their type of city was polis, which we translate 
as city-state. It was secular rather than priest-controlled. Its origins, de- 
velopment, and- historical significance will be discussed later.“ 

2. The Italic! 

The Indo-Europeans who entered Italy from the Danubian region dur- 
The origins ing the second millennium b.c, are known as the Italici. They were re- 
o£ Hellenes who entered the Balkan Peninsula about the same 

time, and also to the Celts who migrated from the Indo-European home- 
land during the first millennium b.c. Like the Hellenes, the Italici ad- 
vanced in successive waves. By about 1000 b.c., they had spread from 
their original base in the Po Valley to almost all parts of the peninsula, 
bringing with them their typically Warrior Folk social organization and 
an economy that was semipastoral, semi-agricultural. Their subsequent 
cultural progress was slower than that of the Hellenes because Italy was 
farther from the civilized lands of the Fertile Cre.scent, and also because 
no urban civihzation, similar to the Achaean-Mycenaean, had been estab- 
lished in Italy prior to their arrival. 

Italy is the second of the great peninsulas, reckoning from east to west, 
that extend southwards from continental Europe into the Mediterranean 

1 Sec pp. 36-38. 

2 See pp. 164-169. 
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Sea, It is about six hundred and fifty miles long and is narrower than 
the Balkan Peninsula, being nowhere more than one hundred and twenty- 
five miles wide. Running in a generally northrvest-southeast direction, 
it forms geologically and historically a link between Central Europe and 
the North African coast from Tunis westwards. The island of Sicily, 
off the toe of Italy, makes the link stronger. Italy is divided into two 
parts by the northern ranges of the Apennines: (i) continental Italy— 
the valley of the Po, lying between the Alps and the Apennines, and 
(2) peninsular Italy, consisting chiefly of the two great western plains, 
encircled on the east by the Apennines and cut off by them from the 
Adriatic and Ionian shores. The two parts are unlike in topography and 
climate. Continental Italy belongs to continental Europe more than to 
peninsular Italy — a circumstance apparently realized by the Romans, who 
referred to it as Gallia Cisalpina (Gaul this side of the Alps) and did 
not include it in the administrative district of Italia until the time of 
Augustus. 

Although peninsular Italy consisted mostly of mountains, it surpassed 
all other Mediterranean lands in the fertility of its plains and in the 
variety of its crops. The Alps with their relatively gcnde northern slopes 
and numerous passes formed no real barrier to the peoples of Central 
Europe who were attracted by the sunny southland, and the Mediter- 
ranean waters brought numerous seafarers from the east in search of 
new homes and trade. The Apennine Mountains, which run the entire 
length of the peninsula in the shape of a great eastward-bending arc, are 
the "backbone” of Italy. Due to them, Italy faces west. The Adriatic 
coast, which they closely approach, has little arable soil and practically 
no harbors, but the western shore, away from which the Apennines 
bend, has two great plains— Etruria-Latium and. Campania — and a few 
good harbors. Elere Italy’s highest civilizations developed. Because of this 
scarcity of harbors, Roman civilization developed on an agricultural 
rather than a commercial basis. Italy had many forests until the end of 
the pre-Christian era and was much richer in copper, iron, and other 
natural resources than Greece. 

The Po Valley with its continental climate, contrasting strongly with 
the Mediterranean climate of the peninsula, would have been a good 
site for a flourishing agricultural civilization were it not for irregular 
and very dangerous floods. As it was, continental Italy lagged behind 
the peninsula in social and cultural progress, and developed rapidly only 
after it had been conquered, by the Romans. 

The location of Italy in the central Mediterranean, on the line dividing 
the eastern from the western basin of that sea, gave its peoples, when 
the time for expansion came, decided advantages in the conquest and 
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MAP 15. THB MIGRATIONS OP THE ITALICI 

Second of the Warrior Folk to enter the Mediter- 
ranean world 


administration of a Mediterranean empire. The fact that their peninsula 
was not cut up into so many isolated districts, as was Greece, also aided 
the Italians politically. 

The original inhabitants of the peninsula were a Mediterranean people 
who came from North Africa in late Paleolithic times. At the end of the 
third millennium b.c. they were still in a Neolithic state of civilization,^ 
practicing a rudimentary agriculture, using a few metal tools, and living 
in small villages. In racial make-up they closely resembled the native 
population of the Iberian Peninsula and southern France. Shortly after 
2000 B.C. the first wave of invaders from Central Europe entered Italy 
through the Alpine passes and settled in villages on the edges of the 
North Italian lakes and in the Po Delta. They are called the Palafitte folk, 
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and probably came from the region of the Lake Dwellers in Switzerland. 

A custom that distinguished them from the Italian natives was the prac- 
tice of cremating the dead; prior to their coming, burial had been the 
rule in Italy. The Palafitte folk were probably the first Indo-Europeans 
to enter Italy. 

In the late seventeenth and sixteenth centuries b.c. a new wave of in- 
vaders, coming from the general region of the Hungarian Plain, entered The 
Italy by way of the eastern Alpine passes. They settled in the lower valley 
of the Po and in the foothills of the Alps and northern Apennines, 
subjugating the earlier Palafitte population. The newcomers are known 
as the Terremare people, after the name given by modern Italian peasants 
to the rich black earth which is dug from the remains of their settle- 
ments. The Terremare folk practiced an advanced form of agriculture 
and were the first users of bronze in Italy. They built trapezoidal villages 
surrounded by a wall and moat, and erected their houses on piles, even 
though they were on dry land. In this they resembled somewhat the 
Palafitte folk, who built their homes on piles at the edge of lakes and 
rivers. The Terremare people belonged to the Indo-European Warrior 
Folk who were now rapidly expanding from their homeland in the 
Danube Valley, 

At the beginning of tlie first millennium b.c., groups of the Terremare 
people, reinforced by additions from Central Europe, worked their way The 
across the Apennines and occupied most of the Italian Peninsula. The 
migrants, called the Villanovans from the site where their remains are 
best known, were a mixture of the original Italian population, the Terre- 
mare folk, and newcomers from the Danube. In conquering the penin- 
sula, they absorbed the older Mediterranean population they found there. The italicl 
It is to this mixed people that the name Italici may first be applied with 
any degree of accuracy. As they migrated southwards, they split up into 
the historical Samnites, Latins, and Umbrians. Unlike die older Terre- 
mare folk from whom in part they had sprung, the Italici settled in open 
villages. They were the first people in Italy to use iron, although at the 
time of their settlement that metal had by no means completely ousted 
bronze. The Italici, like the Hellenes, brought with them the social or- 
ganization of the Warrior Folk — a patriarchal, aristocratic society, which 
gave great power to the heads of the clan and the family. There was no 
priest class and leadership fell to men skilled in warfare. 

In the eleventh and tenth centuries b.c., the upper half of the Etruscan- 
Latin plain was conquered by seafarers from the Aegean-Anatolian re- Etruscans 
gion — the people whom we call the Etruscans — and in the eighth and 
seventh ccnttuies b.c., the Hellenes took possession of the southern 
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Greeks coasts of Italy. In the next period, both of these peoples greatly influenced 
the evolution of Roman society and culture. 


m. ORIENTAL PEOPLES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
WORLD 

The Greek and Roman civilizations were products of the mixture of 
Cntoral three different groups of peoples: (i) die Warrior Folk (Hellenes and 
^1™ Greek largely responsible for the form of their social organization; (2) 

and Roman the natives of the Mediterranean basin, who had little influence upon 
civilizations (.[jg social or cultural developments of the area after 1000 b.c.; and 

(3) peoples from the Ancient Near East— Mycenaeans (who have al- 
ready been discussed), Phoenicians, Lydians^ Etruscans, and Cartha- 
ginians— whose cultural influence during the formative period was very 
great. The Phoenicians and Etruscans came into the central and western 
parts of the Mediterranean to trade and settle, bringing with them ele- 
ments of higher civilizarion of the Oriental type. The Lydians never ex- 
panded beyond western Anatolia, yet they greatly influenced the early 
development of Hellenic civilization. The Carthaginians — Phoenician 
colonists in North Africa— attained their maximum strength and in- 
fluence in the western Mediterranean after the subjugation of Phoenicia 
by the Assyrians, and continued the Phoenicians’ work of culture dif- 
fusion, All these people, directly and indirectly, contributed to the Greek 
and Roman civilizations, into which they were in the end absorbed. 



I. The Phoenicians 

The Phoenicians, a predominantly Semitic people of the Syrian coast, 
have already been discussed in connection with the Ancient Imperial 
civilization,’- From 1200 to 850 b.c., they were the major commercial 
people of the Mediterranean. They actively explored its central and west- 
ern shores and established colonies at advantageous commercial sites 
along its routes. Utica in North Africa and Gades (Cadiz) in southern 
Spain were among the earliest founded. Carthage, the greatest of all 
Phoenician colonies, was established much later, dating from about 850 
B.c. Tyre and Sidon led the Phoenician cities in commercial expansion, 
especially from the tenth to. the eighth century, when Phoenician civi- 
lization was at its height. The Phoenicians established trading posts rather 
than actual colonies and acquainted the Mediterranean peoples with the 
elements of their brilliant composite civilization. 

The Phoenicians, although not a creative people— indeed they hot- 
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rowed heavily from Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt— spread the art of 
ironworking, the alphabet, and other culture items to Greece, Italy, 
Africa, and Spain. Probably their most noteworthy original achievements 
were advanced business methods, some improvements in navigation, com- 
mercial art (that is, the production of art works for sale), and the ex- 
pansion of geographic knowledge. Certain of these, such as improvements 
in navigation and new geographic knowledge, they attempted to keep 
secret, in order that competitors might not poach on their territory. 

The Phoenician cities were governed by the merchants upon whose 
wealth and activities their power depended. The institution of the priest- 
king, common to the peoples of the Ancient Orient, survived among 
the Phoenicians, but his powers were definitely limited by the council 
of wealthy nobles to whose policies he had to accede. Centralizing in- 
fluences were weak, although, from about 1000 b.c. to the defeat by 
Assyria in 854, Tyre possessed a kind of hegemony over the other 
Phoenician cities. Phoenician community and political life deviated from 
both the Archaic state and the Ancient Military empire. The overwhelm- 
ing influence of great merchant families led to the establishment of a 
more secular and potentially progressive form of government. In fact, 
during the sixth century b.c., Tyre enjoyed for a brief period a kind of 
republican rule. The Phoenician cities were thus a rudimentary type of 
city-state, forerunner of the perfected city-state of the Greeks and Romans, 
and Phoenician expansion throughout the Mediterranean helped to lay 
the foundations of a society in which the city-state played the dominant 
role. 

During the ninth and eighth centuries b.c., Phoenicia came under 
Assyrian rule and maritime supremacy fell to the Greeks, who had 
learned much of their navigation from Phoenician sailors. The decline 
of Phoenicia was balanced to some extent by the rise of Carthage, Phoe- 
nicia’s greatest colony. The role of Carthage will be discussed below. 

2. The Lydians 

When the Indo-European Phrygians invaded Anatolia and destroyed 
the Hittite Empire early in the twelfth century b.c., they settled through- 
out the peninsula and established themselves as ruling minorities over 
the various Asiatic peoples. By the seventh century b.c. several racial and 
cultural combinations had developed from such beginnings. One of 
these, the Lydians, occupied western Anatolia from the coast inland to 
the Halys River. Shortly after 700 they founded an independent kingdom 
which rapidly increased in wealth and power. Conflict with the expanding 
Median Empire was checked by a treaty in 585 b.c. between the Medes 
and the Lydians; it estabUshed the Halys River as the boundary between 
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the two powers. Expansion eastwards being thus halted, the Lydians 
under their greatest king, Croesus (560-546 B.c,), turned to the west and 
conquered all the Greek city-states o£ Ionia except Miletus, In 546 the 
Persians attacked Lydia, took Croesus prisoner, and transformed his 
kingdom into a Persian satrapy. The Ionian city-states were also con- 
quered and absorbed by the Oriental empire. Thus ended the period of 
Lydian political independence and cultural activity. 

Lydian wealth was based primarily upon commerce. Due to its loca- 
Lydian tion, Lydia controlled the great land routes between Syria and Meso- 
commcrce in the east, and the Aegean and the Danubian basin in the west. 

Over these land routes, which traversed the Anatolian peninsula, a 
lucrative trade had passed since primitive times. It was from the proceeds 
of this trade that the several cities of Troy had been built. A goodly por- 
tion of Minoan and Mycenaean wealth also had come from this source. 
The Lydian capital, Sardis, which controlled these routes, became one 
of the great trading centers of the Near East. From Sardis the Aegean 
basin could be reached by way of the several river valleys running west- 
wards from the Anatolian plateau. At the mouths of these rivers, and on 
the islands offshore, stood the Ionian cities, many of them founded in 
the eleventh century when the mainland Greeks were ousted by the 
Dorian invaders. Intimate commercial relations with Sardis proved to 
be a vital factor in the rise of many of these cities, especially Ephesus 
and Miletus. 

The historical role of the Lydians may be found in their relations with 
Contribii- the Greeks. As stated above, Lydia’s trade afforded the Ionian cities 
LyXto <^t)mmercial stability and wealth, which enabled them to take the first 
Hellenic steps in creating a secular, Hellenic civilization. Greek civilization orig- 
; Civilization j^ated in Asia, not in Europe, with Miletus rather than Athens. Through 
t Lydian channels, the Ionian Greeks acquired many important contacts 

j with Oriental, especially Mesopotamian, culture. From Chaldea came im- 

I portant mathematical knowledge, astrology, the use of prose in place of 

poetic forms, popular fables, and many other culture items, the majority 
of which were further developed by the Greeks. The Greeks also learned 
:i The from Lydia the use of coined money. Coins-— pieces of precious metal 

*”o™cSge whose weight and fineness are attested by a government stamp on at 
least one face— apparently originated with the Assyrians ^ and were intro- 
duced into general use by the Lydians about 700 b.c. The great benefits 
ii to trade following the introduction of coinage were felt first by the 

4 Ionian and European Greeks, who quickly adopted it. Because of the 

extent of its influence, the introduction of coinage may be regarded as 
Lydia’s most significant contribution to Mediterranean civilization. 

ft'"-,". : "^Seep. iz6. - 

ii. 
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3. The Etruscans 

The region called Etruria bj the Romans (present-day Tuscany) 
stretched northwestwards from the lower Tiber to the mouth of the 
Arnus River and inland to the Apennines. Etruria early was peopled by 
the division of the Italici known as the Umbrians, who settled in small 
agricultural villages on the plain and in the foothills of the Apennines. 
Beginning probably in the eleventh century, seafarers from the Levant-— 
the Tursha of the Peoples of the Sea — began to visit the Etruscan shores 
and by the end of the century had settled there, They were the Etruscans, 
of mixed Aegean-Anatolian extraction. Kin to the Peleset of Philistia, 
they brought to Italy the elements of a modified Aegean civilization- 
city dwelling, excellent metalwork, navigation, commerce, and advanced 
forms of warfare. They conquered Umbrians and natives alike and re- 
duced them to serfdom and slavery. Although the earliest important 
Etruscan remains date from the ninth and eighth centuries b.c., it is 
fairly certain that the Etruscan migration took place between 1100 and 
900 B.c. 

By about 700, the Etruscans had built a number of cities, Tarquinii, 
Volaterrae, Populonia, Perusia, and others, between the Arnus and Tiber 
rivers. In these cities they were the ruling class, holding the Umbrians 
and other natives in close subjection. Well organized as monarchies or 
closed aristocracies, the cities were loosely bound in a great Etruscan 
League, whose control over its members was slight. Each city decided 
whether it should join in a common enterprise, offensive or defensive, 
and each raised its own levies of troops. During the early centuries, 
monarchy was the more common form of city government; later, it gave 
way to magistracies filled by election from the noblest Etruscan families. 
Throughout the entire period, political power remained in the hands 
of the wealthiest Etruscans, who also owned most of the land and em- 
ployed great numbers of Umbrian serfs to till it. 

Each city maintained a relatively strong military force, the core of 
which consisted of Etruscan nobles. Umbrian subjects and even hired 
mercenaries were used whenever need arose. The Etruscans established 
a reputation for skillful fighting. Their advantage over other Italian 
peoples in this respect lay in their superior politick organization, their 
greater wealth, and their opportunities for keeping in touch with ad- 
vanced military tactics and weapons elsewhere -in the Mediterranean. 

Etruscan prosperity (the Etruscans dominated Italian economic life 
from the eighth to the sixth century b.c.) was based upon agriculture, 
mining, metalworking, and a limited industry and commerce, especially 
with the Greeks. Their fortified towns, laid out in regular fashion with 
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MAP l6. THE ETRUSCANS 

In the regions occupied by the Etruscans by 600 b.c., the native population of 
Italici were subject to the Oriental invaders. Note contact between Etruscans 
and Greeks in southern Campania 

paved main streets, were centers from which the Umbrian peasants went 
out to till the fields and tend the flocks. The Etruscans introduced vine 
and olive culture into the northern part of the peninsula, as the Greeks 
did in the south. The copper and tin mines of Etruria and the iron mines 
of Ilva (modern Elba) were worked regularly and supplied Etruscan 
industry with raw materials for the metal wares— their most important 
products— which, were highly valued throughout the Mediterranean area. 
Commerce was carried on by sea with all die Mediterranean lands (the 
Etruscans formed an alliance with the Carthaginians against the Greeks 
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for commercial purposes) and over the Alpine passes with Central Eu- 
rope, whence came amber, tin, lead, gold, and other valuable materials. 

The Etruscans exchanged their metal goods, pottery, and textiles for 
the manufactured wares of Carthage and Greece and tire raw materials 
of continental Europe. From industry, mining, commerce, and agricul- 
ture, Etruria became the wealthiest and most advanced of Italian lands, 
excepting only the Greek colonies founded in southern Italy after 750 b.c. 

In the middle of the seventh century the Etruscans began a century 
of expansion. The building of an empire (if such a term may be used Etruscan 
to describe a loose political organization which developed haphazardly 
through the activities of independent cities and groups of nobles) carried 
them into Latium, northern Campania, and across the Alps into the 
lower valley of the Po. These three regions were completely in Etruscan 
hands by 550 b.c., and the entire western seaboard of Italy, from the 
mouth of the Arnus to the Bay of Naples, was closed to the Greeks. In 
building this empire, however, the Etruscans, who were not numerou.s, 
conquered more than they could hold. Their base, also, was not suffi- 
ciently consolidated for such a movement. Consequently, when attacks 
by the Greeks of Campania coincided with the appearance in the Po 
Valley of the first wave of Celts (the Gauls of the Romans), the empire Collapse of 
rapidly crumpled. This was in the last quarter of the sixth century b.c. 

Rome, the center of Etruscan power in Latium, revolted and managed 
with fair ease (and some Greek assistance) to free Latium from Etruscan 
control. At the beginning of the sixth century, an informed observer 
would probably have said that the Etruscans were destined to establish 
hegemony over the entire peninsula; at the end of that century, their 
power was broken, their territories outside Etruria proper had fallen 
away, and Etruria itself was fighting hard against the incursions of the 
barbarous Gauls. Here was a lesson in political strategy which was not 
lost on the Romans, for when they began their expansion over Italy, 
they carefully consolidated their base before advancing, and continued to 
advance only after they had assimilated such territory as had already 
been conquered. 

The traditional date of the Etruscan conquest of Rome is 616 b.c. The 
Roman revolution took place in 509, and the Etruscan fleet was dis- Etmsenn 
astrously defeated off Cumae by the Sicilian and Italian Greeks in 474. 

By that time, the Etru.scans had been forced back into Etruria, where 
they defended themselves against Gauls and Romans until the end of 
the fourth century. The last Roman triumph over the Etruscans was cele- . 
bratecl in 281 b.c., by which time all Etruria had become subject to Rome. 

Etruscan civilization was of mixed origins, being made up of elements 
drawn from the Cretan world, from Italic Umbrians, and from the 
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Greeks. It was a wealthy and luxurious complex, the product and pos- 
The nature session of a military minority who ruled over and exploited a large peas- 
dvflfzatSn Extensive commercial activity kept it alive but even so, its original 

contributions were relatively few. Etruscan art, other than reali.stic por- 
trait painting and some good terra-cotta work, was not of a high order. 
The most outstanding developments were in the fields of architecture 
and engineering. The Romans owed much of their early temple archi- 
tecture, as well as the form of their house, to Etruscan influence. In 
engineering, the best work was done in draining sloping fields, building 
sewers, paving, and constructing city walls. Etruscan agriculture was 
superior in many respects to anything of the kind elsewhere in Italy. 

Etruscan religion, stemming directly from Anatolia and the Levant, 
Religion was gloomy in outlook and apparendy lacking in ethical content. A 
special priest class carried out the numerous ceremonies, performed sacri- 
fices, took auguries, and made divinations. The Etruscans believed that 
future events could be foretold by examining the viscera of sacrificed 
animals and by observing natural phenomena such as lightning and the 
flight of birds. Etruscan religion also practiced human sacrifice; indi- 
viduals chose.n as offerings fought with each other before spectators who 
served as witnesses to the ceremony— the origin of the gladiatorial games 
of the Romans, 

Besides these things, the Etruscans diffused Hellenic civilization 
The throughout central and northern Italy. In the sixth century b.c., they 
western Greek alphabet for use in writing their own lan- 
o£ culture guage (which has not yet been translated), and this alphabet was bor- 
rowed from them by the Romans. 

In view of Etruscan control over Rome during the first century of its 
Theimpor- existence as a city, and of the influence that Etruscan civilization had 
'^EtriMcans Central and northern Italy generally, it cannot be doubted that 

to Rome Rome’s debt to Etruria was great. In fact, Roman civilization until the 
third century b.c. was really an Etruscan-Roman compound in which the 
coiitributions of the first-named partner equaled, if they did not exceed, 
those of the second. 

In concluding, the Etruscans, a mixed Aegean-Anatolian people, intro- 
Thc duced into Italy some centuries before the Greeks the practice of city 
addition, kept Italy in contact with the Levant by means of 
the Ancient their active maritime commerce. They were the link between the early 
Romans and the advanced civilizations of the Near East. 

4. The Carthaginians 

Earlier in this section mention was made of the founding (about 850 
B.c.) of Carthage, one of the Phoenician colonies on the sea route to 
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Spain. This event coincided with the beginning of Assyrian aggression 
against Phoenicia. As the Assyrian power became more oppressive, wor- 
lied Phoenician merchants migrated en masse to the new city, hoping 
to find there a freer field for expansion and profit. Soon Carthage became 
the foremost Phoenician colony. Gradually it established hegemony over 
the other Phoenician colonies of the central and western Mediterranean, 
at the same time throwing off its bonds of allegiance to its mother city, 
Tyre. Alliance with the Etruscans enabled the Carthaginians, by the end 
of the sixth century, to block the Greeks from further westward expam 
sion, limiting their activities by a line drawn from the Bay of Naples 
through central Sicily to Cyrenaica in North Africa. West of this line 
the Greeks could not settle and their trade there was minimized. By 
the end of the fifth century, Carthage was firmly established as the fore- 
most power of the Mediterranean basin west of Greece. The Etruscans 
had decayed and Rome had not yet ri.sen. This ascendancy Carthage 
maintained until it went to war against Rome in 264 b.c. 

The growth of Carthage’s power was due chiefly to its admirable 
location for commercial expansion and to the very real advantages of 
its site. Located in the center of the Mediterranean, where it could readily 
control the east-west traffic through the narrow passage between Africa 
and Sicily, Carthage dominated the trade between the Near East and 
the west. This domination was made complete by an alliance with the 
Etruscans. An excellent harbor was improved by generations of builders 
and strong fortifications made the city almost impregnable to attack. 
In the fertile valley of the Bagradas, stretching inland from the Mediter- 
ranean, great estates producing wheat, hides, timber, and wine rapidly 
developed. Carthaginian agriculture was the most scientific of the entire 
Mediterranean region. The large estates, worked by cheap slave labor, 
employed the most advanced agricultural techniques of the day, and 
were organized for mass production. 

Control of the North African coast enabled Carthage to exploit the 
caravan trade of the western Sahara by which slaves, precious stones, 
gold, ivory, ostrich feathers, and other goods were brought to the Medi- 
terranean shores. By taking possession of the ancient kingdom of Tar- 
tessos (near present-day Cadiz in southern Spain) in the sixth century, 
Carthage closed the Strait of Gibraltar to all traders save its own, and 
thus placed itself in a position to monopolize the Atlantic trade. Punitive 
expeditions drove the Greeks from eastern Spain, where they had estab- 
lished themselves before Carthage arose. This gave the Punic city full 
access to the mineral wealth of the Iberian Peninsula, Soon its merchants 
were trafficking in tin, amber, and gold with the; barbarians of North- 
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MAP 17. THE CARTHAGINIANS 

The Carthaginian Empire, created between 800 and 300 b.c., did not consist of well-organized provinces, but rather of loosely held 
corqmercial centers. Administered in terms of traditional Oriental exploitation and controlled by a powerful fleet and a mercenary 
army, this empire differed gready from the expanding power of Rome, whose territories it approached in Sicily. Note the begin- 
nings of Carthaginian expansion in Spain, where, in the third century b.c., another point of contact with Rome was established 
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western Europe and the Baltic region and with the natives of the 
Atlantic coast of Africa as far south as Guinea. 

By seeking to establish trading factories rather than true colonies and 
by the judicious use of a powerful and daring fleet backed up by mer- The basis 
cenaries drawn from all the Mediterranean peoples, Carthage made the 
most of its relatively limited population. By the fifth century b.c. it was power 
the greatest commercial power of the civilized world and was rapidly 
becoming one of the wealthiest of Ancient cities. Carthage was an entrepot 
state, importing for re-export the products of two continents. Commercial 
profit was its greatest goal. According to Polybius, the Greek historian 
of the wars between Carthage and Rome, nothing was disgraceful to 
the Carthaginians which brought them gain. Intrepid mariners, a whole- 
hearted devotion to the creation of a great commercial empire, and the 
political supremacy of the trading interests within the state, combined 
to make the Poewz (Rome’s name for the Carthaginians) the foremost 
trading people of the Mediterranean. 

Carthage was also well served by scientific agriculture, which fed its 
rapidly growing population, and by industries which supplied the neces- Cartha- 
sary wares for barter. But although it never became a great productive 
state in the industrial .sense, it did turn out gewgaws for trade with the 
barbarians, imitations of Oriental wares, and luxury items such as cush- 
ions, rugs, and tapestries, glass, ivory, gold, and silver wares, and well- 
worked precious and semiprecious stones. Coinage and banking remained 
relatively undeveloped, commerce being on a barter basis even to the 
end of Carthage’s period of power. 

The political and military institutions of the Carthaginians, though 
well developed, were weaker than those of the Romans, who became Cartha- 
Carthage’s greatest enemy. In this, rather than in any inferiority in 
population, trade, or wealth, are to be found the chief reasons for Car- 
thage’s defeat in the Punic Wars. Carthage was governed by a plutocracy 
—an oligarchy of wealthy merchants — whose control was contested at 
times by the great landholding nobles. Although there was an elective 
senate of three hundred members, political power was vested in the 
Court of One Hundred and Four Judges and in the small Council of 
Thirty, both of which were drawn almost exclusively from the merchants. 

The Court and Council, the members of which held office for life, had 
jurisdiction over the other officials of the state and wielded immense 
power. The two elective magistrates — suffetes — who were the executive 
heads of the state, possessed only nominal power. Bribery and corruption 
were rampant. In general, state policies were decided by immediate com- 
mercial ends and little if any attention was paid to strengthening and 
preserving the state as a whole. Emphasis upon gain brought with it 
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political shortsightedness. No plan was considered if its immediate costs 
were not offset by its immediate profits. Further, the oligarchy constantly 
feared the rise of a powerful individual who might become a dictator. 
As a result, some of its best commanders (Hannibal, for example) failed 
to receive proper support when it was most needed. Suspicion of this 
sort naturally lowered morale. Carthage was notoriously lacking in public 
spirit and its citizens in civic generosity. 

The military .system was even weaker than the political. Unlike Rome, 
The Cartha- Carthage had no large body of native peasants from which to recruit a 
military army, and so had to rely upon foreign mercenaries who had no 

system patriotic interest in the state for which they were fighting. The fear that 
a successful general would seize political power led to military com- 
manders being given support in inverse ratio to their success. Hannibal 
was defeated by his own people far more than by the Romans. Employ- 
ment of a mercenary army combined with the despotic rule that Carthage 
exercised over her colonies and possessions, not only compelled it to 
be constantly on guard against rebellion and defection, but also weakened 
Carthage when it entered a critical struggle with a major opponent;. 

That Carthaginian culture, for all its apparent wealth, should be rela- 
Gcneral tively unknown, is due largely to the scarcity of its remains, but even 
historian’s preoccupation with the contemporary Greeks and 
giaian Romans. The Punic language, derived from Phoenician and belonging 
to the North Semitic group, survived until the fifth century a.d. Thou- 
sands of inscriptions have been recovered, but very few written works.. 
Carthage possessed numerous well-stocked libraries, but they have all 
disappeared. There were Carthaginian histories, writings on agriculture, 
and possibly treatises on navigation and geography, but little trace of 
these has survived, and no trace whatsoever of poetry, drama, philosophy, 
or scientific works in any form. Little is known of Punic religion. The 
Carthaginian outlook upon life seems to have been somewhat gloomy, 
not to say grim, and this was reflected in the extremes of superstitious 
cruelty to which religious practice descended. The great gods and god- 
desses were of an Oriental type, but there was no ethical element to 
lighten the crudity of the prevailing beliefs and practices. Human sacri- 
fice was unusually common, especially in times of crisis. There was no 
apparent relationship between religion and civic spirit, such as was found 
at Rome. 

Carthage’s art, like its literature, is not so well known as it should be. 

Alt Like their Phoenician forbears, the Carthaginians were interested pri- 
marily in commercial art, that is, in producing works for sale rather than 
pleasure. Punic art was unoriginal, the product of borrowings from many 
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peoples. In the course of its development, it degenerated rather than 
advanced. 

This civilization received its deathblow in the conflict with Rome. 
The first two wars (264-241 and 218-201 b.c.) broke Carthage's power, 
and the third war (149-146 b.c.) ended with the razing of the Punic city. 
A curse was placed upon anyone who thereafter should settle on the 
site. Carthage,, during the second of these wars, gave the Italian power 
the greatest struggle of its career; that war decided which of the two 
peoples should dominate the civilized Mediterranean world. Although 
Carthage was rebuilt towards the end of the Roman Republic, it never 
achieved anything like its former size or importance. 

The role of the Carthaginians in Mediterranean civilization is clifEcult 
to assess. We first meet them as rivals of the Greeks, blocking Greek 
expansion into the western Mediterranean. Then they become the bke 
noire of the Romans. Throughout their history, they attempted to wrest 
eastern Sicily, first from the Western Greeks and then from the Romans, 
and loomed at all times as the enemy of Indo-European society in the 
Mediterranean. Their cultural contributions to Classical civilization seem 
to have been almost negligible, yet, when carefully examined, prove to 
have been of considerable importance, especially to the Romans. From 
them the Romans got their start in maritime warfare, improved agricul- 
tural methods and the principles of capitalist farming, valuable lessons 
in military tactics and strategy, and, unfortunately, experience and train- 
ing in the Oriental system of provincial exploitation. The last came to 
Rome indireedy through Syracuse, which had adopted it from the 
Carthaginians of western Sicily. In addition, Carthage performed exem- 
plary service for the Classical world as a whole by opening the trade 
routes of the western Mediterranean and the near Atlantic, and by devel- 
oping the mineral resources of the Iberian Peninsula. Finally, Carthage, 
in its role as a commercial state controlled by a merchant oligarchy, 
contributed, however feebly, to the creation of tlte secular society of the 
Classical Mediterranean world. 

These discus'sions of the Phoenicians, Lydians, Etruscans, and Cartha- 
ginians have demonstrated that the great Classical civilizations of the 
Greeks and Romans did not develop in vacuo but were influenced in 
the beginning and throughout a considerable portion of their history by 
contact with peoples whose social and cultural forms were derived from 
the Ancient Near East. Such contact “precivilized” the Indo-Europeans 
who, by the beginning of the first millennium b.c., controlled the Balkan 
and Italian peninsulas. This is a point of considerable importance, espe- 
cially as it is not usually emphasized in historical study. Another point 
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which deserves mention is that the Greeks and the Romans developed 
side by side throughout almost the same period. Although the Greeks 
advanced much more rapidly than the Romans, due to their greater near- 
ness to the highly civilized lands of the Near East, Rome started at about 
the same time and was subjected to many of the same influences. 




IV. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CITY-STATE 

The city-state was the political and social unit of both Greek and 
The fun- Roman society. Called folis by the Greeks, civitas or municipium by the 
damental Romans, it was characterized by secular organization and a fervid civic 

importance . , ’ . r o 

of the patriotism which made it a tar more potent social tactor than anything 
produced in the Ancient Near East. The role of the city-state in Hel- 
Roman lenic society is ably summarized by the following quotation: 

society 

The most striking feature of ancient Greece, the fundamental cause both of 
its greatness and its weakness, was its division into innumerable cities, each of 
which formed a State. The ideas which a division of this sort implies were an 
inseparable part of the mental equipment of the Greeks, so much so that in the 
fourth century the most discerning minds considered the existence of the poUs 
as a fact of nature. They could not conceive of any other organization for men 
worthy of the name. Aristode himself took the effect for the cause, and defined 
not the Greek, but man, as a “political animal.” ^ 

The city-state was only slightly less important among the Romans. 

Although the polls differed in detail from the ciuitas, a discussion of 
the origins of the former will explain the genesis of this type of organi- 
zation among the Indo-European peoples of the entire Mediterranean 
world. 

As we have said above, the society of the invading Achaeans was 
Achaean- organized on gentile lines, with tke family and the clan (genor in Greek) 
^oHghns of primary units. Each member of a clan believed himself to be a 

the “polis” descendant of the same semidivine ancestor. All members possessed com- 
mon laws, rights, and customs, and worshiped the same god (or gods) . 
As a clan, they were exclusive, regarding all other people as aliens and 
potential enemies. The head of the clan was the man who stood in the 
most direct line of descent from the original clan ancestor. Ancestor wor- 
ship bound the clan members into a permanent grouping, and at the 
same time occupied a most important place in the clan’s religion. 

By settling in the lower Balkan Peninsula, in clo.se contact with the 
Mycenaean colonists from Crete with whom they gradually merged, the 
various Achaean clans were compelled to modify their exclusiveness and 


^ G. Glotz, The Creek City and Us Jnstitations, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
?30. P. I. 
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to adopt interclan laws and customs. By co-operating with the Myce- 
naeans in the building of fortified cities such as Tiryns and Mycenae 
and by organizing villages of their own, the clans were impelled to form 
larger units, called tribes or phylae. This required a shift from the origi- 
nal gentile basis of society towards a civil form. The outlying villagers, 
remote from the few large torvns, tended to build their dwellings around 
a fortified eminence to which they could retire in case of attack. This, 
like settlement in the cities, further weakened the purely gentile bonds, 
and substituted for them a more inclusive relationship in which the terri- 
torial element became noticeable. Clan rights were gradually submerged 
in tribal rights, and individuals assumed responsibilities to the larger unit 
as well as to the clan. Even so, membership in the tribe was still entirely 
dependent upon membership in the clan. 

The common refuge of a group of rural clans, generally a fortified hill, 
was called the poUs or asylum. To it the clan members retired, with their 
herds and other property, whenever attacked. As the tribal bonds were 
strengthened and a tribal king appeared, the latter took up his perma- 
nent residence within the stockade on the hill, at the foot of which 
there quickly arose a village (the asty or lower town) of small traders, 
artisans, servants, and peasants. As the next step, the king's permanent 
residence was removed from the height, now called the acropolis or high 
town, to the asty. The acropolis was dedicated to the temple of the patron 
deity of the group, and both towns were encircled by a larger fortifica- 
tion. As industry and trade developed, a permanent market was estab- 
lished within the settlement. Numerous individuals were attracted there 
who, strictly speaking, were not members of the local clans. This required 
the introduction of a new type of law, which was ciail and differed from 
the gentile systems of the earlier period. The gentile structure of society 
survived, however, especially for the upper classes. 

Thus, by a process of natural evolution arising from the needs of de- 
fense and the growth of trade, the polis gradually took form in the 
Balkan Peninsula during the Achaean-Mycenaean period. But the Dorian 
invasion of the twelfth century destroyed all this, and European Greece, 
especially the Peloponnesus, rapidly sank back into almost purely gentile 
conditions. The Dorian invasion, however, caused many Achaean-Myce- 
naeans to migrate eastwards to the Aegean islands and the western coast 
of Anatolia. Here the newcomers, henceforth known as lonians, finding 
themselyes among a hostile population, were compelled to band together 
in large groups for protection. The .socio-political trend introduced in 
mainland Greece during the Achaean-Mycenaean period continued to 
operate, and the new groups adopted the form of the polis with which 
their members were already familiar. Migration to a new environment 
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and the mixing of peoples combined to weaken the claims of gentile 
groups and facilitate the growth not only of civil ties but also of civic 
consciousness. Between looo and 800 b.c., the development of trade with 
the Lydians and with different peoples of the Aegean and Black Sea 
regions, further stimulated the growth of the polls. By 800 b.c., accord- 
ingly, the Ionian Greeks of Anatolia had acquired in relatively complete 
form the new type of social and political unit. Membership in the polls 
was based upon birth within its confines, but citizenship depended upon 
possession of parents who themselves were citizens. The clan and the 
family had not broken down completely, but the development of city 
law and customs freed the individual from many of their more rigid 
restrictions. The government of the city-state, at the end of the period 
just named, began to pass from the monarchic to the aristocratic stage. 

The Greek peoples of the European mainland lagged behind those of 
Anatolia in these developments, yet, by the end of the ninth century, the 
palls was beginning to appear in the more progressive regions of the 
Balkan Peninsula. Many mainland Greeks remained in a tribal stage of 
organization to the very end of the Hellenic period, especially in the 
hinterland where there was little contact with maritime trade. The sea- 
board states and those in direct contact with them rapidly adopted the 
new social form, which indicates clearly the importance of commerce in 
the development of the polls. 

The evolution of Rome as a city-state differed in many respects from 
the development of the Greek polls, because Rome was for a time under 
Etruscan rule, had a decidedly different environment, and its commercial 
growth was retarded by Italy’s distance from the great trade centers of 
the Ancient East. Nevertheless, the Roman city-state followed the line 
of growth of the Greek community in all major essentials. It originated 
in the gentile structure of the Italic peoples, was strongly influenced by 
the need for defen.se, and gradually acquired civil institutions as its society 
became more complex under the joint effects of conquest and trade. 
Rome, however, never fell under the baneful influence of the particular- 
ism which ruined Greece; from this it was saved by its ability to subju- 
gate the other city-states and tribal groups of the Italian Peninsula, 

V. THE ROLE OF THE CITY-STATE IN MEDITER- 
RANEAN CIVILIZATION 

The importance of the city-state, as developed by both Greeks and 
Romans, lay' in the unique characteristics which distinguished it from 
both the temple-cities and the great priest-kingdoms and military empires 
of the Ancient Orient. Most, outstanding of these characteristics were 
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civic patriotism (nationalism on a minute scale), the citizenship by 
which that patriotism was engendered, and the freedom of action guaran- 
teed to the citizen. 

The Mediterranean city-state was two things at once: (i) a city, gen- 
erally fortified, with the surrounding villages, fields, forest lands, and 
waste lands which it controlled, and (2) an idea which had the strength 
of a spiritual force— the concept of a body of devoutly patriotic citizens 
who recognized their city as supreme and received from it individual 
rights and liberties. 

Seen as a material thing, the city-state (especially among the Greeks) 
was small in area and population — almost infinitesimal alongside the 
sprawling empires of the Ancient East or the great national states of the 
modern age. The typical Hellenic state was from fifty to five hundred 
square miles in area and had from 5000 to 10,000 citizens. Athens and 
Sparta, with their 40,000 and 25,000 citizens, respectively, were unique. 
Few Greek states approached them in size. Resident aliens and slaves 
were not counted; so far as participation in civic benefits was concerned, 
they did not exist. The restricted area and population of the city-state 
enabled its citizens to develop a well-knit social consciousness and sense 
of unity which pervaded the entire population. 

Generally, strong walls surrounded the homes of the citizens, the public 
buildings and temples, the market place and warehouses — in short, the 
city itself. Outside the walls were the fields, pastures, and woodland 
areas, which comprised the larger part of the territory embraced by the 
city-state as a whole. Here were also found the homes of many farm 
workers, the country houses of wealthy citizens, and even large villages 
and small towns. The walled city was the nucleus of the city-state, the 
regions beyond were the body of the cell. Both were essential to its exist- 
ence, for each state tried as best it could to be economically self-sufficient. 
Generally the walled city lay some distance from the coast, to protect its 
citizens and property from the piratical raids that were frequent on 
Ancient Mediterranean shores. When trade and industry developed, a 
second city — the port, with its docks, shops, markets, and warehouses — 
usually arose on the seacoast. Many citizens took up residence there in 
order to be nearer to their work and closer to their competitors. The old 
city looked down upon the seaport town and retained control of the 
primary political and religious functions of the state as a whole. 

The walled city had two centers of its own: the acropolis, seat of the 
great civic temples, and the market place (the agora of the Greeks, the 
forum of the Romans) . Of the two, the acropolis had by far the greater 
spiritual value, but the market place, where citizens gathered not only 
for the transaction of business but also for discussion and companionship, 
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was a far more vital factor in the daily life of the people. It must be 
remembered that the Greeks and Romans were outdoor peoples and 
that the climate permitted them to gratify their tastes in this respect to 
a maximum. 

Considered as an idea, the city-state was a great unifying force, the 
object of its divine patron’s care, the protector of its members and their 
families and belongings, the reality which they strove to honor and 
embellish and for which they were all too willing to lay down their lives 
if necessary. The city-state as a spiritual force wrought untold harm upon 
the Greeks while at the same time it inspired them to perform their 
greatest achievements. The Greek’s pride in his city-state was accom- 
panied not only by disdain of all other forms of socio-political organiza- 
tion but also by a profound jealousy of rival city-states and a determina- 
tion not to sacrifice one jot of his city’s independence. When the Greek 
poleis, led by Athens and Sparta, turned back the Persian hosts in the 
early fifth century b.c., the confidence which that feat engendered among 
the Greeks as a whole played an important part in producing the mag- 
nificent works of the following generations. Yet the particularism which 
developed alongside this confidence made it impossible for the Greek 
city-states to unite in a larger territorial unit which would be strong 
enough to turn back other invaders. Particularism bred not only intercity 
warfare but class antagonisms, so that, less than two centuries after the 
Persians were pushed back upon Asia, the half-barbarous kingdom of 
Macedon easily reduced all the Greek city-states to subjection and the 
day of Hellenic civilization was ended. The Romans escaped the worst 
effects of particularism by the simple method of forcibly establishing 
dominion over all other Italian political units. At that, however, the diffi- 
culties attendant upon Rome’s attempt to adapt her city-state constitution 
to a rapidly growing world-empire created strains which weakened the 
political fabric and prepared it for the final collapse. 

The most original and important political contribution of the Greek 
and Roman city-states to political evolution was the establishment of 
democracy. Primitive society had enjoyed democracy but lacked a state 
organization based on territorial residence. The Ancient Orient created 
the territorial state but its rulers were absolute and its peoples had no 
voice in governmental policies. It was the pre-eminent achievement of 
the Greeks and Romans to install self-government within the state itself 
—that is, to create what we know today as citizenship. 

Finally, the city-state was secular. A priest class as such had no part 
in its government or in its daily life. Priesdy functions became with the 
Greeks and Romans an attribute of political office. The citizens of the 
city-states were primarily interested in earthly things, however much 
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they might look to their deities for aid and counsel in achieving their 
ends, 

VI. THE NATURE OF SECULAR CIVILIZATION 

Prior to the rise of the city-state societies of the Mediterranean, higher 
civilization had centered in the Ancient Orient. There it was based Thecon- 
upon an essentially agrarian economy and so was characterized by the (h^Andent 
e,vtreme conservatism which generally marks Peasant societies. Moreover, Oriental 
the Oriental civilizations sprang directly from the Neolithic and preced- 
ing ages, and accordingly had escaped but slightly from the supernatural- 
istic intellectual atmosphere and emotional outlook of primitive man. 
Dominated at first by priest-kings and their subservient but powerful 
priest-nobles, the society of the Ancient Orient was but slightly influ- 
enced towards secularization by the growth of a merchant class. Although 
the Oriental merchants traveled from one cultural area to another and 
came to grips more or less with objective reality, they were restrained 
by powerful rulers and priests from making any real progress. The leav- 
ening influence of the merchant class was more than canceled by the 
military despotisms which succeeded the priest-kingdoms of the Archaic 
world. Archaic and Ancient Imperial society alike sought to achieve uni- 
formity, to reduce all men to an equally low level beneath the ruler and 
the gods. Individuality and nonconformity were not applauded, let alone 
rewarded. Fear and force, the chief elements of the social cement of the 
time, brought into existence strongly cohesive socio-political groupings 
and maintained them until weakness (usually military) led them to 
disaster. But of progressive development, of novel and potentially pro- 
ductive social forms, there was practically nothing. Great deities and 
little gods — the divine beings who lived in the heavens and the divine 
rulers who sat on the temporal thrones — combined to prevent radical 
departure from the regulations which, in their wisdom and beneficence, 
they had laid down for man. And so, despite the increase of culture 
contacts produced by trade, imperial expansion, and the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between great powers, despite all the forces which 
normally work to introduce change — the Ancient Oriental remained 
locked within the frame of a supernaturalistic outlook and military-reli- 
gious control. In the Aegean area alone did there develop any signs of Aegean 
an approaching release from the dead hand of supernaturalistic tradition 
and priestly control— and the Aegean civilization was destroyed by in- Oriental 
vaders before it could make much progress towards this goal. 

During the first millennium b.c., all this was changed, even though 
the changes were not complete and thoroughgoing. The Oriental peoples 
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whom we discussed above — the Phoenicians, Lydians, Etruscans, and 
Carthaginians — depended much more upon commerce and trade than 
upon agriculture. Going into new lands, they found themselves face to 
face with a new life. Although the priestly element still per.sisted, the 
form of their political unit was no longer the true priest-kingdom nor 
yet the military despotism of the Ancient Empires. The merchant class 
now enjoyed greater freedom and achieved a powerful influence in 
shaping state policies. Because of this, the barriers maintained by the 
ruling classes of the Ancient East against the introduction of novel social 
and cultural forms were to some extent broken down, even though no 
new type of society really came into existence then. The socio-cultural 
developments of these peoples represent the beginnings, rather than the 
perfection, of a new society. 

Great steps in the establishment of a new social order were taken by 
the Greeks and the Romans. We have already point'ed out how they 
established a social and political organization within which the power 
of the priesthood was reduced to a minimum. The social traditions of the 
Indo-European Warrior Folk, which went back to the Hunting Folk of 
the Paleolithic period, now asserted themselves in a settled, economically 
productive group, and the result was the establishment of the Greek and 
Roman secular city-state. Although religion still remained a powerful 
source of culture growth and social cohesion, control was vested in a 
warrior class of great landholders and later, as society became complex, 
in a growing and prosperous merchant class. Expanding mercantile 
activity brought the traders of one culture area into contact with the 
customs, ideas, technics, and traditions of other and widely diverse areas, 
thus ushering in a comparative point of view, critical and increasingly 
objective thought, and a secular attitude toward life, nature, and the 
problems of mankind. In this fashion, secular society arose. Its sources 
were many, its development slow. 

By the sixth century b.c. in Greece, by tire third century in Rome, the 
age of faith was succeeded by something like an age of reason. Not all 
changes were for the best, for the new outlook raised problems it could 
not solve, introduced attitudes which were misleading, and began intel- 
lectual and emotional developments which carried mankind far afield. 
The chief thing was that, with the appearance of secular society, progres- 
sive change became possible for the first time. The static ideal of the 
Ancient Orient was now supplanted, for a time at least, by a powerful 
and dynamic faith in human, rather than divine, control of man’s destiny. 
The forces generated by this innovation continued to operate, for better 
and for worse, until the end of the Classical Age, and when they died 
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down, the Classical civilization of the Greeks and the Romans died with 
them. 

VII. THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD IN TRIE EIGHTH 
CENTURY B.C. 

By 800 B.C., power in the East was divided between the Assyrians, who 
were just beginning their career of imperial expansion, and the Egyp- The East 
tians, who were moribund under the control of do-nothing priest-kings. 

Assyrian attacks had already been launched against the Phoenicians and 
the Hebrews, but as yet those peoples were still free from outright 
Assyrian control. The war machine of Assur and Nineveh, while gain- 
ing momentum, tvas not yet fully under way and the Near East re- 
mained disunited. The Hebrews, divided between the houses of Israel 
and Judah, had seen the beginning of their great prophetic movement, 
but the transformation of their religion into an ethical movement of 
the greatest historical significance was yet to come. The Phoenicians, 
still secure in their small fortified mercantile cities, had dominated 
Mediterranean trade for several centuries and their colonies extended as 
far west as southern Spain, where the kingdom of Tartessos had recently 
fallen under Tyrian control. The end of the Period of Smaller Peoples 
was at hand, but the great imperial syntheses of the Assyrians and 
Persians were still in the future. 

In Anatolia the Hittite power had long since disappeared before the 
attack of Indo-European Phrygians. The whole plateau was overrun by Anatolia 
Phrygian hordes, and west of the Halys River the Lydians, of Phrygian 
descent, were beginning to establish themselves athwart the great land 
routes from the Near East to the Aegean basin. It was not till a century 
later that the organized Lydian kingdom would appear, with its capital 
at Sardis, its enormous wealth, and its role of middleman between the 
civilizations of the Near East and Greece. 

By 800 B.C. the Greeks had recovered from the social and political chaos 
which followed the Doriait invasion of the twelfth century. Aeolians, The Greek 
lonians, and Dorians had taken possession of the Anatolian coast, west 
of the rising Lydian power, and there had developed both the secular 
city-state and a thriving commerce with the inland peoples, the Aegean 
shores, and the nearer coasts of the Black Sea. In all these things, the 
lonians had taken the lead and the west coast of Anatolia was now 
coming to be known as Ionia. Hellenic civilization was definitely 
launched, but only in Asia. European Greece lagged behind. The Greeks 
of the Balkan Peninsula were still predominately, agrarian, and the secular 
city-state was only beginning to take form there. The example and 
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stimulus of the lonians were soon to bear fruit, however. Most important 
of all, the eighth century b.c. marked the beginnings of Hellenic expan- 
sion, which was to carry Greek culture to the central Mediterranean, the 
shores of the Black Sea, and the northern coast of Africa. It was this 
expansion between 800 and 550 b.c. that shaped the development of a 
truly secular, progressive society among the Greeks. 

West of Greece lay the central and western basins of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Here little of importance had yet taken place. Phoenician The western 
colonies lined the northern shores of Africa, from tlie Gulf of Lesser 
Syrtis westwards to the Atlantic. Carthage had just been founded. The 
greater part of the Italian Peninsula was inhabited by the semibarbarotis 
Indo-European Italici, scattered in small villages and devoted to small 
farming and pasturage. The northernmost of the western plains had been 
held by the Aegean-Anatolian Etruscans for at least two centuries, dur- 
ing which time, with the forced labor of the conquered Umbrians, they 
had built many strongly defended cities and laid the basis for an Italian 
empire. The Latins and the Sabines had established an outpost on the 
hills above the Tiber, on the route the Etruscans were compelled to 
follow if they moved southwards onto the Latin plain. This outpost, 
forerunner of the city of Rome, consisted only of several rude villages 
of herders and peasants. 

Besides these peoples, numerous others lived in different parts of the 
Mediterranean basin— Celto-Iberians in the Spanish Peninsula and south- The peoples 
ern France, strange and barbarous folk along the eastern coasts of the of Europe 
Adriatic and in the northern part of the Balkan Peninsula, to mention 
only a few. 

In brief, the Mediterranean world, at the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, entered an era of vast changes which ended with the establishment Prospects of 
of the Classical civilizations. The colonial expansion of the Greeks, the 
rise of Carthage, the Etruscans’ conquest of northern and central Italy, 
the founding of the city of Rome, the establishment of the Lydian king- 
dom as a great merchant state — all these rapidly got under way during 
this century, and the growth of secular civilization proceeded apace. 
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I. THE HOMERIC AGE 

G reek civilization, first of the secular civilizations to take form, 

originated in western Anatolia and eastern Greece during the The origins 
Homeric or Heroic Age, from 1200 to 800 b.c. We have already “iviUzation 
described two of the outstanding developments of that period:^ (i) the 
formation of the Greek peoples — ^Aeolian, Ionian, and Dorian — by the 
mixing of the Hellenic invaders with the Aegean natives and the Myce- 
naeans, and (2) the origins of the polis. We now turn to a consideration 
of Hellenic civilization itself, with a brief chronological summary of its 
major developments as introduction. 

1200-800 B.c, The Homeric Age 

800-500 B.c. Period of Ionia’s leadership Chronology 

800-550 B.c. Colonial expansion: establishment of a commercial econonry of Hellenic 
700 B.c. Introduction of coinage and hoplite tactics civilizanon 

650-500 B.c. Age of Tyrants: transition to democracy 
600-450 B.c. Period of Ionian Nature Philosophy 
600-500 B.c. Rise of Sparta and Athens 
500-300 B.c. The Classical Age: height of Hellenic civilization 
492-467 B.c. The Persian Wars 
478-431 B.c. The Athenian Empire- 
461-431 B.c. The Age of Pericles. 

450-300 B.c. Period of Moral Philosophy 
r See pp. 144-148, 164-169. 
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459.338 B.c. Intercity warfare and ruin of the polis 

338 B.c. Macedonian conquest of Greece: end of Greek independence 
334-324 B.c. Macedonian conquest of the Ancient Orient 
300- 30 B.c. The Hellenistic Age: fusion of Hellenic and Oriental civiliza- 
tions; period of Ethical Philosophy and Hellenistic science ’• 



Becau.se it is believed that the great Greek epics, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, written by the poet Homer about 900 b.c., are descriptive of its 
life, the first period of Hellenic civilization is called the Homeric Age. 
It was a period of origins and foundations, during which many essential 
features of Hellenic society took form. At the beginning of the period, 
socio-political organization was tribal, with the kinship element dominant 
in all respects, but before the end there had appeared, especially among 
the Asiatic Greeks, the established city-state with its civil society and 
political forms. Tribal monarchy was the rule, although again, towards 
the end, the nobles of the groups that had developed city-state organiza- 
tion were challenging the king’s power and preparing to introduce a 
purely ari.stocratic form of government. Where kingship still prevailed, 
the office was hereditary among certain noble families, the decision rest- 
ing with the assembly of tribal warriors. The heads of the various clans 
formed a council {bottle) which advised the king {basileus) and to a 
considerable extent limited his actions. The warriors who were not mem- 
bers of the coutrcil formed the assembly, which was called at the discre- 
tion of the king only to approve or reject the proposals put to it. The 
increase of the nobles’ power at the expense of the king weakened the 
position of the assembly. 

Homeric society rested firmly upon an economy that was a mixture 
of primitive agriculture and pasturage. When the period opened all lands 
were owned in common by the tribe, but before it ended private owner- 
ship prevailed. Individual social units strove for economic self-sufficiency. 
By the tenth century the Greeks had lost much of the maritime skill 
inherited from the Achaean-Mycenaeans, but, in the latter part of the 
Homeric Age, they once more took to the sea. Under Phoenician tutelage, 
navigation reappeared in the Aegean, and thus was inaugurated one of 
the most vital and productive factors in the formation of Hellenic civi- 
lization. Ionia especially developed trade and handicrafts during the last 
generations of the Homeric Age. In its cities there appeared a new class 
of merchants and artisairs, foreshadowing political and social changes 

iTlie student is urged to master iht chronological pattern ai the different civilizations 
as an aid to understanding them. Inasmuch as historical thought must of necessity follow 
a sequential rather than a causal logic, the facts of chronology are indispensable to historical 
judgments. Memorization plays an importent part in the beginnings of historical study, if 
only to supply the facts that arc the points of departure for subsequent study and con- 
sideration. 
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of the first importance. By the eighth century b.c., most Hellenic sea- 
board states were becoming increasingly mercantile. The class of small 
landowners which had come into existence with the introduction of 
private ownership of land now began to feel keenly the strains of the 
transition. As a group, they sank deeper into debt, and some of them 
even into slavery. 

During this period the Greeks acquired the alphabet from the Phoe- 
nicians (probably between 1100 and 1000 b . c .) and added to it signs for Cultural 
vowels (their own invention). Another major cultural development was oflhe^Ho- 
the introduction of iron into general use in the manufacture of weapons, meric Age 
tools, and implements. By the end of the Homeric Age, Hellenic civiliza- 
tion was well started in cultural as well as in social forms. In conclusion, 
we may note that throughout the Homeric Age the Asiatic Greeks 
progressed much more rapiidly than did their kinsmen on the European 
mainland. This doubtless was due to the greater intimacy of the Anatolian 
cities with the rich civilizations of the Ancient Orient, elements of which 
reached the European Greeks only through the medium of chance Phoe- 
nician traders. 

II. IONIA, COLONIAL EXPANSION, AND TtlE RISE OF 
A MIDDLE CLASS 

During the next great period of Hellenic history, from 800 to 500 b.c., 
the Ionian cities continued to lead Greece in cultural progress. Miletus, 

Ephesus, Samos, and Chios, along with Aeolian Cyme and Phocaea, made 
major advances along social, political, economic, and intellectual lines. 

Colonial expansion was inaugurated, coinage was introduced, hoplite 
tactics were substituted for the older “heroic” form of warfare, and critical 
thought was begun. Miletus remained the intellectual capital of Hellas 
until the Persians conquered Ionia in the middle sixth century b.c. For 
these reasons, the three centuries from 800 to 500 b.c. comprise what is 
called the Ionian Age, brilliant predecessor of the Classical Age, when 
Athens and European Greece held the center of the stage. 

Because there is relatively little information about the lonians (in com- 
parison with what is known about the Athenians, Spartans, and other 
outstanding peoples of the Classical Age), the tendency has been to 
minimize the role of the Ionian cities and to magnify disproportionately 
the achievements of the later period — ^an unfortunate misplacement of 
emphasis. Without the spade work of Miletus, Athens would have been 
a far poorer culture center, and in their own right the achievements of 
the lonians were epoch-making. The Western Greeks advanced rapidly 
as a result of contact with the lonians until, by the end of the sixth 
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century, there was little to choose between them. Just as conuict with the 
advanced cultures of the Near East had stimulated civilization in Ionia, 
contacts with Ionia accelerated the growth of civilization on the Balkan 
Peninsula. 

In the early Ionian Age, sovereignty was vested in the boule or council 
of nobles, both in the city-states of Ionia and among the tribal groups of 
European Greece. The nobility had succeeded in stripping the king of 
his power.s, which were now divided among new officials (magistrates 
of various types) whom the council appointed from the aristocracy and 
held responsible to itself. Such officials represented the state as a whole. 
This development symbolized the increasing complexity of the social 
order, and also was a step towards the establishment of a completely civil 
society. These changes were accompanied by the growth of a middle 
class of traders and artisans which, thanks to colonial expansion, soon 
found itself in a position to challenge the landed aristocracy’s control 
of the state. Another social change was the rapid substitution of a pre- 
dominantly mercantile for an almost exclusively agrarian economy. 'This 
took place in Ionia earlier than on the Greek mainland but it had begun 
in most, and was quite well developed in many, western states, especially 
those on the seaboard, before the end of the period. The rise of the new 
economy was greatly accelerated by colonial expansion and also was 
aided by the introduction of coinage at the end of the eighth century b.c. 

These changes, taken in the aggregate, produced many strains in the 
Hellenic social order and also much suffering, especially among the small 
landowners. This, of course, merely intensified the difficulties which the 
latter had long experienced, but their increased distress was of such 
proportions that their problem assumed a new form. The gap between 
rich and poor now became so large as to be unbridgeable. The sufferings 
of the peasants, intensified by the revolution in prices which followed 
the introduction of coined money, provoked manifestations of social dis- 
content and the threat of uprisings. All in all, the situation provided a 
fertile field for the machinations of ambitious popular leaders. Combined 
with this restlessness of the peasantry was the growing rivalry between 
the landed aristocracy and the traders and handicraftsmen whose wealth 
was rapidly increasing. 

Viewed superficially, the Ionian Age presents a somber picture of 
violence and .sulfering. The established nobility was being challenged 
by parvenu traders and the peasant class was being driven into slavery 
beneath a burden of debt. But in reality these seeming evils were not 
signs of decay. They were the symptoms of the birth of a new social 
order, and a new and more vigorous intellectual outlook was coming into 
being. The two most vital forces responsible for the change were colonial 
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expansion and the rise of tyrants. The one carried the Greeks to the 
ends of the Mediterranean world and brought them into contact widt 
diverse manners and customs, thus providing opportunities for critical 
thought. The other provided the Greeks with the training which enabled 
them to realize one of their most cherished ideals— the political freedom 
of the citizen. 


Colonial expansion began early in the eighth century b.c. and lasted 
until the end of the sixth; it reached its peak between 750 and 550 b.c. 
Most of the seaboard Greeks, European and Asiatic alike, took part in 
it, seeking oversea sites for new city-states and homes for a population 
which was crowding the Aegean shores. The result was an extension of 
the boundaries of Hellas to points far distant from the homeland, the 
diffusion of Hellenic civilization among barbarous peoples, and a pro- 
found reaction upon Hellenic society and culture at home. 

Though the causes of colonial expansion were numerous and are not 
easily identified, we may be reasonably sure that the original impulse 
was land hunger— the obverse of overpopulation. After the chaotic condi- 
tions of the early Homeric period had given way to a more secure life 
in Ionia and European Greece, population increased rapidly, as it always 
does under such circumstances. The amount of arable soil was not large, 
and what there was, was not very productive. Accordingly, by the eighth 
century, the pressure of population upon land began to be felt. The small 
peasants bore the brunt of it, as one might expect, and their position 
was made more difficult by the rapidity with which the old agrarian 
economy gave way before the rising mercantile order. Need for food was 
primarily responsible for the establishment of the earlier colonies, all of 
which were agricultural in nature. This was true even of the early 
colonies planted by the Ionian cities. Land hunger in their case could 
not be satisfied by expansion inland into Anatolia, for there the rising 
power of Lydia blocked the way. 

Later, as trade between the newly established colonies and the mother 
cities increased, colonization took on a definitely commercial nature. 
Colonies were then sent out to control desirable commercial location.s, 
to complete a string of factories dominating an important trade route, 
to open new areas for exploitation, and to tap new sources of raw ma- 
terials. During this second or commercial phase, colonization, which 
had been largely private and haphazard at first, came more under con- 
trol of the city-state governments. In such fashion Miletus established a 
veritable colonial empire in the Black Sea region (founding more than 
ninety colonies there) and Corinth attempted, but with only partial suc- 
cess, to dominate the trade between Greece and the West by establishing 
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ti large number of carefully controlled colonies along the main trade 
route. 

A third motive behind Greek colonial enterprise was dissatisfaction 
(."!) with political and social conditions at home, a result of the social and 
economic changes described above. Colonization was regarded by some 
as a safety valve for factionalism, and often served admirably as such. 
This last factor, together with the spirit of adventure and the desire for 
change, m.iy be regarded as having played only a minor part in the 
colonial movement. 

In general, the colonies copied the form of government of the mother 
Relations cities, even to the extent of demanding autonomy. It was customary 
motherdiy (except with Miletus, Corinth, and a few others) for the mother city to 
and colony renounce all claims to political and economic control over its colonial 
foundations. Nevertheless, colonies were tied to their mother cities by 
bonds of filial affection and common worship, and generally could be 
depended upon to aid them in case of need. Furthermore, colonies tended 
to trade chiefly with their founders. But of colonial control of the modern 
type the Greeks knew litde and practiced less. 

When the period of colonial expansion closed, the Greeks ringed the 
The extent Mediterranean Sea like frogs around a pond. The major areas colonized 
Mansion were (i) the Black Sea region, (2) the northern Aegean, basin, (3) the 
south Italian coast, (4) eastern Sicily, and (5) the shores of southern 
France and eastern Spain. The south Italian colonies comprised what 
was known as Magna Graecia — “Great Greece.” The Helleaization of 
southern France and eastern Spain was minimized by the interference 
of Carthaginians and Etruscans. The defeat of the Western Greeks by 
the combined Carthaginian-Etruscan fleet in the battle of Alalia, off 
Corsica, in 535 b.c., ended Greek expansion in the western Mediterranean.^ 
Greek colonization was carried out on a smaller scale in Cyrenaica 
(northwestern Libya), Cyprus, and the Nile Delta. A sovereign trading 
city, Naucratis, which operated under its own laws, was established in 
the heart of Pharaoh’s ancient kingdom and served as a center for the 
Egyptian sale of Greek goods. 

In many ways the colonizing movement was the most important thin g 
Eesiilts of that ever happened to the Greeks. From it can be traced the beginnings 
expansion most of the lines of development which gave Hellenic civilization its 
secular, critical, and creative character. It is convenient to classify the 
results of Greek colonial expansion as economic, political, social, and cul- 
tural, to the first of which we now turn. 

The Greeks of the seaboard states, introduced to navigation during the 

rSce pp. 157, J59. . 
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Homeric Age, now became a thoroughly maritime people, with colonies 
scattered far and wide along the Mediterranean and Black Sea shores (1) 
and most of their wealth coming from the proceeds of maritime trade, 

Besides making great progress in shipbuilding, navigation, and harbor merdal 
improvement, the Greeks scoured the entire Mediterranean for markets, 
competing, to be sure, with Carthaginians and Etruscans, but gradually 
establishing themselves as the foremost of mercantile peoples. This activity 
led to the introduction of coined money, the substitution of a money 
economy for barter, and an enormous increase in the total wealth of 
Hellas. It also accelerated the growth of industry — a response to the need 
for goods to be exchanged for the materials brought from overseas. In- 
dustrial development, besides creating a larger artisan and shopkeeping 
class, necessitated both regional and craft specialization, thus introducing 
a greater complexity into the economic order. Agriculture tended to be- 
come secondary (so far as, the increase of wealth was concerned) among 
the more advanced Hellenic city-states. Before the period of commercial 
expansion had ended, all Hellas, excepting only the backward inland 
states, was adapting itself to a money economy. 

The eastward expansion of the Greeks brought them into the sphere 
of Persian control and made inevitable competition, if not open con- (2) 
diet, between the two peoples. Within Greece itself, the establishment 
of colonies, the growth of trade, and the development of industrial spe- 
cialization led to active commercial competition between the leading 
city-states. From this rivalry Athens finally emerged victorious in the 
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fifth century b.c. The cultural glories of the Periclean Age were pur- 
chased ts'jth her gains from the contest. To the extent that commercial 
rivalries promoted intercity warfare, colonial expansion must be reckoned 
as a force which worked towards the ultimate destruction of the very 
society to whicli it had contributed so much. 

The rise of a powerful middle class, whose wealth was not in landed 
property, facilitated the transition from aristocracy and oligarchy to 
democracy in those city-states which reacted most completely to the social 
forces unleashed by the colonial movement. The means of destroying the 
political monopoly enjoyed by the landed aristocracy was the tyrant — 
one who seized polidcal power unconstitutionally. To the poorer classes, 
as well as to the rising middle class which desired to participate in state 
counsels and determine state policies, the tyrant was the “friend of the 
people.” The Age of Tyrants, strictly speaking, lasted from 650 to 500 b.c., 
although tyranny was a phenomenon which cropped out from time to 
time throughout Greek history. Tyranny seldom lasted longer than the 
lifetime of the original tyrant in any given polls and when it ended the 
form of government substituted for it was seldom that of the old aristo- 
cratic type. The tyrants, depending upon the people for support and 
eager to curry favor with the wealthy merchants, consulted the people’s 
wishes and granted them at least a nominal part in the government. 
Consequently, tyranny usually gave way either to the rule of liberal 
oligarchies or to democracy. In Athens, for example, the tyranny of the 
Pisistratidae was immediately followed by the democratic constitution of 
Cleisthcnes and the Golden Age of Athenian democracy. 

The importance to Hellenic civilization of the rise of an active and 
increasingly powerful middle class can scarcely be overestimated. In the 
first place, the merchants and artisans were of all classes potentially the 
most productive. Their activities, outlook, and aims opened up new 
avenues not only for gaining wealth but also for extending the knowl- 
edge of man and nature. The acquisition of wealth through eomrnerce 
and industry requires society to become dynarriic and accustomed to 
change. It places a premium upon objectivity, (at least within the eco- 
nomic sphere) and treats tradition as something to be exploited or dis- 
carded. The emergence of a commercial middle class tends to weaken 
the structure of a society which has been predominantly agrarian, but it 
does so by opening new lines of organization and, as long as the mer- 
chant class prospers and multiplies (which is as long as the market con- 
tinues to expand), that society is likely to broaden its cultural horizons. 
This was true of; the Greeks until internecine wars, coupled with class 
struggles arising from the increase of mercantile wealth, so weakened 
them that they could not stand up against their enemies and Hellenic 
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society collapsed. But, before the Hellenic peoples fell, they fashioned one 
of the most original and creative cultures of all time. 

As a result of colonial expansion, the Greeks traveled far from home, 
among strange cultures, religions, traditions, and customs, and thus ac- (5) 

quired the comparative point of view. Comparison leads naturally to 
criticism, and criticism demands criteria for judgment. Such experience thought 
produces inevitably a consciousness of self and a realization of the neces- 
sity for understanding the thought process. In such fashion, the Greeks 
were led to intellectual growth and to the inauguration of two novel types 
of intellectual activity — philosophy and science. 

In general, then, colonial expansion — most outstanding development 
of the Ionian Age — profoundly altered Hellenic civilization and set in. 
motion the forces responsible for “the glory that was Greece.” 

III. THE BEGINNINGS OF CRITICAL THOUGHT 

Critical thought — most important of the Greek contributions to civiliza- 
tion-originated in Ionia. That it began here, rather than in European The origins 
Greece, testifies to the dependence of the Elellenes upon the culture of 
the Ancient Orient, even in the intellectual field where they drew farthest 
away from their Oriental tutors. The combination of factors that gave 
rise to the “Greek mind” included the development of writing, earlier 
Oriental achievements in such fields as astronomy and astrology, and the 
stimulating effect of the commercial activity which resulted from com- 
mercial expansion. Commercial expansion brought the Ionian Greeks 
into intimate contact with the diversity of civilized and barbarous worlds, 
and especially with the accumulated knowledge of such peoples as the 
Chaldeans. Curiosity was stimulated and speculation provoked, while at 
the same time the lonians enjoyed political freedom and individual 
liberty. 

Until the rise of Ionian society, intellectual activity had been dominated 
by several repressive forces, chief of which were the dead hand of super- The old 
naturalist tradition and the Oriental social systems, which sought to 
achieve political and intellectual uniformity by force. Due to their action, 
thinking had for the most part conformed to a definite pattern, the ruling 
motif of which was supernaturalism, and radical speculation, however 
keen, was frowned upon and rejected. 

I'hese forces had ceased to operate in the Ionian cities by the end of 
t he age of expansion. In the first place, no one political group had be- causes far 
come firmly established. The landed aristocracy, which controlled the 
Ionian poleis at the beginning of the expansion movement, was chal- freedom 
lenged by the tyrants, who championed the cause of the merchant class 
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and the common man. By the end of the period, the aristocratic state had 
been supplanted by a new form of government tvhich in many cities 
approached democracy. Thus the intellectual stimulation produced by 
contact with different cultures coincided with a period of social and 
political flux, when no group was in a position to deny freedom of 
thought. • 

Again, the very nature of the Ionian peoples-— mixed groups driven 
from various parts of the Balkan Peninsula at different stages of early 
Hellenic development— had prevented the firm establishment of the 
supernaturalist tradition in any form. Each group entering into the 
formation of the lonians had brought with it to Anatolia the traditions 
of its homeland. Thus the mixing of peoples neces.sariiy meant the mixing 
of traditions, and traditions weaken rapidly when subjected to such a 
process. 

Doubtless, if sufficient time had elapsed before the lonians had been 
disturbed by the introduction of new cultural forces, they would even- 
tually have produced a tradition of their own, framed in the super- 
naturalism that was common to the time. But before that could happen 
colonial expansion got under way, with the result that they were brought 
into contact with still other traditions at a time when their own traditions 
were not strong enough to resist innovation. And so curiosity and specula- 
tion, characteristic of man as an animal, enjoyed a relative freedom for 
the first time in history. Unrestrained, they led to important discoveries 
and eventually to entirely new mental disciplines — ^philosophy and science. 
These opened new avenues for mankind to explore and thereafter, as 
long as the Hellenic “tradition” survived, critical diought developed 
rapidly. 

It is well to remember in this discussion that, when we speak of the 
development of Greek thought, we refer to the activities of only the more 
advanced Greek peoples (Milesians, Athenians, and the like) and of 
only the more alert individuals among them. Neither the mass of the 
Greek people nor the backward inland states contributed much to human 
knowledge. 

Until this rime, serious thought, under the influence of the prevailing 
supernatufalism, had been concerned primarily with interpreting man 
and nature in terms of a divine intelligence or spirit, multiple or unitary. 
The Ionian Nature Philosophers, first of whom was Thales of Miletus 
(about 640-546 B.C.), set the problem in a new light. Discarding, even crit- 
icizing the supernaturalist %pothesis, they turned to a rational inquiry 
into the nature and origins of the material universe and of man. For 
supernaturalist beliefs (myths) they substituted naturalistic explanations 
(which recognize only forces originating within the material universe 
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and obeying natural or material principles of action rather than divine 
will). They sought to discover the prime elements of which all matter 
consists. Heraclitus (who flourished about 500 b.c.) discussed the im- 
portance of change and announced that everything is in a state of flux. 
Democritus (about 460-362 b.c.) even introduced the idea that physical 
reality consists of invisible, indivisible, and indestructible atoms of dif- 
ferent size and shape, from the concurrence of which the different things 
of the material world are formed; according to him, death was nothing 
more than the disintegration of a group of such atoms. Here we have, 
in a very rudimentary form, the atomic theory and concept of philo- 
sophic evolution. 

During this same period, but developing slightly later than in Ionia, 
another group of thinkers arose in the Greek cities of Italy. Outstanding 
among them was Pythagoras (about 582-507), who developed a system of 
thought based on abstractions and on a belief in the mystical power of 
numbers; he introduced mysticism into the new intellectual discipline. 
Xenophanes (late sixth century) attacked belief in the gods, claiming that 
man of necessity created them in his own image. Parmenides (sixth 
century) and Zeno of Elea (early fifth century), by the systematic de- 
velopment of doubt, laid the foundations of epistemology, the science 
which deals with the basis of knowledge — how we know what we know, 
and how we know that we know it. 

In such fashion philosophy (the rational treatment of the general prob- 
lems of being and knowledge) and science (the body of systematic 
knowledge of the physical world) took form, although they had not yet 
been differentiated. Speculation was established as a major intellectual 
activity, and great emphasis was placed upon freedom of thought. Man 
named himself the judge and his reason the balance by which intellectual 
data were to be weighed. That these early philosopher-scientists failed 
completely to achieve their goals is not surprising, for they lacked precision 
instruments and their fund of knowledge was woefully inadequate. Yet 
they were the first people to interpret problems in terms of life as they 
lived it, and in doing so they opened the door to a hitherto unsuspected 
world of knowledge. With them, thought first became critical, and the 
most vital task was the discovery of unchanging criteria upon which 
judgment could depend. Reason rather than religious authority thus be- 
came the guiding principle of Hellenic thought. 

These beginnings of Greek thought between 600 and 450 should not 
be minimized in any consideration of the history of civilization. With 
them, the Greeks launched the Western peoples upon a course which 
has become increasingly significant with the growth of science, and today 
is basic to our own civilization. 
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IV. THE SHIFT OF LEADERSHIP TO EUROPEAN GREECE 


Factors in 
the rise of 
European 


Several important developments of the latter part of the Ionian Age 
were responsible for the end of Ionia’s supremacy and the rise of Euro- 
pean Greece. 

First of these was the introduction of hoplite tactics. Until the seventh 
century b.c., battles between the various Greek peoples had been decided 
chiefly by the skill of individual champions, generally drawn from the 
nobility. Fighting was more or less haphazard, without plan and cer- 
tainly without other organized forces than the landed aristocracy. Dur- 
ing the early part of the seventh century, thanks to the increase of wealth 
and other changes, the mounted nobleman gave way to the heavily 
armed foot soldier, the hoplite. The latter’s regular equipment included 
armor (breastplate and greaves), shield, spear, and sword. The hoplites 
were organized in the phalanx — close-order formation, generally eight 
ranks deep— -for maneuvering against the enemy. The phalanx depended 
upon the shock of its charge to break the enemy’s formation and lay him 
open to easy destruction. Requiring open fields for maneuvering, the 
hoplite system demanded the inclusion of a great number of men in 
the fighting force, and also their continued training in the art of dis- 
ciplined warfare. As the aristocracy could not furnish enough men to 
fill the ranks, the lower classes of citizens were called upon. Thus the 
lower classes became vitally important to the state, and exploited their 
new position by demanding and frequently winning political rights to 
accompany their new responsibilities. In this fashion, the introduction of 
hoplite tactics aided the development of Greek democracy, as it was to 
assist the Roman plebeians in their struggle for civil, political, and re- 
ligious equality with the patricians several centuries later. 

A second event of primary importance to Greece was the Ionian Revolt 
of the early fifth century. In 546 b.c. the Persians conquered Lydia and 
in 544 completed their conquest of the Greek city-states bf lonia.^ The 
lonians resented the loss of their independence and especially the com- 
pulsory payment of tribute to the Persian king. Their commercial pros- 
perity now began to wane, because of increased competition from the 
European Greeks in the west and the falling off of Egyptian trade after 
the Persion conquest of Egypt in 525 b.c. For this decline in their for- 
tunes the lonuuis quite naturally blamed the Persians. Consequently, most 
Ionian cities were willing to follow Miletus’ lead when in 499 that city 
revoked against the Persian overlords. Appeal to the European Greeks 
brought little aid, and that only from Athens and Erctria. The revolt 
. ^ Sec p. 128. 
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wtis successful at first. Sardis was taken and burned and the Persian 
troops routed. But Persia quickly massed a powerful fleet off the Ionian 
coast and by 494 Miletus was taken and entirely destroyed. Persia like- 
wise recovered the other cities and reduced them to their previous status. 

Ionia’s prosperity declined and many of its people fled to European 
Greece, especially to Athens. Persian conquest thus cleared the way for 
the rapid commercial and intellectual development of the European 
Greeks. The decline of Ionian trade freed Athens and Corinth of their 
strongest competition, while the migration of leading thinkers to Athens 
greatly accelerated the growth of its culture. Finally, the Ionian Revolt 
led directly to the Persian Wars of 492-467 b-c., a milestone in the growth 
of Athenian civilization. In this fashion Greece passed from the Ionian 
to the Classical Age. 

The last factor in the shift of leadership to European Greece was the 
rise of Sparta and Athens. The decline of Ionia did not benefit all Euro- ( 3 ) 
pean Greeks equally. Only a few states were able to take full advantage Jpa^Tand 
of the opportunity, and of these Sparta and Athens were outstanding. Athens 

I. Sparta 

The Spartans were descendants of the Dorians who concpiered the 
Peloponnesus during the twelfth and eleventh centuries b.c. By the eighth Origins of 
century, they were firmly established as a ruling minority in the south- 
eastern corner of the peninsula, in the valley of the Eurotas, between 
Mounts Parnon and Taygetus. Surrounding them was a mixed popula- 
tion of pre-Dorian peoples whom they partly dominated. Until the latter 
part of the eighth century, the Spartan polis developed as did the other 
Greek states. By that time, however, population had increased to the 
point where some means had to be found of assuaging the growing land 
hunger. Instead of resorting to colonization, as the rest of the Greek 
states were doing, Sparta turned to territorial conquest. West of the 
Spartan holdings, on the other side of Taygetus, lay the fertile plains and 
sloping hillsides of Messenia, inhabited by a people similar to the Spartans. 

A war, lasting from 735 to 715 b.c., gpve Sparta complete control of the 
Messenian lands. About the same time, Sparta also extended her control 
over all Laconia, so that by the end of the eighth century she ruled the 
entire southern part of the Peloponnesus. The non-Spartan population of 
this area were reduced to helotry (serfdom) and forced to work in the 
fields to produce food for their new masters. 

Territorial expansion had made Sparta one of the largest and wealth- 
iest of the Greek poleis. Life became more luxurious for the ruling class, Early 
and poets such as Aleman and Tyrtaeus were settled there. Fine bronzes 
and beautiful ceramic wares were produced. Sparta then seemed destined 
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to follow a peaceful course of cultural development not unlike that of 
The Athens. About 650 b.c., howevetj the Messcnian serfs rebelled and began 
RevoTt"nd ® national independence. Had the Laconian serfs come to 

die crisis their aid, the Spartans, tvho numbered only slightly more than 25,000 
iaSpaita ^.j^j^ens, would have been destroyed. Fortunately for Sparta, its own 
helots obeyed habit and fought for their masters. Even so, it took twenty 
years to crush the rebellion. This experience was the turning point of 
Spartan history. Aware of their weakness, the Spartans, deliberately and 
with the greatest self-control, set to work to make themselves secure in 
spite of numerical inferiority. The result was the creation, by the so-called 
Lycurgan Reforms, of the greatest military state of Greek antiquity. 
From the sixth century on, the Spartans eschewed all activities which 
did not directly contribute to the military strength of their society. Thus 
they created the Spartan system. 

In the first place, the reconstituted Sparta was not a true poUs. Doubt- 
Thenew less because town life did not promote the military virtues, Sparta re- 
I'nained to the end of its days a cluster of villages. The state fol- 
lowed the usual pattern of Indo-European peoples: it consisted of an 
assembly, council, and king. The Spartan assembly, called the apella, 
comprised all male citizens of thirty years and over who carried arms 
in defense of the state. It had final decision on all laws and other pro- 
posals, but did not deliberate upon the proposals handed to it by the 
council {gerouiia). The latter was made up of twenty-eight elders elected 
by the assembly and formed the deliberative body which determined 
state policy. As such, it was the most important of the political organs. 
There were two kings, selected from two royal families, who served as 
commanders of the army and as priests and judges. In time their powers 
(and those of the other state institutions) were checked by the rise of 
the ephorate, a magistracy of five members which had unlimited juris- 
diction over the state as a whole. Politically, Sparta was a close-knit and 
efficient organism. 

The individual citizen was subordinated to the stfUe’s interests in every 
The train- aspect of his life, so that the state might be maintained at its maximum 
Strength. Family, life was regarded as a weakening influence. At 
the age of seven, male children of Spartan citizens were taken from their 
mothers and placed in state-supported schools, where they were trained 
for twelve years in the virtues of discipline, courage, and hardiness, as 
well as in rudimentary military principles. Finishing here, they became' 
members of military clubs, in which they had their meals and spent their 
leisure. During this period their chief occupation was that of learning 
thoroughly the military art. At thirty, they entered the apella as full- 
fledged citizens, were given land and serfs, and took an' active part in 
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the state’s affairs. Spartan girls were trained carefully in much the same 
fashion, the aim being to produce strong and healthy mothers of soldiers. 

In order to weed out the unfit, a special committee of elders passed upon 
all newly-born babies to decide whether they should be permitted to live 
or exposed to die. Such a system developed excellent military specimens, 
but denied Sparta any opportunity for normal cultural development. 

This harsh and cruel regimen created a strong and resistant people, whose 
greatest merit was that it was thoroughly disciplined. Spartans were for- 
bidden to travel abroad except on public business. Foreign trade and 
contacts were discouraged. The ideal was an isolated, concentrated so- 
ciety which would not yield to alien influences of any sort. 

isiost of the population of Sparta were not citizens and so were not 
regimented. These were divided into two classes, the perioed and the Thc_ 
helots. The perioed or outsettlers, more numerous than the Spartans 
but less numerous than the helots, had personal freedom and a con- 
siderable degree of self-government. As the Spartans were prohibited 
from engaging in trade or industry, these fields were left to the perioed, 
who came to be the tax-paying class whose wealth maintained the state. 

Under these conditions, industry and commerce did not develop rapidly. 

The helots, on the other hand, were state serfs. Utterly devoid of political The 
rights, they were employed in tilling the fields and in performing any “ 
other service that might be demanded of them. Outstanding helots were 
deliberately and skillfuly removed by assassination, carried out under the 
direction of the ephorate. It was the fear of helot uprising that kept the 
Spartan system so strong. Though rebellions did occur after the seventh 
century, it is a testimony to the effectiveness of the Spartan system that 
not one of them was successful. 

Sparta, by virtue of this remarkable type of society and government, 
became one of the most efficient and stable of the Greek states. It was Results of 
invincible in warfare until a new system of tactics appeared in the fourth 
century b.c. Although the Spartan system was admired, it was not emu- 
lated by the other Greeks. It really contributed nothing to Greek culture 
other than the traditions of loyalty to the state and of craftiness and per- 
sonal courage. Sparta’s solution of the problem of the food supply opened 
no new avenues for the advancement of civilization, but led rather to 
cultural sterility. For three centuries Sparta was the dominant military 
power of European Greece, but when her military hegemony collapsed 
there was nothing left to be put to profitable use by later generations. 

2. Athens 

Attica, the polis of which the city Athens was the center, was a pen- 
insula jutting out toward Euboea and the Aegean Sea, northeast of the 
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Isthmus of Corinth and the Peloponnesus. In the tenth century e,c, it 
The origins Consisted of a group of villages occupied apparently by descendants of 
of Athens Achaean-Mycenaeans and by families from other Greek stocks which 
had migrated there during the troubled times of the Dorian invasion. 
By the end of the eighth century, the villages had been united into a 
true city by a process which the Greeks called synoecisni. Athenian so- 
ciety was still organized on a gentile basis, its economy was that of an 
unprogressive agricultural people, and its culture held little promise for 
the future. 

In the eighth century monarchy was supplanted by an aristocracy of 
Oranges of great landowners, vvho established a political organization to serve their 
and'seventh “‘‘terests. The citizen assembly {ecclesia) was given little power, 
centu- and all vital decisions were made by an exclusive council, the Areopagus, 
riesB.c. which was restricted to the noblest families. Executive 

power was vested in a magistracy of three archons who had control, 
respectively, of administrative, military, and religious affairs. The adop- 
tion of hoplite tactics during the seventh century transformed this system 
by compelling the state to rely upon its common citizens as well as the 
nobility for military service. The commoners, hitherto excluded from 
governmental activities, demanded political rights to balance their new 
responsibilities. These demands were given greater weight by the in- 
crease of social and economic difficulties arising from the land problem 
and debtor laws. The wealthier commoners (who alone of the non- 
aristocratic group could afford the hopUte’s equipment) demanded polit- 
ical privileges and the poorer classes agitated for social and economic 
reforms. Athens was thus brought face to face with the same sort of prob- 
lem that Sparta had solved by territorial expansion. 

The first attempt of the nobles to check the growing social unrest was 
The first a codification of the traditional law, something which the commoners 
'auemprat demanded. This was done in 621 b.c. under the guidance of 

solution; Draco, a nobleman. Though his code was severe, it was less so than the 
^Code ’^'■'‘1‘^^kional law from which it was drawn. Moreover, it was a great 
advance in that the law was now fixed and available to all. 

Since dissatisfaction continued, a more radical step was taken in 594 
The second B.C., when Solon, another aristocrat, was appointed archon by the Areop- 
*Sn’s given special powers to reform the state. His work fails into 

reforms two divisions: (i) social and economic, and (2) political. Solon attacked 
the debt problem by voiding all debts secured by the debtor’s person, by 
freeing men already enslaved for debt, and by prohibiting slavery as a 
penalty for future defaulting on loans. To provide work for the masses 
and sufficient food for Athens, he encouraged industry by inducing for- 
eign artisans to settle in Athens, by state subsidization of certain in- 
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dustries, and by a judicious handling of taxes on shops and u'orkmcn. 

To this program were added devices to encourage foreign trade (in- 
cluding the importation of grain), prohibitions upon the export of grain 
from Attica, and decrees ordering the Athenian farmers to specialize in 
only two crops, olives and grapes. These socio-economic measures re- 
sulted in the creation of a middle class of merchants and artisans and in 
the launching of Athens upon the commercial career which eventually 
made her pre-eminent over all other Greek states. 

Coupled with the economic measures was the reform of the constitu- 
tion. Citizens were classified on the basis of wealth, and political duties 
and rights were allotted to each class according to its holdings. All citi- 
zens, regardless of wealth, were admitted to the as.sembly, which was em- 
powered to decide state policy and elect the magistrates. The Areopagus 
lost its powers (other than religious) to a new Council of Four Hun- 
dred, which assumed general administrative control. Members of the 
Council were drawn from the upper classes, magistrates 'from the high- 
est class only. New courts (Jreliaea) were created to try magistrates ac- 
cused of malfeasance and cases between magistrates and private citizens. 

Solon’s constitutional reforms, while designed to keep power in the hands 
of the wealthy, contained nevertheless much that was democratic. To- 
gether with the changes in the socio-economic order (especially those 
which prepared the basis of a middle class), these political reforms started 
Athens on the road to democracy. 

Nevertheless, Athens was destined to pass through an age of tyranny 
before attaining a democratic form of government. Between 546 and 527 The resort 
B.C. the city was ruled by the tyrant Pisistratus. The circumstances which ^ 

gave rise to tyranny were as follows. Solon’s reforms, although well Pisistratus 
planned, had been observed by only a few of the great nobles, with the 
result that much discontent persisted, while at the same time the growth 
of the middle class furnished competent support to any ambitious chal- 
lenger of the aristocracy’s position. Thus Pisistratus, greedy for power, 
was enabled to seize control of the city and to hold it until his death. He 
exiled many nobles, confiscated their lands, and distributed them in small 
holdings to the poor. In addition, he aided the middle class by encourag- 
ing commerce, and pleased the Athenians as a whole by bringing poets 
and philosophers to his court, instituting several major festivals that gave 
Athens a new place in Greek society, building a new aqueduct to bring 
water into the city, and carrying through an extensive building program 
which greatly improved the city’s appearance. Pisistratus was succeeded 
by his sons Hippias and Hipparchus, who ruled very well at first. After The endot 
the assassination of Hipparchus, however, Hippias became increasingly 
despotic, and thus brought on the reaction against tyranny. This came 
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in 510 when with Spartan aid the exiled nobles ousted Hippias and re- 
stored the old order. 

Conditions had changed so much since the middle of the sixth cen- 
The final tury, however, that the old aristocratic organization could no longer 
cicUthcn"s’ fiin«^don effectively. In 508, only two years after the restoration, Cleis- 
constimtion thencs, another Athenian noble, headed a revolutionary movement. The 
new consdtution introduced at this time marked the completion of the 
transition from gentile to civil society and provided for a democratic 
form of government. In place of the old gentile tribes, the citizens were 
now classified in ten territorial divisions for voting purposes. These 
divisions retained the name “tribe” as a means of winning popular ac- 
ceptance of the change. Each new tribe consisted of a number of widely 
distributed territorial groups, in order that it might represent a propor- 
tionate share of Athens’ wealth and population. The archons were in- 
creased to nine, and a board of ten generals, one from each tribe, was 
elected annually. The Council of Four Hundred gave way to a Council 
of Five Hundred, fifty from each tribe, and retained its general adminis- 
trative and supervisory duties. A new system of juries made up of about 
five hundred citizens each was introduced to decide all cases. Control 
tended to pass more and more into the hands of the board of generals. 

A peculiarity of Cleisthenes’ constitution was that the entire political 
The direct organization functioned as a direct democracy. The constitution con- 
^oiAtSs 1^0 suggestion of representative government. That the Athenians 

were readily convinced of the value of democracy is attested by the in- 
troduction, within a generation after 510 b.c., of the provision that all 
officials, except the generals, should be selected by lot. The responsibilities 
of the generals were too vital to the state to permit their selection to de- 
pend upon chance. It was by repeated elecdon as president of this board 
of generals that Pericles dominated the Athenian state from 461 to 429. 
Another peculiarity of the new constitution was the practice of ostracism, 
a device originally used as a protection against would-be tyrants, but 
in the end u.s-ed consistently as a safety valve for party strife. A petition 
to the ecclesia was sufficient to obtain a meeting of the entire body of 
citizens for the purpose of discovering any individuals dangerous to the 
state. Voting was secret, a man’s name being scratched on a pot.sherd and 
dropped into a pot which served as a ballot box. Any individual named 
by 6000 or more voters was “ostracized,” that is, he was exiled from 
Athens for a period (generally ten years) under threat of death if he 
returned before the ban was lifted. 

Two important achievements may thus be credited to Athens between 
the time of Draco and the early fifth century b.c.: (i) a democratic con- 
stitution embodying extremely advanced political practices, and (2) a 
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commercial economy. These developments were closely related, as the 
merchant class became the backbone of the democratic regime. In pass- Atlicns’ 
ing, it should be carefully noted that only Athenian citizens enjoyed any 
democratic rights and privileges. The two other classes, the metics, or probiem 
resident aliens, and the slaves, were completely denied participation in 
the government. 

Athens’ solution of the problem created by a dwindling food supply 
was not only diametrically opposed to the Spartan, but also opened wide Contrasts 
avenues for future development. Relying upon commerce rather than sp^a™ anU 
territorial conquest, Athens became increa.singly dependent upon the Athenian 
corn supply coming from the Black Sea region; this compelled it to take 
even greater interest in foreign trade and therefore in foreign affairs in 
general. A growing dependence upon industry and commerce as the 
means of paying for the food purchased abroad brought Athens into 
intimate contact with all the peoples and cultures of the Mediterranean 
basin, and so stimulated Athenian intellectual activity. The growth of 
middle-class democracy enabled restrictions and traditional biases to be 
discarded, and the Athenians became one of the freest of all Mediter- 
ranean peoples, in political action and in intellectual activity alike. Thus 
Athens, during the Golden Age which follow'ed the Cicisthenic revolu- 
tion, was enabled to make valuable contributions to the advancement of 
Hellenic civilization, while Sparta exercised an ever-stronger discipline 
over her people in order to retain the little that she had. 

V. THE PERSIAN WARS AND THE "GREEK MIRACLE” 

The Ionian revolt against Persia resulted not only in the destruction of 
Miletus and the end of Ionian supremacy; it was also the immediate Causes o£ 
cause of the wars (492-467 b.c.) between Persia and the European Greeks. 

The general causes of these conflicts appeared when the westward ex- 
pansion of the Persian Empire came face to face with the colonial expan- 
sion of the Greeks. The entry of the Greeks into Egypt, their activities 
in Cyprus, their growing sea power, and their resentment at the loss of 
Ionian independence combined to produce ill will between them and the 
Persians. Consequently, when Miletus, planning rebellion against Persia 
in 499, appealed to the European Greeks for aid, Athens and Eretria 
sent ships and money. The amount of the help given was slight, but it 
weighed heavily with Darius, King of the Persians. Persia, already con- 
cerned over the weakness of its northwestern frontier, was all the more 
alarmed by Athens’ move. Apparently Darius decided to meet this 
“threat” to Persian power by conquering European Greece and adding 
it to the Empire as a new satrapy. 
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Darius sent two expeditions against the Greeks, one in 492, the other 
in 490 B.C. The first, a naval expedition, was wrecked ofi Mt. Athos in 
the northern Aegean and never came within sight of its objective. The 
expedition of 490 crossed the central Aegean and landed a military force 
on the Plain of Marathon in northern Attica. The defeat of this con- 
tingent by the Athenians under Miltiades, together with the determined 
defense of Athens itself, discouraged the naval force, which retired to 
Anatolia without having accomplished anything. Following the death 
of Darius in 487, his successor, Xerxes, took up the campaign. In 480, thor- 
ough preparations having been made, a powerful army crossed the 
Hellespont and advanced on Greece by way of the northern and west- 
ern coast of the Aegean, keeping in close contact with a great fleet which 
sailed slowly so as not to outdistance it. As the enemy approached, most 
of the Greek city-states buried their differences and united against Persia. 
The heroic defense of Thermopylae by Leonidas and his Spartans failed 
to hold the main pass into northern Greece, but it stimulated the patriotic 
ardor of the other Greeks. Athens fell into the hands of the Persians and 
was burned, but immediately thereafter the Persian fleet was destroyed 
by the Greeks in the battle of Salamis. Xerxes, who had accompanied the 
expedition, hurriedly retired to Asia, leaving the army to winter in 
Greece. Etirly in the following year (479) the Spartans destroyed the 
Persian army at Piataea and Greece, for the time being at least, was rid 
of the Persian peril. In 467, however, the Persians made preparations at 
the mouth of the Eurymedon for another expedition against Greece, but 
this was destroyed by the Athenian fleet under Cimon before it was ready 
to sail. Nevertheless, these victories of 490-467 did not remove the “Persian 
problem” from Greek politics. The fear of Persia lived on until the 
Macedonian conquest, and persisted as a major factor in Greek political 
development during the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. 

The third Persian expedition against Greece coincided with a major 
Carthaginian attack upon the Greeks of Sicily and southern Italy. Ac- 
cording to Greek tradition, the Carthaginians were defeated at the 
Plimera (off the north coast of Sicily) on the very day that the Persian 
fleet was destroyed at Salamis. In any event, the two great empires failed 
miserably in what appeared to he a concerted invasion of Greek lands, 
and Carthage was so weakened by her defeat that she did not again 
advance against the Western Greeks until three generations had passed. 

The influence of the Persian Wars upon Greek civilization was almost 
a.s great as that of Greek colonial expansion. More than any other factor, 
these wars were responsible for the incidence of the “Greek miracle”— 
that remarkable flourishing of culture in the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.c. Within the short .space of three or four generations, a small people, 
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occupying a country poor in resources, produced masterpieces in the dif- 
ferent fields of literature, drama, and the arts, which have not been 
excelled and seldom equaled to this day. All this was in addition to 
the rise of a magnificent intellectual class and the establishment of 
philosophy on the lines it followed until the twentieth century a.d. The 
role of the Persian Wars in bringing this “miracle” about throws light 
on the phenomenon itself. 

The flowering of culture to which we have just referred is partly ex- 
plained by the freedom of the polts, the culture contacts produced by Thepsycho- 
expansion, and the wealth of the new fields of intellectual activity opened 
by the Ionian Nature Philosophers. Yet these alone do not make clear sian Wars 
how the culture of the leading Greek states, especially Athens, attained 
so high a level and advanced so rapidly in a relatively brief period. This 
was in large part a result of the confidence inspired in the Greeks by 
their success against the Persians. 

The Persian Wars were a contest between opponents whose relative 
strengths were simply not comparable. The Persians, drawing upon the Military 
wealth of Egypt, Syria, Phoenicia, and Mesopotamia, the fighting ability 
of horsemen from Iran, specialized troops from all over the East, and Persians 
the almost unlimited man power of the greatest empire yet established, 
were faced by a small group of disunited city-states, poor in resources 
and with a limited number of men. Yet the Greeks, fighting what may 
well have seemed a hopeless battle, were the victors. And they explained 
their success by the excellence (they called it the perfection) of the city- 
state form of government, and the superior military qualities of free 
citizens as compared with the subjects of an Oriental despotism. It did 
not occur to them that the full weight of Persian power had never been 
thrown into the conflict; it was enough that Greece had defeated the 
greatest empire of the time. Against the Persians the Greeks furnished 
the first example in history of a nation in arms. Their success gave them 
unbounded confidence in themselves and their institutions and intensified 
their devotion to the city-state. Having succeeded as citizens of city-states 
against overwhelming odds, they felt they would be successful in all 
things— but only as citizens. This helps to explain the fanatical devotion 
of the Greeks to the city-state and its liberties, and suggests why so much 
of Greek art was created in honor of individual city-states rather than 
for the Greek people as a whole. 
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VI. THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE AND INTERSTATE 
WARFARE 

The Persian Wars also resulted in the emergence of Athens as the 
Rise of the head of a maritime empire. The Athenians had contributed more than 
^EmpTr" other Greeks to the Persian defeat. Marathon was an Athenian 

victory and it was the Athenian fleet that decided the outcome of Salamis. 
When Sparta, following her custom, refused after Plataea to take the 
The Delian leadership of the Greek counterattack upon Persia, Athens proceeded 
League Delian League. This was a voluntary union of the maritime 

Greek states (except those of the Peloponnesus) under Athenian presi- 
dency, established to protect Greece against Persia and to free the Ionian 
cities from Persian control. Each state contributed either ships or money 
to the League; the treasury was located on the sacred island of Delos in 
the Aegean Sea. Most of the ships purchased with League funds were 
built at Athens and manned by Athenians. Under such circumstances, 
it was relatively easy for Athens, a great naval power in her own right, 
to convert voluntary membership into forced participation. Between 460 
and 454 the treasury was moved to Athens. 

Control of the League, now the Athenian Empire, made Athens the 
foremost Greek political and commercial power. Much of the tribute 
exacted from more than two hundred member-states went to the building 
of Athenian temples and the subsidization of Athenian culture. The 
Golden Age of Pericles, 461-431, rested upon this basis. 

The weaknesses of Athens’ position were many and serious. First of 
Weaknesses all was the resentment of the subject states because of the loss of their 
freedom, a resentment all the more keenly felt because they were Greek 
position poleis. Furthermore, Sparta was jealous of Athens’ power, especially as 
' it had been made possible largely by Sparta’s own refusal to take the lead 

against Persia. Corinth likewise was jealous of Athens, but for com- 
mercial reasons; she feared that Athens would seize her trade with the 
West. Restlessness within the Empire was met by Athenian force, but 
the jealousies of the Peloponnesian states led to a war for Greek primacy. 
The Polo- The First and Second Peloponnesian Wars were fought, 459-446 and 
ponnamn B.C., between Athens on the one side and Sparta and the Pelo- 

ponnesian League on the other. These conflicts were intensified by the 
marked difference between Spartan and Athenian social and political 
institutions. The second ended with Athens’ complete defeat and the 
establishment of Spartan hegemony. The Athenian Empire and Athens’ 
prosperity abruptly declined. It should be noted in passing that during 
the Second War Sparta sought and accepted Persian aid against her 
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Attic enemy— an illustration of the extent to which city-state particularism 
was more powerful than Greek patriotism. 

Sparta, after her destruction of the Athenian Empire, became the chief 
Greek polis and the political director of the Hellenic world. Like Athens, 
she used highhanded methods, insisting upon oligarchic governments in 
place of denaocracies and compelling the states to foEow her lead in 
political affairs. Her firm rule led to revolts and wars, and finally in 
371 B.c. Sparta was decisively defeated by Thebes at the battle of Leuctra. 
Theban success was due chiefly to the briUiant leadership of Epaminondas 
and to the new tactics he introduced (dependence upon the flanking 
action of infantry wings in order to crush the opposing phalanx) . Splen- 
did soldiers though they were, the Spartans were unable to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions, even in warfare, Thebes enjoyed a short-lived 
supremacy in Greece (until the death of Epaminondas in 362) and then 
fell in her turn. Athens, having recovered somewhat from the reverses 
suffered in the Peloponnesian War, made an ineffectual attempt to 
regain lost ground, and Sparta also attempted to come back, but for the 
next generation no one state was able to rise to any great height in 
Greece. On the other hand, in the fourth century a new type of political 
organization arose in Hellas— the federation of city-states. The appearance 
of federal leagues was in part due to changing economic conditions which 
made even a relative economic self-suflSciency difficult for the city-state 
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to maintain, but it also reflected the growing weakness of the polis and 
an awakening fear of foreign invasion. 

The Athenian Empire, from one point of view, was the most note- 
Particu- worthy attempt to unify Hellas which has been recorded. Athens was 
'fhe cnd"Qf Successful within limits but met with ultimate failure due to the appar- 
Greece’s ently indomitable particularism of the Greeks. Her attempt was the 
Golden Age city.jtates to try the same thing, and her failure was 

the occasion for their start. Sparta was first, and then Thebes, but like 
Athens they were unsuccessful. The long series of wars between the city- 
states, beginning in 459 and coming to a temporary end only with the 
Macedonian conquest of Greece in 338 b.c., was the most important result 
of these ambitions. Pride in the liberty of the citizen played a great part 
in the development of Hellenic culture, but insistence upon the sov- 
ereignty of the polls ruined Greek society and terminated the period of 
Hellenic civilization. 

VII. ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE GREEKS 

Greek society, from the Dorian invasion until the end of the Homeric 
The nature Age, was predominantly agricultural and pastoral. The early Greeks 
^economy distrusted those who made their living on it. Gradu- 

ally, however, by following the example of the Phoenicians and the 
demands of economic necessity, they became one of the foremost mari- 
time peoples of the Mediterranean basin, developed a flourishing com- 
merce and industry, and even introduced a money economy. By the 
sixth century b.c., they completely dominated trade in the eastern Medi- 
terranean regions. In spite of such changes, agriculture retained primary 
importance and was still regarded as the most honorable of all economic 
activities. Commerce and industry never succeeded in successfully chal- 
lenging agriculture as a means of social recognition — a commentary upon 
the relative primitivencss of Hellenic society and its major attitudes. 

Not all of the Greek city-states developed commercially and industri- 
Variations ally. We must distinguish between the seaboard states which, for the 
iniTsZwng became commercial, and the inland states which remained 

the city, agricultural, and also between the commercial states that were eminently 
states jyccessfnl and those that made little headway. During the early period 
(to about 500 B.C.), the Ionian states enjoyed commercial supremacy. 
After that date Athens was the foremost commercial state, rivaled only 
by Corinth. Sparta, although located in the southeastern corner of the 
Peloponnesus, remained thoroughly agricultural. 

The majority of Athenians lived on the land, even at the height of 
Athenian commercial prosperity, and there, as everywhere in Greece, 
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agriculture ivas regarded as the most honorable profession. The soil was 
poor and the yield never large, yet the land apparently supported most 
of the population. Large estates were given over to the culture of olives 
and grapes; the former especially required considerable capital, as olive 
trees do not begin to yield good fruit until thirty years after they have 
been planted. Agricultural methods remained very crude until the begin- 
ning of the Hellenistic Age. Ignorance of fertilizers compelled the Atheni- 
ans to leave the fields fallow in alternate years, in order to prevent soil 
exhaustion. In the fourth century b.c., and more extensively thereafter, 
the three-field system, a great advance over earlier agricultural methods, 
was introduced. The crudeness of agricultural methods helps to explain 
the poverty of the Greeks in foodstuffs. The most important crops were 
wheat , (grown with difficulty in the poor soil of the Balkan Peninsula), 
peas, beans, onions, garlic, leeks, and flax, together with the olive and 
the grape (most valuable of all because of their export value). Many 
other vegetables and a wide variety of fruit were also raised. The most 
valuable animals were goats (valued for their milk), sheep (prized 
mainly for their wool), donkeys, mules, and fowls of all kinds. There 
were few horses or cattle. 

The relative poverty of Greek agriculture made necessary the importa- 
tion of wheat from the Black Sea region, Egypt, and Sicily. To pay for 
the imports, many states, especially Athens, specialized in the export 
crops (olives and grapes). By the fifth century, Athens was producing 
and shipping the finest olive oil in the Mediterranean ba.sin. In this 
fashion, the much-desired economic self-sufficiency towards which the 
polls worked as a matter of policy became increasingly impossible to 
attain. As Hellenic gave way to Hellenistic civilization, the trend towards 
economic specialization and interdependence of economic activities among 
the city-states became more definitely established. This trend help.s to 
explain the growing weakness of the polls as a sovereign institution dur- 
ing the fourth century b.c. 

Greek industry developed in response to two demands: (i) domestic 
need for certain essentials, such as cloth, implements, and w'eapons, and 
(2) the demand for export commodities with which to pay for food- 
stuffs and other imports. By the fifth century, industry was well estab- 
lished and specialized crafts, as wdl as specialization within the more 
important crafts, had appeared. The apprentice system was used in the 
training of artisans. Many craftsmen were citizens, although most of the 
work was done by metics (free non-citizens) and slaves. The use of 
slaves side by side with free workers was a powerful deterrent to the 
development of industry, technically as well as economically, cheap labor 
always delaying the introduction of improved methods. The great ma- 
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jority o£ industrial establishments were very small, employing one or two 
workers chiefly in shops in the homes of the owners. The large factories, 
of which there, were only a few, each employed only a hundred or more 
workers. Production to fill individual orders was the rule, the purchaser 
frequently supplying the raw materials. Such methods required only 
small capital investments. The returns were correspondingly high, usually 
from 25 to 30 per cent. The Greek worker was an artist, taking personal 
pride in his products. The crafts were organized, but only for social and 
religious purposes. Group bargaining for wages was unknown. 

Industry was considered a more honorable occupation than trade, but 
Relative less honorable than agriculture. The Greeks believed that any occupation 
'coded to which did not provide at least a minimum of leisure was debasing, 
occupations They also distinguished between large and small producers and large 
and small traders, the former in each instance being regarded as of 
superior rank, chiefly because of his greater opportunities for leisure. 

Retail trade was distinguished from wholesale, domestic trade from 
Retail trade foreign. Retail trade dealt chiefly in foodstuffs and domestic goods, and 
was carried on in the public market place (the agora), where booths and 
stalls could be rented, and in the shops of the artisans. It was supervised 
by the state, which regulated market conditions, weights and measures, 
and the price of necessities. Frequent fairs, held in conjunction with the 
great festivals, supplemented the regular markets. But foreign trade was 
far more important than domestic. % die fifth century, this was divided 
between two cities: (i) Athens, controlling the trade of the Aegean and 
the Black Sea regions, together with the Levant in general, and (2) 
Corinth, controlling trade with the West. Of the two, Athens was the 
more powerful and in the middle of the century it took steps to eliminate 
Corinth~a move which was blocked by the second Peloponnesian War. 
Athens’ trade, though weakened, was not ruined by the war with Sparta, 
and continued without much change into the early Hellenistic period. 
Commodities were carried on the sea by small coasters of no more than 
eighteen tons (really peddlers which sailed from port to poft for the ex- 
change of goods) and large merchantmen (running as high as 360 tons) 
which made the longer and more direct voyages. Navigation was well 
developed, and marine charts, coast markers, and other mariners’ aids 
were in common use. The lighthouse did not appear until the Hellenistic 
Age. Most of the ships were galleys (rowed by slaves), but all had sails 
as well. Freight rates by water were much cheaper than by land. 

Although there were some large commercial companies engaged in 
trade, most of the activity was carried on by private enterprise. The 
® small trader, who carried his own goods from market to market, was 
the rule. The neglect of the larger unit was partly a reflection of the 
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Greeks’ ignorance of the possibilities of capital investments, together 
with the consequent weakness of commercial banking and the absence 
of credit institutions. The little banking that existed was private and 
restricted. 

In the economic sphere, accordingly, Greek society was characterized 
by. (i) an extensive though poorly organized commerce and industry; Greek 
(2) a specialized agriculture; (3) stunted technical development (due to 
the use of slave labor) ; and (4) a failure to comprehend the nature and cuiture 
potentialities of capitalism. Basically a comraerckil power, Greece failed 
to progress because of these restraints, and its economic organization 
remained rudimentary until the beginning of the Hellenistic Age. Even 
so, Greek economic activities provided sufficient wealth to support one 
of the most creative cultures ever developed by man. Possibly the very 
incompleteness of the economy explains Greece’s outstanding successes 
in the fields of literature, art, and intellectual activity, for it seems that 
every society has only a limited amount of energy to expend, and when 
too much is devoted to material activities, the other phases of cultural 
life suffer. 

Vin. GREEK THOUGHT 

Greek thought, perhaps the greatest achievement of the Hellenic Age, 
falls roughly into four major periods: The periods 

of Greek 

Period of Nature Philosophy 600-450 b.c. philosophy 

Period of the Sophists 500-400 b.c. 

Period of Moral Philosophy 450 ' 3 °o 

Period of Ethical Philosophy 300- 30 b.c. 

We have already treated the major developments of the first period in 
conjunction with our inquiry into the origins of critical thought.^ 

By the fifth century, Nature Philosophy, although well established, had 
revealed its limitations. The failure of tbe different Nature Philosophers Limitations 
to arrive at anything resembling agreement had given rise to skepticism 
about the validity of their premises. But the development of critical 
thought had greatly weakened orthodox religion and the attitudes derived 
from it, and at the same time continued commercial expansion had 
strengthened the comparative point of view. This combination of circum- 
stances gave rise to the Sophists, who flourished throughout the fifth cen- 
tury and lived for the most part in Athens. 

The Sophists, of whom Protagoras (about 481-411) was an outstanding 
example, were teachers drawn from all parts of the Hellenic world (espe- The Sophists 
cially Ionia and Magna Graecia) to Athens, the intellectual capital of 

iSce pp. 183-1S5. 
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Hellas during the fifth and fourth centuries. They lectured for pay on 
Nature of such subjects US philosophy and rhetoric, and sought to educate citizens 
the Sophists’ society that was becomingly increasingly complex. Their 

teachings represent the highest peak of Greek philosophic skepticism. 
They argued that absolute knowledge was unattainable by man, that all 
truths were relative to and limited by the individual. “Man,” said Protag- 
oras, “is the measure of all things.” 

By man he did not mean mankind at large. He meant the individual man. 
And by the measure of all things he meant the standard of the truth of all 
things. Each individual man is the standard of what is true to himself. There 
is no truth except the sensations and impressions of each man. What seems 
true to me is true for me. What seems true to you is true for you.^ 

It was the main purpose of the Sophists to bring knowledge down to 
earth and give it specific application to human life. To do this, they 
sought to destroy the numerous fallacies that had sprung from religion 
and had been perpetuated by tradition. Quite naturally, they were re- 
garded with distrust by conservative people, who condemned their activi- 
ties as subversive to the established order. Actually, they stimulated the 
Greek mind and fostered a healthy attitude toward learning, although 
their skepticism, in its extreme forms, often led to a refusal to accept 
any criteria of knowledge whatsoever. 

It was this failure to establish any permanent and unchanging criteria 
Socrates and of knowledge that produced the Socratic Revolution and led to the pre- 
'duction^f of Moral Philosophy. Socrates (about 469-399 u.c.), an Athenian, 

Moral countered the confusion of Nature Philosophy and the skepticism of the 
Philosophy Sopi^ists by arguing that relative truth is attainable and exists apart from 
the individual who seeks it. He believed, further, that knowledge is good 
and should be equated with happiness, and that it can be learned and 
also taught. His methods have been described by Professor Westermann 
as follows: 

Socrates was .convinced that truth is attainable. The judgments of indi- 
viduals differ greatly as to the concept of “good,” of “bad,” of “beautiful,” 
of “ugly.” I’liese difcrences have arisen from lack of clarity in thinking. By 
methodical analysis through discussion, by isolation of the essential elements 
of each concept, by agreement upon these essentials, the underlying truth of 
each judgment might be attained. Concepts thus attained Socrates held to be 
valid, and eternally so.^ 

Thus Socrates freed philosophy from dependence upon particulars and 
established a new and extremely fertile form of absolute knowledge upon 
which an individual might lean with great confidence. Because, of the 

J W. T. Stace, /t CiviiVflf H/i/ory 0/ (Sreeft Pteorop/jy, Macmillan, 1924, p, 1 14. 

-W. L. Wfilermann, “Greek Culture and Thought,” Encyclopedia of the Social Science f, 
Macmillan, 1930, I, 25. 
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failure of Nature Philosophy to achieve any positive success, Socrates 
turned his attention chiefly to problems affecting the morality and happi- 
ness of man. His purpose was above all to train the individual to be a 
“good” man and an outstanding political leader, but his attack was so 
unorthodox, his points of view so contrary to established tradition, that 
he too was regarded with suspicion by the conservatives. His real offense, 
in tlte eyes of his opponents, was his insistence on complete intellectual 
freedom in the search for truth. He was charged with impiety and cor- 
rupting the Athenian youth, and, w'hen condemned to death by an 
Athenian jury in 399 b.c., complied with the decree by drinking hemlock 
in the midst of philosophic discu.ssion. 

Socrates was ably succeeded by his greatest pupil, Plato (427-347 b.c.), 
an aristocratic Athenian. Unlike his master, Plato was a literary artist PJato’s 
as well as a philosopher. Most of what we know of Socrates comes from of 
Plato’s writings, put into the effective form of the dialogue. Without philosophy 
developing a systematic philosophy, Plato took Socrates’ teachings about 
concepts and developed them into his own doctrine of ideas. Plato claimed 
that true reality is found only in the permanent, transcendental univers«.ls 
or “ideas,” which exist behind the vagaries and accidents of the external 
world, and towards the form of which all apparent reality is struggling. 

To him the true function of the philosopher was to discover these “ideas” 
and describe them clearly. Influenced by the Pythagoreans, he adopted 
the belief in pre-existence and argued that, as finer souls turned towards 
truth and philosophy, they would be purified and could therefore recover 
knowledge of “ideas” which they had possessed in some previous exist- 
ence. In this, as in practically all of Plato’s teachings, we find a strong 
element of mysticism that became increasingly hostile to objective thought 
as the influence of the Platonic school increased. Plato represents a major 
departure from the scientific attitudes introduced by the Nature Philoso- 
phers. His emphasis upon abstraction was diametrically opposed to the 
scientific method. 

Like Socrates, Plato was primarily interested in the citizen and the 
state. Philosophy, as he saw it, should train the perfect citizen. In the Platoon 
Republic he described the ideal commonwealth, and in the Laws he pre- 
seated a practical solution for the problems of the polis. 

Plato’s influence upon Western thought has been very great. It has 
been exerted in two main directions; (i) he gave an impetus to skeptical 
analysis, perpetuated chiefly by the Academy (the philosophic school The 
founded by Plato at Athens and surviving there until the end of the 
Roman Empire), and (2) he introduced a mystical tendency which repu- 
diated objectivity in thought and sought reality in ecstasy, faith, and 
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visions. Platonic mysticism greatly influenced the early growth o£ Chris- 
tianity, through which it was perpetuated in the Western world, 

Aristotle of Abdera (384-322 b.c.) was one of the greatest intellects of 
all time. He taught at Athens and elsewhere towards the end of the 
period of Moral Philosophy and deviated from the point of view of 
Socrates and Plato by seeking reality in the sensory world. He repre- 
sented a return to the approach of the Nature Philosophers. In his search 
for truth he collected a vast amount of data in all fields of knowledge- 
biology, physics, and geology, as well as metaphysics, logic, ethics, es- 
thetics, psychology, and political philosophy. He was an encyclopedist 
as well as the greatest analyst of antiquity. For him reality existed only 
in the particular and the concrete, that is, in specific persons and things, 
yet he claimed that these have no significance except as representations of 
the general class to which they belong. Aristotle argued that analytical 
reasoning is the highest manifestation of human activity. He deified in- 
tellectual analysis much as the later Christians sanctified faith. Aristotle’s 
greatest permanent contributions were (i) his logic (worked out a.s the 
science of deductive reasoning— the standard basis of training in rigorous 
thinking ever since) and (2) his ethics. In the latter he was eminently 
sane and practical, identifying virtue with the happy mean between in- 
dulgence and unreasonable restraint. His Politics, although filled with 
keen observations and judgments, contained few generalization.s of per- 
manent value because they were based exclusively upon the palis, a 
unique and limited form of political organization. Aristotle held that 
the speculative life is most perfect and divine, but that it must be tem- 
pered by the reasonable cultivation of social graces and the satisfaction 
of normal human desires. 

Aristotle’s influence dominated philosophy during the Middle Ages, 
when he was called philosopher. This was due largely to the way 
in which some of his ideas— such as his principles of logic, his teleology, 
and his theory of causation— fitted into medieval Christian thought and 
facilitated its development. The Christians treated his philosophy eclec- 
tically, but found in it the things they needed most. They considered 
Aristotelian logic, for example, to be the chief handmaiden of theology, 
the medieval “queen of the sciences.” 

The end of the fourth century b.c. saw the downfall of the independent 
polis, the enslavement of Greece, and the decline of Hellenic creati ve 
ability, The confidence given tlie Greeks by their success against the 
Persians was offset by the realization that the city-state was a failure. 
This, together with the entry into Greece of individuals from non-Hel- 
lenic regions (especially the Orient) led to a collapse of Greek self-con- 
fidence and the beginning of a new era in Greek philosophy. The end 
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o£ the fourth century, accordingly, saw the decline of Moral Philosophy 
as a creative force and the rise of the so-called Hellenistic Ethical Philoso- The 
phies, Stoicism and Epicureanism, both of which can be characterized as 
philosophies of escape and defeatism. With these the Greeks entered what Philosophies 
Professor Gilbert Murray calls the period of the “Failure of Nerve,” 
marked by rationalization of existing knowledge rather than by bold 
investigation of new phenomena. Yet both Stoicism and Epicureanism 
represented major moral and philosophical advances, for each put forth 
the concept of the brotherhood of mankind as opposed to the traditional 
distinction between Greeks and “barbarians.” In addition, the Epicureans 
formulated a thoroughly objective interpretation of reality. 

Stoicism was founded at Athens by Zeno (350-260 b.c.), a Hellenized 
Phoenician from Cyprus, Epicureanism by Epicurus (342-270 b.c.), a Stoicism 
Greek from Samos in Ionia. Stoicism was widely followed by Greeks 
and Romans to the end of the pagan age. The Stoics interpreted society 
in terms of reason, and held with Aristotle that all men must be social, 
both for the development of their own personalities and for the proper 
discharge of their duties towards their fellow beings. Their conception 
of a world-society did much to develop the idea of the brotherhood of 
mankind. Especially important among their ethical doctrines was their 
emphasis upon the law of nature, emanating from God, as the proper 
guide for moral conduct. The Stoics were avowed theists and looked upon 
the universe, man, and society as products of divine handiwork. Social 
insight and legislative wisdom could be attained only through man’s 
assimilation of divine guidance, which emanated from God in the form 
of the Logos and might be absorbed to some degree through the rational 
nature of man. Such views naturally led to an attitude of resignation, 
for all that happens is God’s will. Both Stoics and Epicureans had as their 
aim the attainment of inner calm in the presence of outer pressure. 

The Epicureans maintained that society had its only basis in conscious 
self-interest which gave rise to social relations in order to escape from Epira- 
the inconveniences of isolation. As compared with the cosmopolitan and 
idealistic Stoics, the Epicureans were marked individualists and political 
rationalists. Their attitude towards religion was almost the reverse of 
the Stoic position: they were skeptical materialists. They did not deny 
the existence of the gods, but they did maintain that the gods have 
nothing to do with the material world, man, or society, which had all 
evolved in a naturalistic way. Hence religion, based upon fear of the 
gods and involving efforts to placate them, was regarded by the Epi- 
cureans as the chief bane of humanity. The Epicureans did not recog- 
nize the possibility of a future life. All this does not mean that they 
were gross proponents of sensual indulgence. They believed happiness 
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to be man’s highest aim, but their view of happiness was that of civi- 
lized men of good taste and moderation. 

Both Stoicism and Epicureanism were greatly misunderstood by many 
people who took any interest in them. Stoicism in particular tended to 
become an essentially religious body of beliefs, and Epicureanism was 
confused with hedonism (the doctrine of pleasure for pleasure’s sake). 
Neither possessed the intellectual strength' of the other systems of Greek 
philosophy. Possibly for this reason Stoicism enjoyed a great vogue in 
Rome— the Romans were not a great intellectual people— until the end 
of the pagan era. 

Greek philosophy, as distinct from Greek science, had an enormous 
influence upon later ages. This was not only because the Greeks thought 
so well and so clearly on problems of yital interest to mankind in general. 
It resulted also from the fact that the Greeks had been the original 
pioneers in this enormously fertile field. Just as the shamans acquired 
an amazing hold upon the thought of subsequent generations, the Greek 
philosophers, innovators in a different kind of intellectual process (in 
which they attempted to divorce thought from emotion), have been 
regarded as masters in that field down to the present. Today, with the 
establishment of the scientific method and the accumulation of a great 
body of new knowledge about the world and man, the influence of 
Greek philosophy is waning and a still different type of thought is 
coming to the fore. But more than fifteen centuries separated Plato and 
Aristotle from the rise of modern scieitce, and, during that period, Greek 
thought was dominant. 

IX. GREEK SCIENCE 

The Greeks were also pioneers in science. Indeed, as we have seen in 
the discussion of the Ionian Nature Philosophers, ‘ philosophy and science 
were originally not separate. It is not so much the actual scientific dis- 
coveries of the Greeks— although they were numerous — as their objective 
and generalizing point of view that is of prime significance in the history 
of civilization. They were the first to reduce practical knowledge to 
general principles and to organize these principles into coherent and 
logical systems. Greek scientists, of course, partly built upon foundations 
laid by their predecessors, the Ancient' Oriental peoples, and partly hewed 
out paths of their own. With the knowledge they inherited and theit 
own observations, they may be said to have created science. 

The Ionian Nature Philosophers expanded the mathematical knowl- 
edge of Egypt and Assyria, both in geometry and in what we now call 

TSee pp. 1S4-185. , 
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algebra. The lonians, searching for the basic elements of the physical 
world, made some fruitful contributions to science. Chief among them, The Nature 
perhaps, were Heraclitus’ doctrine that everything is in a state of flux — Philosophers 
“there is no being but becoming” — which has become the basic principle 
of modern dynamic physics, and Democritus’ atomic theory. Before 
Heraclitus and Democritus, Thales had found what may be regarded 
as the concept of natural law~that there is a relationship between quanti- 
ties, as, for example, that between a shadow cast by a pyramid and that 
of a man standing near by. 

By 450 B.c. Athens had become the center of scientific inquiry, and a 
number of important workers and systematizers lived there. Medicine Athenian 
and mathematics made the most progress. Hippocrates of Cos (about 
460-360) was probably the most famous Greek physician.’' His school 
endeavored to place medical knowledge on a scientific basis and to free 
it somewhat from supernaturalism and priestcraft. The main flaw in his 
system was the theory, of the four humors which make up the body- 
blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile. Aristotle made valuable obser- Aristotle as 
vations in botany, zoology, and psychology. He also performed an in- 
valuable service by collecting and systematizing existing data in many 
fields. His works fell into the hands of the Muslims of the Middle Ages, 
and by them were diffused into Western Europe and became the chief 
source of scientific knowledge of the Western world before the sixteenth 
century. Indeed, Aristotle’s system of the physical universe, described 
below, was virtually unchallenged until the seventeenth century. To 
Aristotle 

All matter is somehow made up of the four elements, earth, air, fire, and 
water, which in their turn contain the four “qualities,” heat, cold, dryness, 
and moisture, in binary combination. 

The earth is a sphere. It is fixed as the center of the universe, which is 
itself spherical. 

The stars and planets move with uniform velocity in concentric circles 
round the earth. 

The universe is finite.® 

The Hellenistic was the greatest age of science before modern times, 
with Alexandria the center of activity. The lines of investigation followed Hellenistic 
by Hellenistic scientists touched upon most fields of natural science. In 
geometry the best-known figures were Archimedes (287-212 b.c.) who (I) 
made monumental additions to the science, and Euclid (flourished about ^atics 
300 B.c.) whose Elements contained a synthesis of the geometry of the 

1 The Hippocratic oath is named after him; 

2 Charles Sinjjer, "The Greeks and Scientific Discovery,” in J. A. Hamtnerton. ed., Uni- 
versal World History, 'Wise, 1937, III, 757. I 
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1, Woman Canying Casket — fresco (Laie 
Minoan period, about 1500 d.c.), Athens Na- 
tional Museum, Tins elegant painting is typical 
of the Aegean civilization. The inhabitant-s of 
the Aegean area were in contact with other 
contemporary groups, which would account for 
the elegant .stylization of this conventionally 
painted lady. Like the A.ssyrian, Egyptian, or 
Pensian arti,st, the painter here is primarily in- 
terested in the problem of creating a two- 
dimensional design that fills a given space ade- 
quately; he did not or could not create the il- 
lusion of the third dimension, for the rules 
of perspective were probably as yet unknown. 

2, Statue of the so-callcd Apollo type (about 
600 B.C.). The beginnings of a .specifically Greek 
art in the Aegean area arc found in this figure, 
which .symbolizes the desire on tJte part of the 
people to make concrete physical representations 
of their gods (or their dead). It is interesting 
to compare a figure such as this with Egyptian 
works that must have influenced it (e.g., the 
Hatshepsut, Kaaper, etc.) and observe the same 
conventional treatment. 

3, The Acropolis of Athens (fifth century b.c.). 
The art of the Ancient Greeks reached its cli- 
max under the great state.sman Pericle.s. With 
Phidias as director, the famous series of build- 
ings on the Acropolis in Athens were con- 
structed and decorated with free-standing and 
relief sculptures. What we see here is only a 
reconstruction, but it .suggests the appearance 
and arrangement of the buildings. These sacred 
hills of the Greek city-states were usually em- 
bellished with various temples, one to the chief 
god of the State and others to less important 
deities and local heroes. A .sacred way led from 
one to another, and along this path were erected 
other edifices such as a theater and sometimes 
a stadiurn. 

i,. Athena Leninia (about 450 b.c.). The gen- 
eral style of Phidias, supervisor of many of 
the Acropolis structures, can perhaps be sum- 
marized in this figure of the dignified Atliena, 
goddess of wisdom. Full of queenly beauty, gen- 
erously proportioned, and yet almost austere in 
its severity, this heroic statue personifies the 
detached and idealistic attitude of the Greeks 
as expressed in their art. Despite its idealized 
quality it must be noted, however, that the figure 
appeans quite human, in keeping with the atti- 
tude of the Greeks toward their gods.’ 


5. The Parthenon— restored (447-432 b.c.). 

The most celebrated building of Ancient Greece 
was the temple to Athene Partheno.s (the Virgin 
Athena) on the Acropoli.s. Thi.s building, in its 
restored form, is typical of Greek temple struc- 
ture.s. Colunin.s ran all around the building, 
which was capped with a sloping roof. The 
Parthenon was decorated with four different 
types of sculpture; the enormous free-standiug 
ivory and gold figure of Athena in the interior 
of the temple, the larger-than-life-iiize figures of 
gods in the triangular spaces (pediments) over 
the columns in the front and rear, the sculp- 
ture in high relief in the small square spaces 
(metopes) which were directly untler the pedi- 
ments and ran around the entire building, and 
finally a 500-foot frieze on the outer wall, di- 
rectly behind tlie column.s', known as the Pan- 
athenaic frieze. 

(i. Theseus, East Pediment of the Parthenon 
(447-433 B.C.). This is one of the few remain- 
ing figures from the badly damaged Parthenon, 
It shows the .same general qualities of tremen- 
dous physical force combined with dignity and 
restraint seen in the Athena above. The figure 
is shown lying down so as to conform to the 
.slope in the .sides of the pediment, a problem 
which always confronted the decoratons of 
these buildings. 

7. NiXe Fastening Her Sandal, Athena Nike 
Temple (about 450-430 b.c.). In this example 
of relief sculpture from one of the small build- 
ings on the Acropolis . (dedicated to the vic- 
torious Athena) we see the tremendous ability 
of the Greek artist to sum up a particular qual- 
ity, gesture, or state of mind. What is most im- 
portant in this relief is the amazing skill of the 
artist in revealing the figure beneath the , 
drapery, and, in the masterly expre.ssion of 
movement in the folds, to give the illusion of 
actual cloth. 

8. Discus Thrower, after Myroji (about 475 
B.C.). Among the sculptors of the fifth century 
B.c. Myron occupied himself particularly with 
the problem of the human figure in action, as 
in the Discus Thrower. Here he caught the ath- 
lete at die very height of the action and de- 
picted accurately the play of muscles and the 
firm coordination and relaxation of the skilled 
performer; strikingly, the athlete’s face is shown 
calm and unperturbed by the strain. The num- 
lier of Greek _ sculptures depicting athletes dem- 
onstrates the importance of sport in that .society. 
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9. Spearhearcr, after Polyclitus (about 420 n.c.). 
The young athlete on his way to the stadium 
moves forward slowly and confidently, with the 
same air of restrained power tliat we saw in 
the Theseus of the Parthenon (see Fig. 6), but 
with less emphasis on physical strength. This 
figure was long known as the “canon,” or rule, 
for it was believed that its proportions best ex- 
pressed the ideals of the Greek artist and of the 
Greeks themselves. All three of the outstanding 
sculptors of the fifth century b.c., Phidia-s, 
Myron, and Polyclitus, furnished the same im- 
pres.sion of restraint, idealism, and a striving 
for a typical rather than a specific being. 

10. Hermes of Praxiteles (350 b . c .). The war 
with Sparta left Athens weakened and reduced 
to second place in politics. As a result, tire 
Athenian turned from his ideal of the State to 
that of the individual. The serene optimism 
that had created the Parthenon gave way to 
skepticism and the empha,sis on the individual 
observable in the philosophy of Plato. As a re- 
sult, the Greek artists stressed physical beauty 
and psychological attitudes rather than tire se- 
vere and idealistic qualities of the earlier period. 
The Hermes — in negligence of posture, dreamy 
expression, and the half-smile on the lips — is 
an excellent example of this new development; 

11. Apoxyomenos, after Lysippus (about 330 
B.c.) . This statue of a youth scraping off the 
oil that he has rubbed on his body after exer- 
cise in the stadium is much more individualis- 
tic than the great work of the fifth century; 
in facial expression, it is an intensification of 
the delicately indicated introspection in the 
Hermes. The body, like that of the Plermes, no 
longer conforms to the “canon” of the Spear- 
bearer (see Fig. 9), but is slimmer, softer, and 
more natural. This phase of Greek art is usu- 
ally known by the name of the “beautiful style.” 

12. Voting Between Ajax and Odysseus — red- 
figured cylix (fifth century b.c.). All that we 
know of Greek paintings is from the decorations 
of the many excellent pieces of pottery that 
have come down to us. These were sometimes 
painted in black on the original red surface, or 
else (as in this case) dipped in black paint 
after which certain portions were scraped away. 
The beauty of the Greek vases lies not only in 
the strength of the drawings but also in the 
skill with which the figures are accommodated 
to the shape of the vessel. This cup presents a 
scene from Flomer’s 7 /<W. 
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13. SCOPAS: Head of a Youth (about 430 b.c.). 
The tendency toward realistic expression is per- 
haps best summed up in a figure of this type, 
which shows no longer either introspection or 
gentle melancholy but rather a specific degree 
of suffering. Although we know little else of 
the work of Scopas than this head and frag- 
ments of others, his name is generally associated 
with work depicting intensity of feeling. This 
influence spread very shortly to other parts of 
the Greek world. 

ie^. Ni\e of Samothrace (about 300 b.c.). This 
impressive victory figure illustrates the growing 
tendency toward realistic expression. The wind 
whips the spray-moistened drapery back against 
the body, to which it clings tightly. A sculpture 
such as this no longer shows the delicacy and 
restraint of the little victory figure seen before 
(.see Fig. 7) but rather, as it stands forward in 
its vibrant and challenging way, a tendency 
towards full physical and emotional expression. 

15. Dying Gaul (about 241 b.c.). A sculpture 
of this type accurately exemplifies the Hellenis- 
tic, or Alexandrian, Age. During the third and 
.second centuries b.c. tribes of Gauls tried to 
force their way into the Greek world, with 
varying degrees of -success. This figure was part 
of a commemorative monument set up in honor 
of a Greek victory over these people, and is 
interesting to us because it shows not only more 
human and emotional values than before, but 
also because it represents a specific individual 
from a specific tribe, faced with a definite situa- 
tion — alone, far from home, and dying. This 
overtly romantic appeal became very popular 
during the Hellenistic Age and marks a sharp 
break with what is commonly known as the 
Classical ideal. 

16. Apollo Belvedere (early third century b.c.). 
Not only did the sculpture of this period be- 
come more direedy emotional in its expression 
but it also sliowed in many cases a tendency 
toward exaggeration of form, .-is in tlie Apollo 
Belvedere. The proportions of a figure of this 
type are elongated and elegant, almost man- 
nered and artificial in character. In fact, the 
gesture of this very courtly Apollo, who is sup- 
posed to be in the act of discharging an arrow, 
is not very convincing. The “elegant manner” 
typified certain aspects of the Flellcnistic Age 
and many centuries later, under similar circum- 
stances, it was revived at Rome. 
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Classical period, it has remained a standard textbook down to our day. 
Plane add spherical trigonometry represented the furthest advance of 
the Alexandrians, who were prevented from going on to calculus by 
their ignorance of algebraic notation. 

The Hellenistic astronomers, working with ideas familiar to Aristotle, 
evolved a system which was accepted for two thousand years. Although 
the Copernican theory that the earth rotates about the sun was dimly 
envisaged by Aristarchus of Samos (about 275 b.c.), the accepted Hel- 
lenistic view of the cosmos was that described a few centuries later by 
Ptolemy of Alexandria in his Almagest. The Ptolemaic system, which 
assumed that the sun rotated about the earth, was not overthrown .until 
the time of Copernicus (sixteenth century). Perhaps the greatest Plel- 
lenistic astronomer was Hipparchus, who devised astronomical instru- 
ments, including, so far as we know, the first astrolabe and celestial globe, 
and prepared the best star chart before modern times. 

So commercial a people as the Alexandrians were bound to become 
good geographers. They knew, for example, that the earth was round. 
Eratosthenes invented an instrument for measuring the circumference 
and diameter of the earth, and his figures were remarkably accurate. 
Crates of Mallos (about 175 b.c.) was aware that titles are caused by the 
attraction of the sun and moon. The really remarkable geographical 
knowledge of the Greeks was collected shortly before the Christian era 
by Strabo in his Geography, and later by Ptolemy in his Geographical 
Treatise. Ptolemy’s maps were the best in the Classical world. 

The study of physics and mechanics was virtually founded in the 
Hellenistic Age, an achievement that was facilitated by the great advances 
in mathematics. Euclid seems to have grasped the theory of the reflec- 
tion of light, while a book ascribed to Ptolemy describes accurate experi- 
ments in the study of refraction. Archimedes worked out many (j|: the 
basic principles of static mechanics and hydrostatics, including the 
equilibrium of weights, the law of specific gravity, and the wedge, lever, 
pulley, and screw. 

Hero of Alexandria, who flourished about 100 b.c., was perhaps the 
most brilliant mechanician of antiquity. Among the inventions credited 
to him are the siphon, fire-engine, water-organ, air pump, thermoscope, 
and a sphere turned by steam. The Alexandrians failed to make use of 
Hero’s important devices. 

Biology and medicine were carried by the FIcllenistic Age to new peaks 
of achievement. Dioscorides’ book on materia medica, although savoring 
much more of alchemy than chemistry, was used far clown into modern 
times. The researches of Herophilps in 'anatomy and Erasistraius in 
physiology were not superseded until the time of Leonardo da Vinci 
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and Vesalius. Hellenistic physicians were familiar with gynecology and 
obstetrics in a rudimentary form, and with the value of diet and preven- 
tive hygiene. They improved the methods of diagnosis and prognosis, 
and experimented widely with drugs. This knowledge was recorded in 
the one hundred and fifty treatises of Galen of Pergamum (129-199 a.d.) 
whose collected work, containing much false as well as true knowledge, 
became one of the most popular textbooks of the Middle Ages, 

X. GREEK ART AND LITERATURE 

To the Greeks, art and literature were an integral part of the life 
of the citizen. Such abstract ideals as rhythm, proportion, balance, order, ideals of 
and taste meant as much to them as civic freedom and participation in 
political affairs, or the ability to live happily as individuals. To the ture 
cultured Greek, art was a daily experience, not, as with us, something 
set aside in galleries and museums. 

The reasons for the Greek devotion to art may be summarized as 
follows: (1) Greek society was thoroughly secular, free at once from Reasons for 
the restraints of religious formalism and the need to prepare for an 
afterlife. The Greeks lived for the present and desired to live beautifully to art 
if they could. (2) The citizen enjoyed such extensive freedom that the 
artist did riot fear political interference. (3) The Greeks believed that art 
contributed to the prestige and honor of the city-state, so that their intense 
public spirit was brought into play to foster and encourage its growth. 

(4) The Greeks possessed a rich and varied mythology which provided 
the artist with a plentiful supply of subjects. (5) It is also argued that 
the variety of the physical environment— mountain and plain, river and 
sea, barren headland and forested island — together with the sharpness of 
line and color which was due to the clearness of the air, increased the 
Greeks’ capacity for esthetic appreciation. 

According to Professor Percy Gardner, Greek art was characterized 
by; (i) interest in and appreciation of man as a physical being, (2) sim- Chamctcr- 
plicity in line and form, (3) a well-developed sense of proportion, (4) G,!eeka,.t 
naturalism (as opposed to conventionalization), (5) idealism (the ability 
to rise above the imperfect and sordid), (6) patience in the search for 
perfection, (7) actual joy in achievement, and (8) the sense of fellowship 
(the opposite of individual expression on the part of the artist).’- 

With Greek art we move into a realm that is familiar to us for several 
reasons. First, Greek art has' not only survived in large quantities, either 
in the original or in Roman copies, but it has been widely imitated in 

1 Pfi-cy G.ardner, ‘The Lamps of Greek Art,” in R. W. Ijvingstone, ed., The Legacy of 
Greece, Oxford, 1924, pp. 355-387. 
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modern times. Secondly, its secular orientation is more agreeable and 
Bases of the comprehensible to us than that of the supernaturalistic art of the Ancient 
Stan Near East. Thirdly, in two media, architecture and sculpture, the Greeks 
assimilated the traditions and ideas of preceding civilizations and 
wrought a remarkable synthesis of their own. 

The Greeks, versatile in other respects, were not less so in art. They 
made vital contributions to virtually all phases of plastic art, but here 
we can only brieHy indicate their advances in the two supreme media, 
architecture and sculpture. Greek painting, which may have been as 
remarkable as Greek sculpture, has unfortunately almost entirely van- 
ished. 

The most notable example of Greek architecture was the temple, each 
Architec- dedicated to some deity and usually located on the acropolis of the 
city-state. The Greek temple, in its most perfect form, as in the Parthe- 
. non at Athens,^ was smaller than the Egyptian, more symmetrical and 
unified. Symmetry, decorum, and simplicity were the major ideals of 
Greek art, as of Greek life. The temple was a large rectangular marble 
building, surrounded by regularly spaced columns and capped by a gabled 
roof. There were three parts: a shallow portico rising from low steps, a 
long sanctuary containing the image of the god or goddess, and a 
smaller room for the priests. There were no windows. Being an outdoor 
people, the Greeks concentrated on the exteriors, adorning the columns 
with exquisite capitals, and the pediments and entablatures with mag- 
nificent sculptures; sometimes the columns themselves were sculptured 
figures (caryatids). The Greeks did not use the arch and paid little 
attention to the interiors of their buildings. 

Greek architecture, both temples and other buildings, was distinguished 
The three by its columns or pillars, of which there were three types, or orders: 

Doric”ionk' Doric, lonic, and Corinthian. The first, used chiefly on the Greek main- 
Cotinthian land, had a simple capital and no base. The second, found primarily in 
the Asiatic Greece, was more delicate, and had a plain base and simply 
ornamented capital. The third, a product of late Hellenic times, had a 
highly ornamented capital.^ The Corinthian capital was extensively used 
by the Romans. 

Sculpture was raised by the Greeks to a level of excellence which has 
been rarely, if eVer, equaled. Beginning where the Egyptians left off, 
the Greeks mastered die techniques of carving in stone or bronze, and 
went on to establish canons of beauty which Western art has followed 
ever since. 

^ See illiistriulons opposite p. 208. 

“ The Greek architecturaL orders may be observed in the fnllowins 0x1.-1111 rcm,iins; the 
Doric style in the Parthenon, the Ionic in the Temple of Nike (Gocidc-ss of Victory), and 
the Corintlii.'in in the Monument of Lysicrates, all at Athens. 
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Sculpture was most often associated with civic religion and athletics; 
frequently statues graced the tombs of eminent men. Sculptural decora- Origins of 
tion, both free-standing statues and reliefs, was an integral part of public 
architecture. The Greeks utilized every conceivable place on the outside 
of the temple or tomb where a statue or relief would add to its beauty. 

Inside the temple was placed a monumental statue of the deity to whom 
the building was dedicated. Athletic contests, which had a religious as 
well as a popular role in Greek life, were commemorated with statues 
of the victors. 

In the earliest or Archaic period of Greek sculpture, dating from about 
625 B.C., Egyptian influence was still strong. The pose was rigid, the Archaic 
face had a blank expression, and no attempt was made to delineate the 
anatomy of the body in detail.^ Unlike the Egyptian, however, the Greek 
was unrestrained by convention and freely experimented with techniques 
and ideas. Moreover, though much of his subject matter was associated 
with religion, he had a secular approach to art. The gods were but human 
beings idealized, and as a result, Greek sculpture became more and more 
naturalistic, expressing in its naturalism the ideals and attitudes of life 
in the city-state. 

In the second period of Greek sculpture, which roughly coincided with 
the fifth century b.c., the artists achieved technical mastery and their Second 
works depicted idealized types rather than individuals. This was the 
Golden Age of Greek art, as it was of Greek culture in general. For the sculpture 
first time, schools of art appeared, of which the outstanding (so far as 
we know) were those associated with Myron (who flourished about 
450 B.C.), Polycletus (about 430 b.c.), and Phidias (about 500-432 b.c.). 

The latter was sculptor and architect of the Parthenon. Myron’s Discus 
Thrower? for example, shows how far behind the Greeks had left their 
masters, the Egyptians. It is a simple figure of a young athlete at the 
moment of greatest tension. The anatomical structure is perfectly drawn, 
the expression is graceful and strong, simple yet beautiful. 

In Phidias Greek art reached its peak, and it may be well to describe 
here in some detail the sculptures of the Parthenon, which were made Phidias 
under his supervision; some of them may have been actually carved by 
him. On one end of the pediment was portrayed the Birth of Athena, 
and on the other the Conflict between Athena and Poseidon for the 
right to protect Athens. Under the porticoes was a frieze over five hun- 
dred feet long depicting the Panathenaic Procession, an annual celebra- 
tion in which the patron deity of the city was provided with a new robe 
and in which all the citizens took part. The Parthenon frieze, with its 

i See 'Apollo statue opposite p. 209, and compare with Egyptian figures opposite p. 80. 

® See illustrations between pp. 208 and 209. 
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hundreds of figures, is the most famous bas-relief in the Western world. 
The naturalness of the human figures, their beauty of pose a)id serenity 
of expression, have never been surpassed. 

In the third period of Greek art, which may be regarded as coinciding 
with the fourth and third centuries, the style became more personal and 
less severe. “In the fourth century,” says Professor Gardner, “the attitudes 
represented in statues begin to suggest ease and repose. ... In the third 
century, the study of anatomy affects the art of sculpture : the artists 
know not only the human figure as it appears to the observer, but the 
exact form of the muscles beneath the skin, and the way in which their 
tension affects the surface.”^ Two of the leading sculptors of this era 
were Praxiteles “ (who flourished about 340 b.c.) and Scopas (fourth 
century b.c.). 

The Greeks achieved virtual perfection in many minor arts. Greek 
pottery was exported to the whole Mediterranean world. It was always 
practical as well as beautiful, and its decoration, at first reflecting ideas 
and motifs borrowed from Asia Minor, Egypt, and Crete, in time ac- 
quired a style of its own. After the seventh century b.c. Oriental flower 
and geometrical influences tended to disappear and Greek vases were 
painted with delightful human and animal figures which reveal to us 
many facts about Greek life.* Between the best ceramic decorations and 
the sculptures (such as those on the Parthenon) there was the closest 
affinity. The style of both was naturalistic, and the. chief intention of 
the artists was to portray life aroimd them in a serene and stately manner. 

The Greeks were also eminent workers in jewelry, coins, and metal- 
warcj bringing to these crafts that love of delicate workmanship and 
beautiful form which distinguished all their art. 

The Greeks produced the first well-rounded literature and in doing 
so created most of our literary forms. Having no earlier sources to draw 
upon, they were obliged to originate, and during the course of their 
literary development they evolved epic and lyric poetry, the pastoral 
ode, drama (both tragedy and comedy), literary criticism, historical 
writing, and the philosophical dialogue. Indeed, the only important 
literary forms the Greeks did not invent were satire and the prose novel, 
both created by the Romans. ; 

Greek literature began with Homer, His spirit and heritage influenced 
the whole course of Greek literary production, and his achievement has 
not diminished through the ages. Whether “Homer” was a man or, as 

1 Percy Gardner, “The Genius of Greek Art,’’ in J. A. Hammetton, ctl., Universal World 
HMJtocy, Wise, 1937, III, 661. 
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some have tried to prove, a group of compilers, is a question that con- 
cerns only scholars. It is enough for us that the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
two epics about the Trojan War, are in the first rank of poetry. The 
epic is a poem that recounts in narrative form the achievements of a 
historical or legendary hero. Almost all great epics in Western literature 
have imitated, in structure at least, the Homeric poems.^ 

The migrant Aeolians, driven out of the Peloponnesus by the conquer- 
ing Dorians, brought to Asia Minor the ancient Achaean legends and 
folk tales. These tales, which had been passed from generation to gener- 
ation in song and story, were polished and given new form by Homer 
about 900 B.c. The Iliad recounts the events of twenty-eight days during 
the tenth year of the Greek assault on Troy; the Odyssey, the homeward 
wanderings of Odysseus, one of the Greek leaders. Both poems are 
simple and direct — the Odyssey a little less so than the other~and in 
both the “tale’s the thing.” The Iliad and Odyssey became the great 
national epics of Greece. 

The second important figure in Greek literature was Hesiod (about 
750 B.c.) whose two poems, Worlds and Days and the Theogony, dis- 
cussed, as their titles indicate, farm life and the origin of the gods and 
the universe. Hesiod invented the “georgics” (poems about agriculture) 
which became popular in Roman days and in the neo-Classical period of 
Western literature. 

Greek lyric poetry differed from ours in that it was a musical compo- 
sition, a song written for religious ceremony and accompanied by the 
lyre (hence the name “lyric”) or a chorus. The greatest of the lyric poets 
were Sappho of Lesbos (flourished about 600 b.c.), Alcaeus (620-580 
B.C.), Anacreon (about 563-478 b.c.), and Pindar (about 522-448 b.c.). 
The work of the lyric poets has largely disappeared, and we know them 
chiefly from discussions by writers of antiquity. The scraps of Sappho’s 
verses which have survived show that she was a master of technique, 
particularly of the ode (the Greek ode was always accompanied by a 
chorus), as well as of the art of describing passion. Alcaeus was renowned 
for his political poems, hymns to the gods, and love songs. Anacreon 
was chiefly a court poet, and his reputation rested on delightful lyrics 
glorifying the pleasures of life. Pindar was probably the greatest lyric 
poet of Ancient Greece. He tried his hand on many poetic forms, but 
only his Epicinian Odes, celebrating the victories of various athletic con- 
quests, have come down to us. Although Pindar’s moods were chiefly 
lyrical, his work possessed a dramatic quality which presaged the coming 
of the great age of Greek drama. Pindar was venerated as a master of 

1 Cj. Vt'rgil's 'Aeneid, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Catnoens’s Lusiad, Spensci-’s Faerie Queene, 
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imagery, style, mood, and fauldess craftsmanship. His odes were widely 
imitated by French and English poets in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Greek literature may be said to have reached its Golden Age in Athens 
in the sixth and fifth centuries b.c. In this period the chief medium 
was the drama, 

Greek drama originated in the annual spring festival of the wine god, 
Dionysus. At first it consisted merely of a small chorus and a leader. 
The latter recounted, while the former solemnly chanted, adventures 
from the life of the god. The beginnings of true drama came when one 
of the chorus emerged from the group to answer the leader: dialogue 
and some light action soon developed. It was with little more than this 
that Aeschylus (about 525-456 b.c.), the first great writer of tragedy, 
started. He introduced a second actor to match the leader, and separated 
chorus and dialogue. From his work through that of Sophocles (496-406 
B.c.) and Euripides (480-406 b.c,), Greek tragedy developed by intro- 
ducing more actors, more action, and more dialogue. The chorus declined 
in importance and, though the dramas were still presented during the 
festival of Dionysus, the god was largely forgotten; the dramatists went 
back to legends and mythology for their subjects. 

The plays of Aeschylus^ have an heroic quality and a grandeur that 
makes them akin to the Homeric poems. His argument, the same in every 
play, embodies the average Greek’s attitude toward the gods and the 
universe. The hero or heroine of each play has broken some moral law 
and the plot is really a long discussion of the punishment involved. In 
each case the protagonist goes to his death. The conflict in classic Greek 
tragedy was that between the individual and the ethics of the group; 
since group loyalty was above individual freedom in Greece, the culprit 
never escaped punishment, no matter how justifiable his crime. Sophocles,^ 
perhaps the greatest of the Greek tragedians, was a better delineator of 
character than Aeschylus; he also increased the importance of the dra- 
matic dialogue. His Oedipus Rex is perhaps the clas.sic example of Greek 
tragedy. Euripides” broke new ground. His plays were more personal, 
more subjective and “modern” than those of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
The chorus became less important, the legendary figures less grand. 

r Aeschylus is said to have written seventy plays, but only seven .survive: The Persians 
(which breaks away from legendary themes and deals with the war in which Aeschylus 
took part), The Suppliants, Prometheus Bound, Seven Against Thebes, ,ind Orestcia (a trilogy 
dealing with Agamemnon and his family). 

“Sophocles wrote more than a hundred plays, of which only seven have come clown 
to us: the Plectra, Oedipus ReX, Oedipus at Colonus, Antigone, Ajax, Philoctetes, and 
Trachiniae. His dramas are still regularly performed. 

Nineteen of Euripides’ tragedies survive, the chief of which are; Alcestis. Medea, The 
Bacchae, Iphlgenia Among the Taurians, and Iphigenia at Attlis. 
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Euripides left the mark of skepticism on his work. His gods and men 
were human rather than heroic; at times they became even pathetic. 

Euripides was in many ways a romantic rather dian a classical dramatist, 
and for that reason his dramas are more popular in our time than those 
of his predecessors. 

Greek comedy also developed from the worship of Dionysus, and 
was divided into two types: the comedy of situation or topical farce, of Greek 
which Aristophanes^ (448-385 B.c.) was a master, and the comedy of 
manners (called the ‘‘New Comedy”), in which Menander (342-291 b.c.) 
took the lead. Aristophanes had lyrical power, a bold wit, and critical Aristophanes 
acumen. His plays rang with political satire, and the older masters 
(Sophocles and Euripides) as well as notable contemporaries like Socrates, 
were the butt of his telling and often rough humor. Menander was a 
more sophisticated writer and relied upon verbal wit rather than hu- 
morous situations. We know his plays only through the adaptations 
of the Romans, Plautus and Terence. 

Greek literature had three outstanding historians: Herodotus (about 
484-425 B.C.), Thucydides (about 471-400 b.c.), and Xenophon (about History 
434-355 B.C.). Herodotus, sometimes called the “father of history,” wrote 
an anecdotal account, based on the struggles between Greece and 
Persia, of the history and manners of the Ancient peoples. Thucydides, 
who wrote a comprehensive history of the contemporary Peloponnesian 
War, had a more intellectual approach to his art than Herodotus, and 
attempted to reduce it to a science. Xenophon, whose most famous work, 
the Anabasis, describes the expedition of young Cyrus, claimant to the 
throne of the decadent Persian Empire, had little dramatic power or 
philosophical insight, but was a good soldier and so was able to give a 
plain, straightforward account of his subject. 

No sketch of Hellenic literature would be complete without mention 
of Demosthenes (about 383-322 b.c.), most eloquent of Greek orators. Oratory 
His Philippics— orzXxons calling upon the Greeks to unite against their 
common enemy, Philip of Macedon — are among the greatest examples 
of prose literature in the world. Only Cicero and Burke may be ranked 
with him. 

XI. GREEK RELIGION 

The religion of the Greeks sprang from the religious ideas and prac- 
tices of the Minoans and Mycenaeans, on the one hand, and from those Charactcr- 
of the invading Hellenes, on the other. Throughout its development, it 
remained basically the religion of an agricultural and pastoral people, religion 

r The Knights, Frogs, Clouds, Birds, and Lysistrata are perhaps the best of Aristophanes’ 
extant phays. There are excellent English translations of all the great Greek dramas. 
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Its gods originated as nature spirits but rapidly became anthropomor- 
phized. In fact, the inhabitants of Olympus were much more human 
in their actions and attitudes than the gods of any other people. The 
Greeks never developed a priest class, they had no sacred hook, and 
their religion possessed no vital spiritual force. No sharp distinction was 
made between the benevolent powers and those which enticed man into 
evil. Greek religion was essentially a contractual religion, in which the 
worshiper sought to discover the will of the gods and to gain their favor 
by proper performance of rites and the offering of appropriate sacrifices. 
I'he Greeks turned to their gods for aid in the struggle for happiness 
and for life itself. Thus the relationships between gods and men were 
regarded as materialistic rather than spiritual. The Greeks had only a 
hazy idea of the afterlife and placed little emphasis upon either rewards 
or punishments in the hereafter. Their religion endeavored primarily to 
make life on earth more satisfactory and desirable. 

Greek religion, possibly because of these very characteristics, did not 
create for itself a special sphere of social and cultural activity, but entered 
ubiquitously into the activities of the family, the state, and the business 
world. Church and state were one and the same, and priests were public 
officials. Piety and reverence were regarded as civic duties, atheism and 
sacrilege as treason. Religion and patriotism were fused. Greek religion 
was likewise identified with art, music, and literature; in fact, it encour- 
aged the growth of the artist’s imagination far more than it brought 
into existence either a private or a public con.science. 

The Greek pantheon— -the gods and goddesses of Olympus— was given 
definite form by Homer and Hesiod, yet it cannot be said that their 
writings comprised a sacred book; they were regarded primarily as litera- 
ture rather than as a fixed religious canon. This circumstance, combined 
with the lack of a priest class, made Greek religion vulnerable to the 
attacks of philosophic .speculation and rational skepticism. Such attacks 
began in the sixth century b.c., with the Nature Philosophers, and con- 
tinued throughout the Hellenic period. As we have seen, the Epicurean.s 
of the Plcllcnistic Age, while not denying the existence of the gods, re- 
garded religion as harmful to mankind because of the fear of the super- 
natural which it engendered. Different Epicurean philosophers interpreted 
the divine force in different ways, but none agreed v^fith the ideas of the 
people. The masses, however, held faithfully to the religion as it was origi- 
nally framed, and practiced daily the customary rites and sacrifices. 

Religious festivals, held to propitiate divine forces, such as fertility, 
and as part of the state cults of the various poleis, had an important part 
in the practice of Greek religion. They provided opportunity for group 
participation in ceremonies, contests, readings, and dramatic performances 
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wliich were believed to be as pleasing to the gods as to the participants 
and spectators. It was through these festivals that religion became an in- 
fluential part of Greek culture. 

Certain ceremonies held in high honor by the Greeks were inherited 
from the mystery religions (which arose in very early times). The most The 
important of these were the Eleusinian mysteries and Orphism (the cult “fig[o4 
of Dionysus) . The mystery religions had secret ceremonies to which only 
the initiate and purified were admitted; in general, in Greece as else- 
where in the Levant, they assured their members of salvation and eternal 
life by establishing a mystical relationship between them and the god 
who had suffered to win such benefits for mankind. As Greek society 
weakened and economic conditions decayed, such promises of personal 
immortality became more attractive and the mystery cults gained in 
popular appeal. 

The Greeks also believed that they could discover the intentions of 
the gods and use them as a guide. To do so, they interpreted omens Religious 
(signs given in dreams, the flight of birds, thunder and lightning, and 
the behavior of other natural phenomena), practiced divination (for 
example, the examination of the entrails of sacrificed animals), and con- 
sulted oracles. An oracle was usually obtained through the mediation of 
a specially gifted priest or priestess to whom the deities revealed their 
will in some fashion, as by the rustling of leaves or the rumblings of 
a person made ecstatic by the invisible god’s presence. The chief Greek 
oracle was that of Apollo at Delphi, where the priests interpreted the 
mumblings of the Pythoness, a priestess who allowed herself to be over- 
come by fumes in order to receive her inspiration. The Delphic oracle 
wielded great influence throughout Greek history. 

In general, Greek religion, being social and contractual, admirably 
stimulated the growth of Greek civilization. The relationship it estab- Greek re- 
lished between gods and man freed the Greeks from the restraints of 
conscience and thereby promoted free thought and action. Possibly its of thought 
most important aspects, viewed historically, were the mystery cults, which 
played an important part in the later development of Christianity. 

XII. THE MACEDONIAN CONQUEST AND HELLENISTIC 
’ CIVILIZATION 

In the upper Balkan Peninsula, north of Greece proper, was Mace- 
donia, a wild, mountainous country. The Macedonians, a partly Hellenic The early 
people, were hardy and warlike, good fighters and better drinkers. Of 
Warrior Folk ancestry, they were still semicivilized at the beginning of 
the fourth century b.c. The Macedonian state was loosely organized and 
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lacked a strong central government, city life, and the advantages of an 
advanced society. All this was changed during the reign of Philip II 
(359 to336B-c-)- ' „ 

As a youth, Philip had lived at Thebes during the supremacy of 
Epaminondas. Here he learned much about Hellenic civilization and, 
most important of all, was instructed in the new military tactics devised 
by Epaminondas and used by him to overthrow Spartan hegemony in 
371. Upon, becoming king, Philip reorganized both state and army, cen- 
tralizing the one and modernizing the other. The nobles, hitherto un- 
disciplined, were formed into a well-organized cavalry force, the core of 
the new military system. The infantry was developed into the Mace- 
donian phalanx, soon to become famous. The Macedonian phalanx 
differed from that of the Spartans and other Greeks in that it had a more 
open order and could readily execute difficult tactical movements. The 
Spartans had used their phalanx as a crushing weapon, depending upon 
their hoplites, moving in mass formation, to break the enemy’s ranks and 
scatter them. Philip, on the other hand, used his phalanx in close co- 
operation with the cavalry wings. The Macedonian center was responsi- 
ble for engaging and holding the enemy until the cavalry could rout 
them. In these tactical formations, calling for the skilled use of different 
parts of a single war machine, Philip improved upon the fundamental 
idea he had acquired from Epaminondas. The result was the creation 
of the finest military organization between the time of the Assyrians and 
the rise of Rome. 

The success of Philip’s reforms made Macedon a powerful threat to 
Greek independence and at the same time prepared the way for the con- 
quests of his more famous son, Alexander the Great. Philip’s ambition, 
tempered by a sincere regard for Hellenic civilization, took the form of 
a plan to place Macedon at the head of the Greek states, by force if 
necessary, and then lead the Greeks and Macedonians against the Persians, 
their common foe. Greece’s failure to unite against the Macedonian ad- 
vance was its undoing at the battle of Chaeronea in 338 b.c., where Greek 
independence was lost. Philip then attempted to combine the city-states 
into a great Elellenic League of which he, as King of Macedon, would 
be president. Even though a fair amount of self-government was left to 
each of the member-states, the Greeks accepted their new position only 
under duress. Even Philip’s respect for Greek culture failed to compensate 
for their loss of independence. 

Philip’s assassination in 336 brought his son, Alexander, then only a 
youth, to the tlmone. Rebellions in Greece were promptly put down, the 
Hellenic League was continued, and the Greek city-states lost some 
of the self-government which Philip had permitted them. Alexander 
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promptly launched the expedition against Persia which Philip had 
planned, hoping that a successful attack upon the ancient enemy of 
Hellas by Greeks and Macedonians together would go far to reconcile 
the subject city-states to Macedonian hegemony. The Persian campaign 
was more successful than Alexander had dreamed it would be, but it 
did not improve his relations with the Greeks. The complete conquest 
of the Persian Empire between 334 and 324 b.c., accompanied by migra- 
tions of many Greeks to the Orient, led to the disappearance of Hellenic 
civilization by the simple process of fusion with the civilization of the 
Ancient Orient. 

The story of Alexander’s conquests is often told, for it contains stirring 
action and great deeds of military skill and personal valor. Furthermore, 
Alexander was one of the world’s greatest generals. He fought and 
vanquished almost every kind of opponent, from the serried hosts of 
Persia to the guerrilla horsemen of Bactria and the armies of the Indus 
Valley, Anatolia, Phoenicia, Syria and Palestine, Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Iran, and the Punjab were conquered before Alexander’s army rebelled 
against further advances. By these conquests Alexander created the 
largest empire yet to arise. He was grappling with the problem of or- 
ganizing an effective administration for his enormous domains when he 
died at Babylon in 323, at the age of thirty-three. 

During the period of conquest, Alexander had sought to consolidate 
his victories by founding Hellenic cities — Alexandria in Egypt was one — 
as he advanced. Such cities were granted considerable self-government 
and were peopled with Greek and Macedonian emigrants. They were to 
serve as diffusion centers for Hellenic civilization, as well as strategic 
outposts of Alexander’s Empire. Furthermore, Alexander attempted to 
eliminate social and political distinctions between Greeks and Mace- 
donians on the one hand and the conquered peoples on the other, his 
ideal being a single imperial society*. Indeed, Alexander’s admiration 
for the Greeks did not blind him to the needs of imperial administra- 
tion. Another device adopted by the conqueror in order to establish him- 
self more firmly upon the imperial throne was emperor worship — the 
elevation of the ruler to divine rank, an idea he borrowed from tlie 
Oriental peoples whom he had overcome. Greeks as well as Easterners 
were compelled to worship him. 

Alexander’s untimely death removed what small chance there was 
for unifying so extensive an empire. For a generation and a half, his 
successors, generals in his army, fought for the spoils. The result was 
the division of Alexander’s Empire into four states, the so-called Hellen- 
istic monarchies: Antigonid Macedonia (including Greece), Ptolemaic 
Egypt, Seleucid Syria (including Iran), and Attalid Pergamum. All 
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Alexander’s conquests of the Persian Empire, 334-324 e.c., resulted in the 
civilization. The new civilization centered in the great cities of the four Flel- 
after the disruption of Alexander’s 


but the last were large and powerful. After prolonged warfare between 
them (which weakened them all disastrously), Rome came in the second 
and first centuries b.c. and took final possession of Alexander’s legacy. 

The period from Alexander’s rise to the Roman conquest of the suc- 
cessor states is known as the Hellenistic Age, its civilization as Hellenism. 
During this period the polis lost ground rapidly, the intense patriotism 
of its citizens giving way to the cosmopolitanism resulting from the 
fusion of East and West. Democracy and the city-state were replaced by 
Oriental absolutism and the imperial state. In the Hellenistic Age the 
Greeks enjoyed commercial and industrial prosperity, and the gulf be- 
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tween rich and poor widened enormously. At Alexandria and other great 
Hellenistic centers, science/ philosophy, art, literature, and literary crit- 
icism flourished, developing from Hellenic foundations. 

In this age the center of civilization returned to the East. Greece’s 
primacy had ended and Alexandria took the place of Athens. This great Alexandria: 
city now became the economic and intellectual center of the Mediter- 
ranean world, a position it held long after the rise of Home. With a city 
population of from 600,000 to 1,000,000, it wa.s the largest and wealthiest 
of Mcditerranetui cities. Ships from all quarters tied up at its wharves, 
r See pp. 207, 210-211. 
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and Hindus, Jews, Greeks, and Romans' mingled with native Egyptians 
on its broad avenues and in its well-stocked bazaars. The Pharos (light- 
house) in its harbor was 370 feet high but attracted no more attention 
than the parks and public buildings, the Museum and the Library, and 
the University. Alexandria developed a remarkable cosmopolitan cul- 
ture, the most important elements of which were passed on to the 
Romans and to the later Arabs. Similar to Alexandria in many respects. 
Other but of less importance to the history of civilization, were Antioch on the 
Syria, Pergamum in Anatolia, and Syracuse in Sicily. Each 
of these Hellenistic cities was eventually conquered by Rome and con- 
tributed greatly to the prosperity and culture of its empire. 

The Hellenistic Age came to an end with the Roman conquest of the 
Fusion -with East, in the second and first centuries b.c., and the resultant merging of 
Some Hellenistic and Roman civilization formed the composite civilization of 
the Roman Empire. The following diagram illustrates the merging of 
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civilizations during the last four centuries of the pre-Christian era. The 
trend towards unity in this period should be noted. For the first time 
since the rise of the Archaic cultures, five thousand years earlier, all the 
important civilized peoples of the Near East and the Mediterranean basin 
were drawn together under one rule and participated in the same, general 
cultural heritage. This unity, the achievement of Rome, will be discussed 
in the next chapter. 

Xni. THE ROLE OF THE GREEKS AS BUILDERS OF 
CIVILIZATION 

Of all the peoples who made great contributions to civilization, the 
Tlvc achieve- Greeks were the most creative. They have had few superiors in philo.s- 
the G*rceL 'jphy, science, architecture, art, or literature. Although Greek civilization 
vanished more than two thousand years ago, the Parthenon of Athens 
has been unsurpassed as an architectural masterpiece, the plays of Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes are still read and acted, and 
each year thousands of students spend laborious hour.s on the study of 
Plato and Aristotle, Modern life owes much of its content to lines of dc- 

^Sce diagrams on pp. ,|5 
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velopment set in motion by tlie Greeks. These things being so, how can 
we explain the achievements and influence of the Greeks, especially in 
view of the fact that, as a people, they were so few, their lands so barren 
of valuable resources, and the life span of their culture so short.? 

This question has been partly answered in the discussion in Section 
III of this chapter, where we saw how the Greeks launched a new line Oriental 
of inquiry into the nature of the world and man. Previous to the Greeks, 
the answers to man’s questions about his own destiny and the nature of 
the universe were couched in supernaturalistic terms which dated back 
to the age of the Hunters. These were elaborated and supplemented by 
the peoples of the Ancient Orient— the Sumerians, Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, and Hebrews — and provided the basis for rounded interpreta- 
tions of the meaning of life, interpretations which recognized the world 
as the theater of divine will and saw man primarily as the object of 
divine attention. This tradition likewise served as the source and in- 
spiration for the rich literatures, magnificent architecture and sculpture, 
and variety of manners and social life which characterized the Ancient 
Oriental world. The Greeks, in their turn, following the lead of philos- Greek 
ophers rather than priests and prophets, discovered a new explanation 
of life, a new interpretation of being. In terms of their findings— which intellectual 
for the most part refused to recognize divine control over human action 
— the Greeks created a new tradition, characterized by secularism, human- 
ism, liberty, and the search for worldly beauty. Through critical thought, 
reason largely supplanted emotion and belief as the guide to human 
action. The new approach was rapidly adopted by the educated class 
(the only class which actively participated in the higher cultural activities 
of Hellenic civilization). The transition from myth to reason which the 
Greeks achieved was much more than a substitution of one type of in- 
tellectual activity for another. Historically viewed, it was the iscovery 
of a new world for man. 

Unfortunately, the Greeks lacked the facilities for a thorough exploita- 
tion of their discovery. Limited by the lack of precision instruments with The 
which to measure their observations, by their ignorance of scientific 
method, and by the restriction of their discoveries to a minority of the progress 
people, the Greeks succeeded only in mapping the coastlines of the 
new intellectual world. Their explorations were confined to speculative 
philosophy and the rude beginnings of natural science; they could not 
apply science to technology and daily life, and thus the great emancipa- 
tion of society from the bonds of human labor was postponed until 
modern times. Even so, the Greeks escaped from the crushing restraints 
of Oriental despotism and priestly conventionalism, created a new art, 
ethics, and literature, and established criteria of behavior which were 
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secular and humanistic rather than supernaturalistic and otherworldly. 
Viewed historically, the Greeks were discoverers and emancipators in 
Tte society and culture. Their civilization was novel and potentially very 
role tile fertile. That they succeeded in working out only those aspects o£ the new 
Greeks order which depended upon rational analysis is a commentary upon the 
poverty of their technical equipment and the restricting effects of the 
institution of slavery. The chief weaknesses of their civilization were the 
destructive influences of incurable particularism, and the poverty of their 
technology. Thus they concentrated upon philosophic and scientific 
speculation rather than upon exact experimental science and made their 
greatest contributions in the field of abstract thought rather than in its 
application to society in general. 

Hellenic civilization collapsed towards the beginning of the third 
The Greek century B.c. largely because the poUs broke down. The Romans who 
uadition jm-ceedecl the Greeks in the West were incapable of developing further 
the lines of investigation begun by the Greeks. When Rome fell, the 
Western world entered a new period of supernaturalistic orientation, 
which lasted until the end of the Middle Ages. During this period, tlie 
Hellenic discoveries and point of view were for the most part rejected as 
unworthy of consideration, even as evil. Only at the beginning of the 
modern period was the Greek viewpoint revived, but since then, sup- 
ported by a growing technology and perfected scientific apparatus, the 
lines of inquiry marked out by the Greeks have been followed with rc- 
■ markable results. 
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I. THE FOUNDING OF THE CITY 

T he second great Mediterranean civilization of the Classical period 
was the handiwork of the Romans, a people closely akin to the 
01 itoman Greeks. We have already described the first steps in the establish- 

civilization ment of the Roman society: the peopling of Italy and the rise and fall 
of the Etruscan power.^ A brief chronology of Roman history follows: 


61(3-509 B.C. 
509-287 B.C. 
494-287 B.C. 

339-272 B.C. 

287-133 B.C. 
264-201 B.C. 
200 - 30 B.C. 
133- 27 B.C. 
27 B.C.-192 A.: 
27 B.C.- 14 A.1 
193-284 A.D. 
250-300 A.D. 
284-476 A.D. 


Etruscan rule of Rome: the monarchy 

The Peasant Republic 

Conflict between the Social Orders 

Roman conquest of Italy; the Roman Federation 

Rule of the senatorial aristocracy 

Roman conquest of western Mediterranean basin 

Roman conquest of the Hellenistic world 

The civil wars: end of the Republic 

The Principate 

The Augustan Age 

Era of military anarchy 

Period of great expansion of Christianity 

The Dominate or Christian Empire; end of Roman civilization 


The traditional date of the founding of the city, 753 b.c., may be dis- 
regarded, as it was a fiction invented during the late Republican period 
of Roman history. The Romans of that time, recently introduced to inti- 


rSee pp, 148-153 and 155-158. 
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mate acquaintance with Hellenism, which they greatly admired, sought 
to relate the origins of their city to the Heroic Age of the Greeks. The 
result was the story of the wanderings of the Trojan Aeneas from Troy 
to the Lavinian shore, and of the founding of Rome by Romulus, Aeneas’ 
descendant. Although this legend was adopted by Livy in his patriotic 
history of Rome and was developed by Virgil in the epic of Rome’s 
success, it remained a legend and must not be confused with history. 
The chronology in use during the late Republic and the Empire, which 
dated all events A.U.C. {ab urbe condita, from the founding of the 
city), merely testifies to the strength of the tradition and to the Romans’ 
lack of a true historical viewpoint. 

So far as can be determined, Rome originated as a cluster of Latin 
and Sabine villages established on the heights overlooking the best cross- 
ing of the lower Tiber. It was probably begun as an outpost against the 
Etruscan advance. When, at the end of the seventh century b.c., the 
Etruscans finally took possession of the crossing and Latium as well, 
they built a city on the seven hills and called it “Roma.” Rome was 
made the chief center of Etruscan rule in Latium and, as such, dominated 
the Latin plain. Etruscan wealth and trade were responsible for its rapid 
development. Etruscan nobles, traders, artisans, and adventurers were 
attracted to the new city and, as it grew in size and importance, other 
setders came from Latium and the mountainous hinterland. 

The advantages of Rome’s location were numerous.^ Just as Italy is 
the center of the Mediterranean world, Rome is the center of Italy. Due 
to this, Rome was always able to maneuver its armies along “interior 
lines” of communication, moving them rapidly and safely from one 
front to another, as Germany did during the World War. The hills upon 
which Rome was built gave it a much more healthful climate than the 
surrounding plain, as well as one of the most impregnable sites in the 
Classical world. The lack of a good harbor was not as disadvantageous 
as it might otherwise have been, for Rome developed as an agricultural 
and predatory rather than a commercial and industrial state. On the 
other hand, the fundamental weakness of Roman society, which resulted 
from the failure to develop a flourishing commerce and industry, may 
possibly be attributed to the same fact. A further advantage possessed 
by Rome, arising from historical rather than environmental conditions, 
was its location in the heart of a region occupied by Italic peoples closely 
related to the Romans and Latins in language, customs, and tradition. 
This circumstance gready facilitated the growth of Italian solidarity 
under Roman rule during the Republic. 

1 See Map 16, p. 156. 
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The Romans were from the beginning a mixed group, established on 
Composite the fringe of the plain occupied by the Italic Latins from whom they 
"uoimin descended. The Latin element being preponderant, the 

society and Romans spoke the Latin tongue. After the expulsion of the Etruscans, 
culture Romans formed with the Latins an alliance which survived, with 
some changes, until the Great Latin War of 340-338 b.c., when Rome 
reduced the Latins to the status of subject allies. Roman civilization, 
however, was really Etrusco-Roman, incorporating some important Greek 
elements, until the end of the fourth century b.c. 

Rome’s rebellion against the Etruscan monarchy in 509 b.c., in which 
it was ably assisted by the Latins, resulted in the establishment of a Re- 
public and the beginning of the truly Roman phase of Italy’s history. 


H. THE PEASANT REPUBLIC 


At the time of the Revolution, Rome was a tribal city-state with a back- 
Gentilc ground of gentile, patriarchal society from which it was slowly emerg- 
ofRonwn kingship and the social organization had been consider- 

socicty ably influenced by Etruscan domination. In fact, Rome’s existence as a 
walled city with commercial interests dated from the Etruscan conquest. 
During the Etruscan period, an Etruscan nobility had been added to 
the original ruling clans of Latin and Sabine origin. In these clans, or- 
ganized along the lines common to the Indo-European peoples, an ex- 
ceptional degree of power was given to the head of the group— the pater- 
jemilias. In his hands were the power of life and death over the mem- 
bers of his group, possession of the clan’s property, and general juris- 
diction over the clan’s affairs. The heads of the greater clans formed a 
council of elders — the original Roman Senatus— which advised the king 


on affairs of state and possibly also elected a new monarch upon the 
death of an old one. The adult males of the clans comprised the popular 
assembly — the comitia curiata — ^the powers of which were distinctly 
limited. Apparently the Etruscan nobles who remained in Rome after 
the Revolution conformed to this type of organization. Not all Romans, 
however, enjoyed membership in gentile clans. The majority belonged 
either to the clientes (clients, dependents of clan members) or to the 
pUbs (plebeians or commoners who, because of their lack of gentile 
membership and landed property, were denied political, civil, and re- 
ligious, as well as military rights and responsibilities) . 

In theory at least, the power to rule themselves and the city of Rome 
I was vested in the clan members (patrieii or patricians) as a whole and 
j was known as imper{um—sbso\nt& civil, military, and religious author- 
f ity. This was given to the monarch upon his election and reverted to 
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the patricians, as represented by the Senate and the comitia curiata, only 
upon the latter’s death. Imperium, an abstract concept which became the 
vehicle o£ extraordinary political powers, may be regarded as one of the 
great political inventions of the Romans, perhaps the ablest politicians 
the world has so far produced. 

The Revolution of 509 b.c. was in part a rebellion against the tyranny 
of the Etruscan monarch, Tarquinius Superbus (Tarquin the Proud), 
in part a nationalistic revolt of Romans and Latins against alien domina- 
tion. Begun by Roman patricians, it was successfully concluded only with 
the assistance of the plebeians, Latins, and Greeks from Magna Graecia, 
ancient enemies of the Etruscans. The Revolution completed and the 
Etruscans driven from Rome and Latium, the patricians monopolized 
political power, excluding the plebeians from participation in the new 
state. The monarchy was abolished and a republic took its place. A new 
alliance with the Latins was drawn up, Rome of necessity forfeiting 
much of the primacy it had held in Latium during the Etruscan period. 
The withdrawal of Rome from the Etruscan League destroyed its com- 
merce and industry, which had arisen from the activities of the Etruscans 
themselves, and Rome reverted to an almost purely agricultural economy. 

The period from 509 to 287 b.c. is known as that of the Peasant Re- 
public. During this time Rome was a nation of farmers concerned with 
two major problems: the relations (i) between patricians and plebeians 
and (2) between Rome and the other peoples of Italy. Commerce and 
industry scarcely developed but numerous constitutional and social 
changes resulted from the Conflict of the Orders and the establishment 
of the Roman Federation, and had important effects upon subsequent 
Roman civilization. 

Professor Leon Homo refers to the. two problems here mentioned as 
arising from what he calls the “internal” and “external” factors with 
which the Romans had to deal. The internal or domestic problem was 
to solve the difficulties arising from the existence of a plebeian “state,” 
devoid of political power and civil rights, within the true patrician state 
which possessed these advantages to the fullest extent. The external or 
foreign problem was to secure for Rome that degree of protection against 
her neighbors which would enable her to survive as an independent state. 
The two were inextricably related. We shall discuss the internal problem 
first, not because it was more basic, but because it developed earlier. 

It is not clearly known how the government was organized under the 
original constitution of the Republic, which was introduced at the time 
of the Revolution, nor have historians been^ able to trace very definitely 
the events of the next few generations. In general, however, it seems that 
the original Republican government consisted of a Senate of aristocratic 
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elders, an assembly of gentile citizens, and two executive officers — the 
consuls— elected annually and vested with imperium. The pattern of the 
government resembled that of the Greek city-state. The assembly {comhici 
curiata) represented the clans. The consuls, chosen from the aristocracy, 
had complete control over administrative, judicial, military, and religious 
activities. Each consul held full imperium, so that one could restrain 
the other by the exercise of his veto. For practical reasons, each assumed 
general control on alternate days or months, this being arrived at by 
mutual agreement. This principle of collegiality was apparently insti- 
tuted as a precaution against the return of tyranny. As we have said, the 
plebs were entirely excluded from political activity at the very beginning 
of the Republic. 

The Conflict of the Orders— the attempt of the plebs to win civil and 
The Conflict political equality with the patriciam— developed in two phases, the first 
Orders during the first half of the fifth century, and the second ex- 

tending from the middle of the fifth to the early third centuries li.c. 
Although hard fought on both sides, the struggle was characterized 
throughout by the absence of violence. The chief weapon of the plebs 
— which they used from the beginning — was the military strike. Through- 
out Italy during the late sixth and early fifth centuries u.c., hoplite tactics 
were being substituted for the older heroic system of fighting. Rome was 
compelled to make the change and immediately the patricians found it 
necessary to draft the plebs into the army. The military responsibilities 
assumed by the plebs enabled them to bargain with the patricians for 
political privileges commensurate with their military duties. Apparently 
The major these military changes were going on during the first two generations 
conSom Republic; at any rate, by the middle of the fifth century the 

patricians were compelled to make four major concessions to the plebs. 

First was the establishment of a magistracy — the tribuni plebis, tribunes 
(1) of the plebs — open only to plebeians and designed to provide them with 
legal advice and protection against unwarranted action lay patrician magis- 
plcbs trates. The tribunes, originally two, had increased to ten by 449 b.c. They 
were sacrosanct, that is, violence against them while in pursuit of their 
duties was a crime against the state. Eventually they gained the right 
to veto any action of the comitia. Senate, or patrician magistrate which 
they deemed injurious to their order. The tribunes became the leaders 
of the plebs in the struggle with the patricians. 

The second change was the creation of a new assembly, the comhia 
p.) ceniuriata, to take the place of the (M comitia curiata; apparently this 
e'emuriat^ was completed by the middle of the fifth century. Each Roman citizen, 
patrician or plebeian, was enrolled in one of five “classes” according to 
the amount of landed property he possessed, and was expected to provide 
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himself with the military equipment required of that class. Originally 
created for military purposes, these classes (each divided into a fixed 
number of smaller units, or centuries) served throughout the Republican 
period for voting purposes. Since voting was by centuries, the first class, 
with 98 out of 193 votes, could control the assembly if it maintained soli- 
darity. The comitia c?nturiata really comprised the body of Roman citi- 
zens who bore arms. It met under the presidency of the consuls, who also 
led the army in war. To it W'as given the right to pass laws (subject to 
senatorial approval), declare war, and elect the magistrates other than the 
tribunes of the plebs. Since this assembly was based on landed wealth, 
which was chiefly in the hands of the patricians, it did not represent an 
outstanding political victory for the plebs. 

The organization of a second new assembly, the comitia tributa, was 
also completed by about 450 b.c. Membership in the tribal assembly was 
restricted to the plebs. It was presided over by the plebeian tribunes, for 
the election of whom it was originally organized. This body was em- 
powered to pass plebi scita (formal demands to the Senate and patrician 
magistrates for action desired by the plebs, later to become laws binding 
the state as a whole). Voting was by tribes and by head within the tribes, 
so that it was much more democratic than the comitia centuriata. During 
the next phase of the Conflict of the Orders, the comitia tributa, led by 
the tribunes of the plebs, became the chief instrument whereby plebeian 
demands were forced upon the state. 

The codification of the laws, resulting in the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, 451-449 b.c., constituted the fourth concession to the plebs. Hith- 
erto the la\vs had been known only, to the patricians, a situation which 
enabled them to exploit the plebeians with impunity. Codification was 
followed by publication of the laws on twelve bronze tablets so that all 
might be aware of their content. The Laws of the Twelve Tables were 
essentially criminal and civil regulations. Their importance was twofold; 
they limited the patrician monopoly of the judicial branch of the state, 
and they comprised the original body of Roman law. 

These four concessions were accompanied by certain changes in the 
patrician magistracies. The growth of the Roman state compelled an 
increase in their number. The quaestors (treasury officials), appointed 
during the early Republic, were made elective about 447 b.c. A few years 
later, censors were introduced; they were officials entrusted with taking 
the census for military and tax purposes, assigning citizens to their re- 
spective classes in the comitia centuriata, passing upon the fitness of 
senators and knights, and awarding public contracts. They served for a 
five year term. Almost a century later, in 366 b.c., a praetor was added 
as an assistant to the consuls, taking over the greater part of the latters’ 
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judicial duties. This increase in patrician magistracies made it easier for 
the plebs to secure admission to the higher offices. 

By the end of the first half of the fifth century b.c., accordingly, the 
Limitations plebeians had made certain gains, but these, even in the aggregate, rep- 
pk^after tesented only an opening wedge in acquiring political power. The plebe- 
tbe first fans Were still excluded from the higher political offices (the patrician 
thc’conlict magistracies), as well as from membership in the Senate; their legisla- 
tive power was limited by patrician control of the centuriate assembly; 
and finally, they were prohibited from marrying patricians or entering the 
various priesthoods. During the second phase of the Conflict of the 
Orders, all these restrictions were removed, so that by the early third 
century b.c., patricians and plebeians had equal political and civil rights. 

In 445 B.C., at the beginning of the second period, a law was passed 
The second permitting the plebs to intermarry with patricians without prejudice to 
the*conflict offspring of such marriages. Between 366 and 337, all magistracies, 
including the consulship, were opened to the plebs, a step that made the 
plebeian holders of the higher magistracies eligible to membership in 
the Senate. Finally, in 300 b.c. the plebs were admitted to the various 
priesthoods. Accompanying these changes was a steady increase in the 
legislative power of the comma tributa. In 287 the tribal assembly finally 
acquired the right to pass laws that were binding upon the entire state 
without senatorial sanction. Henceforth the comitia tributa was the 
primary legislative assembly and the comitia centuriata was the chief 
elective assembly. By 287 the plebeians had gained complete political, 
civil, 'and religious equality with the patricians, Rome had become a 
truly democratic state, and the Conflict of the Orders was over. 

The resulting city-state government, of the general Indo-European 
Political and type, had a variety of magistracies organized mostly on the collegiate 
^ofdicCon- prhiciple, and was fully responsive to the needs of its most influential 
flictoEthe citizens. This state was not so completely democratic as, for example, the 
Orders Pericles, but it was a satisfactory form of government in which 

the rights of the citizen were not permitted to interfere excessively with 
the welfare of the state as a whole. Most important of all, the Conflict 
of the Orders had not weakened' the Roman citizen’.s fietas~\i\r, devotion 
to the state and the gods who protected it. In fact, Roman patriotism, 
created by the Etruscan threat and nourished by the constant menace 
of Italic neighbors, was intensified by the internal conflict between the 
two orders. 

The plebeian.s’ success may be regarded as due to the efficacy of the 
military strike at a time when Rome was struggling with the other peo- 
ples of Italy for primacy. 
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m. THE ROMAN FEDERATION 

Rome’s roles in history are those of a conqueror, a political adminis- 
trator, and a transmitter of culture. Possibly the first is the one by which The military 
it is best known; certainly in their first appearance in history the Romans 
were warriors. The Republic was born of violent revolution, the Empire histoi^ 
of a protracted series of civil wars, and Rome disappeared as a world 
capital while fighting the Northern barbarians. As we have indicated, the 
demands of armed conflict played an important part in the growth of 
the Peasant Republic, when Rome carried through its conquest of pen- 
insular Italy. , 

The causes of Rome’s wars during the Peasant Republic did not arise 
from imperialist ambition but from its need for secure frontiers. The de- Causes o£ 
mand for more land to meet the needs of a growing population was a 
negligible factor at this time. In the fifth century b.c. the Etruscans, hith- Republic 
erto supreme in northern and central Italy, were seriously challenged by 
the rebellion of the Latins and the expansion of the Italic Samnites of the 
southern Apennines. The end of that century found Etruria itself fight- 
ing a losing battle against the invading Celts (or Gauls) from Central 
Europe. The disappearance of Etruria as the major political power in 
Italy, coupled with the continued disunity of the cities of Magna Graecia 
and the increasing strength of the various Italic peoples, created a situa- 
tion in Italy as a whole in which warfare was constant. For more than 
two centuries following Rome’s appearance as an independent state, it 
fought with its neighbors. Successive conquests of peoples whose ter- 
ritories bordered on its own only gave Rome a longer frontier to defend 
and multiplied opportunities for breaking the peace. The only solution 
that Rome could find was continued conquest, until finally the peninsula 
was united under her rule and the pax Roinana brought internal strug- 
gles to an end. 

Rome first subdued the Latins, her near neighbors and kinsmen. After 
the Etruscans had been driven from Rome and Latium, the Latins re- Relations 
belled against Roman rule; the war which followed ended with the 
treaty of 493 between the Romans and the federated Latin states. This 
created a military alliance either party of which was upon demand 
obligated to aid the other when needed. As attacks upon Latium during 
the next generations came for the most part from the east and south, 
this treaty was greatly to Rome’s advantage, the Latins serving as a buffer 
against her immediate enemies. In the. fifth century Romans and Latins 
conquered and annexed the near-by Italic peoples of central Italy (Her- 
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nici, Volsci, Sabines, Aequi). Rome, as the stronger power, benefited mot c 
from such expansion than the Latins. 

Etruscan decline enabled the Romans to conquer the city of V eii, only 
War a dozen miles from Rome up the Tiber Valley. The war agaijist Veil, 
4 ° 5 ' 39 ^ fcmoved Rome’s nearest rival and inaugurated 

her advance into Etruscan territory, but also was the occasion of two 
major reforms in the Roman army: (i) the introduction of pay for the 
citizen soldiers, and (2) the introduction of the manipular system of 
organization. The first permitted the state to engage in prolonged cam- 
paigns far from Rome, the second greatly increased the efficiency of the 
army by giving it greater elasticity together with increased strength in 
operation. Further, the conquest of Veii made still more disproportionate 
the relative strength of Rome and the Latins in the Latin League. 

Just at this time, however, when Rome was beginning a most success- 
The attack ful career of expansion in central Italy, she was attacked by the Gauls 
of the Gauls succeeded in penetrating Etruria. In 390 Rome was captured 

and, with the exception of the Capitoline Flill, held for seven months. 
When the Gauls retired, bought off by a large ransom, the Latin.s proved 
rebellious, other recently conquered peoples grew restless, and the entire 
process of expansion had to begin again. The next step in Rome’s ad- 
The Great vance was thus delayed for a!mo.st two generations. Finally, in the Great 
Latin War of 340-338 b.c., the Latins were completely defeated and 
Latium brought under Roman control, and the League wa.s dissolved. 

A new policy of dealing with conquered peoples was now introduced. 
Foundations Instead of fallowing the time-honored principle of aggrandizement at 
Roman expense of the vanquished, the Romans adopted a policy based upon 
Federation the common interests of rulers and ruled. In so doing, they laid the 
foundations of the Roman Federation and made a vital contribution to 
civilization. 

The central idea of this new statesmanship was that a prudent liberality 
Nature should bind the conquered and the conqueror for the sake of their mutual 
of the interests. Its method was to remove as quickly as possible all the disabilities 
ederation entailed by subjection and by carefully graduated stages to elevate the 

subject to full citizenship and thereby arouse patriotic interest in a common 
national welfare.^ 

Some Latin states were granted full Roman citizenship, others citizen- 
status of ship with only private rights, and the remainder were admitted as allies 
theAllics varying privileges and degrees of self-government. This 

arrangement by which conquered peoples were permitted to share in 
the benefits of Roman conquests was a major .step towards the cstablisli- 
ment of Rome as the outstanding Mediterranean state. It won for the 

t Tenney Fraitk, Roman Impemlistn, Macmillan, *914, p. 33. 
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city on the Tiber the loyal 
support of the Latins and, 
as Rome’s conquests ex- 
tended throughout Italy, 
of the Etruscans and Greeks 
as well as the other Italic 
peoples. Rome secured Italy 
by the strength of its arms, 
but retained it by the wis- 
dom and moderation of its 
rule. 

We need not concern our- 
selves here with any detailed 
account of Rome’s conquest 
of peninsular Italy. Suffice it 
to say that, by relying upon 
the increased strength af- 
forded by the federal prin- 
ciple, Rome, between 327 
and 272 B.C., conquered and 
enrolled in the Roman Fed- 
eration the Samnites of 
south-central Italy, the Etrus- 
cans, and the Greeks of 
southern Italy, as well as 
various lesser peoples of the mountainous regions. The rights of the con- 
quered in the Federation varied with their past behavior and the stage of 
their civil development. The last great Italian war, against Tarentum (in 
which the Tarentines called in Pyrrhus, King of Epirus across the Adriatic, 
to aid them), was fought between 282 and 272 b.c. It demonstrated once 
and for all the strength of the Federation. Pyrrhus, after defeating the first 
Roman army sent against him, marched north through Italy, calling upon 
the allies to rally around him and throw off the Roman yoke, but was 
consistently disappointed. Pyrrhus finally withdrew, Tarentum surren- 
dered, and the last independent Italian city became a subject-ally of Rome 
and a participant in the benefits of the Roman Federation. 

Rome’s conquest of Italy not only made her the foremost power of the 
northern Mediterranean but also brought her into contact with the Greeks 
and Carthaginians of Sicily. This quickly led to conflict between Carthage 
and Rome, the two great states of the central Mediterranean, and in the 
contest the value of the Roman Federation was once more demonstrated. 



Note (i) the slowness of Roman expansion; 
(2) the inclusion of Etruscans, Italic peoples, 
and Greeks in the Federation; and (3) the 
limiting of the Federation in the north so as 
to exclude continental Italy {Gallia Cisalpina) 
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Carthage’s empire was of the Oriental type, dependent upon mercenary 
soldiers and relying upon force rather than common interest to hold 
together its various parts. The loyalty of the Italian allies enabled Rome 
to defeat even Hannibal, the greatest military leader of his age. The 
Roman statesmen of the Peasant Republic built wisely and exceedingly 
well. From many points of view, they appear to have been far more 
sagacious politically than their successors who created the great Mediter- 
ranean empire and brought the Republic to a tragic end. 

IV. THE GROWTH OF THE PROVINCIAL SYSTEM 

The completion of the conquest of Italy did not terminate Rome’s 
wars of conquest but it did mark the end of the first phase of Roman 
expansion and the introduction of new imperialist motives and different 
treatment of conquered peoples. With the Carthaginian wars with which 
expansion outside Italy began, imperialist appetites were created, and 
from then until the conquest of the Mediterranean basin was completed, 
aggression was the rule and exploitation the guiding force. 

The conquest of Magna Graecia for the first time brought Rome into 
contact with the Carthaginian sphere of influence in Sicily, the eastern 
part of which was in Greek hands, the western in Carthaginian. Old 
alliances with Carthage (commercial treaties of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B.C., legacies from the Etruscan period, and a military alliance of 
the early third century against Pyrrhus of Epirus) went by the board 
when Roman and Carthaginian interests in Sicily clashed. Rome feared 
that Carthage might become too firmly entrenched on the southern fron- 
tier of the Roman Federation; Carthage looked askance at the rapidly 
growing Roman power. In 264 b.c. a local incident in northeastern Sicily 
provided the occasion for the beginning of war between the two great 
powers. They were rather evenly matched at first, the clifference.s be- 
tween the two forms of government not fully revealing themselves until 
the war was well under way. Carthage’s naval superiority (Rome had 
practically no navy) was counterbalanced by the inferiority of its mer- 
cenary troops to the levies of the Roman Federation. 

The First Punic War (264r24i b.c.) was fought chiefly in and around 
Sicily and, after Rome built a navy, resulted in complete Roman victory. 
The terms of the treaty of peace were a heavy indemnity from Carthage 
and the cession of western Sicily and Sardinia to the victor. The new 
territories, together with Corsica, were organized by Rome into its first 
provinces (227). ; , 

The Second Punic War (218-20.1 b.c.) was fought for the same reason 
as the first (the rivalry of two expanding powers in the restricted area 
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of the central and western Mediterranean), together with Carthage’s de- 
sire for revenge. It originated in Spain, to the conquest and organization The Second 
of which Carthage had turned in order to recoup her Sicilian losses. The 
chief fields of action were Italy (where Hannibal, the Carthaginian 
general, played havoc with Roman armies from 217 to 203), Sicily, Spain, 
and North Africa. There is reason to believe that only Carthaginian sus- 
picion of Hannibal as a potential military dictator and the consequent 
refusal to furnish him with adequate supplies and reinforcements saved 
Rome from final defeat. It was when Scipio, the young Roman general, 
adopted Hannibal’s own tactics that Rome was able to defeat the Car- 
thaginians. The battle of Zama, fought near Carthage in 202, was a com- 
plete Roman victory and led to a treaty of peace in the following year. 

By the terms of this treaty, Carthage paid a crushing indemnity, gave 
up its war fleet, ceded Spain to Rome, and acknowledged its legal in- 
ability to wage war outside Africa or to declare war in Africa without 
Rome’s permission. This treaty made Carthage a subject of Rome. 

Between 264 and 201 Carthage was eliminated as a Mediterranean 
power and Rome became the most powerful state of the Mediterranean The Punk 
basin. Even the Hellenistic monarchies of the East could not compete 
effectively with the new imperial state. During the next two centuries, ppansion 
the balance of the Mediterranean world and European Gaul as well sue- 
curiibed to the attacks of the Roman legions and submitted to the Senatus 
populusqtie Romanus (the Setrate and the People of Rome). Like the 
Roman conquest of Italy, the story of its expansion over the Mediter- 
ranean basin is too long and complex to be told here. Suffice it to say that 
Macedonian aid to Carthage during the Second Punic War induced 
Rome to attack that Hellenistic kingdom as soon as Carthage was finally 
disposed of. The Second Macedonian War (200-197 quickly re- 
sulted in Macedon’s defeat. No territory was taken by Rome, but the 
Greek states were declared free of Macedonian, rule in 196. War with 
Macedon involved Rome with the Seleucid kingdom of Syria, against 
which the First Syrian War (191-189 b.c.) was waged. Again Rome was 
victorious and again no territory was annexed. Revival of Macedonian 
aggression led to the Third Macedonian War (171-168 b.c.) and another 
Roman victory. This time the Antigonid dynasty was dethroned and 
Macedon was divided into four republics, but once more Rome refused 
to take possession of any territory across the Adriatic. The booty from 
these wars (called praeda by the Romans, whence our word “predatory”) 
was so large that in 167 Rome stopped levying tributum (land tax) in 
Italy. • , 

In the first half of the second century b.c., Rome, although it had not 
greatly increased its empire, had definitely become the ruling power in 




the Mediterranean. Macedonia and Syria, the greatest Iielleni.stic states, 
The growth had been defeated, and the former’s sovereignty destroyed. The stage 
°aS 1 ons Roman expansion, and the greed of generals, soldiers, 

money lenders, and tax farmers, already stimulated by the profits of con- 
quests and annexations, put the imperialist armies in motion. During 
the next century and a quarter, Rome forcibly annexed the remainder of 
the civilized world and her ruling classes fattened themselves upon the 
spoils of conquest. 

In 149 Carthage rebelled and the Third Punic War opened, terminal' 
Creation ing in T46 in the destruction of the Punic city and the establishment of 
provincM Carthaginian territory as a Roman province. Also in 146 Corinth, 
outstanding among the remaining commercial cities of the Greeks, was 
destroyed, and Greece became another province. Two years before. Mace- 
don had also been annexed. In 133, Attains III, last ruler of Hellenistic 
Pergamum in Anatolia, died, bequeathing his kingdom to Rome and 
thus avoiding the war and sufering which would otherwise have at- 
tended the inevitable conquest of his holdings. Pergamum Was made the 
province of Asia. All that remained independent after this date were 
Seleucid Syria, some small Anatolian states such as Pontirs, and Ptolemaic 
Egypt. The latter, however, had long been under Roman influence and 
can scarcely be said to have enjoyed sovereignty. Between 89 and 63 b.c. 
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Pontus and Syria were eliminated from the political scene, their terri- 
tories being converted into Roman provinces. After Octavian’s defeat of 
Antony and Cleopatra (joint rulers of the Ptolemaic kingdom) at Actium 
in 31 B.C., Egypt became the personal property of Rome’s new ruler. In 
this fashion, Rome conquered the Hellenistic East in the last century 
before Christ and began to exploit its vast stores of wealth and culture. 

To these eastern conquests was added Caesar’s conquest of Gaul 
between 58 and 49 b.c. The three new Gallic provinces established at this 
time, together with the older provinces of Gallia Narbonensis (southern 
Gaul, acquired n8 b.c.) and the two provinces of Spain (acquired during 
and after the Second Punic War), gave Rome undeveloped territories 
of great potential wealth to balance the gains made in the sophisticated, 
over-civilized East. 

With the end of the Republic (27 b.c,), Rome’s expansion practically 
ceased. Only a few areas, such as Britain (conquered 43-85 a.d.), Dacia 
(105-107), and Mesopotamia (114-116), were added thereafter, and not 
all of them remained permanently under Roman rule. East of the Roman 
holdings was the great Parthian Empire of Persia and Mesopotamia, to 
the north lived the Teutonic barbarian hordes, and to the south were the 
Sahara sands. The establishment of more or less permanent boundaries 
at the Danube and Rhine, the Atlantic and Sahara, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
and Armenia, was mainly the achievement of the Republican armies. 
The Empire administereci and protected rRe territories which the Re- 
public had conquered. 

Until the First Punic War, Roman conquests were organized in terms 
of the principles embodied in the Italian Federation. As we said before, 
the Italian peoples, familiar with the Latin language and the Roman 
political and social traditions, were readily amenable to incorporation in 
the Roman state as citizens, part-citizens, or allies. The population of 
Carthaginian Sicily was of an entirely different order. Ignorant of self- 
government, acquainted only with Oriental exploitation, they were unfit 
to become members of the Roman Federation. Furthermore, they lived 
far from Italy and were separated from Roman territory by the interven- 
ing states of the Sicilian Greeks. Accordingly, when western Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Corsica were finally annexed by the Romans, they were 
treated in a radically different fashion from the Samnites or the Italian 
Greeks. Their territory was regarded as belonging to Rome itself and 
they became subjects of the Roman state, obliged to pay tribute and taxes 
but not privileged to enjoy the benefits of Roman rule. This arrangement 
was easily effected in Sicily where provincial exploitation, introduced 
by the Carthaginians, had long existed. The Carthaginians themselves 
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had inherited the system from the East, where it had characterized im- 
perial rule since the first Military Empires. What Rome did, then, was 
to adopt for its extra-Italian territories the administration developed by 
the Ancient Oriental peoples, that is, reliance upon government by force 
rather than appeal to mutual interests of concpieror and conquered. It 
was a backward step but one that could hardly have been avoided. 

The new units of imperial administration were called “provinces,” 
Province after the Latin word promncia (the field of duty of a magistrate), due 
governor Senate sent magistrates (praetors at first) to govern 

them in the name of the Roman state. Such magistrates had absolute 
military, civil, and financial powers. 

In general, this system was followed as new provinces were added to 
Lack of the empire. Rome attempted, so far as possible, to substitute her own 
'"wtWn^thc power she supplanted without radically changing the 

system relationship already established between the people of the new province 
and their old government. In this way, a wide variety of provincial ad- 
ministrations came into existence. All the provinces, however, posscssetl 
the following characteristics: (i) lack of self-government; (2) absence 
of the right to maintain an army (order and protection were .supplied by 
Roman troops sent from Italy and responsible only to the governtn-); 
(3) the obligation to pay tribute, part of which went to Rome, part used 
for local needs; and (4) government by Roman magistrates sent from 
Rome with full administrative powers. The provinces were the property 
of Rome. 

Control of the provinces was vested in the Senate. That body appointed 
Senatorial the provincial governors, praetors at first, then, as the number of prov- 
'^oHhe increased and the senatorial party was unwilling to increase those 
provinces offices whose holders were admitted to its membership, promagistrates. 
The promagistrates were men who, the year before, had held either the 
consulship or praetorship, and performed the normal duties of those 
offices (command of the armies, executive responsibilities in Rome and 
Italy, judicial functions, and the like). After their year of regular office, 
they served one or more years as pro consde or pro praetor e, as the case 
might be, that is, in place of a consul or a praetor, with the imperium 
attached to .such a positioii. In this fashion, the Senate secured the 
executives it needed for provincial government without increasing lUKluly 
the elective posts carrying imperium, and thus limited admission to its 
ranks. This was possible because of the constitutional provision that only 
individuals who had held the consulship or praetorship were eligible to 
the Senate, ' 

The great evil of such a system was its effect upon the choice of gov- 
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ernors. Provincial government became an appanage of civil and military 
administration within the Roman state, and provincial governors were 
chosen without regard to their administrative abilities. This in itself was 
bad enough, but the Roman practice of requiring the magistrates to 
serve without pay completed the ruin of the system. Because the extraor- 
dinary powers of the governors gave them a great opportunity to exploit 
the provincials, it became customary for political leaders to regard a 
provincial governorship as a legitimate opportunity for recouping losses 
incurred by political expenditures at home. As all governors came from 
the Senate, and because the Senate alone was the court of appeal against 
governmental maladministration and corruption, the provincials’ hope of 
securing protection or redress was meager. Thus the Roman system 
degenerated into brazen exploitation of helpless provincials. 

Coupled with bribery and corruption was the baneful system of tax- 
farming, which was associated with the usurious Roman money lenders. 
Companies of taxgatherers bid competitively for the right to collect the 
taxes of a given province. After paying into the Roman treasury the 
amount agreed upon, the appointed company sent its collectors {publi- 
cani) to extract as much as they could from the provincials. Governors, 
made complaisant by large bribes, facilitated the conversion of tax col- 
lection into outright plundering. Provincials, in order to satisfy the avari- 
cious demands of governors and tax collectors, often had to borrow from 
Roman money lenders, who charged interest rates as high as fifty per 
cent. Generally speaking, therefore, the lot of the provincials was hard, 
and it grew worse as the Romans became more avaricious. 

Ineffectual attempts to reform the provincial system were made by 
Sulla early in the first century b.c., but these were more than counter- 
acted by the terrible pressure of the civil wars, especially in the eastern 
provinces. Caesar planned to reform the entire system but was assassi- 
nated before he could bring his plans to fruition. Only with the establish- 
ment of the Principate by Augustus (27 b.c.) were any fundamental 
changes possible. In general, provincial administration under the Empire 
was excellent. 

Substitution of the provincial for the federal principle of administering 
conquered territories had profound effects upon the entire structure of 
Roman society and culture. These will be discussed in the following 
sections. 
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V. THE SENATORIAL NOBILITY AND THE END OF 
THE REPUBLIC 

One of the most interesting results of the continuous wars was the 
rise of the Senate to almost complete control of the government. This 
took place during the third and second centuries b.c. and was accom- 
panied by the creation of a new aristocracy, the senatorial nobility (some- 
times called the senatorial plutocracy). 

The end of the Conflict of the Orders placed the patricians and ple- 
beians on an equal basis, and thus completed the transformation of 
Rome into a democracy. The opening of the higher magistracies to the 
plebeians made them eligible for membership in the Senate, The rise of 
plebeians to high office was retarded somewhat by the expenses of elec- 
tion and the custom of officials serving without pay. Nevertheless, ple- 
beians gradually gained admission to the Senate and the old patrician 
families were compelled to recognize them. One group of patricians, 
which we may call the conservatives or irreconcilables, was reluctant 
to admit that the change had taken place, and resorted to many devices 
to keep the new senatorial families on a lower level, politically as well 
as socially. The other patricians (the liberals) acquiesced in the new situ- 
ation and sought to exploit it to their own advantage. 

One of the major issues in the Conflict of the Orders had been eco- 
nomic— the struggle of the poorer plebs to secure their share of the 
public lands (ager fublicus) which the state appropriated as the spoils 
of war during Italian expansion. The need for land was very great among 
the plebeians, for their numbers were increasing rapidly during the 
Peasant Republic and the laws of debt were so severe and so much in 
favor of the creditors that many peasants lost their small holdings. Indeed, 
the cry for agrarian reform was heard throughout the entire Republican 
period. The patricians, relatively few when the Republic was founded 
and gradually becoming fewer (due to the practice of restricting mar- 
riage to their own order), formed the bulk of the wealthy class and 
furnished the political leaders as well. Thanks to their influence in the 
state, the patricians were able- to seize most of the public lands. Consc- 
ciucntly, the plebeian leaders fought not only for political and civil 
equality but also for agrarian reform. 

When political and civil inequalities had been removed, the wealthier 
plebs (the only ones who could reasonably take advantage of the new 
political opportunities) discovered that their real interests paralleled those 
of their former enemies, the patricians. This was true not only of the 
land question, but of the opportunities for financial advancement now 
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offered by the expanding provincial system. Consequently the tvealthy 
plebeians who had managed to rise to high office formed an alliance with 
the liberal patricians who were willing to accept them, and the senatorial 
nobility took form. The accompanying diagram illustrates this and con- 
comitant developments. 
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The next step in the creation of the new nobility was to restrict mem- 
bership to families that already had senatorial rank. To do this, a polit- Delimitation 
ical custom of long standing was transformed into an unbreakable con- 
stitutional principle: only individuals who had held the praetorship or 
the consulship were made eligible to the Senate, and by that token to the 
senatorial nobility. Inasmuch as only a few such officers (two consuls and 
four praetors^) were elected each year, it was relatively easy to restrict 
the offices to senatorial families. This was the more feasible because elec- Role of the 
tions to curule offices were held in the comitia centuriata, the assembly 
dominated by the wealthy. Thus the senatorial nobility became a body 
of exclusive, self-perpetuating officeholders. The conservative patricians 
were eventually compelled to join forces with the new aristocracy. 

After the late third century b.c., plebeians who managed to acquire 
wealth were excluded from the senatorial nobility and from participating Formation 
in the opportunities for personal gain open to state administrators and 
provincial governors. Such individuals generally entered the emerging order 
junior nobility, the equestrian order, whose members were called eqidtes 
or knights. Members of this order, unable to hold high political office, 
became tax farmers, public contractors, money lenders, and merchants. 

They comprised the capitalist class of Rome. The senatorial nobility. Alliance 
by a self-denying ordinance which prohibited its members from engag- Is 

ing in trade and business in general, won the support of the equites and equites 
in furthering its own policies of political exploitation. This alliance was 
made binding by the separation of senatorial and equestrian interests in 
the provinces, where each order aided the other in the profitable practice 
of plunder. 

1 There were four praetors from 327 to 198 b.c., six from 198 to 81, and eight thereafter. 
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Another class which emerged from the plebs was that of the small 
The rural farmers— the rural middle class— which supplied most of the soldiers for 
middle class Roman iegioiis. The senatorial nobility won their support by several 
generous land laws and by eliminating land taxes in Italy after 167 b.c. 

The rest of the plebeians formed the froletarii, the landless, property- 
The less class which had nothing but children to give to its country. They 
proletariat yp jjjg gRy Their numbers constantly increased during the 

last centuries of the Republic because of three factors: (i) economic 
strains which wiped out the rural middle class in the second century 
B.C.; (2) the normal high birth rates of lower classes; and (3) the attrac- 
tion of the city for country folk. The Roman state adopted the practice 
of supplying panem et circenses (bread and circuses) in order that this 
mob might be fed and amused and thereby kept cpiiet. 

The power vested in the senatorial order by the manipulation of elec- 
Constant tioiis was enormously increased by circumstances accompanying the wars 
sourM*'oftiie second centuries b.c. From the beginning of the Second 

senatorial Punic War in 218 until the end of the Republic, Rome was usually at 
""power as for example when Hannibal ravaged Italy from 217 to 

203, the Roman state was severely tried, even threatened with destruc- 
tion. Under such conditions, Rome needed above all a government that 
had stability, permanence, experience, firmness, and unity of purpose. 
Such qualities were not usually found in the magistrates, who held office 
for only a year, nor in the assemblies, which were too large and un- 
wieldy and also too democratic to follow a consistent ancl restrained 
policy. The Senate, consisting of men who had experience in the various 
governmental fields — ^political, diplomatic, administrative, ancl military 
— was sufficiently small (it numbered three hundred) to be a competent 
director of governmental policy. It consequently acquired enormous 
power, which was not abused. 

Furthermore, the military leaders of senatorial rank during the Second 
The Punic War and immediately thereafter were far more successful than 
'mtihary tfi°se drawn from the popular ranks. Under such circumstances, almost 
leaders complete control in virtually all aspects of government was taken over 
by the senatorial nobility with tire consent of the people as a whole. Later, 
when the crisis had passed, the precedent remained and the middle and 
lower classes had little opportunity to wrest power from the senatorials. 
The net result of this class control upon Roman government was bad, 
for, lacking any opposition which could check its activities effectively, 
the senatorial nobility became increasingly careless, corrupt, and indif- 
ferent to the welfare of the state. Its members deteriorated as military 
leaders and administrators. It permitted the rural middle class, backbone 
of the citizen army, to be practically wiped out by the policy of forming 
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large landed estates (latifundia), the competition of slave labor and cheap 
grain imported from the provinces, and the incessant drain of continued 
warfare. It also became increasingly overbearing in deahng with the 
equitcs, over whom it held the upper hand because it controlled the 
courts {quaestiones ferpetuae) that tried cases arising from misgovern- 
ment and other malpractices in the provinces. In general, then, the end 
of the second century b.c. found the senatorial nobility stripped of its two 
great supporters (the equites and the rural middle class) at a time when 
its own personnel was not able to govern as well as in the early days. 

The decline of the senatorial nobility was accompanied by profound 
changes in the social and economic system. Continuous conquest had Problems 
not only extended the Roman empire; it had also created vital problems 
for Roman and Italian society, largely through the enormous expansion 
of Roman wealth from the praeda or spoils of war. Chief among these 
problems were the following; 

The land problem centered around the increase of large slave-worked 
estates, owned by absentee landlords who regarded them as investments (i) 
and operated them on a capitalist basis. Such latifundia arose oh the 
public lands which the state wished to see profitably exploited and from 
the small holdings which were lost by their peasant owners. The suffer- 
ings of the dispos,scssed offered an excellent opportunity for demagogues 
to cry for agrarian reform and the restoration of the yeomanry — impos- 
sible attainments but nevertheless such as had great appeal and served 
admirably as a “rabble-rouser.” 

The decline in military leadership and the amount of available man 
power for the army constituted another problem. The former largely (2) 
resulted from the increasing luxury, effeteness, and corruption of the 
senatorial, while the latter may be attributed to the decay of the rural 
middle class'. Many attributed military ineffectiveness to the softening 
influence of Greek culture, which they sought to exclude from Rome, as 
impossible a plan as the restoration of small holdings. Rome was now 
irrevocably a cosmopolitan city, center of Mediterranean politics, and it 
attracted all form.s of Mediterranean culture. The days of peasant sim- 
plicity and the “old Roman” virtues had passed forever. 

A third problem was Rome’s uneven and incomplete economic devel- 
opment, which severely hampered the organization of empire. At the p) 
beginning of Rome’s expansion, her society had been almost purely ®°Xatfon 
agricultural, industry and trade existing only in rudimentary forms, in terms of 
Instead of developing along normal lines in the age of expansion, Roman 
society became predatory rather than productive. The only other out- 
standing economic development was the rise of scientific agriculture, 
based on slave labor, which produced such commodities as wine, oil, and 
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horses for domestic and foreign markets. Industry and commerce wci-c 
for the most part left to the conquered peoples. This one-sided economy 
placed entirely too much emphasis upon exploitation, and thus denied 
Rome the stabilizing, progressive influences of merchants and manu- 
facturers. 

In the fourth place, the increase of slavery not only put free labor at a 

(4) disadvantage and militated against the introduction of technical improve- 
Growth of nients, but also created a new danger in Italy— slave uprisings. The great 

* ^ influx of slaves also intensified the adulteration of Roman culture, at a 

period when Roman society was so absorbed with its own problems that 
it did not have the time or energy to devote to the assimilation of aliens. 

A fifth problem was created by the demands of the Latins and Italian 

(5) allies for Roman citizenship and more equitable participation in the 
Demsinds profits of the empire which they had helped to build. In themselves a 
allies for minor problem, these demands were pushed forward at an awkward time 

citizenship for Rome in general and the senatorials in particular. Senatorial opposition 
this time was supported by the poorer classes, an alliance which illustrates 
the selfishness of an imperial people. 

Finally, a fundamental problem arose in the widening gulf between 

(6) rich and poor. Expansion, beginning in the fourth century, reached its 

deepen'ing during the second century eiior- 

gulf mous wealth poured into Rome from the conquered region.s. Thi,s wealth 
ricirand meaas evenly distributed among the people. The two privi- 

poor leged classes, the senatorials and equestrians, took the Iion’.s share. The 
poor apparently became poorer; certainly they increased in numbers. As 
the division of society into wealthy and underprivileged became marked, 
class hatreds arose anew and soon Roman politics split into two factions, 
senatorial and popular. 

All these problems had risen to the surface by the late second century 
The fruit B.c. Rome had conquered an empire but her people were ruined in the 
of empire pf imperial success became poisonous. The city- 

state form of government could not adjust itself to the new demands, 
even though the number of magistrates with imperium was increased and 
power was centralized in the hands, of the Senate. In the hundred years 
separating the Gracchi and Augustus the city-state was destroyed and 
Rome and her civilization were almost ruined. The attempts to solve 
^ these problems resulted in the substitution of a monarchy for the republi- 

can government. The three steps of that transition were as follows: 

The Gracchan era (133-121 b,c.), with which the final phase of tlie 
Republic’s history opened. Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus, brothers be- 
longing to a senatorial family, represented a group of the privileged 
classes which believed that Rome’s problems could be solved only by 
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major concessions by the wealthy. Tiberius, tribune of the plebs in 133, 
and Gaius, tribune in 123 and 122, proposed that large estates be divided 
into small holdings, control of administrative and provincial affairs be 
transferred from the Senate to the assembly, the allies be enfranchised, 
and the urban proletariat receive increased state aid. These proposals were 
bitterly opposed by the senatorial order; as a result Tiberius was assassi- 
nated in 133 and Gaius met a violent death in 121. But before Gaius 
passed from the scene, he made several innovations which dissolved the 
alliance between the senatorials and the equites: the equites were given 
representation in the quaestiones perpetuae and the new province of Asia 
(formerly the kingdom of Pergamum) was turned over to their leaders 
for unchecked exploitation. The chief results of the Gracchi’s reforms 
were (i) the introduction of violence into politics; (2) the dissolution 
of the old senatorial-equestrian alliance; (3) bringing to the forefront 
such issues as the enfranchisement of the allies, which hitherto had 
played a minor part in Roman politics; and (4) the creation of two defi- 
nite political factions, the Opiimates (representing the senatorial order) 
and the Populares (representing the more democratic group). 

The military reforms of Marius (107 b.c.). The incompetency of the 
senatorial commanders being disclosed by early events in the war against 
Jugurtha, prince of Numidia, Marius became the Popularef candidate 
for the consulship. He won the election and then proceeded to discard 
the old system of levies in favor of an army of citizen volunteers. This 
army, led by Marius, defeated Jugurtha, and between 104 and too turned 
back the Cimbri and Teutones, barbarians invading Italy from the north. 
As a volunteer army, it was intensely loyal to its general, who won his 
men’s support by promising that the Senate would reward their services 
with both money and land. The Senate could not treat such promises 
lightly, for the general’s control of armed forces became a threat to its 
very existence. It is important to note that, in order to build such a 
professional fighting machine, a commander needed an assignment that 
would last a number of years. This was provided by the Extraordinary 
Command. 

The development of the “Extraordinary Command" (during the first 
half of the first century b.c.) . Because of the nature of the Roman consti- 
tution, situations which called for a large overseas army and long cam- 
paigns could not be handled by the regular magistrates with an imperium 
that was limited both in time and jurisdiction. Under such circumstances, 
officials with extraordinary imperium and bearing little if any relation- 
ship to the regular magistracies were appointed, first by the Senate, later 
(when the popular party discovered the immense advantages of the new 
system) by the assembly. Holders of such extraordinary powers were 
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invariably selected from among those generals whose prestige was suffi- 
ciently high to attract numerous volunteers. Because the army was all- 
important and would generally fight well only for the commander who 
had recruited it, the individual receiving an Extraordinary Conim;ind 
held it until the campaign was finished and the army returned to Rome 
to claim its reward. The .Senate recognized the danger to organized civil 
government in this practice but it could not abolish the custom. 

The following men held such Extraordinary Commands in succession: 

Sulla (87-84 B.C.), against Mithridates in the East; resulted in the 
establishment of Sulla’s dictatorship at Rome (82-79) and his attempt 
to re-establish the Senate’s power. 

Pompey (67 b.c.), against the Mediterranean pirates and (66-61) in 
the East; failed to give Pompey the control over Italy and Rome he 
expected, due to his mistake in disbanding his army too soon. 

Caesar (58-49 b.c.), against the Gauls; deliberately sought by Caesar 
as an opportunity for securing a trained and loyal army to back him in 
his political maneuvers in Italy; resulted in Caesar’s rule over the Roman 
world (4S-44 B.C.). 

Octavian (43-27 b.c.), for various reasons, but especially against Antony 
and Cleopatra (33-30) ; resulted in Octavian’s rule over the entire Roman 
world and the foundation of the Principate (the first form of the Roman 
Empire). 

Pompey, Caesar, and Octavian, combining the constitutional powers 
of the Extraordinary Command with the real power of the volunteer pro- 
fessional army, created the basis of military dictatorship. Pompey, how- 
ever, never found a good opportunity to establish himself firmly in power. 
Caesar was able to do that, but was assassinated by fanatically irrecon- 
cilable “republicans”-— supporters of the senatorial nobility. Octavian, 
benefiting from the experience of Caesar, his great-uncle and adoptive 
father, disguised his ntilitary power under the cloak of republican forms, 
and became Princeps or Emperor of the Romans. 

The chief point in this account is that senatorial government (which 
was the government of the Roman city-state) broke down under the 
strains of imperial success. The attempt to adapt city-state institutions to 
a great empire failed miserably. Although the Social or Marslc War 
(91-88 B.c.) between Rome and her Italian allies resulted in the granting 
of Roman citizenship to the allies, although the inefficient senatorial 
commanders were replaced vyith the skillful generals who held Extraor- 
dinary Commands, although the corruption of provincial government was 
partly eradicated, the Roman Republic had come to the end of its useful- 
ness. The Senate could no longer rule efficiently, the people were nor 
in a position to assume control, and the economic distress produced by 
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the civil wars terribly drained the resources and morale of the entire 
Mediterranean population ruled by Rome. In such conditions, the popu- 
lace, as always, turned to a strong man, who in this case was the army 
commander. Their instinct was sound, for the commander who finally 
brought order out of chaos — Octavian, later called Augustus — ^rulcd so 
well that when he died Republican senators grieved for his passing and 
the Roman people mourned him sincerely as pater patriae — “the father 
of his country.” 

VI. THE PRINCIPATE 

The transition from Republic to Empire did not come too soon, for 
the prolonged conflicts between rival military leaders, fought for the most 
part in Italy and the East, were rapidly ruining Rome and the provinces. 
The disruption of agriculture, commerce, and industry, exorbitant assess- 
ments levied by commanders upon municipalities, provinces, and private 
individuals, and the heavy toll of numerous proscriptions, combined to 
bring the Roman world almost to the state of collapse, economically, 
socially, and morally. People prayed for peace and despaired of its 
coming. The first powerful commander who could establish peace would 
have the hearty support of the people, provided that his methods of 
government would not depart too radically from tradition. 

As the Mediterranean world was ruled from Rome, the only possi- 
bility of peace was through the creation of a strong government in the 
capital. The senatorial government of the Republic was incurably bank- 
rupt, yet it was the only government Rome had known since the over- 
throw of the Etruscan Tarquins. And the memory of dre Tarquins’ 
tyranny (chief cause of the Revolution of 509 b.c.) still kept alive in 
Rome a hatred of monarchical institutions. 

The first leader to bring to the Roman world the peace that comes 
from strong, centralized authority was Julius Caesar, a statesman and 
commander of genius. Caesar, by forming an alliance with Pompey and 
Crassus in 60 b.c. and his Extraordinary Command in Gaul from 58 to 
49, elevated himself to a position of great, personal power. The defeat of 
Pompey at Pharsalus in 49 eliminated his only important rival, and by 
46 he completely controlled the Roman world. Caesar’s plans for re- 
generating the provinces were intelligent and fundamentally sound — in 
fact, many were later successfully applied by Octavian and formed the 
basis of the prosperity of the early Principate. But his political reforms 
were opposed by the still powerful senatorial class which he had sup- 
planted. Caesar properly regarded the old Republican constitution as 
antiquated, and retained only the names of Republican offices and insti- 
tutions, giving them an entirely diffierent meaning. He monopolized the 
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higher magistracies, took control of the legislative bodies (including the 
Senate), made himself commander of the army and navy, administered 
public finance, and directed foreign policy. He issued edicts which W'crc 
made into law by the Senate without debate. He deprived democratic 
magistracies (such as the tribunate) of much of their power, and reduced 
the assemblies to mere ratifying bodies. In other words, Caesar’s was 
a personal government and he ruled as a monarch without title. Many 
believed that he intended ultimately to transform Rome into an Oriental 
despotism. We know that there was a strong movement to deify him 
and that he regarded his power as a personal possession which he 
planned to bequeath to his adopted son, Octavian. 

Caesar’s accession brought peace to the Roman Empire and an oppor- 
tunity to recoup the losses of three generations of strife. Moreover, the 
new ruler took positive steps to remove the worst abuses of provincial 
government, establish state finances on a more secure btusis, and lay the 
foundations for a healthy development of imperial life. His general plan 
involved the reduction of the importance of Rome and Italy, the exten- 
sion of citizenship to provincials, and the transformation of the Senate 
into a body representative of the empire as a whole. In this, as in Itis 
approach to monarchical government, he fell foul of Roman and Italian 
interests and traditions, whose strength he underestimated. 

In March, 44 b.c., Caesar was assassinated by a group of senatorial 
conspirators who believed that by destroying the dictator they would 
automatically restore the Republic and clear the way for the re-establish- 
ment of senatorial rule. Thus the man who sought to preserve the 
achievements of the Republic was murdered in the name of a republic 
which was already dead. 

Instead of restoring senatorial rule, the death of Caesar ushered in 
another civil war, in which the chief contestants were Antony, Caesar’s 
first lieutenant, and Octavian, Caesar’s designated heir. Octavian’s defeat 
of Antony at Actium in 31 b.c. led to the restoration of t|uasi-monarchical 
power. By 29 b.c. Octavian’s remaining enemies had been disposed of 
and by 27 b.c. the new government was established. 

Octavian, wiser than Caesar and also less daring, adopted a form of 
personal rule which was essentially a compromise between old institu- 
tions and immediate needs. His government rested solidly upon his con- 
trol of the army, yet in theory (and what is more important, in appear- 
ance) it revived the constitutional forms of the Republic. Octavian ap- 
parently sought with complete sincerity to make the Senate his collabo- 
rator in the new regime, yet he carefully .retained complete control over 
all effective powers of government. Because one member of the partner- 
ship completely outweighed the other in influence and freedom of action, 
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the inevitable tendency was for power to pass from the Senate to the 
Emperor and for the government to become a monarchy. This transition 
was facilitated by the decay of the Senate. Because Octavian was known 
as princeps civitatis, “first citizen,” the government he established is called 
the Principate. In theory a dyarchy, or collaboration between Emperor 
and Senate, actually it was a military despotism cloaked by republican 
forms. 

The Senate conferred upon Octavian extensive civil and military 
powers, making him Imperator or commander of the army and navy. The 
title Augustus, which it also gave him, invested him with a sacred char- 
acter. Like Caesar, he held many offices and retained control over election 
to the remainder, but he effected this without greatly offending Republi- 
can sentiment. The provinces were divided between him and the Senate, 
but in such fashion that he controlled all those in which troops were sta- 
tioned and had a supervisory jurisdiction over those under senatorial rule. 
Augustus also controlled state finances. In essence, his power differed 
little from Caesar’s, yet his every act was wholly legal and constitutional, 
and he made every effort to preserve the fiction of the “restoration of 
the Republic.” In order to strengthen his position, Augustus carefully 
preserved the primacy of Italy and maintained the distinction between 
Roman citizens and provincial subjects. In this way, the “son of the 
divine Julius,” though in every respect the real master of Rome and its 
empire, won the support of those classes which could really keep his 
government in power, A military despot, he ruled without showing his 
real strength. As already observed, the desire for peace and the need for 
security and order were sturdy props for the new regime. 

. The reign of Augustus, 27 B.C.-14 a.d.,' introduced two centuries of 
comparative peace, broken only by occasional brief struggles over the 
succession. During this period, the Roman Empire achieved its greatest 
territorial extent and prosperity. The form of government inaugurated 
by Augustus was by no means devoid of defects, but it gave a great 
part of the civilized world a longer respite from war than any other 
political organization has been able to do, before or since. 

Nevertheless, the Principate was a compromise which failed to solve or 
remove the fundamental problems which troubled the Roman world, and 
for that reason it was bound eventually to fall. Its inherent weaknesses 
were: (i) lack of a principle of hereditary succession, which greatly 
increased the chances of rebellion at the death of an emperor and left 
unsettled the question of where sovereignty actually resided; (2) depend- 
ence upon military power; and (3) inability to formulate a satisfactory 
form of representative government, which left the doors open to the 
practices of Oriental despotism, the only other existing form of govern- 
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ment for large states. These things being so, the transition to absolute 
From monarchy was inevitable, but not without a period of military anarchy, 
to Dominate lasting from 192 to 284 a.d. The destruction produced by this century 
of warfare ruined the prosperity and destroyed the security created by 
the Principate, and so, when the absolute monarchy (called the Domi- 
nate) was finally established by Diocletian (384-305) and Constantine 
(306-337), it was too late. The Roman world again began to decay, as 
in the late Republic, and for this there was no final cure. Possibly 
Caesar’s solution~the immediate establishment of a monarchical govem- 
ment-- would have been far better than Augustus’ solution, but as we 
have seen the Romans were not ready for so radical a break with the 
past. It took three centuries to prepare them for this step and by that 
time it was too late to save the state. In passing judgment, however, we 
must not forget that, especially in transportation and communication, 
technological deficiencies which were entirely unrelated to governmental 
forms had much to do with the eventual breakdown of the Emjiire. 

Under the Principate, provincial administration attained an excellence 
Provincial scarcely equaled by any other imperial people. The Emperors, however 
iinder'ti™ tyrannical they may have been to the Roman nobility, were 

Principate uniformly careful to provide the Empire as a whole with efficient gov- 
ernment, Augustus reorganized the provincial structure, subdividing the 
Empire so as to increase the number of provinces by thirteen. He had 
jurisdiction over eleven provinces (those on the frontier where troops 
were still stationed) and the remainder were governed by the Senate, 
Augustus retaining a controlling jurisdiction. The Imperial provinces 
were ruled by Augustus’ representatives, the most important by legali 
of consular or praetorian rank, the less important by procumtores of 
equestrian rank, Egypt (which was treated as a personal estate of the 
Emperor) by a pniejectus. All these officials were selected on the basis 
of merit, were responsible only to Augustus, and served at his pleasure. 
Every effort was made to create an efficient civil service, in which ambi- 
tious individuals could rise to positions of power and trust. Poor or 
corrupt administration was immediately punished, excellent service was 
rewarded. Provincials could always appeal to Augustus against misrule 
by the governor. Tax-farming was gradually eliminated, ti less wasteful 
means being devised for the collection of revenues. In such fashion, the 
worst abuses of the Republican system were almost entirely eliminated 
and the Roman world entered upon a new era of prosperity and security. 
The tendency throughout the Principate was for the senatorial provinces 
to come more completely under the Emperor’s control. 

The Empire reached its greatest extent under Trajan (98-117 A.r>.). 
Under Hadrian, the next ruler (117-138), Roman government probably 
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attained its greatest efficiency and justice. The “period of Good Emperors” 

(from the accession of Trajan in 98 a.d. to the death of Marcus Aurelius The Golilcn 
in 180) was the Golden Age of Roman civilization, especially in its 
material aspects. Commerce and industry flourished as never before and Empire 
seldom since. Each of the numerous municipia or free cities, upon which 
the social and political structure of the Empire was based, produced its 
own aristocracy, the provinces developed their nobilities, and the munici- 
pal and provincial ruling classes co-operated with the Imperial nobility 
to provide the Roman world with government of the highest quality. 

All of this vanished, however, during the third century a.d., when 
military anarchy destroyed the pax Romana and the commerce and Military 
industry upon which the prosperity of the entire Empire depended. The 
collapse of the Principate marked the final decline of Rome. Subsequent beginning 
attempts to reorganize the provincial system and to infuse new life into 
the economic structure were fruidess. 


Vn. ROMAN LAW 

The Romans were not a creative people, like the Greeks, but in certain 
fields of cultural activity, especially those directly concerned with the 
organization and practical synthesis of knowledge, they were outstanding. 
It followed, then, that law was one of their chief contributions. The 
periods into which the growth of Roman law may be divided correspond 
roughly to the stages of the Roman state and society. The following 
discussion of these periods is based on the excellent work of Professor 
Jolowicz.’- 

The period of conjecture, including the Monarchy and the early Re- 
public, to 450 B.c. During this period the original primitive tribal law 
of the Romans was influenced by Etruscan praedees and began to assume 
a more secular (civil) aspect. 

The period of the Republic, 450-27 b.c. This period produced the foun- 
dations of Roman law in the form of the Twelve Tables, the beginning 
of important statutory enactments which had great influence upon sub- 
sequent legal history, the establishment of the urban and peregrine 
praetors and the accumulation of their edicts, the beginnings of a legal 
literature — ^in brief, the active preparation for the Golden Age of Roman 
law which was to follow. 

The period of the early Principate, from the accession of Augustus to 
the accession of Hadrian, 27 B.C.-117 a.d. This was a second age of prepara- 
tion, during which peace and security greatly stimulated the growth of 

IH. F. Jolowicz, Histaried Introduction to the Study of Roman Law, Cambridse Press, 
1932. PP- 4-6- 
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legal literature and many able men turned to the law as the profession 
that offered the best opportunity for political advancement. 

The Classical period of Roman law, from the accession of Hadrian to 

( 4 ) the death of Alexander Severus, 1 17-235 a.d. In this age, when the 
clScal Emphe was at the height of its prosperity, Roman law attained the 
period peak of its development. The latter part of the age produced the greatest 

of Roman jurists: Gaius, Scaevola, Papinian, Paulus, and Ulpian. These 
men completed the development of the law in terms of fundamental 
juristic principles. 

The post-Classical period, from the death of Alexander Severus to the 

(5) accession of Justinian in the East, 235-527 a.d. The breakdown of the 
Classical' social system attending the conflicts between rival military commanders 

period during the latter part of the third century, naturally produced a decline 
in the quantity and quality of legal thinking. The restoration of a strong 
central power by Diocletian and Constantine did not sulTice to revive 
Roman law. Such legal treatise.s as were produced were for the most- 
part only revisions of earlier writings. The tendency throughout this 
period was to establish an Imperial body of law and to assimilate the legal 
practices and principles of the East. 

The reign of Justinian, 527-565 a.d., the closing period in the dcvelop- 
(fi) ment of Roman law. Justinian, emperor of the East, was responsible for 
oGustlnf"n collection of the great works of Roman law, and for reducing 

them to a systematized, digested code. His encouragement led to the 
publication of the Code in 529, in which all earlier codes and laws were 
recast; of the Digest in 533, consisting of important excerpts from the 
writings of the jurists and the legal opinions handed down during the 
course of the law’s growth; of the Institutes, a manual for the study of 
Roman law; and of the Novels, consisting of all the important Imperial 
legislation passed after the Code and Digest were published. This final 
codification of Roman law terminated its growth, but it also preserved 
this most valuable of Rome’s bequests to posterity. Without such codi- 
fication, a great part of Roman law would probably have been lost to 
. later generations. 

The chief sources of Roman law were (i) the primitive tribal law; 
Sources o£ (2) the Laws of the T-welve Tables; and (3) the statutes of the assemblies, 
Roman law jgcrees of the Senate, decisions and edicts of the praetors, interpretations 
of the jurists, and (under the Empire) Imperial decrees of all kinds. Of 
these, probably the most influential were the decisions and edicts of the 
praetors (the great judicial officers of the Republic) and the interpreta- 
tions of the jurists (men learned in the law who gave advice about the 
principles involved in any given case and who, in many instances, wrote 
legal treatises and compilations). Through the work of these two groups, 
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the civil law {ius civile) o£ the Roman city-state was enriched by the 
addition of principles derived from other Mediterranean peoples, leading Forms of 
to the formation of the ius gentium. The ius gentium may be regarded 
as the composite law of the various peoples of the Roman Empire, as 
distinguished from the law of Rome and its citizens. It was more flexible 
and better adapted to a complex social and economic order, and placed 
greater emphasis upon equity (the means by which the formality and 
stringency of the civil law might be evaded). The jurists were also 
responsible for the introduction and development of the mr naUirale — 
the legal principles common to all mankind. In this they were greatly 
influenced by Stoicism and the fact that the Roman Empire at its peak 
included the greater part of the civilized world. 

Roman law had a profound influence upon the legal, political, and 
social development of medieval and early modern Europe, and it is by The influ- 
no means negligible even today. Roman law formed the basis of the Roman law 
law in all Romance countries during the Middle Ages. It was the foun- 
dation of canon law (the law of the Roman Catholic Church) ; its 
principles directly influenced the growth of the Catholic ecclesiastical 
system and were largely responsible for the strength of the medieval 
Church. The national monarchies of early modern times also drew 
heavily upon it in formulating their political and legal systems. Roman 
law ranks with the concept of universal empire and the emphasis upon 
military strength and warlike achievement as Rome’s great contributions 
to Western civilization. 

VIII. ROMAN ECONOMIC LIFE 

Roman civilization, unlike that of most imperial peoples of antiquity, 
rested firmly on an agricultural rather than a commercial basis through- The Roman 
out its career. When Rome adopted a supplementary form of economic 
activity, it was predatory rather than mercantile. The Romans were 
largely content to confine themselves to harvesting praeda (plunder) 
from their numerous wars and to developing into a nation of tax farmers, 
public contractors, provincial administrators, and public servants, leaving 
trade and industry to the Greeks, Syrians, and other peoples of the 
Levant. Successful Romans procured by purchase or other means great 
landed estates which were worked by slaves or impoverished tenants. 
Throughout Rome’s history, agriculture remained the supreme occupa- 
tion. Successful Romans also were not adverse to financial ventures such 
as money lending, banking, and the like, but here they were much less 
original than in either politics or agriculture. Failure to interest the ruling 
class in industry and trade proved fatal. This fact, coupled with the 
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refusal to create a free peasantry in the East, or to perpetuate it in the 
West after the destructive wars of the late Republic, must be regarded 
as powerful undermining forces which led eventually to the breakdown 
of Roman society and the disappearance of Roman civilization. 

The first major improvements in Italian agriculture were made by the 
Etruscans, who introduced advanced methods of drainage and recla- 
mation and in general established Roman farming on an efficient basis. 
During the first two centuries of the Republic, Roman society was of a 
patriarchal agrarian type, with the family (under the complete control 
of the paterfamilias) as the primary social and economic unit. Every 
family had a small holding \heredium) of about two acres, which it 
tilled with the assistance of dependents (clients) and slaves (in the case 
of the wealthier owners). Agricultural methods and equipment were 
crude, cereals and vegetables were the chief crops, and the whole, system 
was rigorously controlled by religious concepts and rites. In fact, early 
Roman religion was really a device to secure supernatural support for 
crops and herds— a simple and practical agricultural cult. Even the 
wealthier patricians worked small estates. 

The Roman conquest of Italy produced a redistribution of the land, 
an increase of patrician holdings, and the creation of Rome’s agrarian 
problem. Large portions of the conquered territory were appropriated 
by the government and made public domain (ager publiciis). Some of 
it was sold or deeded outright to citizens (chiefly patrician) and so 
became ager privatus, but the larger part was either leased to Roman 
tenants or the original cultivators, with rents accruing to the .state, or 
left unworked in the state’s possession. Thus arose a tendency towards 
the formation of large estates. At the same time, the demands of con- 
tinuous military service began to take their toll of the plebeian farmers, 
who served without pay until the war against Veil (405-396 b.c.) and 
furnished their own equipment until even a later date. Military service 
early bankrupted many small farmers, who, the debtor laws being harsh, 
lost their lands to the larger (patrician) holder.s. The bulk of tire con- 
quered land went to the state and to the wealthy, the latter alone pos- 
sessing the resoiirce.s to work it. In general, large holdings increased 
and small and medium-sized farms declined, a landless class arose, and 
the city mob appeared. An attempt was made by the Lichrian laws of 
366 B.c. to restrict the amount of public land which could be lieki by a 
single family to ^oo iugera (about 315 acres), but this act was not en- 
forced and the formation of large estates continued. 

The turning point of early Roman agriculture came with tire Puuic 
Wars of the third century b.c. and the Mediterranean conquest of the 
next century, which left no aspect of Roman life untouched. Tire brunt 
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of war, as regards military service, the payment of war tax, and destruc- 
tive effects of battle, fell upon the small and middle class farmers in Factors 
Rome and among the Italian allies. Great numbers of them were killed groJjfth 
or lost, and most of the survivors lacked resources to work their lands “latiftmdia" 
satisfactorily. Central and southern Italy were systematically ravaged by 
Hannibal between 217 and 203, to the lasting detriment of many land- 
owners in these regions. The final Roman victory further extended the 
ager publicits and aggrandized the large at the expense of the small land- 
holders (the Licinian law being by now a complete dead letter). The 
wealthy appropriators of this public land came to regard it as their per- 
sonal property, entirely disregarding the original and legal rights of the 
state. As the provinces acquired outside Italy began to ship large stores 
of grain annually as part of their tribute, Italian agriculture tended to 
turn to non-cereal crops such as olives and grapes. Inasmuch as these 
crops required more capital and labor than cereals, the small farmer felt 
the pinch in a new place. The tremendous increase of slavery, beginning 
in the early second century b.c. and becoming accelerated thereafter, pro- 
vided the owners of large estates with a plenuful supply of cheap labor 
and the small free farmer with a demoralizing competitor. As a result 
of these innovations, the great slave-worked estate (jatifundkm) ^ oper- 
ated for profit by an absentee landlord, evolved. On the latifundiwn, Nature of 
agriculture turned even more from cereal production to pasturage and 
non-cereal crops, worked by quasi-capitalist methods. The yeomanry 
(small peasant farmers), although not completely wiped out, was ter- 
ribly decimated, and those deprived of their lands went to the cities, 
especially Rome. The presence of an urban mob, thus created, had an un- 
toward influence upon the city-state, inasmuch as it led to bribery and 
corruption in elections and to the adoption of panem et cir censes as a 
state policy. 

By the end of the second century b.c., Roman agriculture, while profit- 
able to great landlords and doubtless more efficient than in the days of Th^dedinc 
peasant farming, had nevertheless created major social and political prob- yeonTanry 
lems which cried out for solution. Outstanding was the decline of military 
strength owing to the disappearance of the yeoman class, hitherto the 
backbone of the citizen army. Between 133 and 121 b.c., the Gracchi, 

Tiberius and Gaius, attempted to restore the yeomanry by state recla- 
mation of the ager publkus axiA its redistribution in small holdings.’- 
Tiberius proposed to revive the Licinian law affecting public land, and 
by applying it with minor modifications to secure lands for the poor in 
lots of thirty mgera which would be state-owned and subject to a nominal 
tax. He also proposed that the state should lend money to the small 

1 On the policical role of the Gracchi, see pp. 248-245. 
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owners, the funds to come from the recently acquired treasury of Perga- 
mum. The senatorial party, whose members for the most part owned 
the land which would be reclaimed, bitterly opposed the measure and 
Tiberius lost his life in the struggle. Later, his brother Gaius revived 
these proposals, adding the enfranchisement of the Roman allies and the 
extension of Roman democracy. In place of individual small holdings, 
Praiccted Gaius introduced a plan for extensive citizen colonization of public lands 
coloni^ in Italy and the near-by provinces. In all of these things, he was opposed 
by the Senate, and, like Tiberius, he was unsuccessful and lost his life. 
The direct results of the Gracchan episode were the creation of clearly 
defined party lines in politics, the introduction of state-supplied cheap 
• grain for Roman citizens, a great increase in tax-farming, and the final 
split between the senatorial and the equestrian orders. The Gracchan 
agrarian measures were repealed or lapsed, the latijundium system was 
left unchanged, and the revival of the yeomanry never took place. After 
this time, few attempts were made to reclaim and divide the ager 
publicus. 

In the period between the Gracchi and the Principate the various forces 
Effects of already at work in Roman agriculture — the growth of slavery and the 
waisVpon the decline of the small farmer, and disruption due to civil 

agriculture war — continued to operate. The proscriptions of the civil war period 
brought about a redistribution of the landed estates but did not weaken 
the system; if anything, the tendency towards the formation of larger 
holdings increased. 

Throughout the Empire large estates, cultivated at first by slave labor, 
changes in later by coloni (dependent laborers bound to the soil they tilled), were 
%”bg'thc agriculture declined perilously, due to soil exhaustion 

Empire from inadequate fertilization and climatic change. Pasturage increased in 
proportion to the land actually under cultivation. When the economic 
life of the Empire was at its height during the second century a.d., agri- 
culture outside Italy also flourished. Although many districts- in Italy 
and Greece were abandoned, new regions in Western Europe and 
Northern Africa were brought under the plow by draining swamps, 
clearing forests, and irrigating desert lands. Thanks chiefly to the large 
estate system, which controlled sufficient capital to enable experimenta- 
Absemee tion and progressive innovation, agricultural methods improved. Absentee 
lamlioidism coloni /wttc used in place of slaves, the 

former being more profitable. In spite of the spread of large estates, small 
and medium-sized holdings became common, especially in Gaul. Fann- 
ing conditions in the Empire as a whole were probably better than at any 
previous period. The social and political disintegration produced by the 
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wars of the third century a.d., however, was very harmful to agriculture 
and led eventually to a decUne from which there was no recovery. 

In spite of some technical improvements after the Second Punic War 
and again under the Empire, Roman farming remained very primitive. Primitive- 
Implements were extremely crude, rotation of crops was practiced in 
place of artificial fertilization, and all agricultural operations were com- methods 
plicated and delayed by the numerous religious festivals. The influence 
of slavery and the later colonate was also baneful. In spite of these handi- 
caps, the lands of the Empire were able to produce a sufficient yield to 
support a thriving population until the breakdown of the Imperial 
political system. 

Rome never achieved a commercial rank equivalent to its agricultural 
position. During the Etruscan period there was some commercial activity, Rome’s early 
wholly due to its alliance with the Etruscan cities, but after the Revolution development 
of 509 B.C. Roman commerce dwindled almost to the vanishing point. 

During the Peasant Republic, the growth of trade was slow. Rome’s 
excellent location and the creation of the Italian Federation combined 
to make her the chief market of central Italy by 250 b.c. Already the 
growing population of the city required regular importation of grain 
from southern Italy and Sicily. Few products were exported in exchange, 
the grain being taken as tribute or paid for with the profits of war and 
imperial domination. 

Between the First Punic War and the end of the Republic commerce 
expanded considerably. Even so, Rome did not become an outstanding Commercial 
industrial or exporting city. Increase of trade was a concomitant of the the^bte 
expansion of empire, an increasing taste for foreign luxuries, and the Republic 
enormous wealth acquired by senators and equites from predatory wars 
and provincial exploitation. The building of military roads (the first 
of which was the Via Appia, from Rome to Capua in Campania, 312 
B.c.) facilitated land commerce in Italy and made possible the develop- 
ment of Puteoli, on the Bay of Naples, as Rome’s chief seaport. Ostia, 
at the mouth of the Tiber, did not become an important port until the 
dredging operations of the Emperor Claudius (41-54 a.d.) cleared away 
the silt brought down by the river and made it accessible to trading ships. 

Similarly, the unification of the Mediterranean world under Roman rule 
created conditions very favorable to a flourishing Mediterranean com- 
merce from which Rome, as the capital, benefited greatly. The elimination 
of piracy (67 b.c.), the establishment of peace, and Rome’s liberal treat- 
ment of conquered mercantile peoples did much to counteract the de- 
structive effects of the civil wars. Greeks and Syrians dominated the 
Levantine trade, which continued to flourish in spite of the general decay 
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which had set in as a result of the wars between the Hellenistic states 
and was intensified by Rome’s civil wars. 

The decay of trade, due to the disturbance of the late Republic, was 
more than compensated for by the restoration of security in the early 
Principate. For more than two centuries, the Empire enjoyed prosperity 
and stability, from which commerce and industry benefited even more 
than agriculture. Trade within the Empire increased enormously in 
volume and affected necessities as well as luxuries. Beyond the Imperial 
frontiers, a regular trade (chiefly in things of considerable value) was 
maintained with such distant regions as Germany, Scandinavia, East 
Africa, India, and China. Commercial leadership was taken by the Gauls 
in the West and by the Syrians and Greeks in the East, although the 
Italians engaged in commercial enterprise to a much greater extent than 
under the Republic. The chief forces responsible for the great com- 
mercial activity of the Principate were, apart from the development of 
industry, the feeling of security produced by the pax Ronmna, freedom 
of travel and exchange (few duties were levied and they were for revenue 
only), the completion of the Roman road system (achieved during the 
second century a.».), and the more equitable distribution of wealth be- 
tween Italy and the provinces and among the various social classes of 
the Empire. As before, the city of Rome was the foremost market, al- 
though the amazing development of urban life throughout the Empire 
created numerous provincial markets to stimulate trade between the 
provinces. The chief ports were Alexandria in Egypt, center of the 
trade with the Far East, and (after the middle of the first century a.d.) 
Ostia, to which came most of the goods consigned to Rome. 

The chief articles of trade included raw materials such as iron, lead, 
and till, manufactured goods such as pottery, bronze wares, glass, textiles, 
and furniture, and agricultural products such as olive oil, wines, and 
grain, ail produced within the Empire. Trade in slaves fell off rapidly 
with the end of civil war and conquest. From the East came perfumes, 
spices, ointnient.s, jewels, and silks—all luxury articles. Great fortunes 
were built 'from the profits of commerce and whole regions owed their 
prosperity to regular trade in some special article. 

In the third century depression set in. The collapse of the political 
sy.stem of the Principate was accompanied by the beginnings of foreign 
invasion (Gaul was first invaded by the Germans in 275 a.d.). Civil war 
and foreign invasion together destroyed the confidence of the Roman 
people ill the security of the Roman peace, and both industry and trade 
began to decline. Not all regions decayed at an equal rate. The Levant, 
North Africa, and Britain maintained a relatively prosperous commerce 
and industry after Gaul and Italy had begun to decline. But by the end 
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o£ the fifth century the unity of the Roman world had been destroyed, 
commerce had fallen away, city life was rapidly disappearing, and in- 
dustry had returned to the household and limited community from which 
it had escaped only with the establishment of the Empire. Contacts with 
India and China were broken off and European commerce assumed the 
parochial limitations which were to characterize it until the Crusades, 
almost a thousand years later. 

The Romans were even less successful in developing a native industry 
than trade. During the entire Republican period, the chief industrial Roman 
peoples of Italy were the Etruscans and the Greeks of southern Italy, 
especially of Campania. During the first century a.d. the inhabitants of 
the Po Valley developed flourishing pottery, textile, and metalware 
industries, but could not compete with either Gaul or the Levant. Italy 
as a whole fell behind both of these regions during the Principate, when 
the peak of Mediterranean industrial activity was reached. The reason 
for this was Rome’s preoccupation with conquest and exploitation during Rome’s pre- 
the Republic, with money lending and administration during the Em- 
pire. The Romans became the great financiers of the Mediterranean prcdatorjr 
basin, excelling even the Greeks in this respect. The formation of com- 
panics of pubUcani on a joint-stock basis (which distributed the risks) 
gave them a decided advantage in tax-farming and provincial exploita- 
tion, and their control of the precious metals enabled them to become 
the outstanding money lenders of the Mediterranean world. It was from 
such dealings, and from the direct profits of conquest, rather than in- 
dustry or trade, that the great Roman fortunes were accumulated. This 
situation was a source of weakness and helps to explain why, when the 
Empire began to crack, it was the East and not the West which sur- 
vived. 

Discussion of Roman economic life may properly include some con- 1 

sideration of engineering, Rome’s major contribution to Mediterranean Romi]n 
technology. The Romans were the first to make wide use of the principle e“g‘neciing 
of the arch and the vault, originated by the ancient Sumerians. This 
principle enabled them to build the first successful arched bridges, aque- The arch 
ducts, and sewers, and contributed greatly to the efficiency of their famous 
roads and to municipal life as well. In road making they advanced far 
beyond the Assyrians and Persians, their most illustrious predecessors in Road 
imperial rule. Small stretches of Roman roads are still in a fair state of 
repair in different parts of Europe today. The Romans also erected good l-larliors 
lighthouses and docks, constructed excellent dams and reservoirs, and 
dredged safe harbors. Their public buildings— palaces, temples, market General 
buildings, amphitheaters, and triumphal arches— were masterpieces of 
engineering executed on a grand scale. In general, the Romans attained 
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a high level of building skill and used it for the most part for practical 
ends. Their road system, created originally for military purposes, repre- 
sents the most successful form of transportation achieved by any people 
before the coming of the railroad and the modern motor highway. The 
Romans’ success as builders parallels closely their achievements in the 
field of political activity. 

Another phase of Roman activity which may be discussed under the 
heading of economic life was their military organization. As already 
observed, war was for many generations Rome’s primary industry, and 
its influence upon Roman life in general never disappeared. The original 
city-state possessed a citizen army, created for a single campaign by 
levies upon the farmers who voted in the Roman assembly. Its basic 
unit was the legion of sixty companies, operating at first on the Greek 
plan as a phalanx. The rigidity and restrictions of this formation led, 
probably about the time of the war against Veii, to the institution of the 
manipular system, in which the basic tactical unit was the maniple of 
two companies, trained to maneuver in line with other maniple.s. Manip- 
ular tactics employed a more open order than the old phalanx and en- 
abled the legion, when properly trained, to secure extreme flexibility of 
movement without loss of strength. It required above all, however, a 
firm discipline and placed new emphasis upon the centurions, the “non- 
coms” of the Roman army, whose duty was to maintain discipline. As 
Rome conquered Italy, auxiliaries recruited among the allies were added 
to the legions, and these troops contributed as much to the concpiest of 
the Mediterranean world as the Romans themselves. Changes in strategy 
and tactics were introduced from time to time throughout the Republic 
as Rome met new enemies, but the most important single innovation was 
made by Marius at the end of the second century b.c. He substituted a new 
volunteer army for the old citizen levies. This army, though Roman in 
composition, quickly became a professional force more faithful to its 
commander than to the state. This revolution led to the rise of military 
dictatorship, the downfall of the Republic, and the creation of the 
Augustan Principate. The army’s importance declined during the early 
Principate, but eventually revived and led in time to the civil wars that 
destroyed the first form of the Roman Empire. The barbarization of the 
Roman army under the later emperors was merely an aspect of the 
barbarization of Roman society in general, but in its way it contributed 
to the downfall of Roman civilization. In passing, it is interesting to note 
that an army of about 300,000 men sufficed to protect the entire Empire 
for more than two hundred years. 

From the beginning the Romans were a nation of farmers and build- 
er.s. That they developed so high a peak of mihtary efficiency was due 
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primarily to the accident o£ their location among hostile peoples in Italy, 
and to initial successes in resisting their attacks. Military victory led to 
conquests, and conquests continued until Rome ruled the civilized world. 
Her organizing ability, developed by the nature of the problem she had 
faced from the beginning, enabled her to give peace and security to her 
empire; that in turn provided opportunities for the advancement of 
economic life. In such advancement, however, the Romans played for 
the most part a secondary role. 

The Romans passed directly from the agricultural stage to the ad- 
ministration of a world empire. Lacking commercial and industrial ex- 
perience, untrained in financial affairs, and conditioned in favor of preda- 
tory activity, they did amazingly well to administer the civilized world 
as efficiently and as long as they did. Possibly their conservatism, com- 
bined with the legalism of their outlook, enabled them to preserve in 
the lands they conquered those cultural elements which were best adapted 
to survival. Certainly they turned to the greatest possible use the ability 
of such gifted traders as the Syrians and the Greeks. Yet this same con- 
servatism prevented the Romans from adopting novel methods (in 
technology, for example) which might have greatly prolonged their em- 
pire. 

IX. ROMAN RELIGION 

The religion of the early Romans was a primitive agricultural cult 
which had scarcely developed beyond the animistic stage. Nevertheless, 
even in the beginning, they gave foreign cults and deities a ready wel- 
come. As this liberal attitude persisted, die original cult was overlaid with 
practices and beliefs from other sources until it was completely over- 
shadowed. Eventually this agglomerate religion gave way to the most 
successful of the intruders, that is, Roman paganism was supplanted by 
Christianity. 

The original Roman religion was a family and farming cult which 
centered around the worship of impersonal forces (numina ) . The Romans 
attempted to placate these vague spirits and win their support in the 
various affairs of daily life. The practical nature of their attitude per- 
sisted in the formalism and scrupulous adherence to the detail of ritual 
which characterized Roman religion to the very end. In early times the 
chief cults were those of the family, of the field, and of the people as a 
whole. The family worshiped the genius of the paterfamilias (the pro- 
creative power which enabled the family to exist), Vesta (the spirit of 
the living flame of the hearth), the penates (guardian spirits of the store- 
room), the /ar familiaris (the guardian spirit of the family), and Janus 
(the spirit of the doorway). Appropriate rites and offerings were paid 
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these spirits in order that they might safeguard the family’s life. Respect 
and services were also offered the spirits of dead ancestors. 

The cult of the field at first was not clearly distinguished from the 
Tiic field cult of the people as a whole. Prominent among the deities around whom 
both cults were built were Jupiter (a shy god and protector of the Roman 
people), Mars (originally a vegetation deity, later a god of war), Janus 
(god of beginnings), Tellus (the great Earth Mother, representing the 
principle of fertility), and Vesta (godde.ss of the fire which burned 
eternally on the city’s hearth). Some twenty-eight other deities are known 
from the ancient calendar on which the numerous festivals in honor of 
these supernatural powers were recorded. Each was associated with a 
definite function or set of functions, and the prescriptions for their service 
- were carefully set down and as carefully followed. As the Roman people 
Priestly developed politically, colleges of priests were established for the more 
colleges jfi.ipoj.taQt; deities. In the beginning deities were regarded for the most 
part as disembodied spirits. Under the influence of Etruscans and Greeks, 
however, the Romans began to see their gods in their own image, and 
to make statues of them in human form. This was the beginning of the 
transformation of the old Roman religion as the result of foreign con- 
tacts. 

Another important innovation arising from Etruscan influence was 
AiiguiT the practice of divination (augury), which became very important in 
both the social and political life of the people. The Romans practiced 
divination by consulting the liver and entrails of sacrificed animals, and 
by observing the flight and behavior of birds, lightning, and other phe- 
nomena. Auguries were taken before the state embarked upon any im- 
portant venture. The rather strict adherence to this custom by military 
leaders sometimes had disastrous results, although when the omens were 
propitious the confidence of the soldiers was strengthened. Divination 
was frequently resorted to by political leaders to block action they did 
not desire. 

As Rome expanded, it came into intimate contact with strange rc- 
Rome’s ligious systems, from which it customarily borrowed what appealed to 
otfSgn it, even to the extent of adopting entire cults. The formalism of the old 
religions Roman religion did not outweigh its sense of practicality : the Romans 
were always willing to worship any new god who seemed to promise 
aid or support they could not get from their native deities. In this fashion, 
the Roman cult was rapidly modified and lost some of its original strength 
and appeal. In addition, the inability of the old religion to hold its own 
was increased by its lack of a native mythology and by the cultural in- 
feriority of the Romans to the Greeks and Hellenistic peoples whom they 
conquered, 
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Contact with the Greeks introduced the Romans to the mystery re- 
ligions of the Orient, with their enormous emotional appeal and their 
promise of salvation-something with which the old Roman religion had 
little to do. During the last two centuries of the Republic (when such 
contacts were first made on a large scale), the increasing cosmopolitanism 
and skepticism of Roman society produced a general attitude that threat- 
ened the continued vitality of the public religion. The upper classes, in- 
terested in Greek philosophy, became increasingly indifferent to religion 
in general, and the lower classes lost interest in the state religion because 
of its formalism and sterility. As a result of the suffering entailed by the 
growth of slavery and the civil wars of the first century b.c., the mystery 
religions became increasingly attractive to the masses, and the new cults, 
with their immense emotional appeal, made many converts. The cult of 
Magna Mater from Syria and Anatolia, Persian Mithraism, the Egyptian 
mystery of Isis and Osiris, and Palestinian Christianity, all were warmly 
welcomed and competed with each other for control of the Roman world. 
By the fourth century a.d., Christianity had far outdistanced Mithraism, 
its closest rival. Roman paganism, which had been inert since before 
the days of Augustus and had not revived even under his skillful hand, 
retreated to the remote countryside {fagus, whence our name “pagan- 
ism”) , where it lingered in modified form for centuries. 

Another important religious development of the Empire was the in- 
troduction from the East of emperor worship by Augustus and its devel- 
opment by his successors. Although never firmly established in Italy, 
it received great attention in the provinces, and became an influential 
factor in converting the Principate into an absolute monarchy of the 
Ancient Oriental type. 

X, ROMAN THOUGHT, LITERATURE, AND ART 

The Romaias were great organizers, the Greeks fertile creators. It is cer- 
tainly true that Rome’s achievements in science and philosophy were of 
little account in comparison with the attainments of Greece. Above all, 
the Romans were assimilators of culture. Even the great engineering 
works of the late Republic and Empire were usually carried out under 
the direction of Greeks imported from the Hellenistic East. The failure 
of the Romans to develop beyond the limits of an agrarian society, com- 
bined with their preoccupation with the conquest, administration, and 
exploitation of the Mediterranean world, apparently forestalled the growth 
of a productive interest in either philosophy or science. Rome’s greatest 
intellectual achievement — her system of law-^wed much to the ad- 
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rainistrative and technical problems posed by expanding territorial do- 
main and increasing contacts with diverse peoples. 

In philosophy and science, as in so many other phases o£ her civiliza- 
tion, Rome leaned heavily upon Greece and the Hellenistic East. Elcr 
importance in these fields was twofold: (i) the assimilation, dillusion, and 
perpetuation of concepts and systems of thought created by the Greeks, 
and (2) the practical application of Greek and Hellenistic science to the 
creation of a great empire and the establishment of a relatively high de- 
gree of material efficiency and comfort. 

Rome made its first contact with Hellenic philosophy in the second 
century b.c., as, a result of eastward expansion. Philosophers and rhet- 
oricians were regarded with misgiving by the “old Romans" of Cato’s 
school, who believed that their teachings would corrupt the minds of 
the young. Nevertheless growing respect and admiration for Greek 
culture in general during the last centuries of the Republic led to a 
general acceptance of Greek philosophy by the ruling class. This move- 
ment was accelerated by the intellectual sterility of the old Roman re- 
ligion at a time when expanding horizons opened new views and raised 
new questions about life. Stoicism and Epicureanism received a much 
warmer welcome than any other philosophy emanating from Greece, 
possibly because their teachings conformed more closely to the practical, 
unimaginative character of the Roman mind. Stoicism, with its em- 
phasis upon self-control and social discipline, appealed strongly to the 
aristocrats, and Epicureanism, which advocated a materialistic interpreta- 
tion of life and the pursuit of pleasure, attracted the business class as well 
as many of the intelligentsia. Of the two. Stoicism had greater appeal 
and longer life at Rome. The greatest Roman Stoics were Seneca (4 b.c.- 
65 A.D.), the tutor of Nero, Epictetus (60-120 aj).), a Greelt freedman, 
and the Emperor Marcu.s Aurelius Antoninus (ruled 161-180 a.d.). The 
great Epicureans lived during the late Republic. The De reruin natura 
of Lucretius (96-55 b.c.), one of the outstanding didactic poems of all 
time, attacked the evils of popular religion and contained an exposition 
of the Epicurean views of physical nature. In the latter respect, the poem 
was an amazing precursor of modern evolutionary ideas about the de- 
velopment of life and civilization. Horace (65-8 b.c.), although best 
known as a lytic poet, was a witty and.urbane exponent of the Epicurean 
philosophy. 

The outstanding Roman philosopher was Marcus Tullius Cicero (106- 
43 B.g.), orator, slate.sman, philosopher, and essayist. Cicero was an eclec- 
tic; that is, he selected from all schools of Greek philosophy the ideas 
and attitudes which he considered most valuable and attractive. These 
he. thoroughly assimilated, presenting them to his readers in new guise 
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and in the Latin language. Because many of his sources have been lost, 
his importance to the history of thought is greater than otherwise it 
would be. Cicero was one of the most influential figures of Classical 
thought, largely because his writings were always brilliantly polished. 

The Romans were more interested in applied science (technology) than 
in pure science or research. They used the discoveries of the Hellenistic The Roman 
schools at Alexandria and Antioch — where, during the five or six cen- towm^s 
turies after Alexander, Greek science reached its peak — to make life more science 
comfortable, attractive, and pleasant. They had neither a genius for the 
minute observation of nature nor the generalizing spirit which formulates 
universal laws on the basis of patient observations. 

The Romans were pre-eminent in town planning, applied medicine, 
engineering and road making, calendar reform, and methodical agricul- Major fields 
ture. They were also great encyclopedists and drew up collections of sciemme" 
knowledge which became standard reference works in the Middle Ages, work 

Many things which modern society regards ^s new were really inven- 
tions of the Ramans. Hospitals and medical schools — the latter were called Roman 
schola medicomm—wttt already established by the time of Vespasian in,iov’ations 
(70-79 A.D.). The Empire had valetudinaria (infirmaries) for poorer pa- 
tients, charity hospitals endowed by the state, private hospitals for the 
wealthy, and, of course, great military hospitals. In addition, every Roman 
town had public doctors to minister to the poor. Excavations of Roman 
hospitals reveal facilities comparing favorably with those of modern in- 
stitutions, except, of course, in instruments and apparatus. The Romans 
did not produce great physicians or surgeons. The most famous medical 
work written in Latin, Celsus’ De Re Medica (first century b.c.), was 
largely a compilation of Greek knowledge. 

Roman encyclopedias of science, although not important in themselves, 
since they contained so much inaccurate and false data, had a vast in- The great 
fluence during the Middle Ages. The thirty-seven books of the Natural 
History of Pliny the Elder (23-79 were to the Roman world what 
Aristotle’s works were to Greece, There was a far greater proportion of Pliny 
truth in Aristotle, however, than in Pliny. The latter, in reality, was only 
an amateur scientist, and took his data almost entirely from second-hand 
sources. It is little wonder then that his mixture of fact and fancy became 
a popular reference manual in the Middle Ages, when the scientific spirit 
was almost entirely lost. Other leading encyclopedias were the works of 
Cato the Elder (234-149 b.c.) ; the treatises of Varro (116-27 which, 
like Pliny’s, canvassed almost all the fields of knowledge; the treatises 
on architecture and engineering by Vitruvius (31 B.C.-14 a,d.); the Nat- 
ural Questions of Seneca the philosopher which had a moral bent and 
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appealed enormously to later Christian theologians; and the compendium 
of geography by Pomponius Mela (first century a.d.). 

Literature, like many elements of Roman culture, bore the stamp of 
The nature Greek influence. Tragedy, comedy, epic and lyric poetry, historiography, 
oratory-each evolved from Greek originals. Only satire, first used as a 
specific literary form by Lucilius (iSo-about 103 b.c.), seems to have been 
native. 

The initial surge of Roman literature followed close upon the First 
Origins of Carthaginian War (264-241 b.c.), when Greek Sicily came under Roman 
litetautrc control. About 240, Livius Andronicus traaslated part of the Odyssey 
for use in schools, and soon afterwards Ennius (239-169 b.c.) made use 
of an adapted Homeric verse form for Latin epics and wrote Latin plays 
in the tradition of the Greek tragedians. Ennius’ tragedies seem to have 
been the only important ones of this type Rome ever produced. Years 
later Seneca wrote some, but they were of the “closet” variety, unsuited 
to the stage. 

Plautus (254-184 B.c.) and Terence (about 190-159 b.c.) were early 
Comedy masters of Roman comedy. Their plays stemmed directly from the Greek 
comedy of manners as developed by Menander. Plautus '^ was famous 
for broad humor and unsophisticated jests about everyday life. His 
plots depended entirely on intrigue. Terence,® a Carthaginian who be- 
came a member of the circle surrounding Scipio the Younger, had a more 
aristocratic approach, a smoother touch and more polished style, and 
greater skill at character delineation. 

After these beginnings — really endings as far as drama was concerned 
Aristocratic — Roman literature was divorced from the life of the common man. The 
^Romim Ifmguage of literature became distinct from that of everyday speech, and 
literature its ideas and spirit reflected the tastes and philosophy of the upper classes. 
This tendency was already evident in Terence. 

The Ciceronian period (the last century b.c.) coincided with the civil 
The wars with which the Republic ended. Ncvertheles.s, it was a period dur- 
which some of Rome’s noblest literature was written. The De Remtn 
Natunt^ {On the Nature of Things) of Lucretius was a forceful ex- 
pression of the Epicurean philosophy and also contained many care- 
fully described scenes of animate and inanimate nature, wrought in 
a grand style which sometimes reminds one of Milton. Catullus (85-54 
B.c.)., under the influence of the fashionable Alexandrian (Flellenistic) 

’ of the many plays of Plautus which have survived, all based on Greek originalB, the 
following arc perliap,s the most familiar; the Miles, Amphitrtw, AtiluUma, Captivi, Ue~ 
naechmi (adapted by Shakespeare in the Comedy oj Errors), and Mostellaria, 

- Terence wrote only six. plays, four of . them translations from Menander. HLs best 
known works arc \he Vhormio, Adelphoe, Andria, and Eunuchus, 

s There is an excellent verse translation* by William Ellery Leonard (Everyman’s Library). 
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poetry, wrote exquisite lyrical verse, alternately amorous and bitingly 
satiricd 

Cicero was Rome’s greatest orator and indisputably the finest prose 
writer of a period that has been called the Golden Age of Latin prose. Cicero 
An enthusiastic student of Hellenic thought, his debt to the Greeks is 
everywhere reflected in his works, which cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, from highly polished orations revealing his aristocratic political 
philosophy, to brilliant essays ^ and informal letters. Cicero’s style, with 
its antitheses and rhetorical ‘'tricks," had a great influence on subsequent 
Roman and European prose. Indeed, the Ciceronian style is still used by 
many orators and writers today. 

Caesar (100-44 b.c.) was an author as well as statesman. His account 
of the conquest of Gaul {Commentaries on the Gallic War) is a splendid History: 
example of clear, plain prose, contrasting strongly with Cicero’s orna- 
mental style. Sallust (86-34 b.c.) was a greater historian and more vigor- 
ous writer than Caesar. In his Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Cati- 
line, which dealt with contemporary events, his adoption of a philosoph- 
ical approach showed the influence of Thucydides. 

The Augustan epoch was the Golden Age of Roman literature, the 
age of the poets Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, and of the historian Livy. The 
Virgil (70-19 B.c.) was the poet laureate of Augustus’ court. He expressed 
the aspirations and sentiments of Roman society in its most relaxed and 
happiest period, in a polished style which became the model for genera- Virgil 
tions of future poets. In his writings the Classical Latin language attained 
perfection. Virgil’s masterpiece was the Aeneid, familiar to every mod- 
ern school boy. Written at the suggestion of Augustus, it recounts with 
patriotic fervor the legend of the founding of Rome by the Trojan Aeneas. 

The tlomeric epics formed the background material and the models for 
the Aeneid, which, unlike the Iliad and Odyssey, is a literary rather than 
a folk epic, an artificial rather than a spontaneous composition. Virgil 
also wrote the Eclogues, poems in praise of pastoral life, which show the 
influence of the Hellenistic poet, Theocritus, and the Georgies, a didactic 
poem in the vein of Hesiod, which deals with the tilling of the soil, tree 
and vine culture, animal husbandry, and bee culture. 

According to many modern critics, Horace (65-8 b.c.) challenges 
Virgil’s pre-eminence among Roman poets. He did not attempt the epic Horace 
style, but wrote more familiarly and in shorter forms — Odes, Epodes, 
Epistles, and Satires. Horace’s poetry reflects the interests of a sophisticated 
Roman of the Augustan Age, with a tendency to accept the Epicurean 

^ The most famous of Gitulltis’ poetry is addressed to "Lesbia,” who probably was 
Cloclia, wife of a high Roman official. 

Those oil friendship (JDe Amicitia) and old .age (De Senectutc) have been immensely 
popular. 
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1. Maison Carree, Nunes, France (i6 b.c.). This 
piece of Roman arciiitccture in the Roman 
province of Gaul is reminiscent of the Greek 
temple, though different in many respects. The 
columns do not run all around the building but 
are attached to the walls in the rear and along 
the sides. Further, the building gives the im- 
pression of being set on a pedestal, instead of 
being approachable from all sides. Finally, it is 
much smaller and less impressive, both archi- 
tecturally and sculpturally than the Greek tem- 
ple. Temples of this type were not widely used 
in Rome, because they were not needed; Roman 
religion was more of a public function and 
duty, and demanded much more interior space 
for its ceremonies. 

2. The Pantheon, Rome (120-125 a.d.). This 
building is the most imposing of all Roman ex- 
amples of the circular type of temple. In its 
size and the architectural skill necessary for 
its construction, it was more typically Roman 
than the Maison Carree. It was larger than the 
Greek temples and obviously designed to accom- 
modate crowds of people. Its architectural char- 
acter is a combination of a circular main sec- 
tion surmounted by a dome and a columned 
and pedimented portico derived from Greece. 
The Pantheon is the oldest intact roofed build- 
ing in the world. 

3. The Pantheon — interior (120-125 a.d.). A 
glance at the interior of this building immedi- 
ately shows its .spaciousness, as well as the abil- 
ity of the Romans to roof over a large open 
space. The Greek horizontal and vertical system 
imposed restrictions that made large open in- 
terior spaces impossible. Here however, as in 
other Roman types, the problem of interior 
space is overcome by either domes or vaulting. 

4. The Pont clu Card, near Nimes (first cen- 
tury A.D.) . Roman architecture was predicated 
on the ability to construct very powerful arches 
which, when multiplied in parallel fashion, 
would make a vault, or, when multiplied craas- 
wise, as in the rih.s of an umbrella, would 
make a dome (as in the Pantheon), These won- 
derfully strong arches had even more practical 
uses, as in the construction of the typical Roman 
aqueduct, of which we have an example here, 
or in the building of sewens, etc. Roman archi- 
tecture differed substantially from that of Greece 


not only in .method but in ultimate purpose, 
since its form was largely determined by the 
utilitarian needs of large masses of people or 
by the glorification of an emperor. 

5. Baths of Caracalla, Rome— restoration of 
Central Hall (211-217 a.d.). Typical of the 
structures serving a large mass of people was 
the Roman bath, a tremendously spacious build- 
ing constructed with cros.s-vaults, as shown in 
tlris picture. In modern times we have used ar- 
rangements of this type in such a structure as 
tire Pennsylvania Railroad Station in New York 
City. In these baths the “better class” of Romans 
came together for relaxation. 

6. The Colosseum, Rome (70-82 a.d.). For the 
employed and unemployed masses of Rome, the 
emperors provided a type of structure that has 
become legendary, the. amphitheater, or col- 
osseum, where brutal and (to us) sometimes 
revolting spectacles were presented. The name 
“Colofjseuro” was derived from the structure’s 
colossal size. It has withstood the ravages of 
time and spoliation, though for many centuries 
it was actually used as a quarry by the citizens 
of Rome. The Roman amphitheater may be re- 
garded as the ancestor of the modern bull ring 
and football stadium in both form and purpose. 

7. House of the Vetii, Pompeii (first century 
A.D.). Although the majority of the Roman pop- 
ulace was housed in miserable tenements, the 
well-to-do middle class and the lesser aristocracy 
lived in the type of dwelling shown here. Its 
main feature was a large open court from which 
the various chambers radiated. In the center 
of this space there was usually some sort of 
small garden and a few pieces of statuary. The 
general type was perpetuated in the monastery 
cloister. 

8. Column of Trajan, Rome (113 a.d,). An- 
other Roman symbol of conquest and power 
was the commemorative column, decorated with 
a continuous bas-relief in the form of a scroll 
that wound its way up the surface of the col- 
umn itself. This relief told in continuous fash- 
ion , the story of the particular emperor and 
his great accomplishments. At the base of the 
column there was provided a hollow space de- 
signed to contain the coffin of the Emperor, 
while at the top there was a full-size figure, of 
him. 
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g. Arch of Titus, Rome (first century a.d.). One 
of the main activities of the Romans was war 
and imperialist conquest; during the later 
Roman Empire the army was able to determine 
who would be emperor. Upon the occasion of 
a great military victory the general (during the 
Empire, the Emperor) would be accorded what 
die Romans called a “triumph,” a celebration 
in his honor which would be commemorated 
by a triumphal arch such as this. The Arch of 
Titus was erected in honor of Titu.s’ victories 
in the Holy Land and his destruction of tlie 
Temple of Jerusalem. Later kings and emperors 
have given themselves triumphs and arches of 
triumph for similar reasons. 

10. Augustus (27 B.C.-14 A.D.). Roman sculpture, 
like Roman literature, reached its greatest 
height during the first century a.d. During this 
phase of Roman art there was still a great deal 
of sympathy for Greek forms of expression, so 
that in the figure of Augustus haranguing his 
troops, we find a certain restraint and stateliness 
which is distinctly remini.scent of the Spear- 
bearer of Polyclitus (see Fig. 9, Art of Ancient 
Greece). Augustus’ face has been idealized. In 
other words, this phase of Roman art is rela- 
tively classical in character, and idealistic, even 
if only in a limited sense. 

11. Procession from the Ara Pads (13 b.c.). In 
honor of the peace he conferred upon the 
Roman world, Augustus caused to be erected at 
Rome the Ara Pacts (Altar of Peace) from 
which this relief, showing members of the royal 
household, is taken. What should be observed 
primarily is the dignified and even severe atti- 
tudes of the figures. Superficially this reminds 
one of the relief sculptures of the Greeks, but 
actually there is an important difference in that 
the Romans were more interested in portraying 
depth. We can distinctly see figures placed be- 
hind one another; the figures that are foremost 
thrust one foot over the ledge of the relief, 
thereby heightening the illusion of depth. (Com- 
pare this handling of perspective with that of 
the Egyptians and Mesopotamian peoples.) 

12. The Spoils of Jerusalem from the Arch of 
Titus (first century a.d.). Here we have a clear 


and typical example of the pomp and circum- 
stance characteristic of much Roman sculpture. 
Thi.s scene, which shows the sacred vessels, the 
seven-branched candlestick, etc,, being carried 
from the temple, is the perfect example of the 
Rom.in will to power and rcfus.al to countenance 
opposition. The problem of tlcpth in this relief 
is even more skillfully handled than in the Ara 
Pads, since there arc figures here in at least 
four degrees of projection from the background. 

13. Marcus (161-180 A.D.). The soldier- 

philosopher is shown here in a bronze eques- 
trian statue. He is so glorified, however, that 
he has been made too large for the horse. The 
significance of this type of Roman monument 
lies in the fact that it is the ancestor of most 
later statues of men-on-horseback, a line that 
can be traced even into our own day. 

14. Coracalla (211-217 a.d.). This great bath- 
builder is interesting to us not so much for his 
deeds as for his appearance. To most of us he 
appears relatively ugly, and it is possible that 
to the Romans he appeared the same, but with 
the significant reservation that it undoubtedly 
did not bother the Romans to be portrayed as 
they actually looked. This matter-of-fact attitude 
distinguishes the Romans as a group from all 
the peoples of antiquity, 

15. Tombstone of Husband and Wife (first cen- 
tury B.C.). In this simple, kindly, almost pro- 
vincial double portrait the fundamental natural- 
ism and directness of the Roman can perhaps 
best be seen. Take their togas from them and 
they could easily be a farming or small town 
couple from any period, even our own, 

16. Ulysses in the Country of the Lestrigoni 
(first century a.d.). This scene, inspired by the 
great epic of the Greeks, illustrates the link be- 
tween Rome and Athens even in painting. More 
Roman than Greek paintings (mostly murals) 
have come down to us, but wherever the artist 
worked (and many Greek painters were trans- 
ported to Rome) the artistic creation bears the 
mark of the .same tradition. 
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philosophy as the final verdict upon the meaning of life. Horace’s verse 
seems more original and realistic than Virgil’s, and reflects a greater in- 
terest in mankind. 

Ovid (43 B.C.-17 A.D.) was Rome’s greatest elegist and storyteller. He 
Ovid had little of the sincerity or sublimity of Virgil of the depth and melan- 
choly of Horace, and he was without serious purpose: a brittle, brilliant 
writer reflectmg the more frivolous aspects of Roman society in its Golden 
Age. His most famous work, the Metamorphoses, is a masterpiece of 
storytelling. Though it ran to fifteen books, it had a real unity and 
revitalized as well as interpreted many of the old Greek stories. His in- 
fluence on succeeding poets such as Chaucer, Boccaccio, and Shakespeare 
was enormous. 

Among the Augustans, Livy (59 B.C.-17 a.d.) was the outstanding 
Livy prose writer. His Ab Urbe Condita {History of Rome), which ran to 
142 books and covered the period from the founding of Rome to 9 A.n., 
was the great prose epic — as the Aeneid was the great poetic epic — of 
Rome’s rise to world supremacy. Only a small part of it has survived. 
Livy was a great stylist, but since his aim was didactic (the glorification 
of Rome) and artistic rather than philosophical or scholarly, he was an 
unreliable historian. 

After the Augustan Age, Roman literature declined. It became imita- 
TheSUver tive, artificial and rhetorical, and no longer were there figures of the 
stature of Virgil, Horace, or Livy. We need mention only Seneca (4 b.c.- 
65 A.D.), the Stoic philosopher whose literary tragedies had a decisive in- 
fluence on Renaissance drama; Juvenal (60-140 a.d.), the famous satir- 
ist; Pliny (23-79 A.D.), the encyclopedist; Petronius, the literary arbiter 
under Nero, who wrote the famous realistic novel, Satyricon ; ih& his- 
torian Tacitus (55-119 A.D.), author of the Histories and Annals; Sue- 
tonius (who flourished in the first part of the second century), author 
of the racy Lives of the Twelve Caesars; and Martial (40-104 a.d.), com- 
poser of well-remembered epigrams. 

Roman literature died in the turmoil of the third century and a new 
Thetransi- literature, that of the Christian Fathers, arose on its ruins. Yet the Latin 
clSan language survived (although in a corrupt form), to become the chief 
litcfamre vehicle of expre.ssion for the educated men of the Middle Ages. 

The practical nature of Roman training was amply revealed in the 
Practical physical aspects of Roman civilization. Utilizing Etruscan and Hel- 
"^Itoma'’n l^leas, the Romans became builders and engineers par excellence, 

buUding and their skill was largely expended on practical everyday things. Tlie 
Greeks built magnificent temples, but their dwellings were wretched 
and their citic.s', judged by modern standards, unlivable. The Romans 
were as interested in building comfortable private homes, sanitary and 
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beautifully planned cities, and great monuments to victorious generals, 
as in constructing tombs or suitable houses of worship. 

Roman cities were often laid out according to a definite plan. There 
were zones exclusively for residences, for public buildings, and for com- The 
mercial structures. Parallel streets led to a vvide plaza which contained 
the chief municipal structures — the local temple, the basilica or “city hall,” 
the magistrates’ offices, and the library. The residential quarters were of 
three types; villas for the well-to-do, apartment houses for the middle 
classes, and tenements for the poor. So far as hygiene afid comforts were 
concerned, a Roman city compared favorably with a modern metropolis. 

Streets were paved or bricked; sewers were ample; fountains, arcades, 
sidewalks, and monuments were judiciously placed; and baths and public 
recreation halls contrived to make city life comfortable and appealing. 

The better homes had conveniences which are scarcely surpassed today' — 
glass windows, indoor plumbing and central heating, wdter piped into 
faucets, and steam baths. 

The architectural and engineering skill of the Romans — the two were 
inseparable— were best manifested in such huge public structures as Roman 
courthouses, aqueducts, baths, temples, commemorative arches, columns, 
amphitheaters, and libraries.^ The soft volcanic rock of Italy provided 
excellent building material, and harder stones, such as marble, travertine 
(a white limestone), and pozzolana, were also easily available, In addi- • 

tion, concrete w^s invented by the Romans in the second century b.c. 

The chief architectural principles utilized by the Romans were the vault 
and dome, adapted from the Ancient Orient. With them huge areas were 
spanned, and the column and lintel, so common in Greece, were used 
only for support or decoration. Later the arch and vault became the basis 
of Byzantine architecture, from which it was borrowed by the medieval 
builders and adapted to the Romanesque and Gothic churches. 

Because the Romans built with solid materials, many of their structures 
have survived to this day. The Pantheon and Colosseum (at Rome) ^ The Pan- 
are excellent examples of their engineering and architectural achievement. 

Their grandeur and spaciousness contrast with the simplicity and unity ' 
of the temples on the Acropolis of Athens, 

In Roman sculpture and painting, as in literature, the influence of the 
Greeks was all-powerful. When the Romans conquered Sicily, and later Greek influ- 
Greecc, they removed many masterpieces of Greek sculpture to Rome. 

Copies were made and sold, and it is only through them chat the modern and palming 
world has become acquainted with innumerable Greek works. Roman 
art lacked the creative spirit of the Greeks or Egyptians. Perhaps the 

1 See illustrations between pp, 272 and 273, , 
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spell of Greece paralyzed Roman originality; perhaps the materialistic 
attitude and practical bent of the Romans prevented them from becom- 
ing original workers. 

Sculpture and wall painting were widely practiced genres. The former 
concentrated on portraits and reliefs, realistic and workmanlike, but not 
marked, as a rule, by that poetical quality which characterized the best 
Greek .schools. The Romans were fond of carving busts, half-length and 
full size statues ^ of their famous men. They introduced the equestrian 
statue," which became common in the Renaissance. Their arches and 
columns were adorned with narrative reliefs portraying the exploits of 
the men in whose honor they were erected."* Painting consisted chiefly 
of murals and frescoes. The inspiration, as far as we can observe from 
excavated remains, was usually Greek; subjects — human, animal and 
plant figures— were delightfully if not subtly drawn. The painter often 
attempted to give a three-dimensional effect to the figures and to create 
the Illusion of depth by the clever use of penspective. Both of these de- 
velopments were adopted and perfected in the Renaissance. 

Like the major arts, the minor arts were put to practical use. The 
wealthy citizens, much as in our own day, liked objects made of precious 
metals. Roman tableware, vases, dishes, cut gems, cameos, and glass, as 
well as furniture, were of excellent quality. 

XI. ROMAN IMPERIAL CIVILIZATION 

By organizing the various regions of die Mediterranean basin and 
The nature Western Europe under a single rule, Rome fused their cultures into a more 
^imperial homogeneous unit which is called Roman Imperial (or Graeco- 

civilixation Roman) civilization. To the civilization of the Roman Republic, formed 
from Italic, Etruscan, Hellenic, and Carthaginian elements, was added 
the civilization of the Hellenistic East. Beginning in the late third cen- 
tury n.c. and continuing at an increasingly rapid rate thereafter, the social 
and cultural forms of the eastern Mediterranean were assimilated to those 
of the western, and to the resultant mixture were added elements drawn 
from barbarous Gallic areas. The Romans, despite their great skill in 
adaptation and organization, were not completely successful in creating 
from such diverse sources a thoroughly integrated socio-cultnral pattern. 
The East always remained distinct from the West, as the continued use 
of Greek and Latin in the respective areas testifies. Nevertheless, a cer- 
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tain degree of homogeneity %vas attained, and social and cultural in- 
stitutions were surprisingly uniform from Britain to Arabia, if only 
for the higher classes of society. The process of cultural fusion and as- 
similation affected the lower classes to only a slight extent. It was this 
civilization, appreciated for the most part by only the upper classes, that 
we call Roman Imperial. It formed the reservoir into which were poured 
all the important civilizing streams which had been set in motion in the 
Near East and the Mediterranean since the invention of writing. As 
such, it was the immediate offspring of the Greeks and the Romans, and 
the residuary legatee of the Ancient East. 

Under tlie guiding hand of the Roman provincial system, this civiliza- 
tion took form between the third century b.c. and the first a.d. It lasted imperial 
until the dissolution of the Roman Empire and, in this respect, may be 
regarded as the final form of Classical civilization. Its primary center 
throughout the entire period was, of course, Rome and Italy. Under the 
Principate and after, secondary centers of noteworthy importance de- 
veloped in the provinces, as, for example, Greece, Asia (Anatolia) , Egypt, 

Africa, Gaul, and Britain. Rome, the political and financial capital, was • 
rivaled by Alexandria in Egypt, outstanding in commercial activity. Other 
cities, such as Antioch in Syria, Gades (Cadiz) in Spain, and Lugdunum 
(Lyons) in Gaul, to mention only a few, became miniature Romes. 
Everywhere, however, the process of cultural fusion was the work of the 
upper classes and the product — Roman Imperial civilization — almost ex- 
clusively their property. 

In so far as it derived from purely Mediterranean (that is, Greek and 
Roman) sources, it was a secular, city-state civilization. The Roman The role of 
Empire was above all an empire of cities (tnunicipia) in which the most 
important class, from the point of view of social cohesion and political 
stability, was the urban citizenry. The conquest of the Hellenistic East, 
however, introduced two elements which were hostile to the civic free- 
dom of the Greeks and Romans and counteracted the critical attitude influences 
which characterized Greek thought. These were (i) Oriental despotism, 
with its divine kingship and its denial of citizenship rights, and (2) a secularism 
rising wave of supernaturalism which took the special form of the mys- 
tery religions, with emphasis upon personal salvation. As the Principate 
fell upon evil days (after the death of Marcus Aurelius) and the economic 
structure of the Empire began to crumble under internal difficulties and (1) 
external pressure, the tendency to substitute Oriental for Mediterranean ^orientaf 
political institutions grew stronger. Eventually, after a century of open aespotism 
conflict between rival military leaders, the Principate was supplanted by 
the Dominate, and Oriental institutions prevailed The revival of super- 
naturalism occurred at about the same time. As already pointed out, the 
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Romans, even of the higher classes, never fully mastered Hellenic philos- 
(2) ophy, nor were they stimulated by the successes of Greek and Hellenistic 
Revival o£ to create a productive science of their own. Consequently, when 

naturalism the Springs of Greek and Hellenistic thought began to run dry, the 
Romans had little to offer in their place. And so, as the Oriental mystery 
religions worked their w'ay westwards and attracted many converts from 
the lower classes, Roman Imperial civilization (still in the process of 
formation) could not oppose them successfully. The state religions of 
Greeks and Romans alike were prostrate, their appeal was gone. Emperor 
worship, born of Caesar and Augustus and itself a transplantation from 
the East, could not compete on anything like equal grounds. Thus Chris- 
tianity, victorious among the rival mysteries, became the most important 
single element of Roman civilization between 300 and 600, and, in so 
doing, helped to destroy the pattern of that civilization and to inaugurate 
the Middle Ages. 

We have said that the Roman Imperial civilization was to an extraor- 
The Roman dinary extent the exclusive property of the upper classes. These classes, 
'aSaomrn g^n^^^ally speaking, consisted of (i) the Imperial aristocracy, centered in 
civilization Rome and engaged in Imperial administration; (2) the provincial aris- 
tocracy, a flourishing imitation of the rulers of the Empire; and (3) the 
urban middle class, in Italy and the provinces alike, engaged in com- 
merce, industry, and other middle-class activities. Throughout the entire 
period of Imperial civilization, the gulf between rich and poor widened, 
with an alarming acceleration becoming noticeable after the second cen- 
tury A.D. The difficulties of Imperial administration which set in at this 
time created a crisis for all classes. The urban middle class was the first 
to be pinched and the first to disappear. The shrinkage of the upper 
classes necessarily weakened the civilization which they alone contributed 
to and enjoyed. Here is another reason for the rapid success of the mys- 
teries and the adoption by the invading barbarians of the fourth and 
The victory fifth centuries of Christian rather than Graeco-Roman culture. Roman 
’’^Snity civilization was a superstructure without firm foundations, 

whereas Christianity, which supplanted it, had its roots deep in the earth. 

Even so, Roman Imperial civilization was the last stronghold of the 
Rome’s role Mediterranean cultures of the last millennium b.c. It stood between the 
**<Kwre civilizatiohs of the Greeks and Romans and barbarism. Not creative in 
itself, it was the product of the assimilating genius of the Romans and 
preserved many achievements of all Mediterranean peoples in such a 
fashion that they would be ■available to future cultures. Above all, by 
establishing a community of social and cultural forms for the entire 
civilized world, and by maintaining law and order throughout its do- 
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diiJusion of 


mains, the Roman Empire made possible the easy and sure 
Christianity and the establishment of a universal Church. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the two halves of the Roman 
world — eastern and western — differed radicaffy in many respects. The Thedismp- 
eastern half (from the Adriatic to the Euphrates) not only had a firmer 
economic basis, but was far more creative than the western. It was from 
here that the mystery religions and the institutions of Oriental despotism 
came to dominate the Empire as a whole. It is not a question of the rela- 
tive merits of these in comparison with the critical thought and civic 
freedom of the western half of the Roman world. The point is that the 
West, during the first five centuries of our era, was unable to resist the 
advance of the East. The economic differences between East and West 
were the chief reason for the division of the Empire into two distinct 
parts in the late fourth century, and for the survival of the Roman state 
in the East while the Empire in the West disappeared. With the fall of 
the Western Empire in 476 a.d., the period of Mediterranean civilization 
ended. It was succeeded by the East Christian, West Christian, and 
Muslim civilizations of the Middle Ages, the origins of which are espe- 
cially interesting because of the light they throw on the process of culture 
building. 
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7 THE RISE OF THE CHURCH AND THE FALL 
OF ROME 

I. THE DOMINATE 

T he CHRISTIAN Church rapidly took form during the period when 

the Roman Empire suffered most from internal weakness and Trends 
external pressure; after the Empire had collapsed, the Church 
survived to create a new civilization. That the decline of Rome coincided Empire 
with the rise of the Church was not accidental, for the Church increased 
its strength largely at the expense of the Empire’s institutions. The forces 
that vitalized the new ecclesiastical organization and the supernaturalist 
ideas for which it stood were those which tended to destroy the political 
organization and secular society of the old Roman civilization. For this 
reason, the two phenomena listed side by side in the title of this chapter ■ 
may most profitably be discussed together. 

Gibbon’s classic account of Rome’s decline begins with these words: ^ 

In the second century of the Christian era, the Empire of Rome compre- 
hended the fairest part of the earth, and the most civilised portion of man- The Golden 
kind. The frontiers of that extensive monarchy were guarded by ancient rc- 
nown and disciplined valour;' The gentle but powerful influence of laws and 
manners had gradually cemented the union of the provinces. I'heir peaceful 

1 Edward Gibbon, The History oj the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. 

Bury, 7 vols,, Methuen, 1912, I, i.' 
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inhabitants enjoyed and abused the advantages of wealth and luxury. The 
image of a free constitution was preserved with decent reverence; the Roman 
senate appeared to possess the sovereign authority, and devolved on the 
emperors al! the executive powers of government. 

Gibbon’s praise was not excessive. Under the “Good Emperors” (from 
Nerva to Marcus Aurelius), the boundaries of the Empire were de- 
fended by a small but efficient army, and the increasing concentration of 
administrative power in the Emperor’s hands, together with the universal 
jurisdiction of Roman law, gavfe the people such peace and security as 
has never since been equaled. Uniform administration encouraged the 
growth of commerce and the expansion of agriculture, the profits of 
which supported a vigorous urban life. Yet the entire system rested upon 
the army, for the Principate, as established by Augustus, had never 
fundamentally been altered, and in the third century a,d., after a period 
of mutinies and prolonged conflict between rival and ambitious army 
commanders, the world which Gibbon described so favorably quickly 
gave way to one from which security, prosperity, and happiness alike had 
departed. 

The dependence of the Principate upon the military arm of the govern- 
ment, already manifested when Caligula was assassinated, and again at 
Nero’s death, was made dramatically clear by the fate of Commodus, 
son of Marcus Aurelius, The Praetorian Gpard, disgusted by Commodus’ 
incompetence, assassinated him and set upon the throne an Emperor 
of their own choice, later forcibly deposing the new ruler when his dis- 
cipline proved too strict. Jealous of the Praetorians’ privilege, each of 
the major frontier armies elected its own candidate for the purple and 
moved to establish him upon the .throne. This was in 193, the year of 
the Principate’s dissolution. Thereafter for almost a century civil war 
raged. Even the short-lived dyiiasty of the Seven (193-235) was unable 
to stem the tide, though its founder, Septimius Severus, had been entirely 
successful in the first great struggle for office. Military needs became 
dominant, not only to maintain the Emperor against his rivals but also 
to protect the Empire against the increasingly violent onslaughts of the 
barbarians. The extension of Roman citizenship to all freemen in 212 
(by Caracalla, son of Septimius Severus) was an attempt to strengthen 
the unity of Imperial administration and at the same time to increase its 
revenue. 

With the collapse of the Severi in 235, civil wars broke out anew, the 
prize again being tlie Imperial mantle. Except for a brief interlude of 
peace and reorganization under Aurelian (270-275), internecine strife 
continued until the accession of Diocletian in 284. As a result of pro- 
longed conflict civil authority declined, the Empire temporarily dissolved 
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into a number of small states, commerce and the monetary system col- 
lapsed, 'and the frontiers were for the first time successfully crossed by 
barbarians in search of Roman land. Cities declined in size and number, 
and epidemics of the plague increased in frequency and virulence. From 
this crisis of the third century the Roman Empire never fully recovered; 
it was a body blow to an organism which no longer had any recuperative 
power. The weakness of Augustus’ system, which gave the Senate the 
right but left the army with the power to elect emperors, was fully re- 
vealed by the wars that followed the assassination of Commodus. This 
revelation came to a world apparendy going down hill, with political 
organization, economic life, and the will to live in disintegration. 

Diocletian (284-305) and Constantine (306-337), both soldier-emperors 
who had risen from the ranks, saved the Empire from the abyss, although The Domi- 
in doing so they transformed some of the most important institutions 
of the old order virtually beyond recognitioir. Their work marks the Diocletian 
beginnings of the Dominate, final form of the Roman Empire. Follow- Constantine 
ing the lead of Aurelian, they completed the orientalization of the central 
government, making of it a divine despotism attended by all the pomp 
and mystery of Eastern rule. Due to Constantine’s recognition of Chris- 
tianity, the Emperor himself eventually became a divine appointee, ruling 
in the name of the Christian God— a far cry from the secular state of 
the Republic. 

The most salutary achievements of Diocletian and Constantine were 
the termination of civil war (by preventing the appearance of pretenders The “stop- 
to the throne) and the strengthening of the frontiers. They were also 
able to restore the political unity of the Empire, revive production, re- reforms 
establish the monetary system, and provide a substitute for failing local 
Initiative in all fields. Their reforms temporarily forestalled the worst 
effects of the forces which were destroying Rome, and gave a century 
and more of renewed life to the Empire, but that was all. The Roman 
Empire and the civilization that it sheltered were alike at the end of the 
road. The new era belonged to Christianity, whose civilization was built 
in large part on the ruins of Mediterranean society and culture. 

Diocletian inaugurated his administrative reforms with a move which 
aimed at eliminating the succession problem. He associated with himself Diocletian’s 
a joint emperor, with powers equal to his own. The Empire was divided 
between them and to each was given the title Augustus. This change 
was made necessary by the increasing difficulties of Imperial defense. 

In order to provide for a regular succession, each Augustus associated 
with himself a capable junior (with the title Caesar), in whose favor 
he resigned at the end of a given period. Each Caesar was assigned a 
portion of his senior’s half of the Empire, in order to facilitate the enor- 
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mous task of administration. As Caesar he would be prepared to assume 
complete power and would occupy a position from which he could not 
readily be dislodged. Yet when Diocletian and his colleague Maximian 
resigned in 305, this principle of succession collapsed. War broke out 
immediately between a new group of contestants for the throne and 
ended only with the emergence of Constantine in 324 as the sole ruler. 

Diocletian also reorganized the provincial administration. He increased 
the number of provinces to about one hundred and grouped them into 
twelve civil dioceses, each under a vicar. The dioceses, in turn, were 
organized in four prefectures, each the responsibility of one of the Em- 
pire’s four rulers, who administered it through a praetorian prefect. Civil 
and military authorities were carefully separated within each province 
and a new corps of Imperial servants was created as a check upon the 
conduct of officials. The result was an immense and expensive bureau- 
cracy which formed a pyramid culminating in the Emperor, to whom 
all officials were directly or indirectly responsible. 

Diocletian increased the size of the army and at the same time divided 
it into three classes : the Imperial guard, a mobile field force, and a militia 
for frontier defense. Since continued barbarian pressure required a con- 
tinually growing army, Diocletian was unable to weaken its influence 
upon the government. At the same time its composition changed during 
his reign and that of his immediate successors; it was increasingly re- 
cruited among peasants and barbarians, and its associations with the 
centers of Imperial government and the traditions of Mediterranean cul- 
ture became remote. 

Diocletian’s tax reforms, though well conceived, were likewise fruit- 
less, even disastrous. This was especially true of the regulation that made 
the curiales or provincial middle class responsible for payment of the 
difference between the assessment and collections of each taxation dis- 
trict. This provision, more than anything else, destroyed the class upon 
which the Empire might have leaned. Economic conditions became so 
bad that taxes had to be collected partly in kind. An edict of 301 attempted 
to fix prices for materials, foodstuffs, and manufactures, and to establish 
wage and salary rates. Even though violation carried the death penalty, 
prices steadily rose and salaries and wages became more unstable. The 
state was compelled to requisition men and materials for military pur- 
poses, to maintain the roads, and to undertake other activities formerly 
performed by private initiative. In short, Diocletian’s attempt to stem 
economic decline by governmental regulation was a uniform failure. 
The forces of internal disintegration were by this time too firmly estab- 
lished. 

Another reform of the same period produced what was essentially a 
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caste system for the Empire as a whole. Hereditary classes, professions, 
Class lines and occupations were fixed by law so that a man could only with the 
tliestate difficulty leave the order to which he was born. A new Imperial 

nobility, including most of the great landowners from the old senatorial 
and equestrian orders, was at the top of the social ladder and received 
important privileges and immunities. The members of this class soon 
freed themselves from the restrictions of Imperial and local governments 
alike and, as the Roman world declined, transformed their estates into 
semi-independent political units. Lesser orders of nobility also were in- 
stituted about this time, each with its own special role and perquisites. 
The collegia or professional and occupational guilds, which during the 
preceding century had been compelled by law to assume social responsi- 
bilities, were now made hereditary. In the same fashion, the agricultural 
workers, whether tenant farmers or field workers, tended to sink to the 
level of coloni or serfs (individuals irrevocably tied, along with their 
descendants, to the soil they tilled). The growth of the colonate from the 
fourth century on was a sign of the transition from Classical to medieval 
economy. 

Diocletian likewise failed to solve the other great problem of his time 
Diocletian — the status of Christianity. At the beginning of the fourth century, the 
Christianity Christians numbered probably one-tenth of the entire population. Since 
the Christians adopted attitudes towards the state which could be re- 
garded only as treasonable, the great gains made by the new faith during 
the preceding century had to be regarded as a serious menace to good 
government. Diocletian attempted to solve the problem by persecution — 
the traditional resort to the sword — ^and in 302 his officials attacked the 
Christians as never before. How unsuccessful this policy was may be 
judged from the publication of edicts of toleration in 311 and 313 — Rome’s 
first concession to an organized group within its boundaries and its first 
confession of Imperial weakness. 

In spite of the partial or total failure of many of his plans, Diocletian 
Diocietiaii’s did succeed in restoring order throughout the Empire, regaining Im- 
successcs control in Gaul and Britain, and re-establishing the frontier on 

the Rhine and Danube and in the East-— the last by defeating the Persians. 
The new army, now practically hereditary and peasant in nature and 
depending increasingly upon barbarian enlistments, was strong enough 
to accomplish these ends. 

When Diocletian and Maximian retired in 305 (the latter because 
Constantine Diocletian compelled him to do so), the crisis of the third century was 
ended but the new order was not yet firmly established. The Dominate, 
roughhewn by Diocletian, was completed by Constantine, son of Con- 
stantius (Maximian’s Caesar). Between 306 and 324, Constantine, claim- 
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ing his father’s title in Britain, Gaul, and Spain, succeeded in defeating 
or otherwise eliminating five rivals to the Crown, all of whom were 
brought into the field by the unworkable system of Augusti and Caesares. 
In 324 Licinius, the last of them, was executed, and from that date until 
his death in 337 Constantine ruled as the uncontested master of the 
imperium Romanurn. Except for the concentration of power in his own 
hands and for his tolerant attitude towards the Christians, Constantine 
carried out Diocletian’s policies — administrative, economic, and social — 
with considerable fidelity to the original. With him, much more than 
with Diocletian, the Dominate actually began. 

Constantine completed the 'separation of military and civil powers 
begun by his predecessor. He perpetuated the orientalization of the court 
initiated by Aurelian and Diocletian, and gave it a new meaning by 
identifying himself with the growing strength of the Christian Church. 
He hastened the decline of the capital’s importance by building a new 
Imperial seat, Constantinople,^ on the site of the Greek city of Byzantium, 
on the European side of the Bosporus. Although he ruled alone, calling 
himself dominus, Constantine preserved Diocletian’s Imperial organiza- 
tion of graded prefectures, dioceses, and provinces. During his . reign 
the bureaucracy grew larger, more costly, and more indispensable, and 
the army continued to degenerate into an exclusively peasant and bar- 
barian force. Local initiative, already feeble, rapidly disappeared under 
the accumulated effect of bureaucratic interference and control. The new 
Imperial aristocracy, enlisting more great landholders, contmued to assert 
its independence of local and Imperial taxation and regulation, and ad- 
vanced towards the position of the late fourth century, when its mem- 
bers became almost sovereign lords. At the same time, the government 
of the Empire fell increasingly into the hands of military officials, of 
whom the Emperor, now dominus and an Oriental despot, was the chief. 

Constantine’s greatest achievements, viewed in their effect upon subse- 
quent times, were the recognition of Christianity as a legalized religion ’’ 
and the removal of the capital from Italy to the East. The first was due 
to Constantine’s appreciation of the cohesive strength of the Christian 
Church, with its Empire-wide organization and its abundant store of 
spiritual enthusiasm. Diocletian, aware of the Christians’ numbers and 
also of their refusal to admit that the claims of the State were superior 
to those of the Church, sought to crush them out of existence. Constan- 
tine, on the other hand, enlisted their support in his struggle for the 
throne by issuing the famous Edict of Milan (313) which legally recog- 

Dedicated May ii, 330. Constantine named it Nova Roma but it was popularly known 
as ConstantinopoUs, “the City o£ Constantine." 

^ On the early history of Christianity and Constantine’s role in its growth, see pp. 
296-297. 
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nized their religion. Later, when he had become sole Emperor, he made 
Christianity the court religion, although he himself was not baptized 
until just before his death. Thus, although the Imperial bureaucracy 
remained almost entirely pagan, Christianity became the State religion 
and the first epoch of the Church’s history, throughout which it had been 
in disrepute and often mercilessly persecuted, came to a close. Hence- 
forth, the Christians gained rapidly in numbers, influence, and power, 
and the Empire, which granted tlrem recognition in order to avail itself 
of their strength, gradually succumbed to its own increasing ills. Repre- 
senting a new tradition, supernaturalistic and otherworldly, the Church 
from 300 to 500 supplanted in the West the outworn secular civilization 
Constan- of the Mediterranean world. Constantine’s role in these developments 
in." he his- ^ defender of the old order, who sought to preserve it by 

toiy of leaning upon the power of the new. In this he was largely successful, 
Christianity weaknesses of the Roman Empire were such that it could not 

survive even with Christian support. The real significance of Constan- 
tine’s legalization of Christianity was not in its eflect upon the moribund 
Roman society but in the assistance and encouragement it gave to the 
Church. 

Constantine’s second great achievement— shifting the capital to Con- 
Transfer of stantinople—was another attempt to bolster a dying society, as well as 
*\aph^to ^ *'‘"*‘^**' admission of Rome’s failure in its greatest task — the satisfactory 
the East assimilation of the civilizations of the Hellenistic East and the European- 
Mediterranean West. The removal of the capital was due in large part 
to the increasing necessity for the Emperor’s presence in the East in order 
to direct the defense of the Empire against the barbarians. It was also the 
result of the stronger position of the East in the economic, financial, and 
social crises that beset the Empire. The East, with its long experience in 
economic activity and the arts of higher civilization, and its multitude 
of well-established cities and their numerous skilled artisans and mer- 
chants, was able to withstand the depression of the third century much 
more satisfactorily than the West. When the West showed, all too plainly, 
grave signs of cracking up, the East, though pinched and weakened, 
gave evidence of reserve strength and recuperative powers. In particular, 
the trend towards an agricultural economy was not nearly so strong in 
the East as in the West. Constantine, therefore, was merely' recognizing 
the advantages of the East when he established his capital at Byzantium 
between 327 and 330, a decision which may have been partly dictated 
by the fact that the site of Constantinople was more defensible than that 
of Rome. .At any rate, removal of the capital to the Bosporus indicated 
that the Mediterranean basin was no longer the center of Roman social 
and economic life, as it had been in the days of the proconsuls of the 
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late Republic and the principes of the early Empire. This act fore- 
shadowed the final division of the Empire in 395 into eastern and western 
halves, and the disappearance during the following two generations of 
the Western Empire as an administrative unit. 

After the death of Constantine in 337, his three sons and two of his 
nephews were established as Augusti and Caesares, respectively. But the Decline 
system worked no better than before. Civil wars broke out— inevitable ™derCon- 
product or the joint rulers jealousies— during which die progress of the successors 
Empire towards economic stagnation, social decay, and political disin- 
tegration was accelerated. Although Constantine’s son, Constantine II, 
succeeded in securing complete control, he was supplanted in 361 by his Julian the 
cousin, Julian. The latter, called “the Apostate” by the Christians, intro- f^j**®*^ 
duced a new factor in the process of disintegration by attempting to Christianity 
replace Christianity, now paramount in court and city, with a new (and 
decadent) form of paganism. 

Julian’s plan of strengthening Rome’s eastern frontier by a war against 
the Persians resulted only in his death and in the restoration of Christi- The coming 
anity as the official and favored religion. Under his immediate successors 
still another problem arose — that of deaUng with the Visigoth-s. These 
people were Teutonic barbarians who had been admitted in 376 into 
the northern Balkan Peninsula to receive Rome’s protection against the 
Asiatic Huns, now pressing westwards. In 378 the Visigoths, rebellious 
against continued mistreatment by Imperial officials, marched on Con- 
stantinople. At Adrianople they met and destroyed the Roman army 
led by Valens, Emperor of the East. Later settled by Valens’ successor, 
Theodosius, as allies along the Danube, the Visigoths finally invaded 
Italy in 408 under Alaric, their king. Two years later they captured Rome 
and sacked it. After eight centuries of security from foreign attack, the 
city that had subjugated the world fell before the barbarians. Romans 
saw in the event an omen of a dark future. 

Fifteen years before the sack of Rome, the death of Theodosius had 
been followed by the division of the Empire between his two sons. Final divi- 
Arcadius taking the East, Honorius the West. Never again was Rome En“pire*into 
ruled by a single emperor. The process of disintegration had proceeded Eastern and 
to the breaking point, the imperium Romanum was ended, and the 
Dominate, last form of the Roman state, no longer existed. Henceforth 
disintegration proceeded apace, hastened by the violent attacks of land- 
hungry barbarians like the Visigoths. The fifth century saw the com- The end of 
plete disappearance of Roman rule in the West. The last individual to 
claim the title of Emperor was the youthful Romulus Augustulus, who the West 
was removed from office in 476 by the barbarian Odoacer. Only the East 
survived as a political entity of a quasi-Roman type, and even there the 
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forces of opposition compelled a thorough reorganization along new- 
lines. By the early sixth century the Roman Empire had vanished, even 
though its traditions were still very much alive in the minds of the 
people and its administrative .system flourished in the form of the grow- 
ing Christian Church. The new order had arrived: in the We,st, numer- 
ous barbarian successor states of more or less unstable organization and 
precarious tenure; in the East, the newly established Byzantine Empire, 
strong enough to withstand all attacks and vicissitudes until the middle 
of the fifteenth century; in the Mediterranean world as a whole, disunity 
after more than six centuries of Roman unification. 

Rome had failed to perpetuate its unification of the Classical world 
and to maintain Classical civilization at a high level. With the breakdown 
of its administrative system and the collap.se of the economic order, the 
secular civilization of the Mediterranean peoples was rapidly succeeded 
in the West by a new order which we call medieval. Regarded from 
any point of view, the fall of Rome must be recognized as one of the 
outstanding events in human history. 

II. THE BEGINNINGS OF A NEW ORDER 
I. The Origins of Christianity 

During the reign of Tiberius, successor to Augustus, a teacher by the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth gained fame as a religious leader in Palestine. 
After his execution by the Romans at the request of the Jewish leaders 
(who were always quick to combat heresy), Jesus was recognized by 
his followers as the Christ or Savior, and those who worshiped him 
began to expand his teachings into a new religion. Four centuries later, 
Ambrose, a bishop of the Church founded upon Christ’s teachings, com- 
pelled the Emperor Theodosius the Great to do penance for his cruel 
treatment of a rebellious city of the Empire. Two centuries after that 
the Empire was in ruins, the Christian Church triumphant. The new 
religion’s success in converting the majority of the people of the Medi- 
terranean and West European regions, at a time when not even the 
power and grandeur of Rome could command their respect, is equaled 
in historical importance only by the story of the “Greek miracle” and 
that of the formation of modern civilization. 

The rise of Christianity to a dominant position was due, generally 
speaking, to two circumstances: (i) the general conditions of the Roman 
world in the Imperial period, and (2) the unique characteristics of the 
new religion. 

By the time of the collapse of the Roman Republic, the creative power 
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of the Greeks (the most creative people of the eatire Classical world) 
was almost spent, both in Hellas and in its secondary home, the Hellen- (l) 
istic cities. Greek philosophy and science had run their course and intel- 
lectual activity was no longer characterized by the assurance and pene- creative 
trating keenness of the earlier period. Cynicism, Epicureanism, and lesser 
Hellenistic philosophies had a defeatist point of view and sought pri- The failure 
marily to discover a way of living by which the disappointments and phuosophy 
failures of life might be discounted. Instead of seeking new laws of 
nature and man, philosophy now fell back upon contemplation of the 
guiding intelligence of the universe, hoping that by such contemplation 
the individual would attain calmness of mind and happiness of spirit. 

Such systems could satisfy only the few; the masses, even when they 
were able to comprehend the teachings of Stoics and Epicureans, had 
neither the strength of mind nor the stability of character to put into 
practice what they had learned. Philosophy thus failing to provide a 
satisfactory regimen of life, the people turned increasingly to religion 
for solace when the hardships caused by the breakdown of Roman society 
swept over, them. 

The “age of troubles” really began for Rome during the Hannibalic 
war (218-201 B.c.) which reduced many Italian families to destitution. (2) 
The wars of conquest of the next two centuries exacted a heavy toll 
from the conquered provinces, especially in the East. The civil wars troubles” 
which ensued were disastrous to provincials and Italians alike. The two- 
century respite of the early Principate healed the scars of the earlier 
periods to some extent, yet there always remained an enormous slave and 
propertyless free population which found life onerous. When, in the 
third century, the Principate collapsed and civil war revived, Rome’s 
economic and social structures cracked beneath the impact of its fall and 
the life of the common man became almost unbearable. Even the middle 
class began to disappear under the strain of overwhelming financial 
burdens. City life declined and an increasing portion of the population 
found itself faced with disaster. Under such conditions, the tendency to 
turn to religion as a way of escape became stronger from generation to 
generation. Unfortunately for Classical civilization, paganism by this time 
was bankrupt. Its relatively naive beliefs, lack of ethical content, failure 
to develop a sacred literature by which orthodoxy could be determined, 
its very receptiveness of alien elements, all combined to make it unfit 
to resist the disintegrating effects of sophistication and the attacks of 
philosophical skepticism. The old State religion of Rome, although still 
maintained, was no longer of any real service to the people, and emperor 
worship was important only to the political and cultural needs of the 
State. 
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Under these conditions, the Romans turned to the East— birthplace of 
religions from time immemorial— and borrowed from it the mystery 
religions which it had produced. These mystery religions went back to 
the agricultural cults and sun worship of Neolithic times, and centered 
about a secret, awesome purification ceremony (the mystery) . They dif- 
fered radically from the formal, contractual paganism of the Classical 
world in that they were built around a personal god who was intimately 
concerned with human problems and could assist the initiate in rising 
above the disasters of mortal life. Most important of the mysteries were 
the cults of Denieter of Eleusis (in Greece), of Dionysus (also Greek), 
of Anatolian Ma (the Great Mother), and of Isis and Serapis (from 
Egypt), Persian Mithraism, and Palestinian Judaism. All these, with the 
exception of Judaism, worshiped a god who had assumed mortality, 
suffered, died, and was resurrected. In return for love and sacrifice, this 
god revealed the secrets by which men might escape the consequences 
of sin and attain immortality. Conversion to belief in the god’s power, 
awakening of the sense of sin, secret rituals by which converts might 
be purified, a code of ethics governing the initiate in preparation for 
immortality— these were the common elements of the mystery religions. 
In a world where reason no longer sufficed to console the unfortunate, 
they represented a turning from reason to emotion, from intellectual 
analysis and evaluation to unreasoning belief. In so doing they placed 
a new and overwhelming emphasis upon the validity and effectiveness 
of passionate conversion and the worship of revealed truth. 

During the Empire, the mystery religions, some of which, such as the 
cult of Demeter, dated from the sixth century b.c., became increasingly 
popular. Even Judaism, thanks partly to the dispersion of the Jews 
throughout the Mediterranean world and partly to its high ethical con- 
tent and its missionary activities, won many converts from the fourth 
century b.c. on. By the second century a.d., Mithraism, with its worship 
of Mithra, the god of light, was rapidly outdistancing its rivals in the 
competition for first place among the different cults. Without the spread 
of the older mysteries, Christianity would not have found so large an 
audience already trained to thinlc in terms of its teachings and able to 
appreciate the value of what it offered. By the third century a.d., Christi- 
anity had surpassed even the worship of Mithra; it soon became the 
State religion of the dying Empire. 

The orderly administration of the Roman Empire accelerated the 
growth of Christianity. The great road system, the security and relative 
comfort of travel, the universal use of Latin and Greek, and the uniform 
city life, commerce, and political organization, made it easy to dissemi- 
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nate ideas. Moreover, Rome’s conquests had created an intellectual cli- 
mate common to educated people from one end of the Empire to the 
other. Everywhere thinking men expressed ideas in the same way, pos- 
sessed a common store of knowledge, and were faced by the same general 
problems. Such conditions, favoring the spread of ideas, beliefs, and ways 
of behavior, enabled Christianity, once it had obtained a foothold, to 
spread rapidly to the far corners of the Roman world. 

Christianity’s unique characteristics, of course, also contributed mightily 
to its success. Although it was first regarded as an aberrant sect of 
Judaism, Christianity quickly establi-shed itself as a distinct cult, even 
though it continued to lean heavily upon Hebraic dogma. In the course 
of its early history it acquired elements that made it superior to the 
other mysteries, from which in fact it was set off by an extraordinary 
receptiveness to alien practices and belief. Usually it selected those things 
that were most universal and therefore had the greatest appeal. These 
elements were skillfully woven together with the original teachings of 
Jesus to form a synthesized body of belief and practice which, thanks to 
the Apostle Paul, was expressed in terms of the current philosophical 
idiom of the Graeco-Roman world. Christianity appealed to all classes 
and, unlike Mithraism, did not exclude women from its benefits and 
worship. Ultimately, its adherents adopted the principles of Roman 
imperial administration for the structure of their Church, thus obtaining 
a very efficient organization for the maintenance of doctrinal unity, insti- 
tutional morale, and resistance to the forces of disintegration. Intolerance 
of other gods and martyrdom strengthened the Church, for the stead- 
fastness of those communicants who died for their faith went far to 
convince others of the true value of Christianity. By the fourth century 
the new religion was firmly established, not only by the sanctions of the 
emperors but also by the numbers of its communicants and the sincerity 
of their faith. 

Another factor in Christianity’s success — ^ft;om many points of view 
it was the prime factor — ^was the nature of the teachings and work of 
its two greatest early figures, Jesus and Paul. Jesus preached the doctrine 
of love — love of God and love of one’s neighbors— and taught that 
through love man might attain salvation and eternal happiness. Elis 
was a doctrine of personal regeneration through self-abnegation. Quite 
naturally. His teachings awakened a strong spirit of humanitarianism 
and destroyed all distinctions between kinsmen and strangens, rich and 
poor, bond and free. The word of Jesus was for all men, without local 
or national limitations. It stressed equality and, in the early Church, 
was expressed in the development of mutual aid and charity. The 
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transformation of Jesus from an earthly teacher to a heavenly Messiah 
(the Christ) gave His teachings greater validity and meaning. 

The dominant figure in the organization of primitive Christianity was 
(7) the converted Jew, Paul, He was first to sense clearly the necessity of 
transforming the new religion from a local Hebraic mystery into a 
universal religion. The core of Paul’s teachings was the doctrine of man’s 
original sin and Jesus’ vicarious atonement for this sin. This was not 
only an important foundation stone of Christian theology but also, in 
Paul’s mind, the doctrinal basis for an organized Church. Paul freely 
reinterpreted and adapted the words and views attributed to Jesus in 
order to forward his own program. Most important of all, he phrased his 
teachings in the terms of the existing Hellenistic philosophies and so gave 
to the new doctrines a universal currency. Paul mapped out a systematic 
plan of missionary enterprise and devoted himself to the propagation of 
the faith. He popularized the fundamental Christian rite, the Eucharist, 
and laid the basis for the magnificent Christian system of discipline and 
government. In the end, he left a faith and an organization strong 
enough to stand alone. Aided by favorable circumstances in the Graeco- 
Roman world, his creation ultimately became the prevailing religious 
system of the Western world. 

Gibbon’s summary of the causes responsible for the growth of Christ!- 
Reasons anity— the supposedly miraculous powers of the early Church; the doc- 
growth of ttines of immortality and personal salvation; the zeal and austerity of 
Christianity the early Christians; and the highly efficient organization of the Church 
— although made more than a century and a half ago, can scarcely be 
improved upon today. In addition, Christianity provided an opportunity 
to live normally in pagan society and at the same time to claim com- 
munion in the kingdom of God and to look forward to salvation in the 
world to come. Thus the sweeping nature of its program attracted thou- 
sands who would have turned away from a more limited cult. 

2 . The Victory of the Cross 

Christianity not only had to compete with the other mystery religions, 
Persecutions but also was opposed by the organized force of the Roman Empire. The 
ciiristians pc^'s^cutions of the Christians by the State were neither continuous nor 
by (he State Empire-wide. From time to time, emperors would launch a campaign 
against the Christians in an endeavor to stamp out what they regarded 
as treasonable and subversive behavior. Indeed, the chief complaint of 
the State was not religious but. political. The Christians, inspired by 
fanatic attachment to their God, Who to them was the ojily true deity, 
steadfastly refused to worship the Emperor and pai ticipate in the cere- 
monies of the State cult. Furthermore, the Christians denied the sover- 
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eignty of the State, claiming that God alone deserved the ultimate posi- 
tion of power over the mind and soul of man. For these reasons, the 
emperors regarded the new religion as a threat to their power, and 
accordingly sought to stamp it out by force. The great drives against 
the Christians were made by Nero, Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, Decius, 
Valerian, and Diocletian. Horrible though the persecutions were while 
they lasted, they served, on tlie whole, to stimulate rather than restrain 
the growth of Christianity. 

By the fourth century, it was increasingly apparent that Roman society 
and the Empire were moribund, whereas the Christians, drawing deeply 
from the springs of spiritual promise, were gaining in confidence, num- 
bers, and morale. Despite this— or perhaps because of it — the Emperors 
Diocletian and Galerius launched persistent and extreme persecution 
against the Christians. From 303 to 311, with slight intermissions and 
varying degrees of severity in different parts of the Empire, a resolute 
attempt was made to stamp out Christianity. The campaign failed and 
in 311 Galerius was compelled to publish his famous Edict of Toleration. 
Constantine, who was converted to Christianity in 312, issued the fol- 
lowing year the Edict of Milan, which granted Christians complete free- 
dom of worship and exempted them from all requirements of paganism. 
Doubtless Constantine was induced to make such a move by his appre- 
ciation of the strength of the new order, and his desire to bring that 
strength to the support of his weakened Empire. There is little evidence 
to support the theory that he was inspired by purely religious conviction. 
On the contrary, he continued to identify himself with the pagan Sol 
Invictus and put off Christian baptism until his deathbed. However, he 
helped to settle such ecclesiastical problems as the controversy between 
Aldus and Athanasius over the nature of Christ, which for a time 
threatened to split the Church. To prevent this, Constantine called the 
Council of Nicaea in 325— the first ecumenical council of the Church.^ 

Constantine’s successors, e.xcept Julian the Apostate (361-363), ignored 
the legal equality between religious groups established by the Edict of 
Milan and favored Christianity at the expense of paganism. Finally, in 
392 Theodosius the Great made Christianity the State religion and pro- 
hibited pagan worship throughout the Empire. Victory now being as- 
sured, the Christians began to persecute the pagans as vigorously as the 
pagans had formerly persecuted them. With Constantine’s Edict of Milan 
and Theodosius’ prohibition of paganism, the first chapter in the history 
of Christianity came to a close. 

Neoplatonism, like the mystery religions, was another rival of Christi- 
anity. In some respects, it was the final form of Classical philosophy. 
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yet not so much an abstract philosophical system as a way of life. Origi- 
Ncoplato- nating in the Timaeus, most mystical of Plato’s dialogues, it was devel- 
challiragrto oped by the Egyptian, Plotinus (204-270), and attained its greatest 
Christianity ascendancy during the fourth and fifth centuries. Neoplatonism regarded 
material things as unworthy of attention or, at best, necessary evils. The 
real purpose of life was pure contemplation of the transcendental (that 
which is not susceptible of sensory perception), which could be arrived 
at only by ecstatic visions. The absolute — the goal of contemplation — is 
ineffable, and faith and reverence are the only effective means of attaining 
it. Neoplatonism, emphasizing emotion and mysticism, was intellectually 
sterile, yet it was typical of the intellectual decline of the late Classical 
period and attracted many adherents. 

It remained for [Plotinus’] successors, in their attempt to gather together all 
Neoplato- the forces of paganism against the common enemy, to enlist such magical 
nismasthe aids [as divination and astrology] to capture the emotions of the multitude, 
'thesis of while to close the ranks of the intellectuals a blending of almost every doc- 
paganism of die ancient world, from Plato and Aristotle to the Stoics and Cynics, 
was ingeniously accomplished. The mystical cosmology of Neoplatonism and 
its scheme of redemption, as developed by lamblichus, was thus die final shape 
assumed by organized Paganism in its struggle with Christianity, and the 
contest must be viewed not as a battle between faith and skepticism, but as 
a rivalry between two competing mystery religions, both speaking the lan- 
guage of their time.^ 

By the fifth century, Christianity had triumphed and Neoplatonism no 
longer formed a serious threat. 

Having conquered its rivals and won over the secular State, the 
The rise of Cliurch entered a period of rapid growth. Immediately, however, it was 
heresies hy a new enemy— heresy. Heresy was adherence to doctrine 

which did not conform to the beliefs approved by the official authority 
within the Church. Most heresies were of a metaphysical character, grow- 
ing out of the tendency to interpret Christian origins in terms of Hel- 
lenistic philosophy, and revolving around the efforts to reconcile the 
divine and human elements in Christ and to determine the relative posi- 
tions of the members of the Trinity. The most dangerous of the early 
heresies appeared between 300 and 600, Inasmuch as salvation depended 
upon precise belief in the official version of Christian doctrine, heresy 
was regarded as trea.sonable to God and the Church and dangerous to 
The the soul of the heretic. For this reason, the Church felt justified in taking 
stringent action to eradicate nonconformity. Furthermore, heresy threat- 
towards died the unity and therefore the power of the Church — another reason 
>'=‘csy for stamping it out, by force if necessary, 

^H. St. L. B. Mohs, T he Birth of the Middle -Ages, jgsStd, Oxford Press, pp. 
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The greatest of the heresies was Arianism, introduced in the early 
fourth century by Arius (256-336), a presbyter of Alexandria, who claimed 
that Christ was made of substance similar to God. Athanasius (296-373), 
also an Alexandrian, contended that Christ was made of substance iden- 
tical with God. This problem, involving the question of whether God 
and Christ were co-substantial and co-eternal, flared into a controversy 
which raged for centuries, and in which thousands of people lost their 
lives or were imprisoned. Constantine attempted to put an end to the 
conflict by calling a great Church Council at Nicaea in 325 to secure 
an official decision. The Council upheld Athanasius, whose point of 
view was widely accepted throughout the West. In the East, however, 
Arianism persisted for centuries and eventually contributed to the final 
split between the Roman Catholic and the Greek Orthodox churches in 
the eleventh century. 

Other early heresies, such as Gnosticism and Montanism, were much 
less important than Arianism, but all were fought with the greatest 
determination. Although such disputes were decided by force as well as 
by discussion, the final result strengthened the Church and provided a 
well-established body of orthodox doctrine. 

By the fifth century, the new ecclesiastical state had appropriated much 
of the prestige and tradition of the old secular Empire. As the New 
Rome developed and the Old Rome continued to decay, the Church 
assumed many administrative, social, and legal responsibilities, especially 
in the West. Imperial government and municipal rule were largely sup- 
planted by the ecclesiastical organization, and new vitality was poured 
into the social order. Church wealth multiplied through benefactions and 
legacies from the faithful, and through fines and other levies. 

This increased wealth had a marked effect upon the character of the 
Church. In the first place, it made necessary a more elaborate financial 
organization, leading gradually to the creation of the very complex and 
efficient fiscal bureaucracy of the Middle Ages. In addition, the attitude 
of Church members was revolutionized. 

This enormous economic revolution in the Church from poverty to affluence 
changed the spirit and temper of the Church, too. The clergy still professed 
to idealize poverty and talked about the “blessed poor” and the “blessed 
meek” and preached homilies on charity; but in fact the Church had become 
a rich and aristocratic corporation, largely vyearing its professions on its 
sleeve, and actually a prodigious institution for dhe exploitation of its own, 
rcsoi\rces. In the second and third centuries tire Church had displayed a real 
humanltarianism, a real desire to relieve the poor and the sick and to amelio- 
rate the conditions of the slave class. But from the fourth century onwards 
two distinct groups may be discerned in the Church: the genuinely religious 
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and kindly; and the worldly, covetous element whose charity was ostentatious 
and politick 

After more than three centuries of conflict against most powerful 
opponents, Christianity had finally won the clay. The original Church 
had repre.sented the lower classes, and had been scorned by many as 
base and unworthy. But the Christians had drawn upon a reservoir of 
spiritual strength, whereas the springs of secular initiative and confidence 
were rapidly drying. What the power and grandeur of the Roman 
Empire could not accomplish — the perpetuation of a virile and progressive 
society— was now achieved by a great new social institution, the Christian 
Church. Around this new institution and out of the fragments remain- 
ing after Rome’s collapse was built a new society— -the society of the 
Middle Ages. Constantine’s selection of the cross and the motto In hoc 
xigno vinces (“In this sign you will conquer”) was truly a forecast of 
future things. 

3. The Organization of the Church 
The most pressing problems of early Christianity, apart from combat- 
ing the hostile forces discussed in the preceding section, were: (i) the 
building of an efficient organization of leaders and communicants, and 
(2) the creation of a satisfactory system of ritual and belief. In attaining 
the first, the Christians followed with considerable fidelity the general 
principles of Roman Imperial organization, adapting them to the nucleus 
of primitive religious communities with which they began their insti- 
tutional life. In developing the second, although they drew heavily upon 
the practices and concepts of older religious groups, they achieved a much 
more original though no less effective result. 

Creation of an Administrative Structure 
The early Christians were few in number, scattered in small com- 
munities throughout the cities of the eastern part of the Empire. Expect- 
ing a speedy return of Jesus to bring earthly matters to a decisive close, 
they set up in each community a simple communism. 

And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul; 
neither said any of them that ought of the things which he possessed was 
]ii.s own; but they had all things in common. And with great power gave 
the apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus: and great grace 
was upon them all. Neidier was there any among them that lacked; for as 
many as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the prices 
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of the things that were sold, and laid them down at the apostles’ feet: and 
distribution was made unto every man according as he had need.^ 

Jesus did not return, however, and meanwhile the number of coiv 
verts increased rapidly. To care for the needs of the members and to The 
prevent the rise of heresy, the Christians early adopted the rudiments of “Slstical 
an ecclesiastical organization. The believers in each community met organization 
regularly for worship, for distribution of their common resources, and 
especially for participation in the sacred meal (the Eucharist or Lord’s 
Supper) . The older members, as well as those who were naturally leaders, 
spoke at such meetings. Frequently visiting prophets addressed them, 
bringing them the message of Christianity from distant places. As the 
group increased, distinctions were drawn between officers and ordinary 
believers — the beginnings of the clergy as a group apart from the laity. 

The chief officers of the primitive Christian community were the over- 
seer and his assistants, the elders (or presbyters) and the deacons. The Early of- 
overseer rapidly evolved into the episcopus or bishop, the presbyters into church^ 
priests. The deacons remained a subordinate group. The bishop and 
priests came to enjoy special sacred powers which were conferred upon 
them, and upon them alone, by ordination. The bishop was the key 
figure of the early Christian organization and, throughout thfe entire 
history of the Church, his office has remained the cornerstone of the 
ecclesiastical system. Already in the first century, the bishop directed the 
priests of his region, administered his congregation’s property, provided 
relief for the poor and needy among the believers, and received strangers 
and visitors to his congregation. He represented the Church in all deal- 
ings with the State and with unbelievers in general; upon his shoulders 
rested the responsibility of maintaining sound, orthodox beliefs among 
his following. He alone could administer the sacraments of confirmation 
(by which individuals were admited to the Church) and ordination (by 
which selected Christians were made priests). The bishopric or diocese 
(names given to the territory under the bishop’s control and correspond- 
ing closely to the Roman municipality) was the primary unit in the 
ecclesiastical organization. If the bishop were alert and energetic, the 
affairs of his diocese prospered and the Church advanced in his com- 
munity. 

The larger ecclesiastical units were also fashioned upon Roman models. 
Corresponding to the civil province of the Empire was the ecclesiastical Highci' 
province governed by a metropolitan or archbishop, who lived in the officials 
provincial capital. There was also a tendency to create an exarchate to 
match the civil diocese or group of provinces controlled by a vicar in 
the Roman Imperial system. This system culminated in a single monar- 
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diical official, similar in position and powers to the Emperor of the 
Roman civil state. By a series of circumstances, this official came to be 
the Bishop of Rome, and the new ecclesiastical order took for its capital 
the seat of the old Imperial system. 

The Growth of the Papacy 

Many things conttpired to make the Bishop of Rome the head of the 
Western Church. Originally the various bishops were regarded as equals. 
Those episcopal sees (bishoprics) that owed their foundation, directly or 
indirectly, to one of the Apostles possessed superior prestige but not greater 
powers than those established later. As the Church grew in numbers and 
influence, there arose conflicts of jurisdiction between bishops. In such 
conflicts, the apostolic sees had excellent opportunities to convert their 
superiority of prestige into a real superiority of position. The great 
apostolic sees, among whicli Alexandria, Antioch, Ephesus, and Rome 
were outstanding, also had the advantage of location in cities of major 
importance in the Empire. Accordingly, they rapidly acquired pre-emh 
nence in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

During the third and fourth centuries, the bishops of Rome claimed 
supremacy over all other Church officials. From the classic expression of 
this claim by Leo the Great, Bishop of Rome from 440 to 461, it is known 
as the Petrine theory. It was based on the eighteenth and nineteenth 
verses of Matthew 16, in which Jesus appointed Peter to be his successor 
on earth and gave him unlimited power over the faithful. As the Roman 
Church was founded by Peter (according to the popularly accepted tradi- 
tion), it was argued by the Roman bishops, as early as the third century, 
that they were the lineal successors to Peter and inherited the founder’s 
position. This claim was not accepted by all Christians, especially in the 
East, but it served to validate the unusual power which the Roman See 
had already appropriated in the West. In time, this thesis was universally 
accepted throughout the West and became the doctrinal basis of the 
medieval and modern Papacy. 

The rise of the bishopric of Rome to primacy was not due to the 
Petrine theory exclusively, however. Other factors, some of them due 
to historical accident, played an important role. That Rome was the 
only apostolic foundation in the West gave its church a preferred position 
from the beginning. That it was the capital of the Empire and, even 
at the end, one of the great Mediterranean cities, increased the prestige 
of its bishop’s position. In addition, the removal of the Imperial govern- 
ment to Constantinople in the early fourth century, left no one at Rome 
who could effectively challenge the bishop. As the secular government 
was weakened in Italy, his responsibilities and powers increased. Finally, 
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the Roman See enjoyed a succession of able incumbents — ^Leo I and 
Gregory I (590-604) were only the most outstanding — and through them 
early established a reputation for conservatism and orthodoxy in doctrinal 
disputes which strengthened its claim to Petrine succession. Action taken 
by certain Church councils of the fourth and fifth centuries tended to 
increase Rome’s power. The Western Council of Sardica (342 or 343) 
gave the Bishop of Rome appellate jurisdiction over the other bishops. 
The Council of Chalcedon (451) recognked his superior status, but at 
the same time placed the Bishop of Constantinople on equal terms with 
him and denied Rome’s jurisdiction over the East. That such enactments 
were not universally accepted was of no importance, for Rome incorpo- 
rated in her claims such of them as were to her advantage and referred 
to them as further justifications of her position. 

Rome’s greatest rivals were the bishoprics of Alexandria and Con- 
stantinople, which she played oil against each other, supporting first one, 
then the other. Constantinople never recognized Rome’s primacy and 
emerged finally as the supreme Eastern see. 

The rise of the Papacy was not continuous. After the struggles of the 
first centuries, which reached their peak in the papacies of Leo I and 
Gregory I, there was little change for centuries. It was itot till the acces- 
sion of Leo IX in 1048 that the Papacy entered into the full exercise of 
its power. 

The establishment of the Bishop of Rome as the monarchical head of 
the Western Church completed the formation of the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy. By the fifth century it was a great pyramid, ranging from the 
many priests who formed its base, upwards through the bishops and 
the archbishops to the Pope at the very top. The creation of this hierarchy 
made the Church an enormously powerful institution, with its power 
centralized and very efficiently organized for the advancement of Chris- 
tian interests. The medieval ecclesiastical system was the greatest single 
social institution of Western Europe and decisively influenced the course 
of civilization within the territories over which it ruled. 

The final unit of the organization was the ecumenical council, com- 
prising all the higher officers of the Church. Such meetings were called 
from time to time to settle important matters of policy and doctrine. 
The first was the Council of Nicaea, called by Constantine the Great in 
325 to settle the Arian controversy. Since then approximately twenty 
such councils have been held, many in the centuries immediately fol- 
lowing Nicaea. The Church council comprised representative govern- 
ment in the ecclesiastical order, but inasmuch as after the fourth century 
most councils were called by the Pope, small opportunity was given for 
the emergence of a truly democratic system. 
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The Church Fathers 

The great Church Fathers who from the third to the sixth centuries 
The 10k o£ shaped administrative policy, Church doctrine, and ecclesiastical strategy, 
contributed fully as much to the rise of the Church as did the formation 
of the ecclesiastical organization. These men defended the unity of 
dogma and fought for the preservation of orthodoxy. They advocated 
the supremacy of the Church over all other institutions of society. They 
preached the wickedness of this world and extolled the blessedness of 
salvation in the next. Their writings received special attention from suc- 
ceeding generations of churchmen and in many instances attained an 
authority second only to the Scriptures. In general, the Fathers were the 
personal instruments through whose efforts Christianity emerged as 
the prevailing religion of the West during the fifth and sixth centuries. 
It must be remembered, however, that most of them were trained in 
the classics: they borrowed ideas from the philosophers, method from 
the rhetoricians, and stylistic skill from the great writers. 

Among the Greek Fathers, Origen (185-254) — famous for his battle 
The great against the Gnostic heresy (that is, the extreme Hellenization of Chris- 
F«hers doctrine) — did much to make Greek philosophy the handmaiden 

of Christian theology. Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, almost split the 
Church apart in his effort to stamp out the Arian heresy, but was finally 
victorious when his views were adopted by the Council of Nicaea and 
the Arians were discredited. Basil (329-379) fought valiantly for Christian 
orthodoxy and monasticism. He attacked the paganism of the Emperor 
Julian the Apostate, as well as the Arian heresy. His writings on the 
Trinity and on the Christian liturgy were especially influential. He 
compiled one of the earliest monastic rules. Gregory Nazianzen (about 
329-390) was another prominent opponent of Arianism. He not only 
warmly recommended but personally practiced a severely ascetic life. 
John Chrysostom (about 347-407), Archbishop of Constantinople, was 
the greatest preacher of the Eastern Church. Better than anyone else, 
he adapted the patterns of Greek rhetoric to the effective exposition of 
Christian doctrine. He was also an able administrator and organizer. 

Among the Latin Fathers, Ambrose (340-397), a Roman governor 
Tlie great who became Bishop of Milan even before he was baptized, was most 
Fa^S important for his introduction of elements of Stoic philosophy into 
Christianity and for his handbook of Christian morals. The Duties of 
the Clergy. He was much influenced by Cicero, and based The Duties 
on the latter’s De Jerome, (about 340-420) was also a Ciceronian 

and perhaps even more influenced by pagan writers than Ambrose. 
Indeed, it was said that Christ in a vision accused him of being “no 
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Christian, but a Ciceronian.” His Latin translation of the Bible (the 
Vulgate) is still a standard text in the Catholic Church. Augustine 
(354-43°)) Bishop of Hippo in North Africa, was the most influential 
theologian before Thomas Aquinas. His great works were the Confes- 
sions, a remarkable analysis of religious experience, and the Ciiy of God 
(De Civitate Dei),, the great Christian apologia. The City of God, 
though beyond human attainment, was the ideal toward which men 
should strive and, in doing so, destroy the earthly city. For Augustine 
the Church was the divine, the State the earthly city. Augustine’s influ- 
ence was, and has continued to be, immense; it was, however, for the 
Middle Ages a narrowing influence, due to his dictum that the knowledge 
of God and the human soul was the only intellectual endeavor worthy 
of man. Gregory the Great (about 590-604) was perhaps the most eminent 
ecclesiastical administrator in the West. Following Ambrose, he con- 
solidated the ecclesiastical organization and did much to advance theo- 
cratic doctrines and practices. He wrote very effectively for the guidance 
of priests. 

The Sacramental System 

The main function of the early Church was to provide for the well- 
being and safety of its communicants through proper mediation with Theother- 
the spiritual powers. But Christianity was rather less concerned, in 
theory at least, with the economic betterment of its communicants than Christianity 
certain earlier religions had been. For example, it had no rites so imme- 
diately connected with the increase of crops as the old Roman agricul- 
tural cult. Christianity did not guarantee well-being in this world. Indeed, 
it condemned power and riches and upheld meekness and poverty. Its 
main promises concerned the fate of man in the next world. The only 
material betterment that it a.ssured was charity for the helpless. It was 
not inclined to disapprove entirely of earthly misery and anguish, for 
human suffering would concentrate attention upon religion and the hope 
of salvation in the world to come. In short, the outstanding protection 
that Christianity offered was the safeguarding of its members against the 
mysterious forces of life and the evil spirits headed by the Devil himself. 

In order to appreciate the significance of the Church to the early 
medieval believer, one must attempt to reconstruct his intellectual en- Early 
vironment. The whole cosmic process was regarded as a conflict between 
the forces of good and evil. If God “moved in mysterious ways his the concept 
wonders to perform,” so did the Devil. The latter’s agents were every- 
where, not only in the guise of diabolical assistants but in the form of 
human beings who had deliberately sold themselves into his service— 
the basis of the Christian belief in witches. Medieval Christians had little 
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knowledge of the facts of nature. Hence most phases of experience were 
heavily charged with mystery, and a mystery that was usually terrifying. 
But the Devil did not always work through mystery and horrors. He 
put in the path of believers the most seductive carnal pleasures, which 
might lead the innocent or naive into conduct that would result in eternal 
damnation. ■ 

The Christian Church was man’s great organized effort to help God 
The Church in this Struggle against evil and the Devil. God was aided in the heavens 
stronghold ^7 archangels and angels, but on earth the Church represented the 

of goodness Deity in the conflict which was to lead to the ultimate triumph of good. 

The Church was the great earthly stronghold that offered the pious 
believer the prospect of adequate protection against evil and the ultimate 
assurance of eternal salvation. 

All religions have deemed it desirable not only to guarantee divine 
The protection in life as a whole, but to supply special sustenance in the 
crises of human existence, which were viewed by pre-scientific 
an aid in peoples as charged with unusual mystery and danger. Examples of such 
life s crises adolescence, marriage, imminent death, and special lapses 

into sin. Even in primitive society extensive rites were worked out to 
tide man over these crises with a maximum of safety and success. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Christian Church provided a most 
elaborate scheme of beliefs and practices designed to secure God’s aid in 
correct living, His protection against the crises of life, and His assurance 
of salvation to the righteous. This scheme was the sacramental system, 
the pivotal element in medieval Christianity. 

Although some of them originated very early, the seven basic sacra- 
ments were not fully established until the twelfth century. They were: 
(i) baptism; (2) penance; (3) the Eucharist or communion; (4) con- 
firmation; (5) matrimony; (6) holy orders; and (7) extreme unction. 
The fourth and the sixth can be administered only by & bishop. 

According to the doctrine of transubstantiation,’^ in the celebration of 
The special the Holy Eucharist or Lord’s Supper the bread and wine of the sym- 
*”^^°ofthe holy meal were miraculously transformed into the very flesh and 

Eucharist blood of Jesus. There was thus a continual renewal of contact between 
the Church and its sacrificed Savior, and a resulting spiritual regeneration 
of the communicant. The Eucharist, then, was not so much designed to 
protect man against special crises in life, as to give him added strength 
to resist evil in every thought and act. It reproduced the function of the 
sacrifice, as expressed in the earlier religions, in bringing God and His 
worshipers together. The Eucharist was the vital element in Christian 
worship and required a duly consecrated priest for its administration. 

r Not oflicially confirmed until the Fourth Lateran Council of 1215. 
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The other sacraments offered protection against life’s crises and against 
the results of man’s sinful nature. Baptism, wiping away the stain of Baptism 
* original sin, safeguarded the newborn child and youth. Infants who died 
unbaptized were consigned to limbo. Confirmation threw the cloak of confirma- 
spiritual protection about adolescence. Holy orders gave the special bene- 
diction of God to the young man who was becoming a priest and Holy orders 
inducted him into the mysteries of membership in the clergy. Sex relations 
and marriage had been looked upon from very early times as peculiarly Matrimony 
charged with mystery and danger. Christian theology affirmed that the 
destiny of a human soul was involved in procreation. For these rea- 
sons, the Church made marriage a sacrament. With the Romans marriage 
had come to be a civil contract, terminated freely at the will of the 
participants. Under Christianity it became a sacred act to be ended only 
with ecclesiastical approval under the most unusual and extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Extreme unction was the sacrament provided in the presence Extreme 
of imminent death. It was useful either in restoring the person to health ""iction 
or in carrying him safely into the great beyond. Penance provided the Penance 
possibility of absolving the communicant of sinful conduct. 

Regular and obedient reception of the sacraments not only gave assur- 
ance of safety in this world but also guaranteed salvation in the next. 

Medieval theologians prepared an elaborate and technical interpretation 
of the sacramental system, which is best stated in the Roo^ of Sentences 
written by Peter Lombard in the middle of the twelfth century. 

This brief analysis indicates the comprehensive nature of the sacra- 
mental system and its significant role in the life of the faithful. The xheunify- 
administration of the sacraments was the primary business of the Church; 
theoretically, all other matters were subordinate and incidental. Moreover, sacramental 
the system served to unite the Christian communicants into a strong and 
compact body, co-operating under the Church’s guidance in search of grace. 

Monastickm 

The great ecclesiastical hierarchy, comprising priests, bishops, and arch- 
bishops, and culminating in the Pope, labored to save the souls of Chris- The two 
tians by administrating the sacramental system. As their work was carried clergies 
on in the world {saeculum), they were known as the secular clergy. 

From the third century in the East and the fourth in the West, there 
arose by the side of the secular clergy another army of God’s servants— 
the monks. Because they withdrew from the world and lived according 
to a special rule {reguld), tkty were known as the regular clergy. The 
growth of monasticism was one of the outstanding developments of the 
Middle Ages. The monks quickly became a most important arm of the 
Church in its struggle to create a truly Christian world. 
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Christian monastidsm was fundamentally the product of mystical and 
The ascetic attitudes which are relatively common among all peoples. These 
attitudcs wcrc reinforced by the Oriental traditions which Christianity 
inherited and by the general social conditions of the early centuries of 
the Christian era. Moreover, monasticism was also encouraged by the 
ascetic strain in the underlying philosophy of Christianity. But above all 
it was a protest against the moral laxity which grew rapidly among 
Christians after the new religion was legalized by Rome and became 
respectable, and against the power of the sacerdotal hierarchy which 
denied the laity the supreme obligations of the faith and excluded it 
from attainment of complete holiness. Monks were regarded as laymen 
until the end of the fifth century. 

Asceticism and withdrawal from active life for the purposes of con- 
Historicai templation had flourished among the Buddhists since the sixth century 
ol’chrfsSn among certain Jewish sects, such as the Essenes and Naza- 

monasticism renes. These practices were intensified in the Near East by the purification 
trends of the mystery religions and by the growing supernaturalist orien- 
tation of the first centuries a.d. Early Christians, especially in Egypt, with- 
drew to the desert to become holy hermits (called anchorites). In the 
second century a.d., their numbers increased and they banded together 
for mutual aid. This was the real beginning of Christian monasticism. 
As religious fervor declined after the triumph of Christianity in the early 
fourth century, the ideal of the anchorite gained in prestige. Rules for 
the government of monastic communities were early drawn up— -by 
Pachoroius (about 285-345) in Egypt and by Basil of Cappadocia (329- 
379)-— based upon the principles of hard labor and strict obedience. Labor 
was regarded as necessary to support the community and to maintain 
the health and austerity of the monks. Church leaders in both the East 
and West had given the new movement their full approval by the fourth 
century. 

After Nicaea, monasticism, now quite firmly established in the East, 
The spread Spread into the West, where it received a hearty welcome, partly because 
°tidsm*to unsettled social and economic conditions resulting from the col- 

theWest lapse of the civil state and the barbarian invasions. In 529 St. Benedict 
of Nursia drew up the famous Benedictine Rule for the guidance of the 
The Bene- monastery at Monte Cassino in Italy. In the following centuries, this rule 
dictuicRule adopted by hundreds of monasteries throughout the West, although 
no centrally controlled Benedictine order was formed. The Benedictine 
Rule was more complete, concise, and explicit than any of the rules drawn 
up in the East. It displayed the Roman genius for organization and 
effective regulation, imposed the monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and 
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obedience to superiors, and elevated the monastic ideals of humility and 
obedience to God. All property was held in common and the day was 
divided into almost equal parts for labor, meditation and worship, and 
rest. Although the simple life was demanded, the Rule provided that each 
monk should have a sufficient amount of plain, satisfying food. Benedict 
created a stable organization, and by providing reasonable labor and 
almost complete, security enabled the monks to devote themselves to the 
perfection of the spirit. 

The medieval ecclesiastical system soon made the monastery an integral 
part of the Church. The head of the monastery (which was also called The 
an abbey) was the abbot, who stood just below the bishop in the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy. The organization of the personnel was on a business- 
like basis. Its chief members were the prior (the abbot’s assistant), one 
or more subpriors (special administrative officials), a chamberlain (re- 
sponsible to the abbot for the lands, movable property, and revenues of 
the abbey), and the chamberlain’s assistants, the treasurer, the cellarer 
(overseer of storage and shops), and the oeconomicus (auditor of ac- 
counts) . Thanks to this organization, life in a monastery proceeded 
evenly, the monks were well cared for, discipline was easily maintained, 
and the monastery’s wealth multiplied. 

Monasteries increased in Western Europe from the fourth century on. 

In France alone 593 new abbeys were founded between rioo and 1300. Growth of 
During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the number of new founda- 
tions declined with amazing rapidity. 

When we survey the achievements of the monastic movement, we find, 
on the positive side, that it saved the Church from spiritual decay during The positive 
the period when pagan society collapsed. It introduced the lofty ideals 
of poverty, obedience, and chastity. It was the chief ecclesiastical institu- monasticism 
tion that maintained some semblance • of democracy throughout the 
Middle Ages, and the only important Western agency to preserve some- 
thing of Classical learning and create a new Christian culture. Finally, 
it gave to the medieval period its best agricultural science and made 
notable contributions to industry, commerce, and finance. 

On the negative side, the monks may be condemned for running away 
from sin instead of combating it in the open. Monasticism exaggerated The ncga- 
the sinful nature of worldly activities and so sharply separated things jnentswT' 
secular and religious. It disrupted social ties and, by representing the monasticism 
celibate monk as the ideal, glorified by implication racial suicide. It 
took many of the ablest men- from public life and consecrated them to 
otherworldly activities. It sacrificed patriotism to spirituality. While help- 
ing notably with religious education, it discouraged secular instruction 
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and retarded the development of lay education. And, in time, it often 
encouraged idleness and sanctimonious mendicancy.^ 

4. The Church and the New Order 

The first six centuries of the history of the Christian Church unfolded 
SnmmaryoE in two chapters. The first, ending with Constantine the Great, saw the 
'rUid'of fhe beginning of Christianity, its competition with the mystery religions and 
Cluuch’s conflict with Rome, and its establishment as the legal religion of the 
^Tsoo Empire. During this period, the groundwork of the ecclesiastical 

hierarchy was laid, the sacramental system was partially instituted, many 
fundamental beliefs were established, and the crude beginnings of 
monasticism appeared in the East. Even though the advance of Chris- 
tianity was relatively rapid, especially during the last two generations of 
the third century, the Christians comprised only about one-tenth of the 
Empire’s population at Constantine’s accession. The Church had not 
yet accumulated great wealth, was still restricted largely to citie.s’, and 
consisted mainly of the lower classes. Humanitarianism and devout sin- 
cerity still characterized most of the Christians, in high places as well as 
in low. 

In the second period, from 300 to 600, the Church triumphed over 
Develop- the State and the mystery religions alike, its membership expanded until 
iliTS^'d comprised most of the people in the Empire, monasticism spread 
period, throughout the West, the Holy See at Rome became supreme in the West, 
300-600 Fathers was accomplished, and the Church 

assumed many duties and responsibilities of the dying civil order. The 
advance of Christianity was checked in part by the rise of heresies, which 
were fought tooth and nail. Worldly success, however, transformed the 
very nature of Christianity and placed an emphasis, upon formalism 
which in later centuries was to prove disastrous. Towards the end of the 
sixth century the missionary movement was organized on a grand scale. 

One important result of these developments was the growth of a society 
The rise of oriented in terms of supernaturalism rather than the humanistic, secular 
and?hrSll Classical world. The waning Empire was supplanted by the 

of Rome rising Church, and the change made a profound impression upon cul- 
tural activity. Some idea of the nature of these changes may be had by 
recourse to two lists of events, the first consisting of steps in the dissolu- 
tion of the old order, the second of stages in the creation of the new. 

Between 300 and 600,, the following events typified the collapse of the 
secular Graeco-Roman civilization; 

^ This analysis is based on A, G. Flick, the Bise of the Mediaeval Church, Putnam, 1909, 

pp. 220-215. . 
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284-337 Establishment of the orientalized Dominate i 

330 Removal of the capital to Constantinople The collapse 

378 Defeat of the Romans by the Visigoths at Adrianople of secular 

390 Theodosius, excommunicated by Ambrose, does penance civilization 

392 Prohibition of pagan worship throughout the Empire 1 

395 Final division of the Empire into East and West 1 

402 Abolition of gladiatorial games at Rome | 

408 Death of Claudian, last of the Latin poets I 

400-450 Collapse of Roman rule in the West: establishment of barbarian 

successor-states ! 

410 Sack of Rome by the Visigoths i 

455 Sack of Rome by the Vandals 1 

476 Last Roman Emperor of the West deposed 
525 Execution of Boethius, last Classical philosopher 
529 Justinian closes the schools of philosophy at Athens 

These events were accompanied by the decline of city life and standards 
of living, the breakdown of industry and commerce, the disappearance 
of coined money, and the growth of illiteracy. 

The following events typified the coming of a new civilization: 

312 Constantine the Great becomes a Christian Emperor 
about 318 Monastic rule of Pachomius in Egypt The rise o£ 

324 First Church of St. John Lateran begun at Rome by Constantine 
32? Council of Nicaea 

326 Old St. Peter’s, Rome, built by Constantine 
348 Ulfilas’ translation of the Bible into Gothic 
381 Council of Constantinople assigns Rome first place among the 
Western sees 

413-426 St. Augustine of Hippo writes the De Civitate Dei 

440-461 Papacy of Leo I: announcement of the Petrine theory 
496 Conversion of the Franks to Catholic Christianity 
529 The Benedictine Rule drawn up by Benedict of Nursit 

590-604 Papacy of Gregory the Great: Rome now the Holy See 

These events illustrate but do not explain the nature of the changes 
taking place in the Roman world after the third century. In the crisis The role of 
resulting from the breakdown of Imperial government, the collapse of 
the economic system, and the barbarian attacks, the Church was the one of transition 
institution which grew stronger. The people turned to it in despair, and 
in return it provided practical aid as well as consolation. Its teachings 
flourished while secular philosophy decayed, and learning found refuge 
in its libraries. It gave material assistance to the needy, and frequently • 
took the place of the Imperial government in protecting the people. It 
maintained agricultural practices at a fairly high level, and helped the 
merchant in his travels. Finally, it eased the shock of barbarian conquest 
by converting the conquerors and teaching them the ideals of Christian 
civilization. For these reasons, as well as because of its own elHcient ad- 
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ministrative system, the Church took the lead in building medieval 
civilization on the ruins of the Roman Empire. 

Though it was the Christian Church and not the barbarians from 
across the Danube and Rhine that played the major role in the period 
of transition, we now turn to a review of the barbarians’ history before 
completing the evaluation of that age. 

III. THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS 
I. The Barbarians 

In our discussions of the formation of the Ancient Imperial and Medi- 
The peoples terraneaii civilizations^ we observed how the warrior bands from the 
ofNwAcm grasslands and forests of the North came down into the more fertile 
regions of the Archaic East and the Mediterranean basin. The departure 
of these migrants — Kassites, Hittites, Hellenes, and Italici — merely 
drained off the surplus population from the homeland of the Warrior 
Folk. There remained a nucleus out of which, in succeeding millennia, 
emerged the Celts, Germanic peoples, Slavs, and Scandinavian Norse- 
men. The ancestors of these peoples seem to have lived in Scandinavia 
and the region south of the Baltic Sea. 

The Celtic peoples were the first to migrate from this center. As early 
The Celtic as the latter part of the second millennium b.c., they began to move 
expansion westwards and by 500 b.c. had overrun Gaul. The “empire” which they 
established extended from the Bay of Biscay and the British Isles to the 
Black Sea, and from it they invaded Italy and raided as far east as 
Anatolia. By the beginning of the third century b.c., perhaps earlier, the 
The Germanic peoples, entering the first stage of their expansion, drove the 
rapTSn region which later became Germany. Conflict between 

the Celts (or Gauls, as they were known to the Romans) and the Ger- 
mans was terminated only by Caesar’s conquest of Gaul and the establish- 
ment of a strong Roman frontier along the Rhine. In this period the 
Gauls rapidly acquired the arts and social forms of an advanced society, 
but the Germans remained in a tribal and semibarbarous state. 

Caesar’s conquest of Gaul (58-51 b.c.) merely increased the rate of 
The role of Gallic advance towards civilization. The capacity of these people to 
^'"Roinait from the teachings of the Romans, together with the great natural 

Empire resources and large population of Gaul itself, proved to be a very im- 
portant factor in the development of the Roman Empire. Gaul pro- 
vided a makeweight to balance the western half of the Empire against 
the eastern and thus to offset, for several centuries at least, the tendency 
^seepp, 106-111 and 143-152. 
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MAP 25. THE barbarians’ WORLD AT THE BEGINNING OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


towards the orientalization of the Empire as a whole. The shift to the 
East that came in the late third century and was indicated most plainly 
by Constantine’s removal of the Imperial capital to the Bosporus, would 
probably have occurred much earlier had it not been for Rome’s posses- 
sion of Gaul ^ 

By the end of the second century b.c. the Germans were pressing hard 
upon both Gauls and Romans. Between 113 and loi b.c., the people of The first 
Italy lived in fear of the migrating Cimbri and Teutones, tribal groups 
who migrated from a region south of the Baltic to the very gates of north- Cimbri and 
ern Italy. They were turned back by Marius and other Roman com- ^'atones 
manders, owing to their own lack of strategy as much as to the prowess 
of the Roman legions. Italy was saved, hundreds of Cimbri and Teutones 
were sold into slavery, and the first major German attack upon the 
civilized West was frustrated. 

When CaeSar took up his provincial proconsulship in 58 b.c., he found 
a combination of Germans under Ariovistus planning to conquer eastern caesar and 
Gaul. Ariovistus was thwarted by Caesar’s skill and boldness and from Germans 
then on the advantage lay with Rome. During the late civil wars and 
the early Principate Gaul was organized into three great provinces and 
the Rhine was made the frontier between Rome and the Teutonic bar- 
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barians. Augustus even endeavored to conquer the territory between the 
Rhine and the Elbe, which conquest, if successful, would have brought 
many Germans under Roman rule. This plan was ended by the defeat 
The defeat of Varus and the loss of three Roman legions in an ambuscade in the 
end^olrarly Teutoberg Forest, 9 a.d. The Romans retired to the Rhine and there- 
Roman ex- after, ill spite of several halfhearted attempts to move the frontier east- 
^^"GermTny Wards, were content to defend their position against barbarian attacks 
and to trade with the Germans for the raw materials of Northern Eu- 
rope. The Teutonic peoples, for-their part, settled down to more than a 
century of comparative quiet (until the reign of Marcus Aurelius, about 
160 A.D.), during which they acquired the rudiments of higher civilization 
from the Romans and slowly advanced towards a more complex social 
organization. 

The Germans were at this time still in a crude pastoral-agricultural 
German stage, and were only beginning to give up their traditional nomadism 
ganizadon ^or a settled life in rudimentary villages. Indeed, their aversion to town 
in the £rst life was SO deep-seated that it continued to characterize them for many 
century A.D. agricultural village (the marl{) which came into existence 

among the western Germans, was a primitive community in which 
the members owned their houses and had common shares in the culti- 
vated land. In all likelihood, the system of agriculture now introduced 
was one of communal proprietorship of non-arable land and co-operative 
cultivation of the cleared fields. The later medieval manor traced its 
origins, partly at least, to this primitive Germanic 7 nar\. Agricultural 
methods were crude and the yield could not have been high. Probably 
nothing was known of the rotation of crops; fields were left fallow every 
other season. Cattle, which every village possessed, were prized highly. 
Arts and crafts were primitive, most of the work— even in the fields— 
being performed by the women and old men, assisted by a few slaves. 

The social structure was patterned closely upon that of the typical 
The social early Warrior Folk. It can be best described as gentile, patriarchal, and 
system jecular, with the family as the primary social institution. The power of 
the father of the family was as extensive a.s, and in many ways resembled, 
that of the early Roman paterfamilias. Marriage was contracted by pur- 
chase and capture, the latter gradually declining in importance. The 
position of women was unusually high for the level of society the Ger- 
mans had attained, yet monogamy was not entirely the rtile, especially 
Moral code among the nobles. While the German sex practices were unusually pure 
in comparison with tho.se of the contemporary Roman aristocracy, their 
moral code was patterned after those of all semibarbarous peoples. Glut- 
tony, drinking, indolence, and truculence were their chief vices— and 
amusements. 
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There were four major social classes. At the head was the nobility, 
a closed caste of war leaders and their descendants, all the families of Social classes 
which claimed divine origin, but not in the same degree. Nobility was a 
matter of birth rather than the trappings of property. The tribal chiefs 
and kings were elected from the families of highest rank. The fine 
(wergeld) for killing a noble was divided between the tribe and the 
dead man’s family or clan, and was greater than that for killing a 
freeman. 

The second class consisted of freemen and was distinguished from the 
half-free by the right (held in common with the nobles) to own, land. 

They were the warriors who fought under the leadership of the nobles 
and met with the latter in the tribal assemblies or folkmoots to legislate 
for the group as a whole. 

A third class, called kti or laeti, possibly more numerous than the 
freemen, was made up of the half-free men who, like the Roman clients, 
owed service and allegiance to freemen who were their patrons. Members 
of this class were not slaves, but on the other hand possessed no political 
or legal rights, and could act in the tribe only through the medium of 
their patrons. The lettis was distinguished from the slave by his wergeld, 
his ability to contract legal marriage (with the consent of his patron), 
and his right to acquire property other than land. The last he could do 
only when free from work for the head of his household. This shows 
that his duties were “measured” and that only a certain amount of labor 
could be required of him. From this point of view, the Gdrman letus, 
together with the Roman colonus, was the forerunner of the medieval 
serf. The were recruited from manumitted slaves and appear to have 
been relatively numerous. 

The last class of any importance consisted of slaves, who apparently 
were not very numerous at this period. Slaves were regarded as prop- 
erty, were frequently raised to the status of the leti, and were used.for the 
meaner household work. Politically they were negligible. 

The political institutions of the Germanic barbarians resembled strongly 
the similar institutions of the Warrior Folk as a whole. The tribe was Political 
the largest political group among the western Germans of this time. 

Smaller units— which might or might not be parts of the larger tribe— 
were the gem or county and the hundred or subdivision of the gau. The 
tendency during the first two centuries a.d. was for all such smaller 
groups to combine as integral parts of a tribe, if that had not already 
been accomplished. The gau or county was headed by an elective war 
leader. Eventually, when the tribe of which his unit was a part settled 
down on lands taken from Rome, he became a royal official in charge 
of a district of the new barbarian kingdom. The hundred probably con- 
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sisted o£ a group o£ warriors 'who customarily fought as a unit. Later, 
when the barbarian kingdoms were formed, the members of each hun- 
dred settled together in the same region. Both the hundred and the gau, 
like the tribe, had assemblies consisting of the nobles and freemen resid- 
ing in the region. 

The tribes were either republican or monarchical, but even in the 
latter the king was elected by the tribal assembly from the chief noble 
families. The assembly also declared war and made peace, decided ques- 
tions requiring common action, and acted as a civil and criminal court. 
Although it did not originate legislation, it could accept or reject the 
proposals put before it by the king (if the tribe were monarchical) or 
the council of princes (if it were republican). The clashing of weapons 
signified approval, and grunts and groans meant rejection. The theory, 
once held, that the origins of modern democracy (really a product of 
the last four centuries of modern times) are to be found in the folk- 
moots of these primitive peoples is now discarded. 

All these political institutions were based, in the last analysis, upon a 
gentile relationship. One institution of another nature, however, was in 
common use, the Gefolge or comhatus—^ band of loyal followers at- 
tached to a king, prince, or lesser nobles. Though primarily a war band, 
its members might be called upon to perform honorable domestic services 
for their leader. They lived in his house at his expense, fought by his side, 
and their greatest shame was to survive him in battle. Of prime impor- 
tance is the way in which the comitatus replaced the kinship bond by a 
personal relationship and thus played a major role in the breakdown of 
the gentile system of Germanic society. The lord-vassal relationship of 
medieval feudalism owed at least a part of its beginnings to this institu- 
tion of the primitive barbarians. 

The tribes of the western Germans of this period were much smaller 
than those of the east, perhaps because of the environmental differences 
between what is now Germany and the open lands north and east of 
the Carpathians. Towards the middle of the second century a.d., however, 
changes due to the beginnings of the great migrations led to the creation 
of larger tribes, and even of tribal confederations, in the west as well as 
the east. Those changes foretold the beginning of the final drive of the 
barbarians against the Roman Empire and will be discussed in the fol- 
lowing section. 

2. Origins and Nature of the Great Invasions 

The following general and somewhat arbitrary chronology is intended 
only as a guide to the ensuing discussion of the Germanic invasions of 
Rome. 
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800-30Q E.c. Germanic peoples slowly established around the Baltic Sea and 

the lands directly south of it Chronology 

300-300 B.c. Germans advance to the Rhine oftheGer- 

200-50 B.c. Germans attack the Gauls and (later) Romans ^ons of”the^ 

50 B.C.-20 A.D. Romans counterattack the Germans: establishment of the Rhen- Ro^an ^ 
ish and Danubian frontiers Empire ' 

150-250 A.D. Goths move from the lower Vistula to region north of the 
Black Sea 

165-375 A.D. Roman frontiers sometimes pierced by barbarians, but the Em- 
pire remains intact 
375-453 A.D. Huns invade Europe 

375-600 A.D. Height of the Germanic invasions: collapse of the Western 
Empire 

There were numerous Germanic tribes and their migrations cris.s- 
crossed. Nevertheless, if we keep in mind the general picture of two The general 
opposing forces — one (the Roman) a highly organized civil society, the 
other a shifting group of slowly moving tribal peoples— separated by a vasions 
frontier that, until the late fourth century, followed generally the Rhine 
and the Danube, the problem is somewhat simplified. The Germanic 
peoples that were outstanding as major opponents of Rome or as sue- The chief 
cessors to portions of the Roman Empire, were, in the rough order of 
their attacks: the Marcomanni and Quadi, Goths, Alamanni, Franks, 
Burgundians, Vandals, Visigoths, Saxons, Ostrogoths, and Lombards. 

Their migrations ranged from the middle of the second century a.d. to 
the end of the sixth. In addition, the Asiatic Alans, Huns, and Avars 
were active enemies of Rome between the third and sixth centuries, often 
pressing from the rear and forcing the European barbarians to advance 
against the Roman frontier whether they wanted to or not. 

In the peaceful era of the Principate, the western Germanic peoples, 
through contact with Rome and settled life, advanced rapidly in social Themigra- 
and cultural development. In tire middle of the second century, however, Go(hs'and^ 
the Goths, a large East German tribe which had lived in the lower the revival 
Vistula Valley for centuries, began a long southeastward trek towards 
Scythia (the region north of the Black Sea). This movement immedi- 
ately disrupted the life of the tribes through whose territory they passed, 
with the result that a series of population waves was set in motion which 
eventually broke against the Roman frontier. The Slavs, situated in and 
around the Pripet Marshes, across the Goths’ line of march, also began 
to move. In 167 the Marcomanni, who lived in what is now Bohemia, 
the Quadi of the western Carpathians, and some other near-by barbarian 
tribes, set in motion by the pressure from the east, broke through the 
Roman frontier from Vindobona (Vienna) to the site of Belgrade and 
advanced as far as Aquileia in Italy. It took Marcus Aurelius fourteen 
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Note (i) the Gothic migration of about 150 a.d., which produced major 
population movements throughout the barbarian world, and (a) the migra- 
tions of the third century a.d., which Rome was able to repel 

years of hard fighting to restore the Roman boundary on the Danube. 
The Empire felt for the first time the heavy financial drain of prolonged 
barbarian war. ' 

For two generations after the death of Marcus Aurelius, continued 
The new pressure from the east compelled the West German tribes to find new 
cKUions ‘'thgni'tients. In general, this period was characterized by the creation of 
extensive confederations, such as the Alamanni (in the angle between 
the Danube and the Rhine) and the Fi'anks (along the lower Rhine). 
Although the barbarian pressure on Rome lightened somewhat after the 
defeat of the Marcomanni, the destruction of that people left a vacuum 
Increased north of the Danube frontier into which other Germanic groups quickly 
diTSan inoved. The result was a continuous series of movements, complicated 
frontier by increasing pressure from the east, which culminated by the middle 
of the third century in a major attack upon the Empire at several points. 

The Goths were turned back from Thrace in 251, but the Emperor 
Deciiis lost bis life in the struggle. Between 260 and 268 the Alamanni 
advanced along the upper Rhine and drove down into Italy itself, where 
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they were destroyed because they divided their forces. la 262 the Goths 
ravaged Macedonia and advanced into Anatolia, and in 275 their assault 
upon Dacia (acquired by Trajan between 105 and 107) compelled the 
Romans to abandon that province and retire to the Danube as the new 
frontier. In the same year the Alans, an Eastern people, were defeated 
in Anatolia, into which they had penetrated with considerable ease. It 
was at this time that Aurelian built a great wall around the city of Rome, 
to protect it against expected barbarian attacks. Conditions in Italy re- 
sembled those of the early Republic, prior to the establishment of the 
pax Romana. The Empire was rapidly declining as a military power, and 
could no longer enforce peace and protect its subjects against all ag- 
gressors. 

In 263 the Franks crossed the lower Rhine, raided through Gaul, and 
even entered Spain. It was not until late in the century that Gaul was 
finally cleared of the invaders. Only the more strongly defended towns 
had been able to hold out. For this reason Gaul in the fourth century 
entered a new era. Town life and municipal organization never fully 
recovered, and although a number of cities were rebuilt, in some regions 
urban civilization did not return until the height of the Middle Ages. 
Where the towns were restored they were heavily fortified, but life be- 
came preponderantly agrarian. 

Between the middle of the second century and the end of the third, 
the Germans exerted almost continuous pressure against the Roman 
frontiers. This was virtually the first act of the “barbarian invasions.” By 
the end of the third century the Franks and the Alamanni had been 
checked in the west, the Vandals were setded along the middle Danube, 
and the Goths held Dacia and extended far to the east into the plains 
of southern Russia. In the early fourth century there was a temporary 
relief, and fairly harmonious relations between Romans and Germans 
inaugurated about seventy-five years of peace. During this time, in fact 
from Caesar’s day onwards, Germans had been filtering peacefully but 
steadily into Imperial territory. This peaceful penetration, in the end, 
had perhaps greater significance than the more dramatic armed invasions 
of the next period. 

During this period of relative peace, Christian missionaries were very 
active among the Germanic barbarians; their work did much to make 
the later invasions less destructive than they otherwise would have been. 
Ulfilas, for example, spent the years from 348 until his death in 388 con- 
verting the Goths to the new faith and translating the Bible into Gothic. 
By the time of the great invasions, the majority of the Germanic in- 
vaders had been Christianized, although their faith was of the Eastern 
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or Arian type, and thus, when they invaded Rome, they had at least Chris- 
tianity in common with the people they conquered. 

This interlude between the first Germanic attacks and the great in- 
vasions of the late fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries was, accordingly, of 
the greatest importance to subsequent history. In summary, many Ger- 
manic groups, both within and without the Empire, were partially 
Romanized, an increasing number of Germans settled inside the Em- 
pire’s frontiers and lost their identity through assimilation, the Roman 
army was increasingly barbarized, and the majority of the Germanic 
peoples still beyond the frontiers became Arian Christians. By the be- 
ginning of the great invasions, all the Germanic groups that invaded 
Italy and the West, with the exception of the Lombards, were sufficiently 
civilized to respect the superior culture of Rome. 

Possibly the gradual assimilation of the Germans might have con- 
tinued had there not been introduced from without another and alien 
element. In 375 the first wave 6£ the Huns appeared in Eastern Europe, 
in the steppe lands north of the Caspian and Black seas. The Huns were 
a nomadic people from the Asiatic steppe, of Mongol-Tatar origin (the 
Eastern or Asiatic counterparts of the Warrior Folk of the West). For 
centuries, as the Hsiung Nu, they had ravaged northwestern China. The 
reorganization of China under the Hair dynasty (206 B.C.-220 a.d.) had 
enabled its armies to advance far out into the Mongolian plain and there 
destroy the power of the Hsiung Nu. Many of them were driven towards 
Europe, and in 375 they appeared on the steppes north of the Black Sea. 

The Huns first fell upon the Ostrogoths north of the Black Sea. (The 
Goths by this time had divided into two groups, the Ostrogoths and the 
Visigoths, the latter dwelling just north of the lower Danube.) The 
Visigoths, fleeing from the Huns, sought refuge within the Roman Em- 
pire, while the Huns took possession of Dacia and Bohemia, subjugating 
the numerous Slavic peoples whom they found there. The Visigoths, 
crossing the Danube in 376, were so ill-treated by Roman officials that 
they rose in rebellion in 378 and destroyed at Adrianople the Roman army 
led agaimst them by the Emperor Valens, who was killed in the struggle. 
This battle was one of Rome’s most signal defeats. Besides indicating 
the declining .strength of Rome, it introduced important changes in fight- 
ing methods. The heavy cavalry of the Goths proved vastly superior to 
the Roman legions. Thereafter, until the coming of pikemen and archers 
in the fourteenth century, the cavalry arm was predominant in Western 
warfare. The day of the medieval knight was dawning. 

After overrunning the entire Balkan Peninsula, the Visigoths finally 
settled as federated allies along the Danube. After the death of I'heodosius 
the Great, who had treated them with considerable understanding, they 
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MAP 27. SECOND PHASE OF THE BARBAWAN MIGRATIONS, 375-600 A.D. 

Note (i) the migrations of the Huns (major factor in producing the second 
wave of Teutonic invasions of the Roman Empire; (2) the final stopping 
places within the Empire of the major invading groups; and (3) the relative 
freedom of the Eastern Empire from barbarian attacks after 400 a.d. 

reorganized under the leadership of their new king, Alaric, and began an- 
other campaign of violence. Alaric was seeking above all for advancement 
within the ranks of the high Roman military officials. When that was 
denied him, he used the full strength of his people to take it by force. 

The result was the sack of Rome by the Visigoths, August 23 and 24, 

410. Under Athaulf, successor to Alaric, the Visigoths marched into 
Spain, drove the Vandals from that region, and set up a Visigothic king- 
dom in southwestern Gaul, with Toulouse as the capital (410-415) . Ulti- 
mately they became independent of Rome. 

The Vandals, just mentioned as being driven from Spain by the Visi- 
goths, had earlier broken through the Danubian and Rhenish frontiers The Vandals 
to enter Gaul and march into Spain in 409. After years of bitter struggle 
with the Visigoths, the Vandals abandoned Spain and crossed into Africa 
(429). Under their able king, Gaiseric, they conquered North Africa 
from the Strait of Gibraltar to Carthage. That city fell into their hands 
in 439. With North Africa as a base, the Vandals ravaged the western 
and central Mediterranean as pirates and in 455 sacked the city of Rome. 

Their power was finally destroyed by the Eastern Empire in 534. 
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Described as the “most peace-loving” of the Germanic peoples, the 
Burgundians, with the Romans’ permission, crossed the Rhine into Gaul 
early in the fifth century to escape the Huns, After a defeat by Roman 
forces (which attacked them for advancing too far), they settled in the 
upper Rhone Valley (about 445) and from there expanded to the west 
and southwest. They did not succeed in reaching the Mediterranean, 
however, and in 532 were incorporated into the Frankish kingdom. 

The Franks, whose importance is such that they will be discussed at 
length in the following section, crossed the Rhine in 420 and proceeded 
to conquer northern Gaul. The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes began to invade 
Britain about the middle of the fifth century (the traditional date is 449). 
Other lesser Germanic peoples also took advantage of the opportunity 
presented by the disintegrating Empire to establish themselves upon 
Roman soil. 

Meanwhile, the Huns, after several forays into Thrace and the Balkan 
Peninsula, had continued their westward advance, and in the first dec- 
ades of the fifth century conquered the Roman province of Pannonia. 
The payment of an annual tribute by the weak Emperor Theodosius 11 
gave the western provinces, already overrun by Germans, a breathing 
spell. Shortly before the middle of the century, Attila, king of the Huns, 
turned to the west again. Cutting through Germany into Gaul, the Huns 
swept everything before them until they were checked in 451 near Troyes 
by the combined forces of the Romans and Visigoths.^ An invasion of 
Italy which threatened the city of Rome followed without delay. Money 
payments, in addition to the interce.ssion of Leo I, Bishop of Rome, 
secured temporary safety. In 453 Attila died and the great empire which 
he had created collapsed. This empire had extended from Gaul to Central 
Asia, but was not well organized and could not survive its founder. The 
Fluns themselves were quickly defeated in Europe and the Germanic 
peoples they had subjugated were automatically set free. 

The Ostrogoths, freed from Hunnic control, were left in the devastated 
provinces of Thrace and Moesia. To rid tlie East of their threat, the 
Eastern Emperor Zeno sent Theodoric, the Ostrogothic king, to remove 
Odoacer, the German usurper of the Western throne, from his position 
as ruler of Italy. In 489 the Ostrogoths crossed into Italy, defeated Odo- 
acer, and overran the peninsula. Theodoric created the most powerful 
barbarian kingdom of his time, stretching from the Danube to Sicily 
and from Provence to Illyria. In 555 this kingdom, like that of the 
Vandals twenty years before, was overthrown by Justinian, limperor of 
the East. 

'^This wa.s the so-called battle of Chalons, 
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3. The Conquests of the Franks 


Of all the barbarian successor-states which arose on the ruins of the 
Roman Empire, only the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Wessex in Britain 
and the Frankish kingdom on the Continent survived the transition from 
Roman to medieval civilization. Of these, the latter was by far the more 
influential. The Franks were distinguished from the other barbarians in 
that they grew by expansion rather than migration. The migrating 
tribes frequently succeeded in establishing transitory kingdoms, but they 
had lost contact with their Germanic homelands and peoples and were 
often absorbed by the folk whom they had conquered. The Franks were 
pot weakened in such fashion and consequently were able to create a per- 
manent state. 

In the late fourth century two great Frankish confederacies arose, that 
of the Salian Franks (at the mouth of the Rhine, between the Somme TheSalian 
and the North Sea) and that of the Ripuarian Franks (in the valley of “3"^ 
the Rhine, as far south as Cologne and west to the Meuse and Moselle) . crades 
The period of systematic Frankish expansion began with the reign of 
the great Salian king, Clovis (486-511). At his accession, Gaul was divided 
not into three parts but into five. The Roman commander Syagrius still 
held the valley of the Seine. The Burgundians controlled the Rhone 
Valley. The Visigoths ruled the southwest from their capital at Toulouse. 

Provence still owed allegiance to Rome, and the Franks themselves held 
the northeast. Clovis, by ruthlessness and treachery, acquired one section 
after another, beginning with the defeat of Syagrius in 486. The Ripuar- 
ians were absorbed shortly after 500, and in 507 the Visigothic kingdom in 
Gaul submitted to Clovis. By the time of his death the Frankish kingdom 
included all of Gaul except Gascony, Septimania (old Narbonnaise), 

Provence, and Brittany. In addition, the kingdom of the Alamanni, com- 
prising the upper Rhine and Danube valleys, had also been incorporated 
between 496 and 502, Clovis had also succeeded in aggrandizing royal 
power by the creation of a reasonably centralized state. 

His sons continued the expansion of the Franks. Thuringia (in central 
Germany) was acquired in 530, the inland portion of Septimania in 531, Continued 
Burgundy in 534, Bavaria in 554, and Gascoivy in 567. By the end of the 

sixth centui'Vi the Frankish kingdom included most of Gaul and extended Clovis’ 

1 Fi ■ I I ° f I ^ successors 

across the Rhine into the heart of central and southern Germany. It was 

not only the largest of the barbarian successor-states, but also the most 
firmly established. The Gallo-Romans accepted the rule of Clovis and 
his successors not so much because they were recognized by the Eastern 
Roman Empire as because they were able to supply a degree of security 
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Expanding from their original home along the lower Rhine, the Franks 
built up a great West European Empire, the heart of which was Neustria 
and Austrasia. Under Charlemagne (768-814) this empire attained its 
greatest extent, as shown above 

that was rare in those timeSi The acceptance by Clovis and his followers 
of Catholic Christianity (that branch of Christianity recognizing the 
primacy of the Pope at Rome) in 496, also aided the growth of Frankish 
power. The Franks were the first important barbarian people to adopt 
the Catholic faith; the remainder of the barbarians, if they were Chris- 
tians, were Arians. This identification of the Franks with the Church 
of Rome gave their rulers support which became increasingly valuable. 
It must not be overlooked that in the fifth century the Roman Church 
already held about one-third of the land in Gaul. Even the decline of 
the power of the Frankish rulers during the early seventh century could 
not seriously weaken the kingdom. It was in this area that the barbarians 
adapted themselves most fully to the decadent civilization of Rome. 
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Under the Frankish king of the late eighth century an attempt was even 
made to re-establish the Roman universal state. 

The expansion of the barbarian peoples reached its first great peak be- 
tween 375 and 600, when the dying Roman Empire in the West was The later 
overrun and gave way to various barbarian successor-states. But the 
movement did not end with the great invasions of this period. The last 
incident of the original Teutonic Vdl\a-tvanderung (“Wandering of the 
Peoples”) was the Lombard conquest of north Italy from the Eastern 
Empire (which had recovered it from the Ostrogoths in 535) and the 
establishment of the Lombard kingdom of Italy (568-774). Meanwhile, 
non-Teutonic peoples were on the move, hurling themselves upon the 
Eastern Empire and eventually upon Western Europe. Such were the 
Slavs, whose first period of expansion began in the fourth century and 
culminated in the sixth and seventh, when they overran the Balkan 
Peninsula. The Avars, a Mongoloid people akin to the Huns, occupied 
the central Danube basin in the middle of the sixth century and flourished 
there— attacking the Eastern Empire from time to time— until they were 
overthrown by Charlemagne in the closing years of the eighth century. 

The Bulgars, another Asiatic people of Tatar ancestry, invaded Central 
Europe during the sixth century and established a kingdom which lasted 
for almost 200 years. The Teutonic Northmen, from the Scandinavian 
region, raided the coasts of Western Europe from the late eighth to the 
end of the tenth century, finally establishing themselves permanently in 
England, northern France, Rmssia, and Sicily. Other Asiatic peoples at- 
tacked Eastern Europe from the middle of the eleventh century onward 
— the Seljuk Turks (in the mid-eleventh) and the Tatars of the Golden 
Horde (early twelfth century). The period of major population move- 
ments, therefore, did not end with the cessation of the Teutonic migra- 
tions under the weight of which Roman power collapsed in the West. 

Medieval Europe took shape under the pressure of almost continuous 
population movements, all but one of which issued from the East. 

4. The Role of the Barbarians in the Period of Transition 

The main purpose of this section is not to survey the history of the 
migrations and conflicts of the period after 600, but to evaluate the in- Thebaibar- 
fluence of the Teutonic barbarians upon the transition from Roman to 
medieval civilization. Possibly the best way of doing this is to quote tioniothe 
from two outstanding students of the subject. Middle Ages 

According to Professor J. W. Thompson:^ 

The Germans were regarded neither as enemies nor as strangers by the 
Romans. No racial antagonism between them existed. The two races had been 

1 Op. cii., pp. 102-103. 
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acquainted and even commingled for four hundred years before the eventful 
fifth century. As the Roman Empire gradually crumbled like a dilapidated 
house, the Germans filled the ruined provinces, which were as rooms in the 
vast edifice, and dwelt in them side by side with the native populace. The 
Rom.in grew more barbarized. The German became more civilized. Together 
they and the Church fashioned new institutions and formed a new civilization 
out of the debris of Roman institutions and their own more vigorous insti- 
tutions, which were fused together in the course of time to form a govern- 
ment and a society neither wholly Roman nor wholly German. 

Professor Alfons Dopsch concludes:^ 

The Germans did not behave as enemies of culture, destroying or abolishing 
Roman civilization; on the contrary they preserved and developed it. Even 
if they were at first rough and clumsy in their use of tlie Roman methods, 
there was no interruption or breach of cultural development, which might 
have compelled them, owing to their primitive incompetence, to build up a 
completely new edifice. The conquest of the Roman Empire took place on 
different lines from the conquest of other states in political history. The Ger- 
mans did not overrun and destroy it in a savage onslaught, and then painfully 
build their primitive culture on its ruins. The Roman world was won by the 
Germans gradually from within, by a peaceful penetration which went on for 
centuries, during which they absorbed its culture and even, to a considerable 
extent, took over its administration. Thus the abolition of its political sway 
was only the la,st consequence of a long process of change, the readjustment 
(so to speak) of a firm, whose old name has for long ceased to describe the 
actual head of the business. The Gothic King Athaulf could boast with truth 
that he had not destroyed Roman civilization, but had restored and magnified 
the fame of Rome by means of German strength. It is for this reason that the 
abolition of the western Roman Empire in 476 was not felt by contempo- 
raries to be the fall of Rome, and indeed was hardly considered to be an 
important event, 

Thits we: see that the barbarians, who began to enter Roman society 
as slaves and immigrants as early as the first century b.c., were gradually 
prepared to succeed Rome long before they advanced in force to take 
over its government. Their invasions were not the primary cause of the 
“;fall” of the Empire, nor were they so destructive as one might imagine. 
Destruction there was, but it arose from troubled conditions within the 
Empire as well as from the attacks from the far side of the Rhine and 
the Danube. Further, the barbarians wei'e few in relation to the Roman 
population, and their states were ruled by an aristocratic minority which 
lived side by side with the Romans they had conquered, a surprisingly 
large number of whom were permitted to retain possession of their lands. 
Thus cultural continuity was maintained at an exceptionally high level. 

Nevertheless, it was not' the barbarians but the Church which supplied 

1 Alfons Dopsdi, Tht Economic and Social Foundations of European Civilization, ITar- 
court, Brace, 1937, p. 386.. 
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the major initiative in the fashioning of medieval civilization. This will 
become more and more apparent as we review the growth of that civi- 
lization after 600. 


IV. THE "fall” of ROME 


We have now discussed the three great developments which culmi- 
nated during the period between 300 and 600: (i) the transformation 
of the Roman Principate into the orientalized Dominate and the disap- 
pearance of the latter from the West; (2) the rise of the Christian Church 
to dominance in both the spiritual and secular realms; and (3) the great 
“invasions” of the Teutonic barbarians, which ended in the creation of 
more or less transitory successor-states within the old boundaries of the 
Western Empire, 

There still remains the age-old question, “Why did Rome fall?”— a 
question which is especially interesting today, when many “wise men” 
are drawing a parallel between the stricken empire of Rome and twen- 
tieth century Western society, racked by the strains of economic col- 
lapse, military dictatorships, and a rising tide of war. 

In answering the question, we must first recognize two important 
points: (i) The Roman Empire did not disappear in the West, and the 
Roman pattern of civilization did not disintegrate, because of the action 
of any single force. The transition from the secular Roman world to the 
supernaturalistic medieval world was due to the interaction of numerous 
forces, of which some originated within the decaying framework of 
Classical society, some were introduced from the East, and a few were 
due to the pressure of barbarian invaders. (2) The “fall” of Rome was 
not a cataclysmic event, but a decline so gradual that the successors to the 
Romans were able to preserve a reasonable portion' of the old order and 
erect upon it a new pattern of civilization. There was no break, rather a 
realignment of cultural forms and values. 

In considering the various forces which led to the disappearance of 
the Roman pattern of civilization, perhaps the most significant is the 
weakness arising from the immense size of the Empire. Despite the more 
than 90,000 miles of excellent roads, deficiencies of transportation and 
communication were such that efficient administration, competent de- 
fense, and the transformation of the entire Empire into a single, culturally 
homogeneous unit were impossible attainments. The structural weak- 
ness of the Roman world was already evident during the fourth cen- 
tury, when Constantine moved the capital to the East and it was neces- 
sary to revive the old Roman idea of a college of rulers, with one in the 
Eiast and one in the West. It is significant that the two halves of the 
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Roman world did not decline at the same rate, and also that the Eastern 
Empire survived until 1453. It is also important that, with the Muslim 
attack of the eighth century, the Mediterranean basin was split trans- 
versely into a Christian North and an infidel South. The strain of holding 
together the different parts of the Empire, the culture traditions and at- 
tainments of which were frequently so dissimilar, was in no small meas- 
ure responsible for the final collapse of Roman civilization. 

A second and possibly more important cause of the fall of Rome was 
that its civilization was the exclusive property of the ruling class. The 
masses in the East and West never entered fully into the possession, 
understanding, or appreciation of either the grandeur that was Rome or 
the multitudinous social and cultural items which contributed to that 
grandeur and made it possible. Consequently, when the ruling class 
began to crumble in the late third century under economic and social 
stress, the loss to the Roman world was irreparable. What has been called 
the “internal proletariat”— the masses who did not enter into the heritage 
of Rome’s civilization — thus stands out as a group whose destinies were 
to be radically different from the fate of their rulers. When the upper 
classes responded to economic and political difficulties by an intensifica- 
tion of governmental activity, the masses turned away from the Roman 
tradition and sought fervently for release in the alien teachings of the 
Christian Church. While the strength of the rulers — senatorials, curiales, 
and men of wealth of all degrees — was being wasted in the vain attempt 
to rebuild Roman civilization, the hitherto untapped resources of the 
internal proletariat were enlisted by the Church and the ideals for which 
it stood. In the end, the Church survived to take over (in the West al- 
most exclusively, in the East only to a minor degree) the rebuilding of 
civilization. The product in the West was not Roman but medieval, and 
so the old world passed away. 

The decline of the Roman ruling class was due to many causes: (i) In- 
crease of economic burdens arising from the rapid growth of military 
expenses and Imperial government, and the reaction which set in when 
the Empire ceased to expand (in the commercial and industrial as well 
as military spheres). (2) Limitations upon freedom of action, produced by 
excessive governmental regulation, the institution of a caste system, and 
the retention by the highest nobles of extensive political and economic 
privileges. (3) The collapse of the coinage system in the early fourth 
century. The weakness of the ruling class manifested itself most clearly 
in the collapse of Imperial institutions and the decline of commerce, in- 
dustry, and city life. In addition, Roman society was weakened by the dis- 
appearance of .the free peasantry: the East was unable to perpetuate it, 
the West could not restore it. 
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Coupled with these factors was the “failure of nerve” experienced by 
the men who otherwise would have been the great culture builders of The “failure 
the period following the third century a.d. While Christianity, the re- 
ligion of the internal proletariat, was advancing with confidence and 
enthusiasm, the secular civilization of the Romans was drying up at its 
roots. Its leaders were stricken with a paralysis which can be explained 
only in terms of the failure of the will to aeate. Finally, Rome was com- 
pelled to turn to Christianity, which became not only respectable but 
fashionable, and the stunted impulses of all classes were freed for the 
building of a new Christian civilization. In the process the Roman pat- 
tern of society and culture almost entirely disappeared. 

The barbarians, as we have said above, ^ deserve credit neither for the 
destruction of Rome nor for the creation of medieval civilization. Their Acceleration 
attacks upon the Empire contributed to its decline and eventually re- “fine by The 
suited in its partition in the West, but Rome was decadent before they barbarians 
appeared. They merely accelerated the rate of decline and made in- 
evitable the final collapse. 

Thus, after twelve centuries, Rome fell and Classical civilization with 
it. The end of the Ancient world came when the Roman legions were The end of 
no longer invincible and Constantinople alone could withstand the bar- 
barian attack. The task for the immediate future was to preserve civi- 
lization in the East, to rebuild it in the West. 
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8 NON- WESTERN CIVILIZATIONS OF THE 

MIDDLE AGES 

I. THE MEDIEVAL CIVILIZATIONS 

B 3TWEEN the end of the Roman Empire in the West (500) and the 

rise of the national states about one thousand years elapsed, a The concept 
period usually referred to as the Middle Ages (although there is ““edieval” 
no good reason for the use of such a term). The concept of an inter- 
mediate age originated with the Renaissance humanists. Flushed with 
enthusiasm for their new learning, they' came to disdain the period be- 
tween Classical civilization and their own day. Today we know that 
the Renaissance of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was rooted as 
deeply in the “Middle Ages” as in Classical antiquity, and also that there 
were many flourishing civilizations which rose and fell before the Greeks 
and Romans organized their peculiar ways of life. Yet the terms “medi- 
eval” and “Middle Ages” remain in common use and probably will 
never die out, so strong is tradition. We use them in this work merely 
to conform to accepted practice and do not imply that historical time 
may be divided rigidly into three, and only three, ages. 

The expansion of the Roman Empire brought together in one world- 
state all the various peoples and cultures of the Mediterranean basin and 
the Near East, except the Persian Empire of Iran and its Mesopotamian 
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dependencies. All o£ Europe west of the Rhine and south of the Danube 
Tlicuniver- was included. Although the Roman Empire consisted of an Eastern or 
the Roman ^ Western or Latin division, the relative unity provided by 

Empire the administrative system, Roman citizenship, and the universal juris- 
diction of Roman law created conditions under which a single pattern 
of society and culture evolved for the Roman world as a whole. For at 
least five centuries this world enjoyed a unity of organization and con- 
trol which has never been duplicated. 

When, following the crisis of the third century a.d., the Roman Em- 
The disrup- pire began to disintegrate, the main division followed the line separating 
*’°Emphe Eastern and Western halves of the Empire. The East, favored by its 
geographic location as regards barbarian attack and fortified by superior 
commercial and industrial development, survived the forces of decay 
and invasion, even to the extent of preserving its administrative unity 
and political independence. The West, less well prepared to defend itself, 
succumbed. There the Imperial machinery collapsed, and a host of short- 
lived barbarian successor-states arose. Thus, despite the possession of 
essentially the same social and cultural forms, the fates of the Eastern 
and Western halves of the Empire were quite different. The West de- 
_ The new dined until primitive agrarian conditions, localism, feudalism, and il- 
Eteracy were its chief characteristics. The East continued for centuries 
snd West the type of life to which it had been long accustomed — centralized, im- 
perial, industrial and commercial, and highly cultured. The one civiliza- 
tion we call West Christian or medieval Western, the other, East Chris- 
tian or Byzantine. 

Another factor in the destruction of Mediterranean-West European 
The third Unity was the rise in the seventh century of a new religion (Moham-' 
oUhetm- “sEanism or Islam) in Arabia. Inspired by the teachings of the prophet 
die Ages: Mohammed, the Arabs embarked upon a career of imperial expansion 
Islam quickly stripped the Eastern or Byzantine Empire of Syria, Pales- 

tine, Egypt, and part of Anatolia, and also conquered the Persian hold- 
ings in Iran and Mesopotamia. By the eighth century, the new faith and 
the political organization which it represented had been carried to North 
Africa and across the Strait of Gibraltar into Spain, from which the 
Muslims were not completely ejected until 1492. North Africa is still 
predominantly Mohammedan. Thus the old Roman world was split 
again, this time along a line running from east to west, and during the 
Middle Ages a third civilization developed within its old boundaries. 

The Mediterranean world in the medieval period possessed not one 
but three civilizations. The term “medieval,” therefore, may apply to any 
of them— Western, Byzantine, or Muslim; The accompanying diagram^ 

^Sce .ilso the diagrams on pp, 45, iii, and *24. 
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shows their relationships and origins. In this chapter we shall discuss 
the two non-Western civilizations, the Byzantine and Muslim; in the 


(Cultural traditions preservad by Jews and Syrians) 


) Roman Imperial / 

Civilization \ 


following chapters we shall give a more detailed account of the develop- 
ment of medieval Western civilization. 


II. BYZANTINE CIVILIZATION 
I. Origins 

The division of the Roman world into separate Eastern and Western 
halves, each of which developed a special form of civilization upon a 
common Roman basis, began with Diocletian and Constantine in the 
early fourth century and was practically complete by the time of Jus- 
tinian (527-565). The following brief chronology of Byzantine history 
may serve as a general frame of reference: 

300- 565 Separation of East from West: period of Byzantine origins 

300- 630 Conflict of the Eastern Empire with Persia 

527- 565 Reorganization and advance under Justinian 

534' 552 Byzantine reconquest of Western territories 

565- 717 Decline of Byzantine power 

632- 698 Muslim conquest of Syria, Egypt, Cyprus, Rhodes, Africa 
717- 813 Isaurian dynasty: reorganization, recovery, and decline 
717- 741 Leo III (the Isaurian) 

741- 867 Decline due to attacks of Turks and Slavs 

867-1057 Macedonian dynasty: territorial expansion and cultural growth 

976-1025 Basil II; culmination of Byzantine power 

Byzantine Empire the foremost state in Europe 
Shift of center of gravity to European side of Straits 
1054 Final break between Latin and Greek Churches 
1057-1204 Comnenian 'dynasty: rapid decline under attacks of Seljuk Turks, 
Petchenegs, and Normans 
1064-1080 Loss of Anatolia to the Turks 

1084 Venetian commercial control of Constantinople 
1096-1203 The Crusades a threat to the Byzantine Empire 
1204-1261 Conquest and rule by the Crusaders: the Latin Empire 
1261-1453 Decline under attacks by Serbs, Bulgarians, and Ottoman Turks 
1453 Fall of Constantinople to the Ottomans: end of Byzantine civili- 
zation 
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Diocletian (in 284) selected Nicomedia in northwestern Anatolia as 
his capital. Almost fifty years later (330), Constantine established the 
capital of the entire Empire at Constantinople, on the Straits leading into 
the Black Sea. These events were indicative of the shift of Rome’s center 
of gravity to the East. From this time on, although the Empire was 
theoretically still a single unit, the East drew away from the West. After 
395 there was no single imperator who actually ruled over East and West 
at the same time. When the West began to disintegrate, politically, 
socially, and culturally, the East remained a territorial and cultural unit. 
The Roman tradition, now greatly modified by Arian Christianity, sur- 
vived, and the Emperors of the East strove valiantly to protect their realm 
against barbarians, infidels, and the forces of internal decay. 

Thanks to the defensive strength of their frontiers, the line of attack 
followed by the Teutonic barbarians, and the firmly established economic 
organization of their provinces, the Emperors of the East were relatively 
successful in their task. Nevertheless, the period following 378 produced 
serious crises and resulted in numerous losses and a general weakening 
of the Imperial structure. The Balkan Peninsula was overrun by Ger- 
manic peoples, was invaded by Fluns and Avars from Asia, and after the 
mid-sixth century by the first wave of Slavs. These developments, in 
conjunction with the economic disturbances due to loss of trade with 
the West and the rising opposition of Sassanid Persia, greatly weakened 
the Eastern Empire and necessitated its complete reorganization, carried 
out by Justinian, Emperor from 527 to 565, Although Justinian and his 
immediate successors believed that they were perpetuating Roman civi- 
lization, they inevitably deviated from it as they solved each new problem. 

2. Political History 

The Age of Jmtinkn 

The cautious policies of his predecessors enabled Justinian to begin 
his reign with a relatively well-stocked treasury and a fairly secure polit- 
ical organization. Pie determined to restore the old Roman Empire and 
in part realized his aspiration. His generals Belisarius and Narses took 
Africa from the Vandals (334), Italy from the Ostrogoths (535-552), and 
recaptured a small part of southern. Spain (550). He regained much of 
the Balkans and pushed back and fortified the old frontiers in the East. 
Pie reorganized the Imperial adrninistration and ordered the final and 
classic codification of Roman law (529-534).^ He stimulated the develop- 
ment of Byzantine art and built its chief architectural glory, the great 
Church of Santa Sophia in Constantinople. He cleverly played off his 

1 See p, 256. ' , . 
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MAP 29. THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE UNDER JUSTINIAN, 527-565 

Note the incompleteness of Justinian’s recon quista m the West (compare 
with the extent of the Roman Empire at its height, Map 24, p. 287). The 
great enemies of the Byzantines were the Avars, Slavs, and Bulgars, all of 
whom came against Byzantium from the north, and the Persians and Arabs, 
from the east and southeast, respectively. These peoples, rather than the 
Westerners, weakened the Byzantine Empire in the generations following 
Justinian 

numerous enemies against each other, and secured by diplomacy what 
force of arms would have been unable to achieve. He played an active 
part in Church affairs, sought to restore unity through reconciliation and 
compulsion of schismatic groups, used the monks for diplomatic as well 
as religious purposes, and contributed greatly to establishing the suprem- 
acy of the Emperor over the Eastern Church. He sought to make the 
Emperor sovereign in all things, and succeeded in giving Byzantine 
society a thoroughly aristocratic cast. Much-needed reforms in provincial 
administration gave the Eastern Empire new strength. In short, Justinian 
deserved the epithet, “the emperor who never sleeps.” 

The very extensiveness of Justinian’s activities, however, weakened the 
Byzantine Empire. The conquest of Africa was relatively easy, but the Weakening 
long, drawn out war which finally gave Italy to the East strained Byzan- 
tine finances, man power, and resources in general. It was especially work 
wearing because Justinian was simultaneously fighting the Persians, no 
mean antagonists. The conquest of Italy made it necessary for Justinian 
to conciliate the Roman Pope and priesthood, and in doing so earn the 
ill will of the Syrian and Egyptian clergy. Thus, although he did much 
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to make the Mediterranean once more a "Roman sea,” the military and 
administrative costs, combined with the strain put upon evolving Byzan- 
tine institutions, were more than the Eastern Empire could stand. 

Although Constantinople became under Justinian the first city of the 
Mediterranean world, the brilliance of its culture was largely artificial. 
And when Justinian died, the extent to which he had strained his 
Empire became immediately manifest. Critical military weaknesses ap- 
peared, essential territories were lost, and the East rapidly sank below 
the high level of culture temporarily achieved under Justinian. It took 
more than a century and a half for Byzantium to revive, and the revival, 
when it took place, coincided with the rise of Islam. 


Pro7» Justinian to the Latin Empire 


In the study of Byzantine history, one point stands out clearly: the 
The impor- dominant role of Constantinople in Byzantine society. That city was not 
Constant political capital but the commercial, religious, and cultural cen- 

.tinople ter of the Byzantine Empire. Furthermore, there were no other Byzantine 
cities that approached it in importance. In spite of vicious attacks by 
Avars, Saracens, Bulgars, Slavs, and Turks — attacks which whittled 
down the size of the Empire and ended in many instances at the walls 
of the capital itself— Byzantine civilization survived until Constantinople 
fell to the Turks in 1453. Possibly no other society in history has been 
so dependent upon a single city. From Constantinople a Christian auto- 
crat ruled an empire stretching from Spain to Syria, and to Constanti- 
nople came the trade of three continents. So long as it retained naval 
supremacy and maintained its fortifications in good repair, it was prac- 
tically impregnable. 

Nevertheless, the bankruptcy of the State which followed the death of 
Barbarian Justiniun inaugurated a period of profound distress and alarming weak- 
^ the*Empu" internal weakness was the more dangerous because of the 

rise of new and powerful enemies to take the place of the Goths and 
Persians. Already in 568 the Lombards had wrested Italy from the 
Byzantines, leaving in the Eastern Empire’.s possession only a small 
stretch of territory in the northeast (the famous Exarchate of Ravenna, 
held by Constantinople until about 752) and small areas around Rome 
and in the south. The Asiatic Avars, related to the Huns, took the 
Danubian provinces of Pannonia and Moesia and founded a short-lived 
empire of Slavic and Bulgar subjects which, by the end of the sixth 
century, was the most powerful military state in Europe. The Emperor 
Maurice (582-602) made a heroic effort to turn back the invaders, but 
the expenses of reorganizing and disciplining the army provoked resist- 
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ance and revolt, and led to his assassination. His weak successor, Phocas 
(602-610), lost the Illyrian lands to the Slavs and the eastern provinces 
to the Persians. 

Under Heraclius (610-641), a much abler ruler, the decline continued. 

Between 608 and 614 the important cities of Damascus, Antioch, and Loss of the 
Jerusalem were lost, and Egypt fell to the Persians in 616. So beset on 
all sides was Heraclius that he thought of abandoning Constantinople the Persians 
and moving the capital to Carthage. The Bulgars, another Asiatic people 
who now were throwing off the rule of the Avars, weakened Byzantine 
control over the Balkans, and in 626 the Persians and Avars besieged 
Constantinople itself, the first of a series of great sieges which that city 
was to endure. 

In desperation, Heraclius took the offensive and in a series of brilliant 
campaigns between 622 and 628 completely defeated the Persians, dc- Heraclius’ 
scroyed the Sassanid Empire, and recovered the lost provinces of the East, 

The disappearance of Persia as a potent enemy was matched by the Sassanid 
breakup of the Avar power in Europe. The future of the Byzantine Empire”^ 
Empire now appeared to be brighter than at any time in the previous 
century. However, before reconstruction could be begun, an even more 
dangerous opponent appeared in expanding Islam. To complete the 
disaster, the Bulgars, now entirely free of their old masters, the Avars, 
established a powerful state in the Balkans in 678, and once again Con- 
stantinople was beset on two sides. 

Due to the enervating struggle of Heraclius with tlie Persians and 
Avars, the Byzantine Empire was in no condition to meet the new Losses to 
enemies on equal terms. Consequently, all Syria (including Palestine) 
and Egypt were lost between 632 and 643. Armenia fell into Muslim 
hands in 654, cutting off the overland* trade with the Far East which 
had begun to revive after the collapse of the Sassanids. North Africa 
was conquered by the Muslims between 647 and 698. Constantinople 
withstood two great sieges in 673-677 and 717-718. Meanwhile, the Bulgars 
proved active opponents on the European side. 

Stripped of its wealthiest and most populous provinces, the Byzantine 
Empire sank into a lethargy from which it was rescued only by the Decline after 
heroic efforts of Leo III (717-741), called the Isaurian. Between the death 
of Heraclius and the accession of Leo, commerce declined, many areas 
were lost, and the political power of the emperors was weakened enor- 
mously. The Empire verged upon anarchy, and Byzantine power was at 
its lowest ebb. 

From this low point the Empire was saved by Leo, who with Con- 
stantine and Justinian forms the great trinity of Byzantine emperors. He 
was the ablest and most energetic of the truly Byzantine emperors, to 
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the list of which Con- 
stantine does not techni- 
cally belong, and Jus- 
tinian only in part. In 
fact, many authorities 
claim that the truly 
Byzantine period of his- 
tory began with Leo. 
He turned back the 
Muslims from the gates 
of Constantinople and 
defeated them on the 
Mediterranean. He re- 
organized the adminis- 
trative system along rev- 
olutionary lines which 
were essentially Byzantine and departed radically from the old Roman 
principles; reconstructed the system of landholding; improved both civil 
and criminal law; revitalized commercial methods; and promulgated a 
remarkable new commercial code for maritime trade. He also began 
that attack upon monastic abuses and image worship in the Eastern 
Church which produced a century-long schism with the West— the Icono- 
clastic Controversy. 

It was well that Leo achieved as much as he did, for his successors 
Renewed for a century were weak rulers and anarchy returned. Foolishly, while 
Xe'^dfath maintaining the army at a high level, Leo’s successors permitted the 
navy to decline to a point at which it could no longer meet the Muslim 
fleets on even terms. The Exarchate of Ravenna was lost to the Lombards 
in 752, and Rome with its surrounding territory was alienated by the 
Frankish advance of the late eighth century. Crete was taken by the 
Muslims in 826, Sicily between 832 and 878. At that, however, the very 
existence of Constantinople and what remained of the Empire was due 
to its naval strength. 

Again, when Imperial fortunes were ebbing, the day was saved by 
Basil the the accession of a powerful ruler and the establishment of a new dynasty. 

Emperor was Basil the Macedonian (867-886), and the dynasty the 
age Macedonian (sometimes called the Basilian), ruling from 867 to 1057. 
With Basil the Empire entered upon a new era, during which territorial 
and commercial expansion was accompanied by a great increase of 
wealth and it again became the forempst state of the time. There was 
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also a revival of culture 
and learning, which had 
sunk to a very low level 
during the preceding 
two centuries. 

Byzantine fleets drove 
the Muslims oiit of the 
Aegean, southern Italy, 
and Sicily, and gained 
control over the lower 
Adriatic. Basil codified 
Byzantine law, reorgan- 
ized internal administra- 
tion and finances, and 
restored order in the 
Eastern Church. His 
armies defeated the Muslims on land in Asia — southeastern Anatolia 
and northern Syria were recovered — and drove back new invaders from 
Russia. Following a reorganization of the navy, Crete and Cyprus were 
recovered. The return of Syria restored Antioch to Byzantine rule. 

The high point in Byzantine recovery was reached in the reign of 
Basil II (976-1025) . He completed the conquest of the Bulgars, regaining 
most of the territory previously held by Byzantium in Eastern Europe, 
and decisively defeated the Muslims. Good relations were established 
with the rising Russian state' at Kiev, with whom Basil’s predecessors 
had fought for the past century. He sought to restrain the great land- 
owners of Anatolia, so that their possessions might not become a threat 
to the State, and in so doing shifted the center of Byzantine power from 
the Asiatic to the European side of the Straits. 

After the death of Basil II, the old forces of decline once more set in. 
The eternal difficulty which Constantinople faced w'as twofold, develop- 
ing partly from the ceaseless attacks of one great enemy after another, 
partly from the small size of the area upon which Constantinople could 
draw for economic and military resources. At times the difficulty was 
overcome under the lead of exceptional emperors, but it reasserted itself 
once the first fruits of their success had been harvested. After Basil II, 
four new opponents appeared: the Petchenegs (or Patzinaks, close kin 
to the Turks), who came down into the Balkan Peninsula; the Seljuk 
Turks, who broke in through Iran, where they had been converted to 
Mohammedanism; the Normans, who iriyaded southern Italy; and the 
Crusaders from the West. 
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The period from the death of Basil II to the opening of the thirteenth 
The precar- century, then, was one of declining fortunes for Byzantium. Following 
tionof Con- separation of the Eastern from the Western (Roman) Church 

staminople in 1054, the Empire lost most of its territory in a series of military re- 
^n’Tdeath verses. All the East, including Anatolia as far as Nicaea, fell to the 
Seljiiks between 1064 and 1080. The Normans had taken the Byzantine 
Conquests of possessions in southern Italy during the middle of the eleventh century, 
te^ritory^by Emperor Alexius was compelled to grant to the Venetians 

Seljttksand commercial privileges which were so extensive as to make the Empire 
Normans pf ^ commercial dependency of the Adriatic Republic. By appeal- 
ing to Pope Urban II for aid against the Turks, Alexius was indirectly 
responsible for the Crusades which began in 1096. The Crusades, although 
directed against Constantinople’s greatest enemy, the Seljuk Turks, proved 
a constant menace to Byzantine economic power, and the Crusaders, by 
furnishing the Italian city-states with excellent opportunities for opening 
the Levant to Western commercial enterprise, placed an ever greater 
premium upon breaking Constantinople’s control of that region. Con- 
stantinople’s position was thus threatened in the rear by the Christians, 
in the front by the infidels from Asia. 

The Latin Empire 

The Fourth Crusade, fitted out in Venice in 1202, was turned against 
The events Constantinople by the fiction of restoring a dispossessed Byzantine mon- 
to^Ac'csIab^ arch, Isaac II (Angelas). By 1203 Constantinople had fallen and Isaac 
lishment of was placed on the throne. But difficulties arose over the payment of the 
**Empiie Venetians, Isaac and his son lost their lives in a rebellion, and the 
Venetians pounced upon their Byzantine rivals. Constantinople was 
again attacked in 1204, and this time sacked with a wanton display of 
ByKimtium greed and cruelty. The Byzantine state became a Venetian colony, 
“ '^'coTony stretching from Constantinople into the Balkan Peninsula and embracing 
many islands of the Aegean Sea. The Crusaders established feudal states 
which owed allegiance to the Latin Empire of Constantinople. The 
Greeks, meanwhile, congregated in three small states, one of which, the 
“Empire of Nicaea,” finally succeeded in restoring the Byzantine Empire. 

In 1261' the Latin Empire was captured by Maurice Paleologus from 
Restoration the Byzantine refuge at Nicaea, and the restored but weakened Byzantine 
Byza°ntine entered the last and dreariest phase of its thousand years of exist- 
Empirc cnce. That the Turks were finally able to overthrow Constantinople in 
1453 and remove the greatest barrier between themselves and extensive 
Europe.an conquests, was largely due to tlie greed of Venice and its 
destructive attack upon, the Byzantines two centuries earlier, Venetian 
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ambition gave a century of such magnificence and power to the Adriatic 
Republic as few states enjoyed during the Middle Ages, but it did not 
restore the East to the West, as some fondly hoped it would. Rather, it 
signed the death warrant of Byzantium and gave Southeastern Europe 
to the Turk. 

The Find Defeat 

Maurice Paleologus, founder of the last Byzantine dynasty, restored 
the Empire, but he and his successors needed a long period of unbroken 
peace in order to establish it firmly. This was denied them, however, for 
two new opponents appeared early in the fourteenth century. The Otto- 
man Turks, newcomers from Central Asia, entered Anatolia about 1300, 
at which time the Serbs, who had overthrown the Bulgarians, were at 
the zenith of their power. The Turks attacked the Empire from the east, 
the Serbs from the west. Finally the Ottomans crossed the Straits (1360) 
and in 1389 dealt the Serbs a death blow in the battle of Kossovo, as 
a result of which the Turks acquired control of the greater part of the 
Balkan Peninsula. Now the Byzantine Empire was hemmed in on all 
sides. Weakened by the Latin conquest, it was compelled to stand by 
while its two greatest rivals fought to see which would gain Constanti- 
nople. 

The Turks advanced so swiftly during the closing years of the four- 
teenth century that Constantinople would certainly have fallen then 
had not another factor intervened. In 1402 the Mongols, advancing from 
India under the leadership of Timur the Lame, fell upon the Turks and 
decisively defeated them at Angora. Although the Mongols did not 
remain to consolidate their conquests, the Turks were so weakened that 
almost a generation elapsed before they could resume the attack upon 
Constantinople. In 1422 Murad II took Adrianople and thirty-one years 
later, on the night of May 29-30, Constantinople fell to his successor, 
Mohammed 11 . The Byzantine Empire, Western Europe’s bulwark 
against Asiatic invasion, had finally fallen and the Turk, who for cen- 
turies had hammered in vain against its walls, was now free to advance. 

The majority of the inhabitants of the Eastern Empire became sub- 
jects of the Turkish Sultan, but many scholars had already fled to Italy, 
carrying with them a large baggage of the remnant of Classical learning 
and literature which had been preserved in the Eastern Empire during 
the Middle Ages. 

Throughout its entire existence, the Byzantine Empire held, willingly 
or otherwise, the position of defender of Europe against the East. First 
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Sassanid Persia and then 
numerous other peoples 
wore themselves out in 
battering against its de- 
fenses, until finally Con- 
stantinople, treacherous- 
ly weakened by the 
Christians of the Fourth 
Crusade, fell before the 
Ottoman attack. Byzan- 
tine resistance, however, 
had enabled the peoples 
of the West to develop a 
great state system which 
was strong enough to 
check Turk and Mon- 
gol alike, and eventually 
to gain supremacy over both. The Byzantines themselves were destroyed 
in the struggle. 

3. Byzantine Political Institutions 
The political structure of the Byzantine Empire, unlike that of the 
barbarian states of the West, perpetuated the traditions and with some 
modifications the forms of the Roman Dominate. The Emperor (called 
Basilem, Imperator, Despotes, Autolirator, and the Vicar of God) was 
an autocrat whose person was sacred and divine. His position was no 
longer disguised, as it had been under the Roman Principate, but was 
surrounded with all the religious prestige and ceremonial pomp that 
medieval Byzantium inherited from Christianity and the Orient. The 
Emperor’s court was called the “sacred palace,” his property the “divine 
household,” his edicts the “celestial commands.” Even the annual assess- 
ment of Imperial taxes was referred to as the “divine delegation.” By the 
end of the fifth century the Empire was a true church-state, whose ruler 
was as omnipotent in ecclesiastical as in secular and military affairs. Yet 
Constantinople never became a true theocracy but remained to the end 
a great secular organization with a divinely appointed ruler. The almost 
continuous attacks of its numerous enemies probably had a great deal to 
do with maintaining a relatively high degree of secular vitality. 

Like the old Roman Principate, the Byzantiire Empire suffered from 
the lack of a definite hereditary principle. The Basileus, according to 
accepted theory, was appointed by the Senate, approved by the people, 
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and crowned by die Patriarch of Constantinople. As such, he ruled with 
the consent of his Empire and the blessing of God. His successor was Lack of 
crowned during his own lifetime, in order that there might be no break 
in the rule. YTt the absence of a fixed law governing the succession made 
it difficult to perpetuate a dynasty, increased the opportunities for rebel- 
lion, and multiplied the chances of conspiracy and intrigue. 

The Basileus, whether he ascended the throne by nomination or vio- 
lent revolt, was admirably served by a permanent and extensive bureau- The 
cracy, headed by ministers of his own choice. Possibly no other state of bureaucracy 
such great size ever possessed so excellent a civil service. Each minister 
had a subordinate administrative and clerical force, manned by trained 
personnel. They controlled even minute aspects of administration in 
every part of the Empire. As all the ministers were directly responsible 
to the Emperor, who appointed them, the degree of centralization thus 
attained was remarkable, even for an autocracy. Although the Byzantine 
bureaucracy was often corrupt, it performed superbly the two functions 
necessary for the perpetuation of the Empire: the raising of revenue and 
the maintenance of Imperial unity. 

Governmental supervision was not limited to political, financial, and 
military activities. The bureaucracy regulated all forms of manufacturing Bureaucratic 
and commerce, and even supervised some great agricultural estates (culti- 
vated by coloni and serfs) . In dealing with trade and industry, it operated commerce 
through the medium of corporations or guilds, membership in which was 
hereditary and compulsory. Regulation of commerce and industry was 
for the most part in the interests of the State rather than the individual. 

The efficiency of the bureaucracy was probably most apparent in the 
collection of taxes. The income of the Byzantine government at its The 
height (tenth and early eleventh centuries) is estimated at |:6oo,ooo,ooo 
a year; the annual revenue of Constantinople alone was f 60, 000,000. These 
figures are amazing for the period. 

The system of provincial administration which, at the beginning of 
the Byzantine Age, closely resembled that of the old Roman Empire, Provincial 
was reorganized during the seventh century. The size of the province “ 

(now called a theme) was generally decreased, its government (civil and 
military) was placed in the hands of the military commander {strategus) 
of the region, and each governor was made directly responsible to the 
Emperor. This reversed the older principle of dividing civil and military 
authority. Each theme maintained its own army corps. 

The army, of which the heavy mailed cavalry was the most important 
branch, was maintained at a reladvely high level until its collapse during The, military 
the eleventh century. Not many men were held under arms— 120,000 is 
the top figure usually given. Most of the troops were recruited from 
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Anatolia and Armenia, until those provinces were lost to the Turks. 
No policy of universal compulsory service was enforced, and, in the later 
years of the Empire, mercenaries were used increasingly. The navy 
apparently did not receive as much attention as the army. On the other 
hand, both naval and military tactics were carefully studied and the art 
of war was raised to a respectable level. In addition, almost without 
exception the Byzantine emperors of outstanding competency were also 
excellent military commanders, 

Byzantine law, beginning so auspiciously with Jusdniair’s codification, 
Byzantine did not remain static. It continued to adapt itself to the changing con- 
ditions of the medieval East. In the latter part of the ninth century, a 
new codification (the Basilica) was drawn up under the influence of 
Basil II and Led VI and became the basis of civil law for the Empire. 
It has survived in Greece to this day. 

The Byzantine government, of course, had an important share in 
Imperial ecclesiastical affairs. The Emperor, as Vicar of God, controlled the 
tlmEastern P^iviarch of Constantinople (head of the Eastern Church) and the 
Church higher clergy. The citizens, denied any part in government, took com- 
pensatory satisfaction in the most earnest participation in religious 
debate. Hence, it was absolutely necessary for the Emperor to hold the 
Church in check lest ecclesiastical disputes get out of hand and lead to 
the disruption of the State. To this end, he kept in direct contact with 
the upper clergy and frequently called Church councils. 

4. Byzantine Economic Life 

The economic activity of the Eastern Empire consisted of agriculture, 
Predotni- industry, and commerce. Commerce was the most important in its influ- 
commerce upon civilization, with industry and agriculture following in the 
in the order named. Byzantine commerce stimulated the economic development 
^cMnomy Western Europe between the fifth and twelfth centuries and dwindled 
only when North Italian merchants became active at the time of the 
Crusades (1096-1291). 

Agriculture produced a large income, especially before the loss of 
Byzantine Egypt (always the granary of the Levant) and Syria. Much grain and 
agriculture products came from Thrace, Anatolia, and the Black Sea 

areas. The forms of land tenure were diversified. There were great State 
farms, tilled by coloni asiA serfs, estates of the nobility, numerous small 
properties granted by the State to soldiers (there were 58,000 in the 
tenth century), and a large tiuraber of small holdings in the possession 
of freemen. The number of serfs on the larger estates tended to increase 
down to the time of the Crusades. In many regions the peasantry lived 
in much the same way as the peasants of the West, that is, on a subsist- 
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eiice level. There were some rural slaves, but most were in domestic 
service in the cities. At that, however, slavery was far more prevalent in 
the Byzantine Empire than in the West. Byzantine agriculture was so 
productive that the relatively large population of the Empire and its cities 
had a suflicient food supply throughout most of the Middle Ages. Indeed 
the Byzantine world suffered from famine far less than the West. 

Industry never dwindled to the point reached by Western Europe fol- 
lowing the disruption of the Roman Empire. As already pointed out,’^ 
the industrial development of the Levant under Roman rule was far 
more extensive than that of the western provinces. For this reason, and 
also because the Byzantine lands were not subjected to the barbarian 
attacks between the fourth and sixth centuries, industry maintained itself 
until the Eastern Empire collapsed. Constantinople was the chief manu- 
facturing city but Antioch, Damascus, Beirut, Patras, Salonika, Thebes, 
and Corinth had thriving factories. Constantinople was the center of the 
textile industry, the most important products of which were rich cloth, 
brocades, and silks embroidered with gold and silver. The State held a 
monopoly on these. Byzantine manufacturers were concerned primarily 
with the luxury demands of a wealthy urban market, 

Syria, second in industrial importance only to Constantinople, was 
noted for its glass, linen cloth, rugs and carpets, and (after 552) silk. 
About that time missionaries smuggled silkworm eggs from China to 
Constantinople, mulberry trees were planted, and silk culture rapidly 
developed. Soon silk became a major article of commerce throughout the 
Byzantine Empire and in the West. This business, too, was both a State 
monopoly and a trade secret until the eleventh century, when the Nor- 
mans from Sicily carried back some skilled workmen to instruct them 
in the processes. 

A listing of the major wares produced in the Byzantine Empire would 
require more space than is here available. Silks, jewelry, religious orna- 
ments, line fabrics, metal wares, ivory carvings, enamel ware, armor, 
and weapons, all made Byzantine craftsmanship famous in Europe, 
Russia, Western Asia, and the Far East. These goods were made and 
sold under strict governmental regulation, the workers being organized 
in hereditary guilds clo.sely controlled by the State. 

Although manufacturing was extensive, connmerce was the main source 
of the Empire’s great prosperity. Long after the Western Empire had 
collapsed, Byzantine traders were found along the rivers and roads of 
Western Europe (where they were called “Syrians”). Commerce between 
the East and the West ended only in the ninth century, when Charle- 
magne’s Frankish Empire collapsed under the pressure of the Norse 

1 See pp. 262-263, 327-328. 
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raids. Byzantine commerce was a dominant force in preserving and dis- 
seminating civilization throughout the Mediterranean world during most 
of the Middle Ages. The rise of Venice in the ninth and tenth centuries 
dealt it a serious blow. The gravest defect of Byzantine commercial policy 
was the way it permitted foreigners to carry on the actual trading activi- 
ties. Venice profited more than any other state from this situation. 

The chief Byzantine exports were: (i) goods which were produced 
within the Empire, and (2) commodities from the farther East that were 
re-exported from Constantinople and other Byzantine cities. A two-way 
trade was carried on with Western Europe, Russia, Arabia, Central Asia, 
and the Far East. From Arabia and the East came spices, pepper, drugs, 
aromatic essences, perfumes, precious stones, and fine woods. A great 
part was consumed by the Byzantines, but an increasing part was sold 
in the West. 

Due to the importance of Constantinople, its currency became the 
The com- Standard money of the Mediterranean, area during the Middle Ages. The 
S^oMtan- Byzantine coin in widest circulation, was found from Spain 

tinoplc in to India. On the basis of such thriving industrial, commercial, and finan- 
activities, and also because it was the capital of the Empire, Con- 
stantinople, as early as the fifth century, had a population of almost 
a million. Enjoying an almost impregnable position at the crossroads of 
Eastern Europe, it survived the collapse of the We.stern Empire a thou- 
sand years, during which time it perpetuated the Roman tradition of 
civilization and was the greatest Christian city in the world. Only Bagh- 
dad in Mesopotamia and Cordoba in Spain could rival it during the 
Middle Ages. Constantinople was finally displaced from its position in 
Mediterranean commerce by the North Italian cities, yet it is important 
to note that Byzantine commerce was slipping even before the Crusades 
— to which Venice and Genoa owed so much — began. 

5. Byzantine Society 

Despite the great ruraL estates, which were especially numerous in the 
Theiubatt provinces, Byzantine society was essentially urban. Its characteristic flavor 
*^*BjSminc emanated from Constantinople and the other great cities of the East, 
society This was in keeping with the tradition of the eastern Mediterranean, 
. which had enjoyed an unbroken urban culture from very early times. 
Indeed, the Byzantine cities were the lineal descendants of the Hellenistic 
and Roman cities which had preceded them. 

On the other hand, the Byzantine city differed radically from the city 
of Roman times, which had been dominated by a class of absentee land- 
lords and ill which the commercial and industrial classes had occupied 
inferior social positions. The Byzantine metropolis was a commercial and 
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industrial community, forerunner of the medieval cities in North Italy 
and the Low Countries. Merchants and craftsmen dominated its life. 
After the loss of Alexandria to the Muslims, Constantinople became the 
commercial capital and its culture set the pace for the Empire. This aided 
enormously the creation of centralized Imperial control and also facili- 
tated the growth of a splendid urban civilization throughout the realm. 

Within Byzantine society there were very sharp contrasts. The Byzan- 
tines had a marked proclivity towards luxury, indolence, vice, cruelty, 
bloody sports, and brutal punishments. At the .same time, they had a 
predilection for abstract thought, rhetorical skill, theological discussion, 
and other forms of intellectual activity. The contrast, which resulted from 
the fusion of Persian and Hellenistic traditions, reveals a dual character 
in Byzantine civilization which might at first seem difficult to under- 
stand. The Persian strain contributed the tendency toward eifetencss 
whicli was so characteristic of the upper classes; the Hellenistic strain 
was responsible for the intellectual bent of the society as a whole. 

The ruling class — the nobility — consisted in part of wealthy officials 
and great landholders. Their lives were passed in rounds of elegant vice, 
indolence, and intrigue. Even the wealthy rural nobles lived a far more 
cultivated life than the upper classes in Western society at the time. The 
former wore rich clothes, lived in elaborately equipped castles, and 
moved about freely. 

Merchants and manufacturers, as we said, enjoyed more respect than 
in Ancient Rome. They too lived very well, judged by the standards of 
the time. Of course, there were many poor people in the Empire, in 
both town and countryside. The hordes of impecunious peasants were 
gradually reduced to serfdom as the Middle Ages progressed. 

All classes of Byzantine society were deeply interested in spiritual and 
ecclesiastical matters. There were times when the man in the street was 
far more concerned with religious than with political or economic prob- 
lems. Theology played a larger role in the cultural life of Byzantine 
society than it did among the semibarbarous peoples of Western Christen- 
dom at the time, although the Middle Ages, in East and West alike, 
were above all an age of faith. 

On the other hand, the great interest in religion did litde to raise the 
level of morality in the Byzantine Empire. Religious fervor existed side 
by side with extreme profligacy. The best that can be said of the 
wealthier classes is that they were cultivated and talented sinners. Nor 
was immorality limited to the aristocracy, for the crowded urban quarters, 
the great number of refugees from Slavic and Muslim lands, and the 
extreme racial and cultural mixture prompted excesses of all kinds. 
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6. The Church in the Byzantine Empire 
The Eastern Church, unlike that of the West, remained under the 
Imperial close Control of the State. Although the Patriarch of Constantinople was 
domination nominal head, real control was vested in the Emperor. The latter 
Church treated the Patriarch as a minister of State, and generally found him 
amenable to Imperial dictates. Furthermore, the Emperor not only con- 
Emperor voked and presided over Church councils; he issued edicts which de- 
PauUrch theological questions and held that no decision of a council was 

binding until it had received Imperial approval. After the reconquest of 
Italy by Justinian and until the appearance of Charlemagne as the domi- 
nant political figure at Rome, the Byzantine emperors endeavored to 
control the Pope at Rome. In this, however, they were generally un- 
successful. The establishment of secular control over the Eastern Church 
in many respects merely continued the traditions of pagan society. Its use 
as a “cement” of empire has already been noted. 

The repeated theological controversies, most important of which were 
The major the Monophysite controversy of the fifth and sixth centuries and the 
comroversies Iconoclastic controversy of the eighth and ninth centuries, originated with 
the conflict between Athanasius and Arius in the early fourth century.^ 
Frequently they assumed the nature of conflicts between culture groups 
and geographical areas. The Monophysite controversy centered about the 

(1) true nature of Christ. One group, strongest in Syria and Palestine, held 
Monophysite Christ had only one nature, the divine. Their opponents contended 
controversy that He embodied two natures, the human and the divine. The out- 
standing significance of this controversy can in truth be understood only 
in the light of a growing national spirit in Syria and Egypt and a desire 
to secure some degree of independence from Constantinople. In the 
seventh century the controversy was resolved by handing over the terri- 
tories where Monophysitism had flourished to the Muslims. The Icono- 

( 2 ) clastic controversy, in the same fashion, largely resulted from the conflict 
Icono^aastic between pagan and Christian traditions. In Greece, the old paganism 
controversy had survived in Christianity in the worship of numerous semidivine 

heroes (the saints), as well as in the use of sculptured and painted 
figures in Church decoration and ritual. Such practices were also com- 
mon in the Latin West, and to a less extent throughout Christendom. 
During the sixth century, however, the worship of images was attacked 
as unchristian, and in the early eighth century Leo III (the Iconoclast, or 
“Image-breaker”) tried to stamp it out by force. In this he was opposed 
by the Greeks and supported by the Anatolians. The controversy lasted 

rSee pp. 298-299. 
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for more than a century and ended in defeat for the Iconoclasts. It in- 
volved far more than a theological question, and represented, like Mo- 
nophysidsm, the stirrings of nationalistic feelings among various peoples 
in the Empire. While none of the great religious disputes succeeded in 
disrupting the Empire, they frequently weakened it seriously and thus 
contributed to its final collapse. 

During the Iconoclastic controversy, the Pope supported the image wor- 
shipers. This constituted another source of conflict between the Eastern 
and Western churches. In fact, at no time after the third century did 
the Christian Church enjoy complete unity. Heresies as well as adminis- 
trative rivalries made it impossible for the Church to maintain an un- 
broken front, even against the heathen. During the succeeding seven 
centuries, the East and the West steadily drew apart until in 1054 a 
final schism occurred, after which the Eastern (Orthodox) Church 
reigned in the East, the Roman (Catholic) Church in the West. The 
sources of the divi.sion were several and far-reaching. First of all, there 
was the rivalry between Rome and Constantinople for leadership in 
Christendom. This was given new emphasis by Rome’s struggle for 
ecclesiastical independence during the period when Constantinople ruled 
Italy. After Charlemagne’s conquest of Italy in 800, political rivalry be- 
tween the Byzantine Empire and the Western Empire (with which the 
Roman Church was associated) increased the gap. Finally, and probably 
most fundamental of all, diere were the profound cultural differences 
between the Latin West and Greek East, aggravated to a large extent 
by the doctrinal controversies, such as that over images. 

7. Byzantine Thought, Literature, and Art 

The ten centuries of Byzantine history between Theodosius the Great 
and the fall of Constantinople were notable for the preservation of Hel- 
lenistic learning — possibly the Eastern Empire’s greatest service to West- 
ern civilization. From Justinian’s time onward, Greek instead of Latin 
was the official as well as the popular language, and the chief intellectual 
efforts were put forth not in creative work but in assembling, annotating, 
and evaluating the Hellenistic cultural heritage. As a result, knowledge 
of the Greek classics survived to a much greater extent than in the West. 
Scholars were laymen rather than ecclesiastics, and usually members of 
the well-educated bureaucracy. The University of Constantinople, re- 
opened in 863, became the intellectual capital, Ae “Athens” of the East. 

Like the Romans of the Empire, the Byzantines had a preference for 
great compilations and encyclopedias, assembling, classifying, and anno- 
tating the accumulated knowledge of the past, especially of the Hellenic 
and Hellenistic ages. They recovered a considerable part of the medical. 
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mathematical, physical, and biological science o£ the Greeks, transmitting 
much of it to the Muslims. Hellenic philosophy and literature were thor- 
oughly analyzed and discussed, a movement that anticipated Italian hu- 
manism by several centuries. In fact, Byzantine scholarship at the end 
of the Middle Ages directly stimulated the humanistic movement in 
Italy. 

Byzantine scholarly and literary activity flourished particularly from 
The great the ninth to the twelfth centuries, reaching its height during the eleventh 
Byzantine c^’^tury. For the most part, it centered at Constantinople, and probably 
inteliec- its most outstanding representative was Michael Psellus (1018-1079), 
tual hfe pyijjosQpiiet-, historian, and professor of the University of Constantinople. 
Michael Ail encyclopedist, he covered all fields of learning, and with his Byzantine 
Psellus confreres carried on the illustrious tradition of Pliny the Elder and 
Celsus. Psellus was the first to revive the study of Plato in the Byzantine 
realm. 

Although most intellectual activity was of a synthetic rather than cre- 
Contribu- ative nature, the Byzantines made important contributions in liturgical 
religious E^s'-'ern Christianity developed Christian ritual and liturgy to a 

liturgy far higher degree than did Roman Catholicism. It is instructive to notice 
that the Byzantines only manifested originality in the field of Church 
affairs; the rest of their intellectual endeavors remained reminiscent, para- 
sitic, and sterile. Pagan Classical culture was now dead both in the East 
and West. 

That Byzantine learning did not go beyond Greek models was due 
Byzantine to a number of causes. The masses were essentially illiterate and secular 
learning leamiug was monopolized by a few wealthy individuals, while ecclesi- 
astics were preoccupied with spiritual exercises, theological subtleties, and 
Church politics. Further, concentration of activity in Constantinople pro- 
duced a kind of “inbreeding” which hampered originality and diversity. 
Scholarship, like other aspects of Byzantine civilization, never recovered 
from the Crusaders’ attack. Before it was able to branch out into original 
paths, the Turks put an end to the Byzantine Empire. Most fundamental 
of all, the sterility of Byzantine learning was due to its lack of imagina- 
tion; only ground that had already been well worked by masters was 
covered. 

In the realm of plastic art, however, the Byzantines made important 
Plastic art and Somewhat original contributions. To be sure, they created few new 
art forms or ideals. Rather, they took over earlier forms that had been 
worked out by the Greeks, Hellenistic peoples, Romans, and Persians, 
fused them into an organic whole, and turned this synthesis to the service 
of Christianity. 

With the legalization of Christianity in Rome, the new sect came out 
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of the catacombs, where it had hitherto worshiped, and as its wealth 
increased, began to build sumptuous churches. The architectural elements 
of the church, whose form was early determined, was borrowed largely 
from the basilica, a Roman building used for the sittings of the tribunals 
and for public assemblies, and to a lesser extent from the Roman house. 
The early church was a simple rectangular structure, with a wooden roof 
supported by large rows of columns within the building. The exterior 
was plain, almost rugged, but the interior was richly decorated with 



The beginnings of Christian architecture: section of an early Christian 
basilica, restored. (Dehio and Bezold) 


mosaics (designs worked out by means of small pieces of colored glass 
or stone set in cement), frescoes (a technique of painting on wet plaster), 
and carvings.^ 

Such decorations had the stamp of the East, where abstract and sym- 
bolic rather than naturalistic designs and forms predominated. The divi- 
sion of the Empire by Constantine gave Constantinople a separate exist- 
ence, and made it the point where Hellenic, Eastern, and Roman influ- 
ences met and merged into what has been called Byzantine art. This was 
rich and lavish in color and materials, symbolical, and abstract in form. 
The Iconoclastic controversy (726-842) emphasized the Oriental bent for 
the abstract by prohibiting image making or other naturalist tendencies. 

The culmination of early Christian architecture was the great Byzan- 
tine Church of Santa Sophia (Holy Wisdom) at Constantinople," built 
liy Anthemius of Tralles and formally opened by Justinian and the 
Patriarch in 537. Its total cost was estimated at $4,000,000, a stupendous 

* Set St. Paul’s Outside the Walls, opposite p. 496. - See illustrations opposite p. 496. 
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sum for the time. It is constructed in the form of a Greek cross, 225 by 
250 feet, with a gigantic dome 179 feet from the floor and 107 feet in 
diameter. The dome itself is 46 feet deep and is supported on four great 
arches and piers. Two of the great arches open into half-domes and each 
of these into three smaller half-domes. Forty arched windows pierce the 
main dome and allow sunlight to pour through in abundance. The 
interior was decorated in blue and gold, with many ornamental columns 
and a series of endless mosaics depicting the early history of Christianity. 
Together with old St. Peter’s at Rome, the Church of Santa Sophia was 
in the early Middle Ages the most imposing of Christian buildings. When 
the Turks captured Constantinople, they converted it into their premier 
mosque, and because of the Muslim taboo on pictures, they whitewashed 
its interior. 

Byzantine churches of the Santa Sophia type were later modified into 
Modifica- the familiar design of a cross with four arms of equal length and five 
*Byramine domes, best exemplified in the Church of St. Mark in Venice, which 
style dates from the late eleventh century. Byzantine architectural forms were 
adopted by the Romanesque architects of the West who enriched and 
varied the basic basilica pattern and prepared the way for the great 
Gothic architecture of the Fligh Middle Ages.^ 

Early Christian and Byzantine painting was confined to fresco and 
Byzantine panel designs, and to miniature book illustrations. Byzantine sculpture, 
md*palnttag which there was little, owing to the taboo on graven imagessi was rela- 
tively crude in execution and conventional in style. Patterns and tech- 
niques came primarily from the Orient. Byzantine painting and sculp- 
ture, though they lacked life and movement, became the source of inspi- 
ration for Western artists in the later Middle Ages; from them many 
ideas and motifs were transmitted to the early Renaissance masters. 
Many of the familiar themes dealing with the life of Jesus and the 
Apostles were first depicted by the Byzantines and were used without 
much change in the West until the sixteenth century. 

As might be expected, the Byzantines were excellent craftsmen in 
ivory, enamels, precious metals, and textiles. 

8. Byzantine Civilization in Its Relations with the West 
Throughout the thousand years of its existence the Byzantine Empire 
Byzantine remained in more or less close touch widi the relatively backward West- 
'^'dontto civilization of Europe. The Byzantine Empire protected Europe 
Europe against the repeated attacks of Persians, Arabs, Turks, and Mongols, 
(1) until such time as the West could protect itself. The Byzantine recon- 
Protccuon Africa and Italy did not last long enough to make an 
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enduring imprint upon the political development of the West, yet it 
eliminated two of the barbarian successor-states and influenced the devel- 
opment of the Roman ecclesiastical system. Until the Norse raids of the 
ninth century, Byzantine merchants maintained commercial contact with 
the West. Later, contact with Constantinople and tlie opportunities for 
trade offered by the Byzantine government greatly facilitated the rise of 
Venice. The Crusades, the greatest influence upon the commercial devel- 
opment of Europe from the twelfth century onward, originated from the 
Byzantine Emperor Alexius’ appeal for aid to Pope Urban II. In all 
these things, Constantinople aided the slowly advancing civilization of 
the Latin West, leading its peoples into new fields and providing models 
for them to imitate. 

In addition, the outstanding cultural achievements of the Byzantines 
sooner or later filtered into the West, where they helped to inaugurate 
the Renaissance. Roman law (codified by Justinian), Byzantine archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture, the Classical heritage preserved by Byzan- 
tine scholars, commercial methods, the bezant as a standard medium 
of exchange— all these eventually were borrowed by the West. That the 
process of cultural stimulation was slow was due more to the backward- 
ness of the Western peoples than to the poverty of the Byzantine accom- 
plishments. Of Byzantine influence upon civilization, in Russia, more 
will be said in the following chapters. 

III. MUSLIM CIVILIZATION 
■ X. Origins 

Possibly the richest of the three major civilizations of the Middle Ages, 
in culture as well as in material wealth, was that of the Muslims, which 
originated in western Arabia and spread as far as India and Spain. The 
prophet Mohammed (569-632) supplied the original impetus. Arising 
later than the Byzantine civilization, Mohammedanism attained even 
greater heights than the latter and eventually, through its novitiates, the 
Turks, absorbed the Byzantine realm. The following list indicates its 
ehronological development: 

569- 632 Mohammed 
622 The Hejira 

622- 732 Rise of the Arab Empire 

661- 750 Umayyad dynasty: capital at Damascus I 

750-1258 Abbasid dynasty: capital at Baghdad (after 762) 

756-1031 Caliphate o£ Cordoba 

800-1300 Golden Age of Muslim culture 

909-1256 Fatimid dynasty: capital at Cairo (after 972) 
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1039 Seljuk Turks first attack Abbasids 
1055-1258 Period of Seljuk domination of Islam 
1096-1291 The Crusades 

1258 Jinghiz Khan captures Baghdad: end of Abbasid dynasty 
1327-1648 Period of the height of Ottoman power 
1648-1924 Decline of Ottoman power 

Pre-Islatnic Arabia 

Arabia, a peninsula about one-third the size of the United States, is 
The role of located in Southwestern Asia, between the Red Sea and the Persian 
tntiqui^ Gulf, the Fertile Crescent and the Indian Ocean. In earliest antiquity 
it had been die center of diffusion of the Semites. From it poured out 
in successive waves the Canaanite-Akkadians, Amorites, Arameans, 
and Nabataeans.^ Although most of the interior was desert and much 
of the rest barren steppe, there still remained great fertile stretches, espe- 
cially in the south and along the western coast, which supported a 
flourishing population. At no time in antiquity had any of the great 
empires whose domains bordered on Arabia succeeded in conquering it. 
The peninsula remained independent and its peoples disunited. The 
Semites entered history only as traders and migrants to other lands, 

In the sixth century, there were two groups of Arabs: the nomads of 
The Arabs the interior steppe (Bedouins or Bedawi), who migrated from north to 
time*of again with the change of seasons; and the settled folk 

Mohammed of the coastal fringe, engaged in agriculture and trade. Among the 
Bedouins the unit of society was the tribe, under the leadefship of a 
patriarchal sheik; among the settled Arabs, the patriarchal family. At 
that time (the age of Mohammed) no group had more than local juris- 
diction, and a prolonged period of drought produced chaotic conditions 
throughout the peninsula, preparing both groups of Arabs for major 
population movements in search of new homes. 

Economically, the most important regions of Arabia were the Hejaz 
Theimpor- (a relatively fertile stretch of coastland and highland along the shores 
^^andcife Yemen (the extreme southern tip of the penin- 

of Arabia sula). The Hejaz possessed such ports as Jeddah where goods were 
landed from East Africa and India, and was traversed by a great caravan 
Mecca, route le.ading to Syria and the north. Mecca, about fifty miles inland from 
caplairof Jeddah, was the southern end of the Syrian caravan route, and also 
Arabia carried on a flourishing trade with the Bedouins. It was both a com- 
mercial and religious center. Mecca contained the Kaaba, with its repre- 
sentatioij^s of local gods and its famous black meteorite, to which special 
significance was attached because it had fallen from heaven. Arabs from 
all parts of the peninsula made pilgrimages to Mecca annually, to wor- 
1 Sec pp. 62-63, 90-92. 
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ship at the Kaaba. From them a good deal of the city’s revenues was 
derived. About 200 miles north of Mecca on the caravan route stood Medina 
Medina, which had a flourishing date-growing industry. 

Mohammed, the man who was destined to incite the Arabs to con- 
quest and the building of a great civilization, was born in Mecca. The 
disturbed conditions of the Arabs and the location of his citv helped to 
make his career successful. 

Mohammed 

Mohammed, the prophet of Allah, descended from one of the poorest 
clans of the ruling tribe of Mecca. Orphaned at an early age, he received Moham- 
some business training (including instruction in reading and writing), ™ 
and at the age of twenty-five became the agent of a rich widow of his 
tribe named Khadija, who was engaged in caravan traffic along the 
Syrian route. By virtue of this position, Mohammed came into contact 
with numerous Bedouin tribes, with Jewish communities along the cara- 
van route, and with the great world of the Levant. He married his em- 
ployer, who was fifteen years his senior, and thus gained membership 
in the ruling class of Mecca. After marriage, he seems to have devoted 
himself chiefly to managing the business in Mecca. 

Contact with the primitive religions of nomads and settled tribesmen 
and with Judaism, Christianity, and other faiths of the Near East, led Moham- 
Mohammed to speculate upon the meaning of life and religion. He him- 
self seems to have been epileptic. Besides being afflicted by seizures, he experiences 
frequently heard voices speaking from the unknown, and saw visions 
from above. Believing in the validity of his supra-sensory experiences, he 
soon came to regard himself as the prophet of Allah, the great deity cf the 
ancient Arabic religion. 

Drawing upon Judaism, Christianity, and the religions of Persia, as 
well as the traditional beliefs of the Arabs, Mohammed created a synthetic xiic syncre- 
religion which became Islam. Christ he recognized as a prophet of Allah 
whose function had been to prepare the way for himself. The Jewish religion 
prophets likewise had been agents of Allah, who had inspired them. 

Whereas Christianity had a long and complex development after the 
death of Christ, its founder, Islam on the other hand was the product 
of the compiling, synthesizing, and organizing genius of one man, 
Mohammed. 

The basis of the creed of Islam is Mohammed’s proclamation, “There 
is no God but the true God, Allah, and Mohammed is His Prophet.” The role 
The opening lines of the first sura (chapter) of the Koran indicate the 
position of the deity : 
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Praise be to Allah, the Lord of all creatures; the most merciful, the king of 
the day of judgment. Thee do vve worship, and of thee do we beg assistance. 
Direct us in the right way, in the way of those to whom thou hast been 
gracious; not of those against whom thou art incensed, nor of those who go 
astray.’- 

Apparently Mohammed became the expounder of Islam about 610, 
when he began to instruct his wife and the members of his own per- 
sonal group in the new truths. As the sphere of his teachings expanded, 
he relied increasingly upon the authority of his divine instructor, and 
identified the heavenly voice that spoke to him as the voice of Allah 
speaking through the mouth of the angel Gabriel. The multiplication of 
Mohammed’s converts in Mecca and among the neighboring Bedouin 
tribes alarmed the business men of Mecca. Apart from the fact that the 
new teachings deviated from traditional religion, there was also the 
probability that a new religious movement might injure Mecca’s position 
as the holy city of the Arabs. As a result of antagonism, Mohammed 
fled to the neighboring city of Medina, which had offered him refuge. 
This flight, begun June 16, 622, was the Hejira (Itijra), from which the 
Mohammedans still reckon the beginning of their era. Quickly organiz- 
ing Medina into a single political unit, in which membership in the 
new religion supplanted the old tribal bonds, Mohammed became the 
head of a powerful organization. Then followed a period during which 
neighboring Arab tribes were converted. By 630 Mohammed was power- 
ful enough to return to Mecca, whose fears he overcame by compromises, 
such as that which gave the Kaaba an important place in the new re- 
ligion. Expansion did not cease with the winning of Mecca. By 632, the 
year of Mohammed’s death, the Prophet’s political control had been ex- 
tended over all of Arabia. The year before his death, Mohammed an- 
nounced a new program for Islam: the conversion of all unbelievers by 
force. 

Between 610 and 632, Mohammed wrote down the revelations of Allah 
in a prose that is almost poetry. When collected, these comprised the 
Koran, the sacred book of Islam, which is still memorized and repeated 
by good Muslims. The Koran not only embraces the religious tenets of 
Islam; it also embodies its basic moral law and social teachings. 

Mohammed laid special stress upon immortality and the future life, 
obviously borrowing here from the Persians and Christians. A believer’s 
primary obligations, in order to achieve salvation, were to recite numerous 
religious formulas, obey the creed, pray five times daily, fast during the 
daytime in. the sacred month of Ramadan, give alms to the poor, and 
make pilgrimages, when possible, to the sacred city of Mecca (where 
ed. George Sale, Warae and . Co., n.d. 
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Mohammed’s tomb was built). As compared with Christianity, Islam 
is a religion based on laws and precepts, and concerned much more with 
obedience to commandments than dogmatic conformity to faith. 

Mohammed stressed the primary virtues of temperance, humility, honor, 
justice, generosity, tolerance, obedience to authority, and courage in 
moral life and military conduct. He prohibited the use of alcoholic liquor 
and laid special stress upon chivalrous behavior. He taught that those 
who die in battle for Allah are not only certain of salvation but will re- 
ceive extraordinary honor and joys in the world to come. As becoming 
a merchant, Mohammed praised the virtues of commerce. In order to 
acquire as many believers as possible, he sanctioned polygamy, per- 
mitting a believer who could afford it to have as many as four wives and 
numerous slave concubines. Perhaps the most conspicuous aspects of 
Mohammedanism, in comparison with Christianity, were the simplicity 
and directness of its teachings, the absence of a priesthood, and the 
elimination of a great ecclesiastical machine. Men became learned in the 
faith and law of Islam, but no official priestly class arose. Theoretically 
every layman was a preacher. Divine punishment could not be invoked 
by a human being; neither could divine mercy be withheld or meted 
out except by Allah himself. The concept of predestination, so deeply 
rooted in Mohammed’s thinking, also distinguished it from Christianity. 
Allah, “the merciful, the compassionate,” long ago disposed of every 
individual’s destiny, whether sultan or slave. “Allah wdlls it” — ^from this 
there is no escape. “What is written is written.” Despite the fact that 
existing social and religious conditions in Arabia facilitated the spread 
of his teachings, the work of the Prophet must be recognized as the great 
determining factor in the establishment of Islam. 

The sincerity of Mohammed’s prophetic convictions is beyond dispute. Reli- 
gious genius was the most forcefully developed aspect of his personality, and 
with it was combined an extraordinary political capacity which made it pos- 
sible for him to prevail as a prophet. His enthusiastic perseverance in Mecca 
as well as his calculated course of action in Medina was a manifestation of 
his struggle for an idea which so possessed him that he shunned no means of 
realizing it. His extraordinary personal influence, which undoubtedly con- 
tributed to his success, has left an indelible impress upon Islam.’ 

2. The Growth of Muslim Empire 

Everything favored the expansion of the Arabs: land hunger, the tradi- 
tional organization of the steppe nomads for successful warfare, the 
weakened, even chaotic, administration of the peoples they attacked, the 
promises of heavenly bliss to those who died for the faith. The early con- 

’ Joseph Schacht, "Mohammed,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Macmillan, X, 
(1933), 570- - _ 
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quests of Islam were a series of vast raids upon rich commercial and 
agricultural lands which surrounded them. But religious fanaticism must 
be regarded as a paramount incentive. The Arabs had been eager for 
conquest for generations, yet it required the stimulus of religious revival 
to move them. While the Christians regarded the holy life as a monastic 
retirement from the world, the MusUms believed that everyone should 
fight for the faith. This is well brought out in Mohammed’s rebuke to 
a Muslim who wanted to become a monk; 

Verily I have not been sent on the Jewish religion, nor the Christian, to quit 
the delights of society; but I have been sent on the religion inclining to truth, 
and that which is easy, wherein is no difficulty or austerity, I swear by God, 
in whose hand is my life, that marching about morning and evening to fight 
for religion is better than the world and everything that is in it: and verily 
the standing of one of you in the line of battle is better than supererogatory 
prayers performed in your house for sixty years.^ 

As Mohammed just before his death had announced the need of a 
great crusade to spread the faith, his successors immediately undertook 
to carry out the task. Within a century after the Prophet’s death, they 
succeeded in dramatic fashion, creating an Arab Empire which reached 
from the Atlantic coasts of Africa and Spain to the Indus River.“ What 
had happened was more than the rise of a new religion. Mohammed, 
by closely associating political and religious forces at Medina, had formu- 
lated a new social order. Islam became a political institution which re- 
ceived its reason for existence and its moris from the inexhaustible en- 
thusiasm of an attractive religious faith. 

An element of liberalism in Mohammed’s policy helped enormously 
the expansion of the new religion. The Muslims allowed unbelievers 
who voluntarily surrendered to retain their religion and culture. All that 
was required was obedience to Muslim rule and the payment of special 
taxes from which Muslims were exempt. So kindly were the Muslims 
that many Byzantine Christians deserted their faith for Islam. This 
shrewd and enlightened policy permitted the Muslims to consolidate 
their conquests with ease and rapidity, and strong incentives for resistance 
or insurrection were lacking. 

While conquest was relatively easy, the task of organizing the new 
territories into a well-integrated empire' was beyond the capacities of the 
Arabs, who were still in the tribal stage of society, and consequently 
knew little or nothing of the requirements of civil order. Moreover, the 
Orient, within the limits of which most of their conquests took place, 
never had had a cohesive, large-scale administrative system. The Oriental 

i From the traditional sayings of Mohammed not included in the Koran, quoted in J. H. 
Robinson, Readings in European Hisforp, 3 vols., Ginn, 1904, I, 119-120. 

' See the accompanying map, pp. 360-361. 
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mind, which dealt only with religion and dynastic despotism, could not 
grasp the meaning of nationalism. The principles of Roman administra- 
tion were rapidly disappearing- from the lands conquered by Islam. Con- 
sequently, administrative efficiency was low, the creation of a soundly 
organized Islamic empire impossible. The highest political form achieved The 
by Islam was the caliphate, which was an extreme example of Oriental 
despotism. 

The rulers who succeeded Mohammed were called caliphs (from 

“successor”), 'and the temporal kingdoms they founded, cal- Moham- 
iphates. Informal elections were originally held for this position. The 
first caliph was Abu Bakr, father of Mohammed’s youngest wife and 
most respected of the Prophet’s associates. During the next twenty years, 
caliphs were chosen from Mohammed’s associates and relatives, no estab- 
lished principle of succession having been adopted. Nevertheless, under 
such leaders as Abu Bakr and Omar, Islam expanded rapidly. 

The original impetus to expansion, as already pointed out, ^vas a com- 
bination of religious zeal, Arab patriotism, and greed. Between 63a and The early 
655 the caliphs conquered Syria, Mesopotamia, most of Persia, Egypt, and 
North Africa as far west as Tripoli. In 655, however, conflict between 
claimants to the caliphate broke out, ending in 661 with the victory of 
Muawiyah, representative of the important Umayyad ^ family of Mecca, Foundation 
which ruled Islam until 750. Muawiyah’s chief opponent had been Ali, 
son-in-law of Mohammed, who represented Medina’s interests. With Calipliatc 
Muawiyah’s victory the hereditary principle of succession was estab- 
lished, and the capital was moved from Medina to Damascus. The Umay- 
yad caliphs remained Arabs in their interests, policies, and administration, 
and recruited the aristocracy of the entire Muslim world almost exclu- 
sively from the Arab conquerors. 

After a temporary lull, conquest was resumed, again with great suc- 
cess. By 715 the whole Plateau of Iran owed allegiance to Islam, the The second 
Crescent (symbol of Mohammedanism) having been carried to the Indus 
River and the Chinese frontier in Central Asia. North Africa was com- conquest 
pletely Muslimized by 708. The native Berbers, who had adopted Mo- 
hammedanism, crossed the Strait of Gibraltar (from Jebal Tanq, “the 
hill of Tariq,” the Muslim commander) in 711, and by 718 had taken 
possession of most of the Visigothic kingdom. An attack upon the Frank- 
ish lands in Gaul was turned back by Charles Martel at Poitiers in 732. 

This marked the crest of Muslim expansion in the West. After the defeat, 
the invaders fell back towards the Pyrenees and devoted their energies 
to consolidating their Spanish territories. 

The peak of Umayyad power was reached under the caliph al-Walid 

^This is frequently, but less correctly, written as Ommiad. 
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Note (i) the lines of expansion (primarily east-west rather than north-south); 
Spain; (3) the slow advance of Islam into eastern Anatolia, threatening 
eastwards (to India, Bokhara, and Samarkand) — an expansion of the greatest 
were all flourishing centers of commerce, industry, and culture during 

(705-715), whose empire exte;nded from the Atlantic to Central Asia. This 
Saracen Empire ^ was the greatest state of the time, in wealth, military 
power, and extent. 

By the middle of the eighth century, however, Islam’s center of gravity 

iThe terra “Saracen” (Ea-sterner) is used to describe the more distinctly Arab phase ol 
Muslim history, that is, the period from Mohammed to the end of the Abbasid dynasty 
(1258). It also, though only by extension, .refers to the Seljuk Turks who dominated 
Islam during the last stages of Abbasid rule. “Muslim" and “Mohammedan” .are synony- 
mous, and "Islam" refers to both die religion and the total territories of the Muslims. 
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(2) the northwestern arm of Islam, threatening Western Christendom from 
Eastern Christendom from the Muslim homeland; and (4) the expansion 
commercial and cultural value. The cities indicated within the Muslim world 
the period when the Christian West was sunk in localism and ignorance 

was shifting. The conquering Arab aristocracy, now a small minority 
among the conquered peoples, had begun to intermarry with them. More- Decline 
over, it was apparent as early as Muawiyah’s removal of the capital from umayya 
Medina to Damascus that Arabia was no longer the fulcrum on which 
the Empire turned. Now an even more radical departure was necessary. 

The Umayyads, failing to recognize the changed conditions, continued 
to identify themselves with the more particularly Arab interests. Conse- 
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quently, when a rival claimant to the throne appeared — one who identi- 
fied himself with Islam rather than Arabia— the decision was quickly 
reached. Umayyad control was broken and a new dynasty, the Abbasid 
(descended from Abbas, an uncle of Mohammed), took its place. The 
capital was moved again, this time to Baghdad on the Tigris (762), and 
Persia rather than Arabia became the most important part of Islam. 

The Abbasid dynasty ruled from 750 until the conquest of Baghdad 
by the Mongols in 1258. Under Harun al-Rashid, caliph from 786 to 809 
(the contemporary of Charlemagne), the Abba.sids reached the zenith of 
their power. The aristocracy was widened to include non-Arabs and the 
Empire itself rested on Muslim rather than Arab loyalties. But the polit- 
ical incapacity of the Arabs who had created the Muslim world now 
asserted itself with full force. After Harun al-Rashid, the caliphate began 
to show increasing signs of internal weakness, due in part to the diffi- 
culty of creating a competent administrative system for a great empire 
in an age which woefully lacked means of communication. 

Political disintegration began when an Umayyad ruler retained control 
over Spain (756), acknowledging the authority of the Abbasid caliph 
of Baghdad only in religious matters. By 929 Spain had been converted 
into the independent caliphate of Cordoba, which survived until 1031, 
when it crumbled before the counterattack of the Christians. In 909 a 
political dissenter in North Africa established independent rule at Kair- 
wan (near Carthage) and by forceful expansion eventually created the 
Fatimid caliphate of Cairo (972-1256). From 988 until 1081 the Fatimids 
ruled Syria, which they had wrested from the Abbasids. The degenerate 
caliphs of Baghdad were dominated from 1055 until the end of their 
rule by the Seljuk Turks from Central Asia, whom they had originally 
introduced into their realm as mercenaries. In 1081 one of the Seljuk 
leaders established a more or less independent sultanate of Rum, which 
controlled most of Anatolia. This was the infidel state which the Cru- 
saders first attacked. The Turkish leaders at Baghdad secured effective 
control over the Abbasid rulers in the twelfth century. Finally, in 1258, 
the advancing Mongols from China, commanded by Jinghiz Khan, took 
B.iglidad by storm, ended the rule of the Abbasid dynasty, and established 
the Seljuks as the recognized rulers of the Muslim lands. For two cen- 
turies preceding this event, however, the Abbasids had been mere pup- 
pets of their Turkish masters. 

The confusion of the mid-thirteenth century, arising from the Mongol 
invasion and the disruption of Seljuk power and Abbasid rule, enabled 
a second wave of Turldsh invaders, the Ottomans, to become the new 
rulers of Islam. Like the Seljuks, their predecessors from Central Asia, 
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the Ottomans became fanatic Mohammedans and rapidly came into 
power in the Muslim world. By 1327 they controlled most of the old 
Abbasid realm, and immediately launched an attack upon the decadent 
Byzantine Empire, which they did not destroy until the capture of Con- 
stantinople in 1453. After that success they began to expand in South- 
eastern Europe. Driving up the Danube Valley from the Balkans, they 
hammered unsuccessfully at the gates of Vienna. The long respite given 
by the defenses of Constantinople, however, had enabled the people of 
Western Europe to unite and organize sufficiently to stop the Turks. 
After 1683 the Turkish Empire declined. By the eighteenth century, it 
was very weak and unstable. The growth of nationalism during the 
nineteenth century spelled its ruin, and long before the Balkan War of 
19:1-1912 gave it the coup de grace the Turkish State had become “the 
sick man of Europe.” 

The creation of the Muslin Empire meant far more than the spread 
of a new religion and the creation of a new political entity. Building 
upon the foundations of the Umayyads, the Abbasids created a great 
commercial and administrative organization within which, between the 
ninth and thirteenth centuries, a surprisingly advanced civilization flour- 
ished. Just as Baghdad surpassed Constantinople and Rome in size, 
wealth, and cultural achievement, Muslim civilization surpassed its con- , 
temporaries in Eastern and Western Europe in practically every respect. 
Muslim traders ranged from China to Spain; their products were su- 
perior in quality even to Byzantine wares. Muslim learning and litera- 
ture reached a high level at a time when the Christian West was sunk 
in semibarbarism. Muslim military and naval power for centuries ex- 
ceeded anything that Europe could muster. 

Islam is one of the great patterns of society and culture created by man. 
It stimulated and enriched Western civilization during the later Middle 
Ages and is by no means dead today. Because it does not stand directly 
in the line of development of Western civilization, we can only give it 
summary treatment here. The reader should remember, however, that 
about one-ninth of the world’s population today are followers of the 
Prophet, and to a greater or less extent participate in the traditions of Islam. 

3. Muslim Political Institutions 

Muslim political institutions, dominated by the caliphate, were condi- 
tioned by pre-Islamic Arabic society and the circumstances of the Arab 
conquests. 

Prior to Mohammed Arab society was a siinple patriarchal tribalism 
organized along gentile lines. The primary social bonds were kinship ties. 
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and the most important social ideals were co-operation, loyalty, protection. 
The kinship and hospitality. Islam adopted these gentile forms and their associated 
** Islam merely substituting community of faith for the old kinship bond. 

The Mohammedans became a great family, united in the common wor- 
ship of Allah, and Islam, in its political aspect, became a divine state. 

Islam is the direct government of Allah, the rule of God, whose eyes are 
Role of upon his people. The principle of unity and order which in other societies is 
religion in called cwitas, polls, State, in Islam is personified by Allah: Allah is the name 
*Eockty supreme power, acting in the common interest.^ 
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Thus Muslim society and government took on a strong religious cast, 
a condition which facilitated the development of the caliphate. 

Though the fundamental sanctions of Muslim society were derived 
from Allah, a secular sovereign was needed to curb the evil present even 
in true believers. This ruler was the caliph, or successor to the Prophet. 
Instituted at first as an elective office, the caliphate became hereditary 
under the Umayyads, even though the fiction of election was preserved. 
In developing the caliphate, the Muslims went the full length in creating 
a theocracy (rule by divine right). In addition, Islam could have only 
one caliph, ruling over all the faithful. 

The caliph’s duties were to protect the faith, advance the temporal 
interests of Islam, and provide for the welfare of his people. He was the 
supreme religious head, although not regarded as possessing personal re- 
ligious power. He was also the chief judge, but was compelled to adhere 
to the body of Muslim law, fixed for all time by Mohammed. His legisla- 
tive powers were restricted to the reinterpretation of the law already in 
existence. He was aided by the learned doctors of the law — the ulema. 

Except for some of the earlier Abbasids, few successors of Mohammed 
measured up to this ideal. The caliphate tended, because of the political 
traditions of the East, harem life, and the imrriense difficulty of ruling 
over so extensive an empire, to degenerate into an Oriental despotism of 
the Persian type. The immense bureaucracy, modeled closely on that 
of the Byzantine.s, also weakened tlie Empire. The chief administrative 
officer was the vizier {wazir), who headed the civil and military services 
and was directly responsible to the caliph. Department heads were ap- 
pointed by the caliph, usually with the vizier’s advice, and were responsi- 
ble solely to the former. The Empire was divided into provinces, of 
which under the Abbasids there were thirteen. They were ruled by 
prefects, appointed by die caHph with the advice of his vizier. At first, 
the political and fiscal administrations of the provinces were separated. 
The provinces paid a fixed tax, collected by a special official. In time. 


ID. de Santillana, "Law and Society>’' in. Sir Thomas Arnold and Alfred Guillaume, 
ed.s.. The Lesacy of Israel, Oxford Press, 1931, p. iS 6 . 
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however, the provincial governors secured control o£ taxgathering, thus 
strengthening their power at the expense of the caliphate. 

As the governors entrenched themselves, they resisted more firmly the 
control of the caliph. By the tenth century, Spain, Egypt, and North 
Africa were already autonomous units. When the caliph could no longer 
dominate the governors, he recognized them as sultans. They, in turn, in 
order to legitimize their position, admitted the nominal overlordship of 
the caliph. In time, however, some even assumed the title of “caliph” 
themselves. The true caliph (until 1258 he was an Abbasid) ultimately 
was subordinated, first to the Persians (928-1055), then to the Seljuk 
Turks (1055-1258). He lingered as a shadowy spiritual head of Islam, 
but the real power was vested in the sultans, most famous of whom were 
the Mamluk sultans of Egypt (1250-1517) and the Ottoman sultans of 
Turkey (beginning in 1327). As the centralized power of the caliphate 
declined, a strong tendency towards feudalism set in. Because the Muslim 
Empire, like the Byzantine, suffered from inadequate devices for com- 
munication and rapid transportation, political disintegration was ines- 
capable. 

The caliphate, for all its weaknesses and inglorious end, formed one 
of the outstanding political institutions created by civilized man. Possibly 
more than any other great state of medieval or modern times, it was a 
theocracy on a grand scale. 

In concluding our remarks upon the social and political aspects of 
Islam, we must point out the great importance of cities in Muslim his- 
tory. Although the Mohammedan Empire was created by barbarous Arab 
tribesmen, its civilization became to a preponderant degree an urban 
civilization. Baghdad, the commercial, political, and cultural capital of 
Islam, had in the ninth century a population of two millions, about twice 
the size of Constantinople. It was probably the largest and wealthiest 
city before die rise of contemporary London and New York. Besides 
Baghdad there were other important cities like Damascus, Aleppo, and 
Antioch in the East, and Cordoba, Seville, and Toledo in the West. This 
flourishing metropolitan life goes a long way to explain the high level 
attained bv Muslim civilization. 

4. Muslim Economic Life 

The Muslim world, like the Byzantine, enjoyed a highly developed 
economic life at a time when Western Europe possessed only a crude 
agrarian economy. The industry, commerce, and agriculture of the 
Muslims surpassed even those of the Byzarttines. Between the seventh 
and the twelfth centuries, the Muslim lands attained a level of prosperity 
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which was not equaled in Western Europe until the Commercial Revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth century. 

The reasons for the great material success of the Muslims were the 
wide extent of their domain (from Spain to India and from Armenia to 
the Sudan) and the tolerance of their rule, which permitted such highly 
skilled peoples as the Syrians and Egyptians freely to develop their in- 
dustry and trade. Furthermore, not only was the Muslim world rich in 
resources, but it centered in the Levant, traditional home of highly de- 
veloped industry and trade, and touched the thriving areas of India and 
China. The Arabs themselves, as well as their neighbors the Syrians, 
had long been engaged in lucrative trade in these realms. Finally, Mo- 
hammei originally a merchant, formulated ait admirable set of economic 
regulations which, approved by Allah and later interpreted by Muslim 
wise men, provided the faithful with a satisfactory guide for the suc- 
cessful pursuit of business. For all these reasons, the Muslim world pros- 
pered. 

Mohammedan industry was famous for its textiles (silks, brocaded 
cloths, embroidered goods, cottons, linens, tapestries, carpets, and rugs), 
metal goods (gold, silver, steel, brass, and copper wares), and luxury 
goods such as jewelry, perfumes, enameled ware, fine leather products, 
and glassware. Mosul (in Mesopotamia) produced extraordinary cotton 
cloth (the terrn “muslin” is derived from the name of Mosul) ; Pars (in 
Iran), carpets, rugs, and perfumes (it produced the famous attar of roses). 
Damascus gave its name to Damascene steel and to “damask” cloth, 
both of which were highly prized. Toledo (in Spain) made excellent 
swords, and Fez (in Morocco) a fine red woolen cloth from which the 
cap still called “fez” was made. The Muslims learned the art of manu- 
facturing paper from the Chinese and diffused it throughout the Muslim 
world. The first important paper mills were established at Baghdad in 
the second half of the eighth century. It was from the Muslims that the 
Westerners learned to make paper, probably at the end of the eleventh 
century. 

Muslim industrial workers were usually organized in crafts and guilds. 
The latter were supervised in a general way by the government. The 
Muslim, unlike the later Western guilds, did not concern themselves 
with the more purely social possibilities of their organization; they were 
concerned chiefly with a high quality of workmanship and a relatively 
secure existence for the workers. The reward of the average Muslim arti- 
san for his work was not very great; on the other hand, the cpiality of 
his product was reasonably high. 

Throughout the Muslim world, agriculture and stock raising were 
fully as important as industry. Armenia was famous for its sheep, Iran 
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for its horses, and North Africa for its dates, sugar cane, olives, cotton, 
grain, and grapes. The Muslims developed scientific farming to a high 
degree, making use of manures, irrigation, and grafting. Plant diseases 
and pests were studied, and the yield of their fields was high for the 
period. 

Commerce, however, was the chief foundation of Muslim prosperity. 
Besides having excellent products to sell, the Mohammedans were intrepid 
traders. They benefited from the sea power of Islam, established in the 
Mediterranean in the eighth century and in the Indian Ocean even 
earlier, and from improvements in map making and the extension of 
geographical knowledge. Partnerships, trade associations, credit instru- 
ments, and other important elements of an advanced commercial economy 
were in everyday use. The role of Muslim commerce in the West is mani- 
fested in the terms which the Europeans borrowed from Arabic, such as 
traffic, tariff, bazaar, caravan, and magazine. The West also received the 
compass (invented by the Chinese) and the astrolabe from the Muslims. 

j. Muslim Thought, Literature, and Art 

In keeping with the extent of Islam’s conquests and the unrivaled 
achievements of its artisans, farmers, and merchants, Muslim learning 
attained a higher level than any other medieval culture. Success in this 
field was due primarily to non-Arabic peoples — the Mohammedan Mes- 
opotamians, Syrians, Persians, Egyptians, and Spaniards — brought to- 
gether by the Arab conquests. The Arabs themselves remained backward 
and contributed little to the advancement of Muslim learning, although 
Arabic was the language used by all. 

The supremacy of learning from the ninth to the thirteenth century, 
like other phases of Muslim civilization, owed much to tolerance of alien 
religions and cultures, the stimulus of a flourishing urban environment, 
and the wealth of factual knowledge and varied experience arising from 
contact with alien peoples. The Muslims did not hate paganism and 
pagan learning as did the Christians. Muslim science and scholarship were 
not so much original creations as syntheses and expositions of the science 
and philosophy of Ancient Greece and India. Believers were not pro- 
hibited from accepting this alien learning, and their curiosity and indus- 
try prompted them to investigate new fields and add enormously to the 
existing fields of knowledge, 

Baghdad became the first center of Muslim culture. Nestorian monks 
(Christians) had early established a school at Ctesiphon, near the site 
of Baghdad. Syrian scholars and translators in this school were the first 
to bring Aristotle’s logic to the attention of the Muslims. When Baghdad 
was founded in 762 court physicians and scholars were assembled there 
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by the caliph. They translated Greek medical, scientific, and philosophical 
works, especially those of Aristotle, Galen, and Ptolemy. At the same 
time, important Hindu treatises on mathematics were rendered into 
Arabic. The great era of translation was from 762 to 900, when the 
Muslims borrowed freely from the writings of other peoples. Thereafter 
they began to pursue original investigations and to elaborate upon their 
intellectual heritage. 

The Abbasid caliphs were famous patrons of scholarship. Al-Mansur, 
Encourage- wlio founded Baghdad, inaugurated the translation of Greek and Hindu 
IcarSiigby grandson, al-Ma’mun (813-833), founded at Baghdad in 832 

the caliphs the famous House of Wisdom, consisting of a school and an observatory. 

This became an important center for the transmission of Hellenic and 
Hindu knowledge to Islamic lands and eventually to the Jewish and 
Christian scholars of Western Europe. Most important of the early 
Muslim schools, it was rivaled after the tenth century by the great uni- 
versities of Cairo and Cordoba. 

Muslim learning was Based on Hellenic and Hindu achievements. The 
ThcHcl- Hindus contributed chiefly their mathematical discoveries, most impor- 
HintobasM which' were algebra and the so-called Arabic numerals. The 

of Muslim Muslims in many ways surpassed their predecessors, the Greeks, in the 
learning advancement of science. Their chief contributions were in mathematics, 
The major astronomy, physics, alchemy, biology, medicine, and geography. Although 
Slim achievements in these fields comprise a major development of civi- 
science lization, and although many Muslims rank among the world’s foremost 
scientists and scholars, a survey of the history of civilization can give 
only a summary of Muslim thought. Modern Western science owed much 
of its beginnings to the ideas and facts provided by the Mohammedans. 

Muslim mathematics included major work in arithmetic, algebra (in 
Mathcmaiics which e.xceptional progress was made), geometry, and trigonometry. 

The Muslims synthesized the mathematical discoveries of the Greeks and 
Plindus and conveyed the resultant product to Western Europe. The 
leading mathematicians were al-Khwarizmi (died about 840) of Turke- 
stan and Omar Khayyam (died 1123), Persian poet, philosopher, and 
scientist. 

The Muslims, borrowing from the works of the Greeks, developed 
Astronomy astronomy to a level considerably beyond that attained by their prede- 
cessors. They built good observatories (at Baghdad, Dama.scu!i, Cordoba, 
and elsewhere), fashioned excellent astronomical instruments (the astro- 
labe and sextant), calculated latitude and longitude, and compiled excel- 
lent star tables. Possibly, the outstaiadihg Muslim astronomer was al-Bat- 
tani of Persia (died 939). 

In physics, as in astronomy,, the Muslims depended greatly upon the 
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Greeks. They excelled in mechanics and optics, in the latter field espe- 
cially indicating the path to be followed by later European scientists. 
The most outstanding physicist was Alhazen (al-Hasan ibn al-Haytham, 
965-1039) of Basra in Mesopotamia. 

The Muslims synthesized alchemy — that rudimentary chemistry which 
sought to transmute the baser elements into gold and to discover the 
mysterious elixir that would prolong life — and carried their investigations 
to the borders of genuine scientific chemistry. Most renowned of Muslim 
alchemists was Jabir ibn Hayyan of Mesopotamia (flourished about 800). 
Known to the West as Geber, his work was closely followed by the 
Christian alchemists. Al-Razi (about 865-925, known to the West as 
Rhazes) advanced far beyond the work of Jabir, especially in classifying 
substances and developing chemical apparatus. The Muslim alchemists 
prepared a large number of basic chemicals and drugs, and in general 
facilitated the development of modern chemistry. 

Little or no original contributions to zoology, botany, or biology were 
made by the Muslims, who were usually satisfied to accept uncritically 
the false information of Hellenistic and Hindu scholars. Like the me- 
dieval Christian writers, they compiled many bestiaries (encyclopedic 
works describing the theological significance of animal behavior), which 
represented their furthest advance in the biological field. 

The Muslims, whose surgery, therapeutics, and pharmacy were out- 
standing, led the medieval world in medical knowledge. Al-Razi, men- 
tioned above as an alchemist, did his best work in medicine and became 
the foremost clinical physician of the Middle Ages. The most influential 
Muslim physician— next to the philosopher Averroes the most widely 
known of all Muslim scholars — ^was Ibn Sina (980-1037), known to the 
West as Avicenna. His great work. The Canon, which summarized 
existing medical lore, became the supreme authority among Muslims 
and all but superseded Galen among Christians. 

The Muslims advanced geographical knowledge more than any other 
people before modern times. They were great travelers, faithful observers, 
and relatively accurate reportej's, and as geographers were greatly aided 
by their work in mathematics and astronomy. Their maps were highly 
accurate for Muslim areas and relatively complete for distant, non-Muslim 
countries. Climatic zones were indicated. Probably the most proficient 
Muslim geographer was al-Idrisi of Spain (about 1099-1154). 

Muslim philosophy did not rise to the heights of Muslim science. It 
consisted primarily of adaptations and commentaries based on Aristotle 
aird other Greek philosophers, interpretations of the Koran and uniquely 
Islamic problems, and excursions into Oriental mysticism. Al-Farabi (of 
Turkish extraction, died 950) was the outstanding Muslim logician, an 
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important commentator on Aristotle and Plato, and a prolific encyclope- 
dist. Ibn Rushd of Cordoba (Averroes, 1126-1198) was the most profound 
student of Aristotle prior to the Christian Scholastics of the thirteenth 
century and probably the best known of Muslim philosophers in the 
West. Al-Kindi (died about 873), the only Arab of outstanding impor- 
tance in the development of Muslim thought, had wide scientific interests 
and became an authority on astrology. Muslim theology centered around 
the Koran, yet in the hands of such a man as al-Ghazali (1058-1 iii) of 
Persia it made original contributions to philosophy. 

The Muslims were prolific writers of history, in which they produced 
History three major types: biographies of Mohammed, the caliphs, and other 
notables; histories of Arabia and the expansion of Islam; and universal 
histories written from the Muslim point of view. Muslim historians sub- 
stituted the topical for the annalistic treatment, advanced the science of 
historical chronology, and (in the case of Ibn Khaldun, 1333-1406) laid 
the foundations of the history of civilization. Original work also was 
done in political theory and jurisprudence, but nothing to equal the 
achievements of the Greeks and Romans in these fields. 

Probably in no other civilization has poetry played as large a role. 
Muslim This was due in large part to the rich pre-Islamic background of Arabic 
poetry poetry, to the nature of the Arabic language, which is sonorous and lends 
itself to metrical use, and to the vivid imagination of the Arab mind. 
Best known to the West is Omar Khayyam, whose fame rests on Fitz- 
gerald’s English translation of his Rubaiyat, which voices universal skep- 
ticism and advocates the full enjoyment of life. Among the outstanding ' 
Muslim poets were Firdausi (935-1020), who wrote the great epic of 
Persia (the Shdhnama, or dool{ of Kings) -, al-Nizami (1141-1203), known 
as “the Boccaccio of Persia,” whose five long poems are assembled in the 
collection known as The Five Treasuries; and al-Sa’di (died 1291) who 
wrote charming Arabic odes as well as the mystical and philosophical 
GuUstdn and Bostdn. 

An extraordinary number of excellent prose romances and tales were 
Prose written by the Muslims. The popular of Antar was written 

at the time of Flarim al-Rashid. The Maqamat — stories revolving about 
nimble-witted and cli.shonest vagabonds with an interesting, if somewhat 
unusual, moral philosophy—was very popular. Most familiar to the West 
of all Muslim literature is the Arabian Nights, consisting of a thousand 
and one tales, romantic, adventurous, and instructive, the scenes of which 
are laid all the way from China to France. In this great work the philos- 
ophy is primarily Persian, and the realistic descriptions of life at Baghdad 
and Cairo arc Arabic. Other interesting collections of Muslim tales were 
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the Moallo\at, and Kalila and Dimna. The Muslims were also skillful 
philologists, grammarians, and lexicographers. 

Muslim art, like Muslim science, was a synthetic product, a fusion 
primarily of Byzantine and Persian elements, yet it did not attain to the Art 
latter’s excellence. It fell into five main divisions— Arabic (Syro-Egyp- 
tian), Moorish, Persian, Indo-Muslira, and Turkish — each correspond- 
ing to a single area of Islam. While these differed considerably in detail, 
they had certain fundamental characteristics in common, largely as a 
result of the imitation of Byzantine forms and the limitations imposed 
by the religious precepts of Islam. Since the Koran forbids the artistic 
representation of living things, sculpture and pictorial art, except in 
Persia and India, were taboo. Attention was concentrated on a rich and 
complex decorative art, based largely upon highly conventionalized 
motifs, in which bright colors, decorative tiles, and marvelous mosaic 
work were widely used. Mohammedan decoration and architecture 
culminated in the mosque, which was to Islam what the cathedrals of Architecture 
the Middle Ages were to Christian Europe. Mosque architecture made 
extensive and successful use of the arch and the dome, an inheritance 
from the Classical Age. The great Muslim palaces, such as the Alcazar 
at Seville and the Alhambra at Granada, both of which were of the 
Moorish type, also reflected Muslim skill in effective decoration. 

In the decorative arts the Muslims were incomparable craftsmen. Their 
mosaics, glazing, and enameling, fine brass work, damascening (decora- The decora- 
tive insertion of gold and brass wire into steel), wood and metal inlays, 
and cabinetniaking were noted for exquisite detail and superb quality. 

Their carpets and rugs, especially the Persian, became justly famous for 
richness, design, and fabrics. The Persians, who refused to conform to 
the Koran’s prohibition upon the depiction of living things, produced 
some creditable painting. Their illuminated manuscripts are superb, often 
excelling the beautiful illuminations done by the Christian monks. 

Music, although forbidden by Mohammed, quietly returned to pop- 
ularity. The Muslims were especially fond of vocal music, the singers Muslim art 
usually being accompanied by the lute. Muslim skill produced the best 
musical instruments of the day, and was not surpassed in this field until 
the late Middle Ages. There were many notable Muslim" composers as 
well as competent writers on the theory of music. 

This sketch of Muslim culture cannot do justice to its wealth and 
variety. It is necessary for the student of the Middle Ages to appreciate The histori- 
fully that, from the ninth to the thirteenth century, Muslim civilization 
was greatly superior to any other in the Western world. It failed to keep culture 
pace with Western civilization after the fourteenth century, yet much 
of the West’s progress was made possible by contact with Islam. The 
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culture of the Muslim world, as we shall demonstrate below, provided 
a number of starting points for Western scholars and scientists. It is 
becoming increasingly apparent that the revival of a high type of civiliza- 
tion in the Christian West owed a great deal to Islam, a point that is 
somewhat obscured today by the relative backwardness of the Muslim 
peoples. 

6 . Muslim Civilization in Its Relations with the West 
The relations of Islam with the West were at once more prolonged 
General and les.s peaceful, more vital and less appreciated by early Western his- 
Islam?rela^ '^han thosc of the Byzantine Empire. They may be discussed 

lions with under three heads: general conflicts due to Muslim expansion, the Cru- 
theWest diffusion of Muslim culture to the West. 

The Muslims, an energetic and militant people, threatened in the eighth 
The Muslim century to overrun Christendom. Their advance was halted at Poitiers 
Arwest 732 by Charles Martel and the Franks. Nevertheless, the rise of Muslim 
sea power in the Mediterranean during the following century placed 
Southern Europe on the defensive and delayed its rise to commercial 
and political supremacy in the Mediterranean for many centuries. The 
battle of Lepanto, fought in 1571 near the mouth of the Gulf of Corinth, 
was a major (but not decisive) check to Muslim sea power by Genoa 
and Venice, and marked the end of Islam’s unrestricted naval supremacy 
in the Mediterranean. At the other end of the Mediterranean , world, the 
Muslims in the seventh century wrested from the Byzantines some of 
their most valuable territory and, by thus limiting their sphere of action, 
indirectly affected their relations widi the West. The most dangerous 
of the Muslim attacks on the West was that of the Ottoman Turks. 
Getting under way at the very beginning of the fifteenth century, they 
captured Constantinople in 1453 and by the middle of the seventeenth 
century had penetrated into the heart of Central Europe. The West was 
now strong enough to resist. In 1683 the Turks were defeated outside 
Vienna by the Polish King John Sobieski and the Germans under Charles 
of Lorraine. This decisive battle ended the Muslim advance and confined 
the Turks to the Balkans. In short, by constantly placing the Christians 
on the defensive, the Muslims had fostered the growth of unity and 
military power among the Christian states. 

The Crusades were Christendom’s great offensive against the Muslims, 
The Chris- ail attempt to recover Palestine, the “Holy Land” of the Christians, and to 
^'^attack"*the ’■b^ Muslim advance. The Gi'usades are important historically not 
Crusades for their religious or military results, for these were transitory, but for 
the manner in which they stimulated Italian commerce in the Levant 

T See pp. ,411 and 550-S51. ' 
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and helped to weaken the Byzantine Empire by the establishment of the 
so-called Latin Empire of 1204-1261. The expansion of Venetian and 
Genoese commerce led directly to the Commercial Revolution of the 
sixteenth century, which resulted in the creation of overseas empires for 
the European seaboard states, and the rise of the European middle class 
to economic and political power. In this sense, the Crusades contributed 
directly to the formation of modern Western civilization. 

Muslim culture, which attained an unrivaled height between 800 and 
1300, slowly became available to the W'’est, first through the Spanish DWusion 
Muslims, later through contacts established by the Byzantines and the ™ 
Crusaders. Possibly the chief avenue of diffusion was Muslin Spain, whose the West 
inhabitants, during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, had unbroken 
intercourse with the Christians across the Pyrenees. The Spanish Jews, 
such as Moses Maimonides (1135-1204), played a very important role in 
this diffusion. They were in a position to do so because of the liberal 
treatment they received from their Moorish masters. 

The Byzantine and Muslim civilizations during the period from 500 
to 1500 comprised the more advanced areas of the post-Classical world. Theimpor- 
Western Europe proper, even by 1500, had not attained the levels already non.westem 
reached by the Byzantines in political organization and trade or by the cMlizations 
Muslims in economic achievement and intellectual productivity. The Middle Ages 
realization that there were several patterns of civilization which had 
been more or less in continuous contact (and conflict) with each other, 
and that the East rather than the West was the tutor (and aggressor), 
between the fall of Rome and the rise of the national states, will go far 
towards establishing a proper perspective for the understanding of West- 
ern history during the Middle Ages. 
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y THE ORIGINS OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

I. “civilization” and “western civilization” 

I T WAS pointed out in the first chapter^ that civilization has several 

meanings. One of these (the “special,” as we called it) refers to an “CivUiza- 
integrated complex of social and cultural forms — a complex which 
is the work of a given people (such as the Greeks), occupies a more or tiotts” 
less definite region of the earth, and has a more or less limited span of 
life. On the other hand, civilization in the absolute sense refers to the 
sum of all social ' and cultural developments since man first acquired 
human traits. This work is not a history of civilization in the absolute 
sense, for it does not attempt to deal with many peoples who at one time 
or another have created important (special) civilizations — the Mayas, 

Hindus, Chinese, or Japanese, for example — except when their activities 
influenced or were influenced by the peoples of Western Europe. We 
are concerned primarily with the history of Western civilization, which 
is a unique socio-cultural complex. In order to present the account of Theback- 
this civilization in its proper focus, we have introduced it by a review 
of those special civilizations ® which comprise its line of descent, and of civilization 
the two roughly contemporary civilizations ® which so strongly influenced 
1 Sec pp. 20-21. 

“ The prcliterary civilization."! o£ the Collectors, Hunters, and Peasants; the literary Archaic, 

Ancient Imperial, Hellenic, and Roman civilizations. 

® The Byzantine and Muslim civilizations. 
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it in its early centuries. It was necessary to give preliminary considera- 
tion to these other civilizations for two reasons; First, to provide a basis 
for understanding the nature of civilization in the absolute sense before 
beginning the actual analysis of Western civilization. Secondly, because 
the development of Western civilization, as regards pattern and loct^tion, 
has been influenced so fundamentally by the preceding civilizations. 
Furthermore, much of the social and cultural equipment which goes to 
make up Western civilization was either inherited or borrowed from the 
past and the collateral civilizations named just above. 

As it is generally understood, Western civilization originated between 
500 and 1000 a.d. within the roughly triangular area at the angles of 
which are located Rome, Berlin, and London. By 1000, it was beginning 
to expand, a process which has continued down to the present, though 
with declining vigor since the beginning of the present century. In its 
most complete form, Western civilization has been the product of the 
Italian, French, German, English, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Scandi- 
navian, and (to a limited extent) Slavic peoples, both in Europe and in 
their colonies overseas. It passed through two major stages, the medieval 
(from about 1000 — or 500, if one wishes to go back to the early period of 
transition between Roman and Western civilizations — to 1500) and the 
modern (since 1500). It is becoming increasingly apparent that the mod- 
ern period should also be divided into two stages, the division being 
made at the time of the Industrial Revolution of the nineteenth century, 
prior to which Western society was primarily agrarian. In this work, we 
refer to the period from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries as 
modern, and to the subsequent period as contemporary, as the following 
chronology indicates: 

500/1000-1500 Medieval Western civilization 
1500-1870 Modern Western civilization 
1870-date Contemporary Western civilization 

The present chapter deals with the developments within Western 
Europe from the sixth to the eleventh centuries— the age of transition 
from Roman to Western civilization, during which the latter assumed 
its first form. 

11. THE FRANKISH ATTEMPT TO UNIFY THE WEST 

The history of the Franks falls into two parts, the Merovingian and 
the Carolingian, each named for its ruling dynasty. T'he Merovingian 
line began with Clovis (486-511), who united the two great Frankish 
confederacies, inaugurated systematic Frankish expansion in Gaul and 
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western Germany, and definitely established the power of the Frankish 
kingdom.’- It continued until Childeric III was deposed by the first of 
the Carolingians. The latter dynasty came into power when in 751 
Pepin the Short transformed his position as mayor of the palace into 
actual kingship. For our purposes, the Carolingians may be regarded as 
ruling the Franks from 751 until 843, the year of the Treaty of Verdun, 
although members of the family held important offices in states created 
from the disrupted Frankish Empire until the early tenth century. 

I. The Mero-vingians 

In the period between Clovis and Childeric III the Franks became one 
of the major peoples of Western Europe, the urban civilization of the 
Gallo-Romans disintegrated, commerce and industry dwindled, and a 
strong tendency towards feudalism set in. During this age many of the 
cultural forces of the Middle Ages first made their appearance. 

Clovis’ successors were relatively incompetent, but what contributed 
most to the weakening of the state was the practice of dividing it among 
the king’s sons at the latter’s death, thus dissipating the achievements 
of a strong monarch. For example, in 561 Frankland was divided into 
three parts: Burgundy in the Rhone Valley, Austrasia in the lower valley 
of the Rhine, and Neustria in the heart of present-day France. Austrasia 
and Neustria were larger, wealthier, and more powerful than Burgundy. 
Rivalry between the rulers of the.se kingdoms led to frequent wars which 
weakened the Franks. In 613 Chlotar II, King of Neustria, temporarily 
reunited all Frankland under his rule, but soon the old divisions were 
re-established. The duchies of Aquitania and Vasconia in the southwest 
became practically independent, and the larger kingdoms declined in 
power. 

Almost continuous strife between the rulers of the several kingdoms 
weakened the Merovingian kingship. War enabled the nobles to be- 
come more independent of their sovereigns. The trend towards a more 
purely agrarian life also weakened the kingship by making it more 
difficult to collect royal revenues. In Austrasia especially one of the ’'oyal 
officials, the mayor of the palace, assumed powers greater than those of 
the king. So weak indeed were the last of the Merovingians that they 
are generally referred to as rois faineants (do-nothing kings). 

In Merovingian times economic and social life retrogressed markedly. 
Commerce and city life in Gaul had suffered from the overthrow of 
Roman power by the barbarians, but they had not been reduced to the 
level to which they had fallen in many other parts of the destroyed 

1 On Clovis and early Frankish expansion, see pp. 323-325. 
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Empire, largely because the Frankish invasion was far less destructive 
than the incursions of many other barbarian peoples. In fact, the Franks 
occupied rather than conquered the lands they eventually ruled. Many 
of the Gallo-Romans were left in possession of their estates. Commerce 
was still carried on with the Levant, chiefly by Jews and Syrians, goods 
entering Gaul through the Mediterranean ports. It was not until the rise 
of Muslim sea power in the late seventh and early eighth centuries that 
this trade met serious obstacles, as a result of which, however, it declined 
precipitously. By the end of the Merovingian period, Frankland had 
virtually an agrarian, localized economy. The great landlords now be- 
came all-powerful and disavowed allegiance to the kings, while smaller 
individuals commended themselves to the powerful lords for protection 
in a society that was becoming increasingly unstable. 

The earlier Merovingians had attempted to perpetuate the Roman 
The growth court forms and titles, a modified form of Roman law, and the Imperial 
system of taxation. As town life and commerce declined and society 
feudalism degenerated into a medley of more or less self-sufficient agrarian units, 
the state could not raise taxes except by demanding personal services and 
collecting goods directly from those subjects whom it could force to 
contribute. The kings lived upon the produce of their royal lands (the 
Imperial domains of the Romans and others which had been added dur- 
ing the Frankish occupation), and upon fines, tribute, and local services 
and requisitions. Public works were carried out by the locality; all free- 
men answered the call to arms {heriban), bearing their own weapons 
and paying their own expenses while in service. Those freemen who 
could not equip themselves properly or support themselves in the field 
became dependents of wealthier individuals who supplied them with 
arms and food. This was another force tending towards feudalism. 

Local government was in the hands of officials known as “counts” and 
Growth of “dukes,” appointed by the king, to whom were delegated judicial, ad- 
*icrcdh!u*y ministrative, military, and financial functions. The counts generally had 
nobility jurisdiction over an interior county, the dukes over a larger territorial 
unit on the frontier. In the beginning, practically all officials were Franks. 
During the seveirth century, these offices became hereditary among cer- 
tain noble families of Gallo-Roman and Frankish extraction. The rise of 
this new nobility and its widening powers also undermined royal rule. 

Simultaneously the mayor of the palace became a powerful official. 
Rise of the At first controller of the royal estates, he came to represent the landed 
the^pakce i^obility in their contests with the king. As the latter’s prestige weakened, 
the former usurped more power. Each major subdivision of Frankland 
had such a functionary, but the Austrasian mayors of the palace were 
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the most outstanding. Pepin of Landen, from whom the later Caroliii- 
gians traced their descent, became mayor of the palace in Austrasia in 
the early seventh century. Another Carolingian, Pepin of Heristal, secured 
the same office in 687, after which his family did not relinquish it, Pepin 
of Heristal’s accession was made possible by the battle of Tertry, which 
also resulted in Austrasia’s permanent predominance over the rest of 
Frankland. 

Pepin of Heristal (687-714) was succeeded by his son, Charles Martel 
(714-741), as Duke of Austrasia and Austrasian mayor of the palace, charle-s 
It was Charles Martel who, in order to repulse the Muslim attack from 
the south in 732, was compelled to raise a large cavalry force by granting 
expropriated Church lands as benefices to his knights. In this fashion the 
military aspects of feudalism were definitely established among the 
Franks. 

Pepin the Short, son of Charles Martel, secured the good will of the 
Pope by helping him against the Lombards in Italy. This enabled Pepin Pepin the 
to depose the last of the Merovingians (whom he placed in a monastery) 
and to usurp the throne with the blessing of the Church. Thus began theMero- 
the Carolingian dynasty. vmgians 

In the Merovingian period, lasting more than two and a half centuries, 
trade, industry, and city life waned, yet the people were far more pros- Major 
perous than under the Carolingians. As agriculture became increasingly 
important, government and society gradually lost the civil forms inherited vingian Age 
from Rome and tended to become feudal. On the other hand, feudalism, 
in its full medieval form, was not a product of the Merovingian Age, 
but of the two centuries which followed it. The Merovingians, organized 
by Charles Martel, were still strong enough to repulse the Muslim attack 
on Western Europe, while their legacy to their successors made possible 
Charlemagne’s great exploits. 

2. The Carolingians 

In 751 Pepin the Short became king of the Franks. Three years later 
the Pope, threatened by the hostile Lombards, sought Pepin’s aid, re- Establish- 
ceived his promise of support, and personally anointed him as king. In caToUngiam 
gratitude, Pepin promised to deed to the Papacy all lands which the 
Franks might wrest from the Lombards in Italy. The campaigns of 755 
and 756 were successful, and the commander of the Frankish army, in 
keeping with Pepin’s promise, gave to the Pope the keys of the con- 
quered Lombard cities and a confirming deed of possession. This, the The Dona- 
famous Donation of Pepin, was the real basis of the Pope’s claim to 
temporal sovereignty over the Papal States of central Italy, a claim which 
was maintained against all contestants until the late, nineteenth century. 
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Although the Papal chancellery of the late eighth century attempted to 
bolster the Donation of Pepin by what is believed to have been a forged 
“Donation of Constantine,” ostensibly dating back to the early fourth 
century and grandng to the Papacy temporal control over Roman lands 
in Italy, it was the genuine Donation of Pepin that served as the actual 
beginning of the temporal power of the Papacy outside Rome. 

With the death of Pepin in 768, Charlemagne, his eldest son, seized 
the entire kingdom and ruled over it until his death in 814. He is one 
of the ten or twelve outstanding figures in the political history of Western 
Europe. Warrior, statesman, administrator, and patron of culture, Char- 
lemagne expanded the Frankish kingdom into an empire and laid the 
basis for the later development of the medieval universal state, the Holy 
Roman Empire. He endeavored to restore the centralized rule of Rome 
in the West, dividing Christendom between himself and the Byzantine 
Emperor, whom he was pleased to regard as his colleague. In his struggle 
to create a powerful, centralizfed state, he was ably assisted by the Church. 
The idea of a universal empire, such as Rome had fashioned, was still 
very strong. Once the tumultuous times of the invasions had passed, 
many people waited for its reappearance. Charlemagne was the first of 
many political leaders to endeavor to create such a state. More than any 
later medieval ruler, he was directly under the sway of Ancient Rome, 
As one writer says, Charlemagne “was not li\e Caesar : he was Caesar.” 
That his Empire did not endure was due to the unsettled conditions of 
the times, to the invasions of Western Europe by the Vikings, and to 
the weakness of his successors. His attempt is not less important for its 
failure, for he set many political forces in motion, some of which com 
tinned to influence Western Europe long after the end of the Middle 
Ages. 

At Charlemagne’s accession, the Frankish kingdom was still restricted 
to the lands conquered by the Merovingians, Pepin the Short had estab- 
lished a shadowy dominion over the Lombards of Italy, but no step had 
been taken to incorporate that region into the Frankish kingdom. To 
the east dwelt unaffiliated Germanic peoples, hordes of Slavs, and the 
Asiatic Avars of the Danubian basin. To the southwest were infidel 
Moors, whose holdings extended to the Pyrenees. In fifty-four recorded 
campaigns, Charlemagne conquered the Saxons and Bavarians in what 
is now Germany, forced the Slavs to retire eastwards, destroyed the ikvar 
state, and moved the frontiers of Christendom (and the Frankish king- 
dom) into northeastern Spain by driving back the Muslims. He also 
conquered the Lombards in Italy and, although confirming the Donation 
of Pepin, extended the Frankish border to a point south of Rome, retain- 
ing suzerainty over the Papal States of centrd Italy. By his conquests, he 
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made the Frankish Empire the greatest state in Western Europe and 
the second power in Christendom. At Charlemagne’s death, his Empire 
bordered the Muslims in the west and the Byzantines in the east, and charle- 
embraced the area lying between Spain, central Italy, the Balkan Penin- 
sula, the Elbe River, and the North Sea. What Augustus and a long 
line of Roman emperors had failed to accomplish under more favorable 
conditions, Charlemagne succeeded in doing with relative ease. 

The climax of Charlemagne’s career came on Christmas Day, 800, 
when Pope Leo III crowned him Emperor of the Romans. Although this charie- 
act was probably inspired by Leo’s gratitude for the protection Charle- 
magne furnished against his personal enemies, it was a momentous coronation 
event, reviving the old Roman Empire, repudiating the Byzantine claims 
of sovereignty over the West, and fusing Roman, Christian, and Ger- 
manic elements into a new universal state. Charlemagne’s revival of the 
imperial ideal, although temporary, clearly reflected the political temper 
of the times and pointed the way for his successors. 

Charlemagne’s success was due chiefly to his skill as an organizer and 
administrator. He possessed an ample income from numerous estates, Factors in 
inherited or seized by conquest. These were competently administered 
under a highly centralized control, and were cultivated under detailed success 
orders from the Emperor or his assistants. 

The army was reorganized. All subjects were compelled to contribute Ample 
to military service, each according to his status and means. Wealthy land- revenues 
owners (the aristocracy) supplied large numbers of mounted men and (2) 
their equipment for the cavalry. The richer peasants served as foot sol- CarJungian 
diers, each supplying his own equipment. The poorer peasants were army 
e.xempt from actual service, but were expected to provide foodstuffs and 
other supplies for the armies in the field. In this way, Charlemagne de- 
veloped an army of considerable strength without straining unduly the 
resources of his people. 

Charlemagne took over the local administration of the Merovingians 
and made it more useful to the state. The Merovingians had divided the (3) 
kingdom into counties and placed a royal appointee over each. Charle- 
magne made the county system universal, checked the tendency of the oUocal 

counts, by virtue of their hereditary positions, to weaken his control over adm^is- 

them, and m many instances merged the counties into larger units, called 
dticliics. Only on the frontiers, where- Charlemagne did not yet have 
full control, the county system vvas not applied. There the unit of govern- 
ment— the ivai\, or march — ^was much larger and the territory more 
strongly fortified. The area taken from the Muslims in the Pyrenean 
region, for example, was organized into the Spanish March; other 
marches were formed of land taken from Saxpii^> Bavarians, and Avars. 
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Charlemagne aimed to create a balance between adequate local govern- 
ment and a strong central government, seeking always, however, to make 
the latter as elective as possible. In local affairs the count was absolute, 
but he ruled in the Emperor’s name. He raised armies, administered the 
latv, and even supervised the royal estates in his county. Consecjuently, 
the counts had to be closely watched, lest they become too powerful. 
Charlemagne maintained for this purpose a considerable number of offi- 
cials, called 7ntssi dominici, “king’s messengers,” drawn from the upper 
class of landholders and clergy, whose duty was to visit the counts, 
oversee their work, and report to the Imperial court. They traveled in 
pairs and were never permitted to visit the same region two years in 
succession. No missus had the same partner for more than one year. 
These restrictions were designed to prevent collusion with the counts. 
The missi were selected from the wealthier landowners and bishops, be- 
cause these men would be least open to bribery. By such devices Charle- 
magne could delegate authority without greatly endangering the unity 
of his Empire. That the system broke down after his death was partly 
due to the incompetence of his successors, but mostly to the devastating 
raids of the Northmen. 

Through the missi Charlemagne ruled his counts and other officials 
with an iron hand. At the same time, he brought to his court the chief 
dignitaries of the kingdom and formed them into a privy council, to 
help him formulate state policy. Every autumn a small assembly of the 
greater nobles and bi.shops met to consider the proposals of the privy 
council and to devise alternative or supplementary policies. In the spring, 
Charlemagne called a general assembly (diet), consisting of all the nobles 
and important churchmen, to review the decisions of the assembly of 
the previous autumn and to make additional proposals. The instructions, 
decrees, and decisions of Charlemagne and his royal assemblies are known 
as capitularies. Through them, and through the decisions of the royal 
judges, Charlemagne created a rudimentary system of royal law such as 
had been lacking since the collapse of the Roman Empire. 

In this fashion, Charlemagne gained a remarkable degree of centralized 
control over a society that -was rapidly reverting to agrarianism and was 
therefore tending naturally to disintegrate into a number of more or less 
independent units. His political success was largely due to the way in 
which he exploited the admirable administrative machinery of the 
Church. As protector of the Papacy and champion of Roman Catholic 
Christianity (he forcibly converted the Saxons and other conquered 
peoples to that faith) he could rely upon the support of the more 
powerful churchmen within his own realm. He asserted supremacy over 
the Frankish Church and even went so far as to treat the Pope as his 
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vassal, holding him responsible for good government of the Papal States. 

Indeed, Charlemagne went far in merging Church and State by calling 
Church councils, recommending ecclesiastical policy, supervising preach- 
ing, and using Church dignitaries as civil officials. He thus set precedents 
which his weaker successors in the following centuries found difficult to 
perpetuate in the face of a stronger ecclesiastical authority. Charlemagne 
also contributed directly by these acts to the bitter struggle for supremacy 
between Church and State which reached a climax in the late eleventh 
century and for a while threatened to disrupt Christendom. 

Under Charlemagne, Frankish law reached the height of its develop- 
ment. During the Merovingian period the several elements of the popu- The dcvel- 
lation— the Franks and the Gallo-Romans were the most important of 
these— -each had its own law, and Jews and foreigners had to purchase law 
protection from the king. The Franks respected the law of the Romans 
whom they had conquered and slowly adapted their own practices to it. 

Gradually Frankish law, Roman law, and the juristic principles of the 
various groups within the Empire were assimilated. Under the early 
Carolingians, the growth of royal power facilitated this process of fusion. 

Royal officials had the right to enforce new rules, and once they did so, 
the new laws supensedecl all other conflicting ones. As the number of 
capitularies increased, the royal law took on a more definite form. 

A royal deputy, aided by a body of wise men, or “judgment finders” — 
normally the chief royal officials — presided over the king’s court, to The royal 
which were referred cases not settled by the counts’ courts. The royal “““ 
court assumed the right to deviate from strict tribal law and to decide 
questions on the basis of equity. The king also could send representatives 
to any part of the realm to act as judges where local authorities were 
delinquent. For this purpose the Empire was divided into circuits {mis- The circuits 
satica) and to each a pair of such royal representatives — the missi do- 
rninici—wtst assigned. The missi, when dispatched on special missions, 
proceeded to assemble and question the leading landowners of the region. 

Where the king was a party to the controversy, as in boundary disputes, 
the missi would ask them to render an opinion on the basis of their 
knowledge of the case. This process, known as the iumta or sworn in- The sworn 
quest, was the origin of the modern jury. In time questions of land mrl ” 

personal status were generally determined in this way. Apparently the 
inquisitorial procedure of the missi was regarded with great disfavor and 
died out, except in Normandy, There the inquest was elaborated, and 
from there it was carried into England, where it greatly influenced the 
development of trial by jury. 

The Franks, who had a rather naive conception of evidence, did not 
advance much beyond the ordeal and trial by battle as the customary 
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forms of trial Compurgation— the clearing of an accused individual by 
the oaths of persons testifying to his good character or innocence— was 
also much in use. Oaths in such instances were administered in accord- 
ance with prevailing Christian practices. The royal courts attempted to 
curtail the personal administration of law by eliminating the blood feud 
and bringing more cases to trial by the processes mentioned above. 

Charlemagne’s was a brilliant reign, despite the ephemeral nature of 
its results. The Emperor was a great patron of learning and brought to 
his court at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) a number of the leading scholars 
in Western Europe, to whom he gave considerable aid. He supported 
wholeheartedly cathedral and monastic schools, and was especially inter- 
ested in the work of the monks in copying the classics. The resulting 
Carolingian Renaissance was short-lived but of considerable importance 
in the history of European culture. 

Economic life deteriorated throughout Charlemagne’s reign, testifying 
at once to the disastrous results of the fall of the Western Roman Empire 
and to Charlemagne’s exceptional ability in achieving so much in the 
political field at a time when the economic foundations of society were 
collapsing. Commerce now almost disappeared, except for purely local 
movements, and because of the rise of Muslim sea power in the Medi- 
terranean, foreign trade became impossible. Industry became localized 
on the great estates of the aristocracy, and a barter economy took the place 
of one based on currency. The trend towards agrarianism, which had 
set in long before, now gathered new impetus. Only the political organi- 
zation created by Charlemagne prevented' a more rapid decline. Popu- 
lation decreased and city life vanished. Charlemagne’s successors, lacking 
his genius and faced with new enemies such as the Northmen, were 
unable to maintain either the Empire or Frankish culture. 

3. The Collapse of the Frankish Empire 

In spite of his great success in empire building, Charlemagne remained 
a Frank and could not appreciate the real nature of the imperial ideal. 
In keeping with the Frankish tradition, he divided the Empire in 806 
among his three sons, thus destroying the unity that he and Leo III had 
created. The death of two of these sons before Charlemagne’s own death 
in 814 saved the situation. The year before he died, Charlemagne had 
Louis, his surviving son, crown himself “Emperor of the Romans” so 
that he might perpetuate the Empire. 

Louis the Pious, Charlemagne’s heir, reigned from 814 until 840. A 
weak and morose king, he was wholly unable to hold together the Em- 
pire his father had bequeathed, him. The nobles became more independ- 
ent, commerce and industry continued to decline, and the Northmen 
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raided- Frankish territory with impunity. Later generations o£ the ruling 
family, falling under the blight of the Frankish law of succession, divided 
and subdivided the Empire, often resorted to civil war, and completely 
destroyed the first attempt to restore centralized government in Europe. 

The Carolingian rulers of this period were for the most part men of 
no especial accomplishments or strength. Whatever gains civilization 
made during their reigns occurred in spite of their activities. Thus the 
reign of Louis the Pious 

. . . introduced a period of disintegration which lasted for nearly two cen- 
turies, and which ended in the substitution of the House of Capet for the 
Carolingians in France and in the alienation of the imperial dignity to the 
rising power of Germany. It was an era of dissolution in which old institu- 
tions dropped out of sight or were transformed almost beyond recognition, in 
which new institutions or those of recent appearance gathered strength and 
changed the society in which they developed. . . . But it was also tin age of 
transition and adjustment, and when the eleventh century opened the coun- 
tries, the institutions, the ideas, and the society which determined the future 
history of Europe had taken shape.^ , 

Louis divided the Empire among his three sons, but only after many 
changes in the assignment of territory. In the resultant strife over the Thedivi- 
inheritance Lothar, the eldest son, was opposed by Louis ‘‘the German” 
and Charles “the Bald.” In 843, after an indecisive battle which only 
weakened the Frankish defenses against the Northmen, the three brothers 
drew up the famous Treaty of Verdun. Lothar, as eldest, received the 
Imperial title, Italy, and an attenuated territory (Lotharingia) reaching Thcbegin- 
from northern Italy to the North Sea. Louis received all Frankish terri- 
tory east of Lothar’s realm, Charles everything west of it. Here was the Germany 
beginning of two great European powers, Germany and France. The 
middle part, assigned to Lothar, was indefensible and quickly disap- 
peared in conflict between the two powers adjoining it. The Treaty of 
Mersen (870) divided Lotharingia unequally between Charles the Bald 
and Louis the German, with Italy becoming independent of both. In this 
conflict over the territory lying just west of the Rhine we have the 
origins of that perennial struggle between France and Germany which 
contributed to the wars of Louis XIV, the Franco-Prussian War, the 
War of 1914-1918, and the war today. 

The last years of the reign of Louis the Pious saw a great increase in 
the Northmen’s raids “ on the Frankish coasts. The first, on the Bordeaux Early raids 
region, had taken place in 779, but the real brum of the attack was not 
felt until after 834-835. From that time on the visitations were more on France 
numerous, the attacks more vicious. The Norse raids contributed, 'of 

1 S. M. Brown, Medieval Europe^, Harcourt, Brace, 1935, p. 131. 

2 See pp. 3S9-392. 
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forms of trial. Compurgation— the clearing of an accused individual by 
Metliods the oaths of persons testifying to his good character or innocence— was 
also much in use. Oaths in such instances were administered in accord- 
ance with prevailing Christian practices. The royal courts attempted to 
curtail the personal administration of law by eliminating the blood feud 
and bringing more cases to trial by the processes mentioned above. 

Charlemagne’s was a brilliant reign, despite the ephemeral nature of 
Charle- its results. The Emperor was a great patron of learning and brought to 
magne’s Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) a number of the leading scholars 

oflearning in Western Europe, to whom he gave considerable aid. He supported 
wholeheartedly cathedral and monasdc schools, and was especially inter- 
ested in the work of the monks in copying the classics. The resulting 
Carolingian Renaissance was short-lived but of considerable importance 
in the history of European culture. 

Economic life deteriorated throughout Charlemagne’s reign, testifying 
Economic at once to the disastrous results of the fall of the Western Roman Empire 
^under Charlemagne’s exceptional ability in achieving so much in the 

Charle- political field at a time when the economic foundations of society were 
collapsing. Commerce now almost disappeared, except for purely local 
movements, and because of the rise of Muslim sea power in the Medi- 
terranean, foreign trade became impossible. Industry became localized 
on the great estates of the aristocracy, and a barter economy took the place 
The of one based on currency. The trend towards agrarianism, vvhich had 
agraSnism before, now gathered new impetus. Only the political organi- 

zation created by Charlemagne prevented a more rapid decline. Popu- 
lation decreased and city life vanished. Charlemagne’s successors, lacking 
his genius and faced with new enemies such as the Northmen, were 
unable to maintain either the Empire or Frankish culture. 

3. The Collapse of the Frankish Empire 
In spite of his great success in empire building, Charlemagne remained 
a Frank and could not appreciate the real nature of the imperial ideal. 
In keeping with the Frankish tradition, he divided the Empire in 806 
among his three sons, thus destroying the unity that he and Leo III had 
created. The death of two of these sons before Charlemagne’s own death 
in 814 saved the situation. The year before he died, Charlemagne had 
Louis, his surviving son, crown himself “Emperor of the Romans” so 
that he might perpetuate the Empire. 

Louis the Pious, Charlemagne’s heir, reigned from 814 until 840. A 
weak and morose king, he was wholly unable to hold together the Em- 
pire his father had bequeathed him. The nobles became more independ- 
ent, commerce and industry continued to decline, and the Northmen 
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raided Frankish territory with impunity. Later generations of the ruling 
family, falling under the blight of the Frankish law of succession, divided 
and subdivided the Empire, often resorted to civil war, and completely 
destroyed the first attempt to restore centralized government in Europe. 

The Carolingian rulers of this period were for the most part men of 
no especial accomplishments or strength. Whatever gains civilization 
made during their reigns occurred in spite of their activities. Thus the 
reign of Louis the Pious 

. . . introduced a period of disintegration which lasted for nearly two cen- 
turies, and which ended in the substitution of the House of Capet for the 
Carolingians in France and in the alienation of the imperial dignity to the 
rising power of Germany. It was an era of dissolution in which old institu- 
tions dropped out of sight or were transformed almost beyond recognition, in 
which new institutions or those of recent appearance gathered strength and 
changed the society in which they developed. . '. . But it was also fen age of 
transition and adjustment, and when the eleventh century opened the coun- 
tries, the institutions, the ideas, and the society which determined the future 
history of Europe had taken shape.^ 

Louis divided the Empire among his three sons, but only after many 
changes in the assignment of territory. In the resultant strife over the The divi- 
inheritance Lothar, the eldest son, was opposed by Louis “the German” 
and Charles “the Bald.” In 843, after an indecisive battle which only 
weakened the Frankish defenses against the Northmen, the three brothers 
drew up the famous Treaty of Verdun. Lothar, as eldest, received the 
Imperial title, Italy, and an attenuated territory (Lotharingia) reaching Thebegin- 
from northern Italy to the North Sea. Louis received all Frankish terri- 
tory east of Lothar’s realm, Charles everything west of it. Here was the Germany 
beginning of two great European powers, Germany and France. The 
middle part, assigned to Lothar, was indefensible and quickly disap- 
peared in conflict between the two powers adjoining it. The Treaty of 
Mersen (870) divided Lotharingia unequally between Charles the I3ald 
and Louis the German, with Italy becoming independent of both. In this 
conflict over the territory lying just west of the Rhine we have the 
origins of that perennial struggle between France and Germany which 
contributed to the wars of Louis XIV, the Franco-Prussian War, the 
War of 1914-1918, and the war today. 

The last years of the reign of Louis the Pious saw a great increase in 
the Northmen’s raids ^ on the Frankish coasts. The first, on the Bordeaux Early raids 
region, had taken place in 779, but the real brunt of the attack was not ^ 
felt until after 834-835. From that time on the visitations were more on France 
numerous, the attacks more vicious. The Norse raids contributed, 'of 

^ S. M. Brown, Medieval Europe^, Harcourt, Brace, p. 131. 

- See pp. 389-392. 
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forms of trial. Compurgation— the clearing of an accused individual by 
the oaths of persons testifying to his good character or innocence — tvas 
also much in use. Oaths in such instances were administered in accord- 
ance with prevailing Christian practices. The royal courts attempted to 
curtail the personal administration of law by eliminating the blood feud 
and bringing more cases to trial by the processes mentioned above. 

Charlemagne’s was a brilliant reign, despite the ephemeral nature of 
its results. The Emperor was a great patron of learning and brought to 
his court at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) a number of the leading scholars 
in Western Europe, to whom he gave considerable aid. He supported 
wholeheartedly cathedral and monastic schools, and was especially inter- 
ested in the work of the monks in copying the classics. The resulting 
Carolingian Renaissance was short-lived but of considerable importance 
in the history of European culture. 

Economic life deteriorated throughout Charlemagne’s reign, testifying 
at once to the disastrous results of the fall of the Western Roman Empire 
and to Charlemagne’s exceptional ability in achieving so much in the 
political field at a time when the economic foundations of society were 
collapsing. Commerce now almost disappeared, except for purely local 
movements, and because of the rise of Muslim sea power in the Medi- 
terranean, foreign trade became impossible. Industry became localized 
on the great estates of the aristocracy, and a barter economy took the place 
of one based on currency. The trend towards agrarianism, which had 
set in long before, now gathered new impetus. Only lihe political organi- 
zation created by Charlemagne prevented' a more rapid decline. Popu- 
lation decreased and city life vanished. Charlemagne’s successors, lacking 
his genius and faced with new enemies such as the Northmen, were 
unable to maintain either the Empire or Frankish culture. 

3. The Collapse of the Frankish Empire 

In spite of his great success in empire building, Charlemagne remained 
a Frank and could not appreciate the real nature of the imperial ideal. 
In keeping with the Frankish tradition, he divided the Empire in 806 
among his three sons, thus destroying the unity that he and Leo III had 
created. The death of two of these sons before Charlemagne’s own death 
ill 814 saved the situation. The year before he died, Charlemagne had 
Louis, his surviving son, crown himself “Emperor of the Romans” so 
that he might perpetuate thei Empire. 

Louis the Pious, Charlemagne’s heir, reigned from 814 until 840. A 
weak and morose king, he was wholly unable to hold together the Em- 
pire his father had bequeathed him. The nobles became more independ- 
ent, commerce and industry continued to decline, and the Northmen 
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raided Frankish territory with impunity. Later generations of the ruling 
family, falling under the blight of the Frankish law of succession, divided 
and subdivided the Empire, often resorted to civil war, and completely 
destroyed the first atterript to restore centralized government in Europe. 

The Carolingian rulers of this period w'ere for the most part men of 
no especial accomplishments or strength. Whatever gains civilization 
made during their reigns occurred in spite of their activities. Thus the 
reign of Louis the Pious 

. . . introduced a period of disintegration which lasted for nearly two cen- 
turies, and which ended in the substitution of the House of Capet for the 
Carolingians in France and in the alienation of the imperial dignity to the 
rising power of Germany. It was an era of dissolution in which old institu- 
tions dropped out of sight or were transformed almost beyond recognition, in 
which new institutions or those of recent appearance gathered strength and 
changed the society in which they developed. . . . But it was also nn age of 
transition and adjustment, and when the eleventh century opened the coun- 
tries, the institutions, the ideas, and the society which determined the future 
history of Europe had taken shape.^ 

Louis divided the Empire among his three sons, but only after many 
changes in the assignment of territory. In the resultant strife over the Thedivi- 
inheritance Lothar, the eldest son, was opposed by Louis “the German” 
and Charles “the Bald.” In 843, after an indecisive battle which only 
weakened the Frankish defenses against the Northmen, the three brothers 
drew up the famous Treaty of Verdun. Lothar, as eldest, received the 
Imperial title, Italy, and an attenuated territory (Lotharingia) reaching The begin- 
from northern Italy to the North Sea. Louis received all Frankish terri- p“®ce Ld 
tory east of Lothar’s realm, Charles everything west of it. Flere was the Geimany 
beginning of two great European powers, Germany and France. The 
middle part, assigned to Lothar, was indefensible and quickly disap- 
peared in conflict between the two powers adjoining it. The Treaty of 
Mersen (870) divided Lotharingia unequally between Charles the Bald 
and Louis the German, with Italy becoming independent of both. In this 
conflict over the territory lying just west of the Rhine we have the 
origins of that perennial struggle between France and Germany which 
contributed to the wars of Louis XIV, the Franco-Prussian War, the 
War of 1914-1918, and the war today. 

The last years of the reign of Louis the Pious saw a great increase in 
the Northmen’s raids ” on the Frankish coasts. The first, on the Bordeaux Early raids 
region, had taken place in 779, but the real brunt of the attack was not 
felt until after 834-835. From that time on the visitations were more on France 
numerous, the attacks more vicious. The Norse raids contributed, "of 

1 S. M. Brown, Medieval Europe^, Harepurt, Brace, 1935, p. 131. 

= See pp. 389-392. 
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forms of trial. Compurgation — the clearing of an accused individual by 
the oaths of persons testifying to his good character or innocence — was 
also much in use. Oaths in such instances were administered in accord- 
ance with prevailing Christian practices. The royal courts attempted to 
curtail the personal administration of law by eliminating the blood feud 
and bringing more cases to trial by the processes mentioned above. 

Charlemagne’s was a brilliant reign, despite the ephemeral nature of 
its results. The Emperor was a great patron of learning and brought to 
his court at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapellc) a number of the leading scholars 
in Western Europe, to whom he gave considerable aid. He supported 
wholeheartedly cathedral and monastic schools, and was especially inter- 
ested in the work of the monks in copying the classics. The resulting 
Carolingian Renaissance was short-lived but of considerable importance 
in the history of European culture. 

Economic life deteriorated throughout Charlemagne’s reign, testifying 
at once to the disastrous results of the fall of the Western Roman Empire 
and to Charlemagne’s exceptional ability in achieving so much in the 
political field at a time when the economic foundations of society were 
collapsing. Commerce now almost disappeared, except for purely local 
movements, and because of the rise of Muslim sea power in the Medi- 
terranean, foreign trade became impossible. Industry became localized 
on the great estates of the aristocracy, and a barter economy took the place 
of one based on currency. The trend towards agrarianism, which had 
set in long before, now gathered new impetus. Only the political organi- 
zation created by Charlemagne prevented' a more rapid decline. Popu- 
lation decreased and city life vanished. Charlemagne’s successors, lacking 
his genius and faced with new enemies such as the Northmen, were 
unable to maintain either the Empire or Frankish culture. 

3. The Collapse of the Frankish Empire 

In spite of his great success in empire building, Charlemagne remained 
a Frank and could not appreciate the real nature of the imperial ideal. 
In keeping with the Frankish tradition, he divided the Empire in 806 
among his three sons, thus destroying the unity that he and Leo III had 
created. The de.ath of two of these sons before Charlemagne’s own death 
in 814 saved the situation. The year before he died, Charlemagne had 
Louis, his surviving son, crown himself “Emperor of the Romans" so 
that he might perpetuate the Empire. 

Louis the Pious, Charlemagne’s heir, reigned from 814 until 840. A 
weak and morose king, he was wholly unable to hold together the Em- 
pire his father had bequeathed him. The nobles became more independ- 
ent, commerce and industry continued to decline, and the Northmor 
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raided' Frankish territory -with impunity. Later generations o£ the ruling 
family, falling under the blight of the Frankish law of succession, divided 
and subdivided the Empire, often resorted to civil war, and completely 
destroyed the first attempt to restore centralized government in Europe. 

The Carolingian rulers of this period were for the most part men of 
no especial accomplishments or strength. Whatever gains civilization 
made during their reigns occurred in spite of their activities. Thus the 
reign of Louis the Pious 

. . . introduced a period of disintegration which lasted for nearly two cen- 
turies, and which ended in the substitution of the House of Capet for the 
Carolingians in France and in the alienation of the imperial dignity to the 
rising power of Germany. It was an era of dissolution in which old institu- 
tions dropped out of sight or were transformed almost beyond recognition, in 
which new institutions or those of recent appearance gathered strength and 
changed the society in which they developed. . . . But it was also fcn age of 
transition and adjustment, and when the eleventh century opened the coun- 
tries, the institutions, the ideas, and the society which determined the future 
history of Europe had taken shape.^ , 

Louis divided the Empire among his three sons, but only after many 
changes ip. the assignment of territory. In the resultant strife over the Thcdivi- 
inheritance Lothar, the eldest son, was opposed by Louis “the German” 
and Charles “the Bald.” In 843, after an indecisive battle which only 
weakened the Frankish defenses against the Northmen, the three brothers 
drew up the famous Treaty of Verdun. Lothar, as eldest, received the 
Imperial title, Italy, and an attenuated territory (Lotharingia) reaching Thebegin- 
from northern Italy to the North Sea. Louis received all Frankish tend- S'"®® < 

/•Tt'' i‘ <*TT t riance and 

tory east of Lothar s realm, Charles everything west of it. Here was the Germany 
beginning of two great European powers, Germany and France. The 
middle part, assigned to Lothar, was indefensible and quickly disap- 
peared in conflict between the two powers adjoining it. The Treaty of 
Mersen (870) divided Lotharingia unequally between Charles the Bald 
and Louis the German, with Italy becoming independent of both. In this 
conflict over the territory lying just west of the Rhine we have the 
origins of that perennial struggle between France and Germany which 
contributed to the wars of Louis XIV, the Franco-Prussian War, the 
War of 1914-1918, and the war today. 

The last years of the reign of Louis the Pious saw a great increase in 
the Northmen’s raids * on the Frankish coasts. The first, on the Bordeaux Early raids 
region, had taken place in 779, but the real brunt of the attack was not 
felt until after 834-835. From that time on the visitations were more on France 
numerous, the attacks more vicious. The Norse raids contributed, *of 

IS. M. hroym, Medieval Europe^, Harcourt, Brace, 1935, p. 131. 

2 See pp. 389-392- 
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MAP 34. THE DIVISION OF THE FRANKISH EMPIRE 

By the treaties of Verdun (843) and Mersen (871), the Frankish attempt to 
restore unity to the West was definitely terminated and the political division 
between the French and German peoples introduced. Note the origins of 
the Franco-German boundary controversy in Lothar’s territory and its 
division 

course, to the demoralization of the political organization and hastened 
the decline in tigrarian conditions. They also were responsible for the rise 
of a new power among the Franks. In 859 Charles the Bald gave terri- 
tory between the Seine and the Meuse to an adventurer known to history 
as Robert the Strong, the first Count of Paris. His son, Odo (Eudes), 
heroically defended Paris against the Northmen in 885-886, when the 
Carolingian monarch, Charles the Fat, sought to buy off the invaders. 
When Charles died in 8S7 the West Franks elected Odo as their ruler. 
After his death ten years later the CaroUngians were compelled to con- 
test the throne with Odo’s family. The last French Carolingian died in 
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987, and thereafter until 1328 the house of Hugh CapeL direct descendant 
of Odo, ruled France. 

The other parts of Charlemagne’s Empire — Italy and Germany— also 
experienced vast changes during this period, dynastic as well as social and changes ia 
cultural. The descendants of Louis the German were feeble, so that under “J* 
their rule Germany became divided into a large number of relatively inde- magne’s 
pendent and generally hostile duchies. Although Italy was attacked sev- 
eral times hy the Muslims, the really important changes there were due 
to Papal activity and the arrival of the Normans in the eleventh century. 

The two centuries following Charlemagne’s death produced momentous 
upheavals in every part of his Empire. In that period medieval society 
was formed. 

III. THE ORIGINS OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND 

The barbarian states established in Britain during the fifth century 
ultimately were merged into the medieval kingdom of England. In this The origins 
they were almost unique, for as already pointed out the kingdom of the 
Franks was the only other barbarian state to maintain such continuity, of England 
England remained divided among rival kings until the coming of the 
Northmen, however, and was not finally united until the eleventh century. 

Separated from Gaul by the narrow English Channel, Britain had been 
settled by Celts during the fifth century b.c. Except for two minor attacks The Celts 
by Caesar, it was untouched by Roman expansion until 43 a.d. By 85 the “ ®rltam 
Roman conquest was complete, yet it did not include present-clay Wales, The Roman 
Scotland, or Ireland. From the end of the first until the end of the fourth Britain** 
century Britain was Rome’s most distant western province. Roads 
were built, cities arose, agriculture and mining flourished, and the Roman 
legions protected the island against the inroads of savage Piets and Scots 
from the north. Nevertheless, the Romanization of Britain did not by 
any means equal the Romanization of Gaul, and when Rome withdrew 
her legions, British civilization relapsed into a semibarbaric state. 

The last Roman troops were withdrawn in 407. A generation later, 

Germanic freebooters from the southwestern Baltic shores appeared in The Anglo- 
southern Britain. The newcomers — ^Angles, Saxons, and Jutes — at first 
were welcomed as allies against the Piets and Scots who were harrying the Britain 
land and making life almost impossible for the surviving Britons. Given 
a foothold, the Germanic peoples turned on their Roman-Celtic friends 
and began to conquer the island in a slow, unorganized, and extremely 
destructive fashion. This process lasted about two centuries. Before it 
was over, city life was practically extinct, and those Britons who escaped 
slavery retired into the fastnesses of Wales and the tip of Cornwall. The 
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Christian priests and 
monks (Christianity had 
been introduced by the 
Romans) fled for the 
most part to Ireland. 

Gradually the tribal 
system of the invaders 
expanded into larger 
territorial organizations. 
Seven kingdoms (called 
the Heptarchy) arose, 
three of which had sepa- 
rate periods of suprem- 
acy. Northumbria in the 
north was the dominant 
state during the seventh 
century; Mercia in the 
center duriilg the eighth ; 
and Wessex in the south 
during the ninth and 
tenth, Wessex, having 
borne the brunt of the 



MAP 35. ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND Norsc invasioiis, finally 

n-L Ti L Tr ^ o becamc the nucleus of 

The Heptarchy — ^Kent, Essex, Sussex, Wessex, . ... , 

East Anglia, Mercia, and Northumbria— -com- medieval kingdom 

prised the nucleus of medieval England oi England. During the 
Anglo-Saxon period, 

when these rivals were fighting for primacy, society returned to an almost 
completely agrarian economy, and Britain was cut off from intercourse 
with the Continent. Except for a literary, educational, and ecclesiastical 
revival in the eighth and ninth centuries, it remained backward. 


In the Anglo-Saxon period Britain became the battleground of two 
rival forms of Christianity. The monks who had fled to Ireland during 
the early Germanic invasions gradually evolved a form of Christianity 
peculiar to themselves, in which minor details, such as the date of Easter 


and the monkly tonsure, differed from Roman Catholic practices. During 
the sixth and seventh centuries the Irish Christians supported an enthu- 
siastic and successful missionary enterprise in Britain, Frankland, and 
even Italy. In this they were aided by a literary culture inferior to that 
of no other West European people. But in 597 Pope Gregory the Great 
sent Augustine to convert the English. This great leader won the southern 
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kingdoms to the Roman faith, established the see of Canterbury, and 
inaugurated the ecclesiastical organization of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. Roman 
Irish monks and Roman missionaries contended for primacy until at 
the Synod of Whitby in 664 Roman Catholic Christianity was adopted England 
by the King of the Northumbrians in preference to the Irish faith. There- 
after, the other Anglo-Saxons followed Northumbria’s lead and England 
became Roman Catholic. The Irish monks and their followers gradually 
adopted the rival faith. 

The success of Roman Catholicism was important because it meant 
that the island kingdoms, although remote from the Continent, would 
be an integral part of Western Christendom and participate in its social 
and cultural benefits. The creation of a more or less centrally controlled 
ecclesiastical organization also facilitated the eventual political unification 
of the island. 

During the eighth and ninth centuries a literary and educational renais- 
sance occurred which exceeded in scope and quality even that of the TheAnglo- 
Carolingians. Writers such as Caedmon, the Venerable Bede, Cynewulf, 
and Alfred, produced a literature strongly compounded of pagan and the eighth 
Christian traditions. This marked the beginning of English literature, 

Excellent cathedral and monastic schools were established at Canterbury, 

Jarrow, and York, and produced such famous scholars as Alcuin, whom 
Charlemagne called to his capital to establish a palace school for the 
Franks. 

Cultural progress continued during the wars between the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms and during the early Norse invasions. The Northmen, how- The Norse 
ever, soon established a foothold on the island and by their attacks dis- 
located Anglo-Saxon political and cultural life. Before discussing their Saxon 
raids and settlement in England we shall turn to a consideration of the 
Northmen as a group and of their influence upon West European civi- 
lization. 

IV. THE NORSE MIGRATIONS 

The last remnant of the Warrior Folk of the West remained in Den- 
mark and Scandinavia. These people, called the Norse (Northmen or The origins 
Vikings), were the ancestors of the present-day Danes, Norwegians, and Northmen 
Swedes. In the eighth century they were just emerging from the primitive 
Neolithic conditions which their isolation had left undisturbed. As their 
lands had little agricultural value, they had early turned to the sea to 
supplement their scanty harvests. In the eighth century the formation 
of kingdoms and the pressure of a growing population launched them 
on a career of expansion, raids, and colonization which lasted two cen- 
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turies. Thoroughgoing pagans, they let nothing stand in their way, neither 
the armed forces of the lands they attacked nor the sanctity of churchmen 
who called upon them to halt. 

The Norse far surpassed all other European peoples in their daring and 
Norse skiil skill as navigators. Their boats w'ere small and had no decks, ranged 
**gSon ^ hundred feet in length, were from four to six feet deep, 

and carried from one to two hundred men. They were propelled by oars 
—sixteen to sixty-four on a side — and used an auxiliary sail only when 
the wind was favorable. In these open boats, assembled in fleets large and 
small, they ravaged the coasts of Europe, sailed into the Arctic Ocean 
and across the North Atlantic to Iceland, Greenland, and North America, 
and became the most destructive and fearsome invaders of the post- 
Roman world in the West. 

In addition to great skill in navigation, the military techniques and 
Military valor of the Northmen made them more than a match for any of the 
‘-'ivilized European peoples until the latter were able to build adequate 
Northmen fortifications. The raiders were armed with great battle-axes and bows 
and arrows, and were the first to wear coats of mail. They were skilled 
horsemen and often robbed the invaded countryside of its horses to carry 
their depredations to areas they could not reach by boat. Ingenious siege 
tactics enabled them to ravage cities as well as unprotected country 
regions. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries the Northmen reached the 
Early raids Orkney, Shetland, and Faroe Islands and Scotland, but their greatest 
^'elghth^ '"dds did not begin until in the latter part of the eighth century. The 
and ninth first onslaught against the Franks took place in 779, against Britain in 
centuries) beginning of the ninth century, large bands were leaving the 

fiords of Scandinavia each spring to sack the civilized lands of Western 
Europe. Britain, Germany, France, and Spain were attacked time and 
again, and even Ireland did not escape their fury. Cities were taken by 
storm and plundered. Paris itself was pillaged in 845. No locality, unless 
it were far inland, had any guarantee of safety. About the only relief 
that the West European peoples could secure was by bribery. Large sums 
Western of money were raised for this purpose by special taxes, as in Anglo-Saxon 
England and late Carolingian France, but this merely stimulated the 
drive ofT the invaders’ appetites. In the lands that fell most completely under the 
iina us scourge, political organization, such as it was, disintegrated 

rapidly, commerce became ever more fitful, and wealth declined. “From 
(he fury of the Northmen, good Lord, deliver u.s,” became a special 
prayer in the Church service, 

However, the middle of the ninth century witnessed the beginning of 
permanent Norse colonization in some of the regions they regularly at- 
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Following the raids of the ninth century, the Northmen launched a series 
of colonizing expeditions which encircled Western Christendom and crossed 
the North Atlantic to Iceland and North America. The most important areas 
occupied were (i) eastern England, (2) Normandy, (3) central Russia, and 
(4) southern Italy and Sicily. Their routes illustrate the Northmen’s role in 
the development of medieval commerce 

tacked. In 851 the Danes (as due Norse who raided England were called) 
wintered for the hrst time on the Isle of Thanet. Within a generation Norse 
they had conquered the kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, and East 
Anglia, establishing themselves as permanent masters. The Treaty of (t) 
Wedmore, drawn up in 879 by Alfred of Wessex (together with a second England 
agreement in 886), defined the boundary between the Anglo-Saxon lands 
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and the Danelaw, as the conquerors’ territory was called, and established 
a working relationship between the two peoples. 

The cessation of Norse raids on England which followed Wedmore 

(2) led to a concentration of the Vikings upon the coasts of France. The 

France invaders’ strength increased and during the first decade of the tenth 

century they settled on lands they had conquered in northern France. 
Finally, Charles the Simple, King of the West Franks, ceded in 911 what 
is now Normandy to the Norse leader Rollo (Hrolf), who became Duke 
of Normandy and a vassal of Charles. Rollo adopted Christianity as part 
of the treaty requirements, and as one of the most powerful lords of the 
West Frankish state, he became a factor of increasing importance in its 
subsequent evolution. 

Striking out to the east, the Northmen established the Varangian route 

( 3 ) across central Russia to the Black Sea in the ninth century. In this area 

Russia • reduced many Slavic peoples to subjection and created numerous 

small principalities, the most important of which were Novgorod, near 
the Gulf of Finland, and Kiev, far to the south on the Dnieper River. 
The Russ (as the Slavs called the Norse intruders) ultimately reached 
the Black Sea and Constantinople. Although these Northmen were even- 
tually absorbed by the Slavs whom they ruled, their states in central 
Russia became the nucleus from which developed in the later Middle 
Ages the Empire of the Russias. 

The real contribution of the Northmen to European civilization was 
Cintribu- their influence upon commerce and politics. Their activities were by no 
Northmen tneans limited to pillaging. They conducted an extensive trade with dis- 
to Western tant lands, from Iceland in the North to the Byzantine Empire in the 
civijzation The revival of commerce in Northwestern Europe during the 

(I) ninth and tenth centuries was due chiefly to their initiative. They did 
revival of much, relatively, to promote a commercial revival in this area as did 
commerce the Italian cities to encourage trade in the Mediterranean during the 
Crusades and immediately thereafter. At the time of the Norse raids the 
Franks were an agricultural people and Christian trade had been driven 
off the Mediterranean Sea by Muslim pirates. The Northmen not only 
developed commercial activities in Northern Europe but also brought 
Northern Europe into contact with the Black Sea, Constantinople, and 
the Levant. They made Novgorod into a northern Venice long before 
the real Venice became queen, of the Mediterranean trading cities. They 
established important trading posts at Danzig, Stettin, Liibeck, Hamburg, 
Bruges, London, and other northern centers, and in many other ways laid 
the foundations of modern European commerce. 

The commercial empire created by: the Northmen thus straddled West- 
ern Europe. It rivaled, if it did not exceed, the dominions of the later 
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Hanse cities of the North or the Italian cities of the South. The Norse 
merchants carried to the South and East furs, amber, walrus ivory, whale- 
bone, and whale oil, and brought back silks, tapestries, spices, and other 
goods characteristic of the Levant. 

The direct and indirect political results of the Norse migrations were 
far-reaching. The terribly destructive character of their raids terminated 
all serious attempts at royal centralization and made feudalism trium- 
phant. The Carolingian attempt to restore the political unity of Western 
Europe, hopeless as it seemed under Charlemagne’s weak successors, 
came to an abrupt end as the result of Norse attacks. The necessity of 
building strong fortifications to check Viking onslaughts helped to pro- 
duce the feudal castle and the type of warfare with which it was asso- 
ciated. 

On the other hand, once the Northmen became civilized they displayed 
extraordinary political ability. The Duchy of Normandy, which Rollo 
won from Charles the Simple, was by far the most efficiently organized 
feudal area in France. Its superior organization in the eleventh century 
helped its duke, Wilham the Conqueror, to gain possession of England. 
That accomplished, William introduced Norman institutions into his 
English realm and thereby created the first system of centralized royal 
law in Western Europe. 

V. THE NEW ATTACK FROM ASIA 

After the attack of Attila and his Huns collapsed in the fifth century, 
Central Europe was relatively free of Asiatic invaders until the latter part 
of the sixth century, when the Avars, established in the Danube Valley 
by 567, raided far into Western Europe and tlie Byzantine Empire. 
Charlemagne broke their power between 791 and 797, and established 
a “march” to defend the southeastern frontiers of his Empire. Again, for 
almost a century, Central Europe was untroubled by Asiatic invasion. 
In 894, however, a new people, the Magyars, or Hungarians, inaugurated 
another series of destructive raids, operating as of old from a base in the 
Danube Valley. Their attacks coincided with the height of Norse pres- 
sure on Western Europe and contributed greatly to the advancement of 
feudal conditions. 

The Magyars were distant kinsmen of the Huns and Avars, belonging 
to the Ural-Altaic language group, of which the Turks also were mem- 
bers. The homeland of these peoples ^ was in the great Eurasiatic Plain, 
east of the Urals and the Caspian Sea. By the middle of the eighth cen- 
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MAP 37. THE COMING OF THE MAGYARS 

The Magyars, an Asiatic people hard pressed by the Petchenegs (Patzinaks) 
behind them, took possession of the central Danubian Plain in the ninth 
century. Thereafter, they raided far and wide in Western Europe, contribut- 
ing directly to the collapse of law and order and the rise of feudalism 

tury, the Magyars had probably reached southern Russia, occupying the 
territory between the Kuban and the Don rivers. Population movements 
and political changes in their rear, involving such Central Asiatic peoples 
Extent as the Petchenegs and Kumans, compelled the Magyars to migrate into 
Eurapeaii Slavic lands of the lower Danube. By the end of the eighth century, 
conquests they occupied the middle Danube and in 894 made their first great raid 
on the Slavic empire of Moravia (present-day Bohemia) . A cattle-raising, 
hard-fighting Mongoloid people, their excellent horsemen swept every- 
thing before them. Moravia fell before their onslaughts in 907. The scat- 
tered Slavic population of the open plain had been conquered even 
earlier, and provided the Magyar overlords with peasant labor. Through- 
out the first half of the tenth century, Thuringia, Bavaria, and Swabia 
in Germany, Burgundy and Italy, the Byzantine lands as far as Con- 
stantinople itself, and even the Russian principality of Kiev and the 
Russian traders along the Varangian route-all felt their savage blows. 
Christendom added yet another prayer to its growing litany: “From the 
arrows of the Hungarian!:, good Lord, deliver us.” 

In 955, however, the German Emperor Otto I destroyed a great Mag- 
yar force in the famous battle of the Lechfeld (near Augsburg in South 
GerraJiny ) . This defeat ended the Magyar raids. Thereafter, the Asiatics 
adapted themselves to the political and social conditions of Eastern 
Europe and gradually adopted Roman Christianity. Under Stephen I 
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(997--I038), they erected a great state in what is today Hungary. Its polit- The battle 
ical organization was modeled upon the Franlcish, Empire of Charle- 
magne and did not succumb as completely to feudal influences as the and the 
older states of the West. The Magyars themselves comprised only a small o£ ' 
part of the population of their kingdom atrd as the Middle Ages devel- Hungary 
oped were largely absorbed by their Slavic subjects. 

The Magyar and Norse invasions of the ninth and tenth centuries in- 
augurated a period of confusion in Western Europe. Under such pres- Results of 
sure, the Frankish attempt to restore unity to the West was completely and^oSe*^ 
frustrated, feudalism became the dominant form of social and political mvasions: 
organization, agrarianism became the rule, and everywhere strong castles ‘ 
and fortified towns arose. These fortified dwellings became the strong- 
holds of the nobles who built them and served to accelerate political 
decentralization. Under such conditions, the feudal states of medieval 
Europe took form. 

VI. THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE WEST 

DURING THE TENTH AND ELEVENTH CENTURIES 

The tenth and eleventh centuries witnessed the establishment of feudal- 
ism and the manorial system, the creation of the Holy Roman Empire Political and 
and the advancement of Papal claims to secular control over the West, 
the culmination of Norse and Hungarian Expansion, the foundatioir of the West, 
medieval France, the Norman conquests of England and southern Italy, 
the establishment of the Hungarian, Polish, and Russian states, the height 
of Spanish Islam and the Byzantine Empire, and the beginnings of Turk- 
ish control over the Eastern caliphate. In these centuries the “Dark Age” 
of Western culture ended and the beginnings of an esthetic and intellec- 
tual renaissance rtiay be observed. Practically all these developments tended 
to round out the medieval pattern of civilization. In the next centuiy, 
however, the growth of town life and a burgher class, the Crusades and 
their stimulation of trade, the exploration of non-European lands, and 
the rise of the North Italian cities, set in motion a new series of forces 
which, during the succeeding generations, destroyed the medieval pattern. 

With them, indeed, began the dissolution of the medieval Christian 

world and the creation of modern West European civilization. For these iioOtendof 

reasons, the year iioo may be regarded as terminating roughly the for- 

mative period of medieval Western civilization. Accordingly, we shall of medieval 

devote the following section to a review of the major political develop- 

ments in the West up to that time. 
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I. The Creation of the Medieval Empire 

From 843 (the date o£ the Treaty of Verdun) until the accession of 
The separa- Henry, Duke of Saxony, as King of the Germans in 919, the history of 
casiern^aiid is a melancholy tale. The tradition of the unity of 

western Charlemagne’s realm survived the disruption of his actual Empire, so 
Franks descendants in the east and west jealously fought for the old 

Imperial title and, when successful, believed themselves to be perpetuating 
the lost union. Meanwhile, the political interests, language, and cultural 
forms of the East Franks were becoming radically different from those 
of their kinsmen in the west. Attacks by Northmen, Slavs, and Hun- 
garians intensified the decay of society on both sides of the Rhine. The 
Final f ml o£ last of the German Carolingians died in 91 1, two generations before 
Charlemagne’s last direct descendant died in France. Thus in the early 
tenth century the old line was broken in Germany, the old society had 
disappeared, and the Germans themselves were beset on all sides by 
vicious enemies. 

This was the beginning of medieval Germany, War frequently results 
Accession of in the creation of a spirit of common enterprise and interests among a 
iSigS the hs modern form, this spirit is known as nationalism. The elec- 

Germans: tion of Henry of Saxony as King of the East Franlcs (whom we shall 
**ning of hereafter call the Germans) provided a leader who could give form and 
medieval direction to such a movement. Henry I, known also as Henry the Fowler, 
Germany (.Jjg German kingdom of the Middle Ages during his short rule 

from 919 to 936. At his accession Germany was really a collection of 
four great tribal duchies (Saxony, Franconia, Swabia, and Bavaria), ton 
gether with some lesser states under more or less independent rulers. 
Henry produced a degree of internal unity by subordinating the dukes 
of these duchies, and cemented that unity by waging vigorous war against 
the still active barbarian invaders. 

In 927 he began a great eastward drive against the Slavs, an attack 
Expansion of which proceeded successfully for fifty-six years before it finally bogged 
thTtcmh ill Millie of a quasi-nadonal outburst of Slavic power. From the 

century lands M^on by his victories he created two frontier marches, Branden- 
burg and Meissen, the former of which eventually became the nucleus 
of modern Prussia. He also set up the March of Schleswig against the 
Danes and the East March {pstmar\, Austria) against the Hungarians. 
Henry’s successes against Slavs and Hungarians were continued by his 
son, Otto I, who in the battle of the Lechfeld in 955 terminated the 
Hungarian threat. Further, Henry captured Lorraine (old Lotharingia) 
from the West Franks in 925 and thus extended German territory west- 
wards across the Rhine. The Germans held this advantage over the 
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French until the seventeenth century, when the modern conflict for its 
possession (which helped to bring on the Great War of 1914-1918) began. 

Henry succeeded in uniting the German duchies into at least a rudimen- 
tary state. At the same time, he brought into the German realm terri- 
tories which later were to provide many of Germany’s leaders and 
problems. 

Otto I (called the Great) carried on Henry’s policies. Unlike his 
father, however, Otto relied upon the support of the Church in reducing Ottothe 
the German dukes to subservience, supplanted them by members of his 
own family when possible, and established a harmonious relationship tion of the 
with Rome and Italy. In 962, after rescuing the Pope from some of his 
enemies, Otto was rewarded with the crown of the Roman Emperor, Medieval 
as Charlemagne had been before him. Otto’s empire, later called the 
Holy Roman Empire, did not, like Charlemagne’s, quickly disappear. 

Otto’s coronation at Rome marked the real beginning of the “Medieval 
Empire,” the Middle Ages’ counterpart of Classical Rome. The Medieval 
Empire, comprising Germany and Italy, proved to be more than a Historical 
resuscitated ghost. Because it demanded constant . attention from the 
German rulers, distracting their attention from purely German problems. Empire 
this Empire delayed greatly the evolution of both Germany and Italy 
into well-integrated national states. Imperial interests also brought the 
German emperors into conflict with the Papacy, and permitted the 
secular ambitions of the great ecclesiastics to interfere with the normal 
political development of the German people. Furthermore, the Empire 
was not based upon a community of cultural interests between Germany 
and Italy, nor did it embrace a territory which was naturally adapted to 
political unity. For these reasons, Otto’s creation must be regarded as a 
baneful influence in Central Europe throughout the medieval and early 
modern ages. 

Possessing secular control over northern Italy, Otto also sought to 
dominate the Papacy. He attempted to reform the Papal See, and asserted Origins of 
that the Pope could not be elected without Imperial consent. Although 
successful in these things, he actually inaugurated a bitter and prolonged Empire 
contest between Pope and Emperor which weakened medieval Germany 
and Italy. 

Despite this, Otto completed his father’s attempt to create a German 
state and people. Moreover, he made the German people imperially- Germany 
minded. At his death in 973 Germany was the best-organized and the 
strongest state in Western Europe and its future seemed bright. Its foes 
had ceased their attacks: the Slavs were in retreat and the Hungarians 
had settled down on the Hungarian Plain. A system of frontier protection 
— the marks— provided Germany proper with a measure of protection 
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against a renewal of the depredations of the preceding generations. The 
Emperor had used the Church to reduce the power of hi,s nobles, and had 
also deinon,strated his ability to coerce the Pope. It was with good reason 
that Otto was called “the Great.” 

The next Emperor, Otto II, strengthened the frontiers, sought to in- 
crease Imperial power within Germany, and attacked the Byzantines and 
Muslims in southern Italy and Sicily, hoping to expand the Empire in 
that direction. However, the Slavs living east of Germany put an end 
to German eastward expansion for more than a century. In the next 
Emperor’s reign, the new Polish state created by Bolislav I (992-1025) 
robbed Germany of much eastern territory, including most of the Mark 
of Brandenburg. In spite of these things, the German Empire at the end 
of the first Christian millennium was close to the zenith of its power. 

The Saxon line of emperors, founded by Henry I, ended in 1024 and 
the Franconian, or Salian, dynasty, founded by Conrad II, took its place, 
ruling until 1125. Conrad compelled the Polish king to pay him 
homage, and won Burgundy in southeastern France from the Capetians. 
As a result of the last acquisition the Empire comprised three major 
regions — Germany, Italy, and Burgundy — and remained so until the four- 
teenth century. A rebellion of the great nobles compelled the next ruler, 
Henry III, to take personal possession of three of the five duchies into 
which the Empire was divided— an important step towards royal centrali- 
zation. By defeating the new Hungarian kingdom, Henry rendered it 
momentarily subordinate to Germany, and made possible the extension 
of the East Mark (Austria) to its final limits. Thus the Empire attained 
its maximum territorial extent about 1050. 

During the second half of the eleventh century a major conflict arose 
between the Papacy and the Empire which considerably weakened the 
latter. Generally called the Investiture Struggle, this conflict may be 
traced to Henry Ill’s appointment of a Pope in 1048. Actually open 
strife broke out between Henry IV and Pope Gregory VII in 1075, and 
did not end until the Concordat of 'Worms of 1122, long after both of 
its original principals were dead. It will be discussed in the following 
section.^ Here we are interested only in identifying it with Otto the 
Great’s policy in uniting Papal Italy to the German state. Because the 
great German nobles were vitally interested in anything that would 
weaken Imperial power, they supported the Papacy. The immediate 
result was civil war and relative anarchy in Germany. Although the 
Empire eventually revived, new divisions had appeared and new prob- 
lems, some of them insoluble, were formulated. 
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2. The Growth of the Papacy 

The history of the Papacy, from the ninth to the twelfth century, 
falls into two periods, with the dividing line marked by the accession 
of Pope Leo IX in 1048. Prior to this date, the Papal power, like so 
many institutions of Western Europe, had been a victim of the troubled 
conditions of the times. Isolated by repeated political changes and in- 
creasing difficulties of communication, the Papacy could not actually 
uphold its claims to spiritual control of the Christian world. Even though 
a considerable amount of missionary activity was successfully carried out, 
the new converts tended to form regional churches, to a great extent 
free from Roman control. Even the old established sees north of the Alps 
followed this course. The difficulty of maintaining regular relations be- 
tween the head of Western Christendom and his flock, coupled with 
political anarchy and the growth of feudalism, made it impossible for 
the local churches to regulate their clergy effectively. 

The Papacy was successively under the influence of the Carolingians 
and the medieval German emperors, and at the same time w'as subjected 
to the feudal rivalries of the Italian nobles. The power of the Pope fell 
to its lowest point in this period. 

The attempt of Otto the Great to reform the Papacy in 961-964 was 
only temporarily successful. The election of a Pope was made subject 
to Imperial approval, a move which seriously weakened the Papacy, 
since it marked the real beginning of Imperial control over its secular 
activities. Henry III in 1046 found three rival claimants to the Papal 
chair. He discarded all three and brought about the election of a German 
bishop as Clement II. The next three Popes were practically royal ap- 
pointees, yet the first of them, Leo IX, inaugurated the struggle between 
Papacy and Empire. The Papacy not only sought freedom from Imperial 
control but attempted to put its own house in order. In both directions 
it was eminently successful, gradually increasing its power until the 
fourteenth century. 

In this revival of the Papacy, the ideals of the Cluniac Congregation 
were paramount. From the Abbey of Cluny, founded in Burgundy in 
910, had developed a great organization of more than 300 monasteries 
scattered throughout Western Europe. Although established under the 
Benedictine Rule, Cluny, according to its charter, was entirely free of 
lay control, could choose its own abbot, and was responsible only to the 
Pope. From the beginning it upheld the independence of the clergy from 
secular control and the supremacy of the Papacy in the Church. It also 
instituted various measures of clerical reform, thereby eliminating abuses 
which had crept into the ecclesiastical system as a result of the demorali- 
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zation of the times. As the fame of the Cluniac movement spread, many 
monasteries, old and new, sought to become affiliated with it and to 
receive priors chosen by its abbot. Although the Cluniac movement was 
essentially monastic, it had considerable influence on the development 
of the Church as a whole. 

From 1049 until his death in 1085 the monk Hildebrand, ultimately 
The role of Pope Gregory VII, strove to spread the Cluniac reforms throughout 
(™"Greg! Western Christendom. So successful were his efforts that they inaugu- 
ory vif) rated a new era for Church and Papacy alike, culminating in the pon- 
tificate of Innocent III (1198-1216). 

Leo IX (Pope from 1048 to 1054) was himself an ardent reformer and 
Leo IX and moreover made Hildebrand his chief adviser, a position the latter held 
"'U.te.'s successors until 1073, wheii he became Pope himself. In 1054 
Papal occurred the final schism between the Greek and Roman churches. In 
reform Nicholas II allied the Papacy with the Normans of southern 

Italy, thus securing support which would enable him to throw off 
Imperial control. He also issued a decree which stipulated that Papal 
elections should be carried out by the leading clerical officials of the chief 
Roman churches, and by them alone. Nicholas also endeavored to exer- 
' cise greater control over the bishops and other high officials of the entire 
Western Church. 

Rivalry of Emperor and Pope broke out into open conflict in the 
The out- dispute over lay investiture between Gregory VII and the German Em- 
'^conflict Henry IV. The position of the German churchmen was of great 

between moment to Henry, for they controlled valuable lands which represented 
vnTnd portion of Imperial power and wealth. Under his predecessors, 

Henry IV the election of bishops had been carefully controlled by the State and, 
although the actual election was left in the hands of the cathedral chap- 
ters of clerics, the bishops-elect (as feudal vassals holding land of the 
Empire) were forced to receive their lands and secular immunities from 
the Emperor himself (lay investiture) . On the other hand, no clear dis- 
tinction had yet been made between the secular properties and spiritual 
powers of the bishop-elect in the actual “investiture” ceremony, per- 
formed by the Emperor. This definitely infringed upon the spiritual 
claims of the Church. Furthermore, many unworthy and undesirable 
men became powerful ecclesiastics merely because they were pleasing 
to the Emperor. 

It was against this “lay investiture” that Gregory Vll protested in 1075. 
The tempo- With disaffected nobles on his hands, Henry could not permit control 
rary victory Church officials and their lands to slip from him. The conflict lasted 
Papacy for a decade. Gregory resorted to excommunication (forbidding Henry 
the enjoyment of the rites of the Church) and deposition. Blocked by 
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the rebellion of his vassals, who attempted to profit from his embarrass- 
ment, Henry was compelled at first to offer abject apologies and prom- 
ises of reform, by which he regained his old position. Then, having over- 
come his disaffected nobles, Henry again defied the Pope, was again ex- 
communicated, and finally in 1081 marched upon Rome itself. He forced 
Gregory to flee to the Castle of St. Angelo, and had another Pope of his 
own choice elected. Gregory was rescued by the Normans, yet died in 
exile in 1085. 

Although Henry was nominally victorious in this struggle, Gregory 
succeeded in setting forces in motion which eventually debased the Im- The final 
perial power before the Roman See. By 1122 the Papacy was strong 
enough to settle the investiture problem by a compromise, the famous Concordat 
Concordat of Worms. By this agreement, although the Emperor retained 
the right to invest prelates with their lands and secular immunities, these 
were clearly distinguished from their spiritual powers, over which the 
Emperor had no control. The Emperor’s interests were protected by the 
granting of permission to nominate candidates to the prelates’ positions 
and to have the elections held in the presence of his representative. A 
somewhat similar agreement had earlier been concluded with the English 
and French kings. 

As a result of the Investiture Struggle Papal control of the transalpine 
bishops was increased and the Church tended to become a great inter- 
national state. At the same time, the Empire was weakened by freeing 
bishops to a certain extent from the Emperor’s control. 

The rising tide of enthusiasm aroused by these ecclesiastical reforms 
produced its first major result in 1095. In that year Pope Urban II, ad- TheCm- 
dressing a Church Council at Clermont in France, called for a great expression 
crusade to recover the Holy Land from the infidel. The response was of Papal 
immediate, and in the following year the First Crusade began. Later we 
shall have much to say about the Crusades and their influence upon 
Western civilization in general.^ Here it is only necessary to point out 
that as great religious movements they increased the power of the 
Papacy, enhanced the Pope’s prestige as the leader of Western Christen- 
dom, and so contributed directly to the formation of the supremely 
powerful Church of the thirteenth century. Thus, by the end of the first The Church 
phase of Western civilization the Church had become the most important 
institution of Western .society and was rapidly increasing in power. 

iSee pp. 457-4fiJ- , 
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3. The Foundations of Medieval France 

The kingdom of France, dating from the division of Charlemagne’s 
Empire, emerged much more slowly than Germany or England. The 
territory which Charles the Bald acquired by the Treaty of Verdun was 
poorly organized and lacked almost completely any elements of royal 
centralization. The troubled times which followed, marked by Norse 
raids and the claims of a powerful nobility, accelerated the progress of 
feudalism. By the tenth century, France was a completely feudalized land. 

During that century the most progesssive regions in France were Nor- 
mandy and the County of Paris. Rollo, Duke of Normandy, adopted 
Christianity as part of the terms by which he received his duchy in 911 
and took the name Robert. Under his able leadership and that of his suc- 
ce-ssors, Normandy was rapidly subjected to its duke’s will. Although 
the major principles of its organization were feudal, they were tempered 
in the direction of the centralization of power. Larger than the County 
of Paris and less involved in the internal politics of the French nobility, 
Normandy became one of the greatest of the French fiefs. 

When Hugh Capet was crowned King of France in 987 he possessed 
the legal position and moral power of kingship, but his control of the 
greater vassals was negligible. France was merely a collection of great 
feudal states — Normandy, Brittany, Aquitaine, Toulouse, Burgundy, and 
Flanders— the rulers of which regarded themselves as practically inde- 
pendent of their nominal sovereign. Furthermore, Hugh’s own domain 
was by no means the largest of these holdings. 

Hugh and his successors were unable to increase their power, but they 
did prepare the way for the royal centralization of the twelfth century. 
That they were able to accomplish even this was due to a series of fortu- 
nate circumstances and above all to their skill in framing a satisfactory 
progiMm. The central location of the County of Paris, the unbroken line 
of Capetian descent, and the direction of Norman expansion towards 
England rather than against Paris, facilitated the aggrandizement of 
Capetian territory and power. The early Capetians circumvented the 
right of the nobility to elect the king by supervising the election of their 
olde.st sons and granting them royal powers during their own lifetime. 
They also secured the support of the French churchmen, whom they 
closely associated with the Crown. During the eleventh century the 
Capetian monarchs carefully placed their own followers in the more 
important bishoprics and monastic offices, with the result that French 
churchmen supported the Crown not only against the nobles but even 
against the Pope himself. Moreover, as the new burgher class began to 
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To illustrate (i) the relatively minute area actually controlled by the Cape- 
tians, (2) the slightly larger territory owing allegiance to the Capetians, and 
(3) great regions of medieval France (Flanders, Normandy, Aquitaine, 


arise with the revival of town life, the Capetians aided it in many ways, 
thus acquiring another prop for royal power. 

Nevertheless, France remained divided and its monarchy perilously 
weak until the accession of Louis VI in 1108. During his reign of twenty- Louis VI, 
nine years he forcefully compelled obedience from his vassals and re- 
formed the administration of his own duchy. It was he, not Hugh Capet, kingdom 
who became the real founder of the kingdom of France. At the end of 
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our period, then, France, like the Papacy, was in the process of becom- 
ing a great medieval state. 

4. The Norman Conquests 

Of all the Northmen who established themselves in different parts of 
Theimpnr- Europe during the tenth century, those who settled along the Channel 
''’Normlns France played the most outstanding role in Western history. 

Although newcomers from Scandinavia continued to arrive until the 
middle of the tenth century, by 1100 the people of Normandy were 
scarcely distinguishable from their French neighbors in language or 
customs. The political organization of their duchy, however, was far 
more centralized and efficient than that of any other French fief, and 
even surpassed that of the king’s own domain. The dukes who followed 
- Rollo * increased their control over their vassals, extended the boundaries 
of their duchy, and made it the strongest as well as the most feared of 
the Capetian fiefs. 

In the early eleventh century, ambitious Normans migrated to the 
Norman Mediterranean, where they carved out a new realm— the Norman king- 
during'the Sicily. Reaching its height both on the mainland and in Sicily 

eleventh during the twelfth century, this kingdom became a center of reviving 
century activity. In 1066 the Normans who had remained in France ex- 

tended their domains by the conquest of England. Ruling England as 
efficiently as they ruled Normandy, the successors of William the Con- 
queror laid the foundations for the medieval kingdom of England. 

The Nortnans in South Italy and Sicily 
In the early eleventh century, Italy consisted of many relatively small 
states over which, there was no strong centralized power. The Byzantine 
Empire Still maintained a shadowy rule over the south, and recently Otto 
the Great had established a claim to suzerainty over the Papacy and 
the north. Sicily was controlled by the Muslims, who had acquired it in 
the eighth century. Everywhere in Italy, but especially in the south, petty 
warfare and brigandage were the rule. Such a mercenary’s paradise soon 
attracted Norman adventurers, the first of whom arrivecl about 1017. 
From mercenaries they became brigands, and from brigands conquerors. 
Led by the sons of Tancred of Hauteville, they established a Norman 
state in southern Italy before the middle of the century. Pope Leo III 
tried to discipline them, but his army was defeated. In 1059 another 
Pope, Nicholas II, reversed his predecessor’s policy by making the Nor- 
man leader, Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia and Calabria and a vassal 
r For the establishment of the Norman . duchy, sec pp. 392-393. 
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of the Papacy. By this 
bold move the Papacy 
acquired support for its 
contest with the Ger- 
man Empire. At the 
same time, the Norman 
kingdom was legiti- 
mized. The new state 
was destined to endure 
for seven centuries. 

Robert Guiscard gave 
his subjects in southern 
Italy the same kind of 
excellent rule as his fel- 
low Norman, William 
the Conqueror, gave to 
England. To him, more 
than any other individ- 
ual, the success of the 
Norman state in Italy 
was due. He greatly in- 
creased the size of his 
realm by the conquest map 39. the normans in italy and sicily 
of Sicily from the Muslims and by the extension of his Italian lands 
through expulsion of the Byzantines. As head of a well-organized state, 
Robert conceived the grandiose plan of conquering Constantinople and 
establishing a Norman Empire in the eastern Mediterranean. He put 
this plan into execution in 1081, defeated the Byzantine forces sent against 
him, and was preparing to advance on Constantinople when his overlord, 
Pope Gregory VII, called upon him for succor against the Emperor 
Elenry IV in the Investiture Struggle, Robert faithfully returned, Henry 
retreated, and the Normans occupied and sacked the Papal city. Gregory 
retired with the Norman army in order that no further violence might 
be done, and Robert returned to his Byzantine campaign. He won major 
victories over the Byzantine and Venetian fleets but died the next year 
(1085), before he could bring his great plan to fruition. 

Under Roger, Robert Guiscard’s nephew, Norman fortunes attained an 
even greater height, In 1130 Roger formally united the Norman realms 
in Sicily and Italy into one kingdom and subsequently received Papal 
recognition as its ruler. During his reign, which lasted until the middle 
of the twelfth century, his court became the center of a great cultural 
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revival, in which Christian and Muslim learning and art were brought 
together with valuable results. The Muslim geographer Idrisi worked 
there, and both literature and natural science flourished. 

Although the Norman kingdom fell into German hands at the end 
Sui-vival of of the twelfth century, it survived under one ruler or another as a political 
nineteenth century. It never again achieved the position 
it held under Roger, yet its existence influenced the political evolution 
of Italy down to the establishment of the modern Italian state. 

The Danes and Normans in England 

A century before Normandy became a fief of the French king the 
The rise of Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Wessex rose to dominance in England.^ Under 
Wessex Egbert, king from 802 to 839, Wessex compelled the other Anglo-Saxons, 
as well as the peoples of Cornwall and Wales, to admit its supremacy. 
Opportunity for converting the loosely held lands, so recently won by 
battle, into a well-organized, centralized state, however, was denied by 
the attacks of the Northmen (whom the Anglo-Saxons called Danes). 
Egbert and his successors Avere compelled to devote most of their energies 
. to repelling the invaders. 

After the middle of the ninth century, many of the Northmen began 
The raids to settle on the northern and eastern coasts, using their new homes as 
Northmen hitherto untouched parts of the island. Northumbria, 

Mercia, and East Anglia were thus occupied, and the inhabitants of 
Alfred the these regions became subject to the Danes. Alfred the Great, King of 
theTrmy Wessex (870-899), after administering a decisive defeat to the Danes, 
of Wcdmorc drew up the famous Treaty of Wedmorc of 879, by which Anglo-Saxons 
The and Danes agreed to live peaceably together. A supplementary agree- 
Danelaw mgnt of 886 established the boundary between their respective regions 
as a line running roughly from London to Liverpool. 

During the next century the people of Wessex gradually extended their 
Fusion of control over the Danelaw (the territory of the Danes), and when the 
Saxons Wave of the Norse invasion began at the end of the tenth cen- 

and Danes tury the newcomers found one state and one people ready to resist them. 

Alfred was the greatest administrator, ablest ruler, and foremost patron 
The work of learning in the entire Anglo-Saxon period. Fie reorganized the mili- 
tuVorcat syscefii, providing for a continuous defense of the realm in place of 
the traditional militia which broke up as soon as immediate danger 
passed. Fie sought to restore orderly administration in all the lands he 
ruled, and succeeded to a remarkable extent, despite the lack of institu- 
tions making centralized control possible. He compiled a body of laws, 
A For the origins of Anglo-Saxon England, see pp. 387-389. 
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drawing upon sources near and far in order to obtain regulations which 
would be suited to his people’s needs. He established a court school to 
counteract the prevailing illiteracy and ignorance, and himself translated 
numerous works from the Latin into Anglo-Saxon. 

A series of able successors continued Alfred’s work for more than a 
half-century. Gradually the powers of the Wessex kingship were increased 
at the expense of the nobles. As the Danelaw was reconquered the old 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms were not re-established. Rather, England was 
divided into a few great earldoms, each with its hereditary lord who was 
theoretically responsible to the king. A strong ruler, by holding his earls 
in close check, could attain a considerable degree of unity for the king- 
dom as a whole. On the other hand, the tendency under a weak ruler 
was for the earls to assume greater liberties and eventually to make a 
bid for complete independence. 

Such a weakling — Ethelred the Unready — came to the throne in 97S. 
During his long reign the great nobles rebelled and the Northmen took 
advantage of the kingdom’s troubles to resume their attacks. This time, 
however, it was not a series of forays by plundering war bands but an 
organized attempt at conquest. The Northmen had recently formed a 
kingdom of their own in Denmark, had adopted Christianity, and were 
now engaged in extending their suzerainty. Ethelred was forced to flee 
to Normandy in 1014 and two years later Cnut, King of Denmark, com- 
pelled the Anglo-Saxons to recognize him as King of England. Until 
1035 England thus was a part of a great Danish empire which also in- 
cluded Norway and southern Sweden. Cnut ruled well, permitting the 
English to retain most of their laws and customs, and providing a secu- 
rity which the last Anglo-Saxon monarchs were too weak to give. 

The death of Cnut in 1035 was the signal for the revival of disaffection. 
Cnut’s Danish successors were weak, the Anglo-Saxons were rebellious. 
Finally in 1042 the royal line of Wessex was restored in the person of 
Edward, known to his contemporaries as “the Confessor” and to history 
as the last of the Anglo-Saxon sovereigns who actually ruled. 

Edward had lived at the Duke of Normandy’s court during his early 
manhood, when the Danes were still in possession of England. Becoming 
King of England, he installed numerous Norman favorites in Church 
and State offices. Two parties — ^the Anglo-Saxon and the Norman — were 
formed and a new source of conflict arose. The great Anglo-Saxon earls, 
jealous of the Normans, planned their revenge but weakened the king- 
dom in doing so. An attempt to oust the Norman Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and replace him with an Anglo-Saxon merely added the Pope as 
an enemy of the Anglo-Saxon party. 
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A crisis developed immediately after the death of Edward in 1066. 
Two claimants to the throne (Harold of Wessex and William, Duke of 
Normandy) and one would-be conqueror (Harold Hardrada of Norway) 
entered the lists. Harold of Wessex was elected by the English nobles and 
immediately organized his realrn for defense. An attack by Harold of 
Norway was repulsed in September in the north of England and the 
Norwegian leader was killed in the battle. William of Normandy, his 
expedition blessed by the Pope, landed in southern England in early 
October and Harold wheeled his forces to meet him. The long march 
of the Anglo-Saxon levy, the urgency of the situation (which did not 
permit Harold to wait for reinforcements), and William’s superior 
strategy decided the outcome at the battle of Hastings, where Harold fell 
with an arrow through his eye. William proceeded to London and there 
the frightened Anglo-Saxon nobles elected him king. The conquest of 
England was not completed until 1075, but the Anglo-Saxon period of 
English history ended with the accession of the Norman Duke. 

Norman power, already the strongest in France, now was extended 
to England. William the Conqueror ruled both parts of his realm with 
skill and sagacity. Possibly the greatest of the Normans, William reor- 
ganized England in such a fashion as to leave a permanent mark upon 
its political character. Under the Anglo-Saxons England had developed 
only a rudimentary feudalism. The relations between the king and his 
earls were not based upon the tenure of land; they represented only 
personal contracts. In France, and especially in Normandy, feudalism had 
become firmly entrenched in the century prior to 1066. William intro- 
duced feudalism to England and improved upon it there by compelling 
all lords, whether they held their lands directly from him or not, to 
swear allegiance to the king before all others. This device gave English 
feudalism a degree of centralization wholly lacking on the Continent, 
and explains the relatively rapid development of the English kingship. 

Although William gave Norman nobles positions of power and lands 
taken from recalcitrant Englishmen, he treated his English subjects with 
great consideration, even permitting them to retain their own laws. He 
fortified his position by building castles, garrisoned with his retainers, in 
all parts of the land, and also by taking over the Anglo-Saxon institu- 
tion of the sheriff and making it the basis of his administration. The great 
earldoms were broken up and the shires (counties) became the unit of 
royal organization. The sheriff (shire-reeve), as the king’s representative 
in the shire, was made responsible for administration, finances, and jus- 
tice. Although William’s desire to strengthen the Crown led him to re- 
strict Papal influence, he won the support of the English churchmen and 
used them unstintingly in advancing royal interests. 
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At his death in 1087, William left a consolidated kingdom to his son, 
William II. Normandy was given to his eldest son, Robert, thus dividing 
the Norman realm into two parts. Under William II and his brother, 
Henry I, England continued to prosper. In iio6 Henry conquered Nor- 
mandy from his weak brother, under whom it had declined greatly, and 
thus reunited the Norman holdings in Western Europe. The following 
year he came to an agreement with the Papacy over the problem of lay 
investiture, the terms of which closely resembled the Concordat of Worms 
of 1122. Gradually Norman and Anglo-Saxon drew together, and a new 
Eitgland emerged. With Henry’s death in 1135, however, civil war broke 
out and the kingship rapidly declined in power. Recovery was delayed 
until 1154. 

Thanks to William the Conqueror and his successors, as well as to its 
insularity, England made greater progress towards statehood than France, 
Germany, or Italy. Although located on the outer fringe of Western 
Europe, the Danish and Norman conquests, as well as membership in 
the Roman Catholic Church, drew it into the current of Western civi- 
lization. Although it did not become a first-class power until the opening 
of the modern age, its progress was continuous from the Norman Con- 
quest onward. 

j. Other European Peoples 

We have now completed our survey of those peoples — the Germans, 
French, Normans, and English — who contributed most directly to me- 
dieval Western civilization between 900 and i too. Beyond them, in the 
West as well as East, dwelt other peoples who if they did not actually 
participate in the new civilization at least strongly influenced its current. 
To them we now turn our attention. 

In the early tenth century the Poles, a Slavic people, inhabited the 
region bounded roughly by the Oder and the Dvina, the Carpathians and 
the Baltic Sea. Attacked by the Germans, they lost many lands and peo- 
ple. Bolislav I (992-1025) not only succeeded in erecting a Polish state 
but also conquered many of the neighboring Slavs and recaptured much 
of the territory lost to the Germans. This rapid surge of Polish power 
stopped the eastward expansion of the Germans until the middle of the 
twelfth century. Its nobles having been converted to Greek Orthodox 
Christianity in the tenth century, Poland helped to diffuse that religion 
throughout Northeastern Europe. Following a division of the kingdom 
in 1138, Poland entered a period of decline which lasted until the four- 
teenth century, when it once more became a major European power. 

Southeast of Poland, in the Great Russian Plain, lived the Russians, 
products of Norse and Slav assimilation. In the tenth century Kiev be- 
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came the greatest of the Russian principalities and under its Grand 
Dukes retained its primacy until the latter part of the twelfth century. 
In 1240 it was destroyed by the Tatars from Asia. With Kiev’s decline, 
the center of Russian power, until then located on the southern steppe, 
shifted northwards into tlie forest zone around Moscow. Here, far from 
Constantinople, which had contributed so much to the development 
of the early Russ, the foundations of modern Russia were laid. The 
Grand Duchy of Muscovy, however, did not become important until the 
fourteenth century, after a period of Mongol occupation. 

The Byzantine Empire revived at the end of the ninth century under 
the able leadership of the Macedonian dynasty. From then until the end 
of the eleventh century it was at the height of its prosperity and power. 
Bulgarians and Serbs were conquered and, thanks to the activities of the 
Russ in the East and of the Venetians in the West, Byzantine trade 
flourished. Before the eleventh century ended, however, attacks by the 
Normans of Sicily and by the Turks and the Slavs, created difficulties 
which the Eastern Empire never solved. The Crusades further com- 
plicated the situation. However, between 900 and 1100 the Byzantine 
Empire was the foremost power in Europe and its civilization far sur- 
passed anything in the West. Through trade relations with the Venetians, 
Byzantine civilization now began to influence Western Europe. 

The Hungarians, situated between the Germanic Empire on the one 
hand and the Byzantine on the other, created their state and adopted 
Roman Catholic Christianity at the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Their development was strongly affected by the movements of the Slavs 
from the Balkan Peninsula and the Asiatic Tatars and Turks. In the 
medieval period Hungary was mainly a buffer state between the settled 
West and the restless East. 

Between 900 and 1100 the most polished civilizations in Europe were 
the Byzantine and the Spanish Muslim. The latter was created by a 
combination of Arabs and Berbers (a North African people early con- 
verted to Islam), in which the Arab element was small. By 750 only a 
small part of the peninsula (the mountainous north) remained in Chris- 
tian hands. At the time of the Abbasid conquest of the Umayyad cali- 
phate of Damascus, Spain clung to the Umayyad line and thus was cut 
off politically from the rest of Islam. From Abdurrahman III (912-961), 
who called himself “caliph of Cordoba," to about 1050, Spain enjoyed a 
brilliant culture. Its learning, literature, art, industry, and trade were 
unsurpassed in Western Europe and scarcely equaled by the Byzantines. 
Many Christian students from across the Pyrenees came to Seville and 
Cordoba to sit at the feet of infidel teachers. In this way, as well as by 
less traceable means, Muslim learning and science spread to the north. 
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In 1031 the “Western caliphate,” as Muslim rule in Spain was called, 
was broken into a number of small Moorish states. This enabled Chris- 
tian power to revive. By 1085 Alfonso VI, ruler of the Christian kingdom 
of Leon and Castile, had recovered Toledo from the Moors. The advance The 
of the Christians was steady until at the end of the fifteenth century the ^j^onquest 
last of the Moors were driven from the Iberian Peninsula and their place 
was taken by Spain and Portugal. 

Between the age of Charlemagne and the Diet of Worms Western 
civilization made important strides. As we have pointed out, there were Significance 
great population movements and new powers arose, while the effort to 9004 loT”** 
revive the Roman Empire failed. This failure, together with the confusion 
resulting from renewed barbarian invasions, led to the substitution 
throughout the greater part of the West of a feudal .society and an 
agrarian economy for the older forms of social and economic organiza- 
tion. The Medieval Empire, formed during this period, came into con- 
flict with the Papacy. New peoples, new institutions, and a gradual re- 
turn to old manners and customs — such was the nature of the age. In 
addition, the West now began to recover from the cultural decline into 
which it had been plunged by the collapse of Rome, and signs of mature 
intellectual activity were visible. 

VIL THE EARLY HISTORY OF WESTERN CULTURE, 

5OO-IIOO 

For the past four centuries Western historians have referred to the 
period from the fall of Rome to the Age of Discovery (roughly 500-1500) Origin of 
as the Middle Ages. In this they have followed the ideas of the Italian 
humanists of the Renaissance, who saw in the generations separating Ages” 
them from the secular civilization of Greece and Rome only "an epoch 
during which culture languished and brutality reigned.” We know today 
that the humanists’ judgment was clouded by their interests. While it is 
true that there was a great decline in the absolute level of culture fol- 
lowing the collapse of the Roman Empire, there was also a major shift 
in intellectual and esthetic interests. With tlie rise of the Christian Church 
and the coming of the Teutonic barbarians, the introduction of feudalism 
and the return to agrarian conditions, and the shift of the center of civi- Major de- 
lization from the Mediterranean basin to Western Europe, intellectual 
and esthetic interests were profoundly transformed. Such a major change Middle 
reepired a long period of slow growth, which lasted until the twelfth gifo^ioo 
century. Between 1100 and 1350 the new pattern of society and culture, 

^vhich we shall continue to call medieval, produced its finest fruits in 
the form of the feudal nobility and the Papacy, the castle and the cache- 
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Three civilizations — Byzantine, Muslim, and Western — developed within 
Europe between 500 and iioo. Of the three. Western civilization dominated 
by far the largest area /» Europe, but the other two were immeasurably 
superior in social and cultural achievements during this period. The radi- 
ating lines indicate the main paths by which the several civilizations influ- 
enced each other. After 1100, Western civilization expanded rapidly at the 
expense of the other two, from which it had borrowed widely 

dral. Scholastic philosophy and many literary masterpieces. Thereafter 
TlieHigh it began to disintegrate in its turn and a new period of transition ensued. 

^Agei' period of transition was not characterized by radical social and 

1100-1350 political changes such as marked the transition from the Roman to the 
medieval world, there was no cultural relapse, rather a rapid climb to- 
wards the heights of modern civilization. 

The period from 300 to 1100, in which the medieval cultural pattern 
The “Dark arose, is also frequently called the “Dark Ages.” This term may be used 
only in the sense that the years between 500 and 1100 were dark in com- 
parison with the ages that preceded and followed them. 

It is because Western Europe was essentially a pioneer society, struggling to 
Real char- develop a new country, and in the process having little time to devote to the 
things of the mind, that there lies whatever of truth exists in the term “Dark 
AgS” applied to that. period. In northwestern Europe the period was 

“dark,” not because of any lack of energy or power in its inhabitants, not 
because of any lack of promise of a rich life to come, but because these lands 
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were then, as the American frontier later, devoting their very considerable 
energies to tasks that had to be done before a cultivated society could there 
hope to exist.^ 

I. Intellectual Characteristics of the Age of Transition 

From the point of view of Classical thought, the period of transition 
was an age of degeneration, during which the achievements of the Greeks Revival of 
were forgotten and even the Roman imitations of Greek culture were 
so adulterated as to be almost Without value. That the period produced 
the foundations of a new intellectual synthesis saved it from being en- 
tirely an age of decay. Pagan secularism was greatly modified. Scientific 
curiosity and critical thought, already weakened, were gradually sub- 
merged under a revival of religious obscurantism. Scholarship became 
decadent and reminiscent, and compilations supplanted independent re- 
search. Intellectual credulity and a belief in the miraculous became com- 
mon. The ancient principles of supernaturalism, now expre-ssed in Chris- 
tian form, supplanted the attempts of the Greeks to arrive at a natural- 
istic, objective interpretation of reality. 

The popularity of rhetoric and the growing predilection for meta- 
physical speculation (the search for absolute truth) bore witness to the Theeduca- 
decline of intellectual virility. Even the lists of subjects commonly taught 
in the schools were standardized as the “seven liberal arts" — the trivium, Dark Ages 
consisting of grammar, rhetoric, and logic, and the quadrivium, compris- The “seven 
ing geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and music. Not only was the con- ‘ 
tent of this curriculum limited, but the trivium was deemed more im- 
portant than the quadrivium and the subjects themselves were treated 
with amazing superficiality. Nevertheless, they were considered necessary 
to prepare one for the study of theology, the “science” of the Middle 
Ages. The scheme of the seven liberal arts was given definite form by 
The Marriage of Philology and Mercury of Martianus Capella in the 
late fourth or early fifth century and was elaborated by Boethius and 
Cassiodorus in the sixth century. Through their influence, it became the 
accepted pattern of education during the Middle Ages. 

The decay of intellectual activity was less important, however, than 
the shifting of its orientation, which was completed during the age of The other- 
transition. With the decay of pagan institutions and the rise of the cn'tatbno'i'' 
Church to pre-eminence, intellectual interests shifted decisively in the intellectual 
direction of the otherworldly, the mysterious, the symbolic, and the 
credulous. The things of this world disappeared as subjects for respectable 
study, and thought became concerned primarily with problems that could 

1 John Hermann Randall, Jr., T&e Making of the Modem Mini; A Survey of the Intel- 
lectual Background of the Present Age, Houghton Mifflin, 1926, p. 12. 
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not be subjected to proof. In addition, the Christian outlook as developed 
by the Church Fathers placed great reliance upon allegory and symbolism 
as the mo,st valid methods of interpreting experience. As belief in miracles 
also became universal at this time, the influence of Christianity upon 
the decay of Classical thought assumed an even more positive role. 

These changes (the decline of secular thought and the shift to a super- 
Theintel- naturalist Christian orientation), combined with the transitional nature 
oVthe social, economic, and political life, explain the decay of in- 

Church tellectual activity during the Dark Ages. Nevertheless, to regard the pe- 
riod as one of unrelieved barbarism or as an age without promise would 
be an error. The Church, among whose members the great majority of 
the intellectual leaders were found, merely could not supply immediately 
an adequate substitute for Classical thought that would equal the latter 
in brilliance and comprehension. Knowledge does not grow rapidly and 
the nature of society during the Dark Ages was not such as to facilitate 
the creation of a new intellectual synthesis. In spite of this, the steps taken 
during the age of transition led directly to the great intellectual achieve- 
ments of the later Middle Ages, most outstanding of which was Scholastic 
philosophy. In addition, the Dark Ages preserved a modicum of Classical 
learning in its monasteries and cathedrals. 

a. Philosophy and Learning during the Dark Ages 

The centers of learning were monasteries like that at Monte Cassino in 
Monastic Italy, and the monastic and cathedral schools, such as those at Tours, 
dS'sSools Chartres, Fulda, St. Gall, Reichenau, York, and Canterbury. To 

them we owe the preservation of such Latin authors as survived the 
medieval period. The devout scholars in these centers were mainly con- 
cerned with questions of faith and salvation, but often used Classical 
authors as models of expression in setting forth the message of Chris- 
tianity. 

While no classification of authors from the fifth to the twelfth century 
Early medi- would be exact, it is convenient to enumerate them under the headings of 
eval scholars compilers, and philosophers. Among the leading scholars were 

Bede, Alcuin, Servatus Lupus, Gerbert, and Fulbert. The Venerable 
Bede (673-735) lived in England. Proficient in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
he is best known for his Ecclesiastical History of the English People, one 
of the last historical works to contain some traces of Classical scholarship. 
In the latter part of the eighth century, Alcuin was summoned from 
York to assume direction of Charlemagne’s court school. Fie wrote works 
on grammar, Classical scholarship, and scriptural compilations which 
were widely read. Servatus Lupus (805-862), abbot of Ferrieres, produced 
notable studies in Classical scholarship during his active life as teacher 
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and administrator. Through correspondence he helped to promote a more 
general interest in Latin literature and aided the literary revival inspired 
by Charles the Bald. He is generally regarded as the foremost humanist 
of the ninth century. At the turn of the eleventh century appeared Ger- 
bert of Aurillac, who became Pope Sylvester II, one of the keenest in- 
tellects of the medieval period. Gerbert’s pupil Fulbert (about 960-1028) 
presided over the cathedral school at Chartres in one of its most brilliant 
periods, and gave special attention to improving instruction in the seven 
liberal arts. 

John the Scot, better known as Erigena (died 877), was perhaps the 
most original mind of the ninth century. One of the few men of his day 
who could read Greek, he showed flashes of remarkable originality, 
treated theological problems with rigorous logic, and suggested that rea- 
son might have a place along with faith in arriving at ultimate truth. 
This leaning towards originality brought him into conflict with ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities and indeed personal inconvenience. Another “intellectual 
heretic” was Berenger of Tours, who lived in the middle of the eleventh 
century. He audaciously questioned the basic doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, and cast doubts upon the propriety of teaching the young ideas 
which seemed quite contrary to reason. 

Science was practically nonexistent in the Dark Ages; certainly the 
scientific attitude of mind was alien to the intellectual temper of the age. 
History degenerated into mere annalistic recordings, except when it was 
distorted by an attempt to fit it into the Christian scheme of salvation 
and enrich it with accounts of miracles. 

3. Literature and Art from joo to 1100 

Early medieval literature was written almost entirely in Latin. Greek 
was forgotten in the West and few even of the masterpieces of Rome 
continued to be read. Literary Latin was discarded, and a corrupt form, 
closer to the everyday speech of the conquered peoples, became the 
vehicle of expression of educated men in the Dark Ages. 

The works of the Church Fathers were, of course,' very influential 
throughout the period, and may be said to have set the style and shaped 
the spirit of the literature of the Dark Ages. Religious subjects or re- 
ligious interpretation of secular topics predominated in medieval Latin 
literature. 

One important branch of literature was the medieval compendium and 
encyclopedia. The Etymologies of Isidore of Seville (died 636) consti- 
tuted the first notable example of this type. Next came the De universo 
of Rhabanus Maurus (about 776-856), a pupil of Alcuin, and others of 
less importance followed. These compilers completed the fusion of pagan 
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and Christian learning. Their works illustrated admirably the unorig- 
inal character of early medieval thought and culminated in the great 
encyclopedias of the later Middle Ages written by Alexander Neckhara 
and Vincent of Beauvais. These were fearful and wonderful works, com- 
bining the errors of Pliny’s Natural History with the fancies and super- 
stitions of medieval folklore. Some compilers devoted themselves to col- 
lecdng the leading comments of the Church Fathers on the Bible. They 
did this in order to make such material available to ordinary churchmen 
for use in their pastoral duties. This type of work conveniently brought 
“Glossjie” together the wisdom of the past that dealt with problems of Scripture 
and faith. The best known was xhz Glossa ordinaria of Walafrid Strabo, 
abbot of Reichenau (806-849), ^ pupil of Rhabanus Maurus. The “glosses” 
were regarded as guides to theological truth until Abelard proved 
that the great authorities differed so widely on the most vital matters that 
subtle logic was needed to explain away apparent divergencies.^ 
Historical works were also popular, supreme e.\amples being the Ten 
Historical Boo\s of Frankish History by Gregory of Tours (540-594) and Bede’s 
works Ecclesiastical History (731). The most widely read historical tales in the 
medieval era were those embodied in the Old Testament. What passed 
at that time for systematic history were such manuals as Orosius’ Seven 
Books of History against the Pagans (fifth century), a notoriously biased 
slander of pagan civilization. If one wished to become acquainted with 
Church history he would turn to the Historia tripartita, based upon the 
great Church history of Eusebius (about 260-340) and later scholars 
who had continued his work. For local and national history one had re- 
course to annals and chronicles, which by the close of the Middle Ages 
had become both respectable literature and passably accurate history. 

The books used in education, theology, law, and medicine were of 
Textbooks coiirsc also written in Latin. A considerable amount of religious and 
secular poetry in Latin circulated in the Middle Ages. Much of the re- 
Reiigious ligious poetry had been written in the late Roman or early Middle Ages, 
poetry ^nioiig the early Christian poets were Commodianus, who wrote in the 
third century; ]?aulinus of Nola, who composed his verses a century 
later; and Fortunatus, who was the great Christian poet of the Mero- 
vingian period. But there was also a distinguished body of religious lyrics 
in Latin. Many of them were set to music and are sung even today. 

The only considerable body of vernacular literature before the twelfth 
AubIo- century was the Anglo-Saxon, written in England. Of this Beowulf was 
poetry masterpiece. This poem was probably composed in the first half of the 
eighth century by an unknown Anglo-Saxon who was acquainted with 
Germanic and Scandinavian hero tales, as well as with Christian litcra- 
■ 1 See: pp, 483-484.' 
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ture. The locale of Beowulf is Scandinavia, and it gives a faithful picture 
of many phases of ancient Germanic life, into which, however, the poet “Beowulf” 
has infused the coloring of later elements of Christianity. The poem runs 
to almost 3200 lines, and recounts the adventures of the hero, Beowulf, 
in slaying the monster Grendel (and later the monster’s mother), and so 
ridding the court of Hrothgar of a dire peril. The second part of the 
poem tells how Beowulf, now a king himself, slays a dragon that has been 
molesting his people, and in so doing loses his own life. 

In addition, there was a considerable amount of religious poetry in 
Anglo-Saxon, paraphrases of the Bible or lives of the Saints, mostly Secular and 
anonymous, but the best of it probably was the work of Caedmon (flour- po‘f‘y“ 
ished 670) and Cynewulf (late 8th century). There were also numerous 
lyrics which give us a glimpse into the life of the Germanic invaders of 
Britain. The best of these were The Wanderer, The Seafarer, and The 
Battle of Maldon. 

Among Anglo-Saxon prose writings, the translations of King Alfred 
are outstanding. They were designed to help England rise from the Anglo- 
barbarism into which she was plunged by the Danish raids. Alfred 
rendered into Anglo-Saxon the History against the Fagans of Orosius, the 
Ecclesiastical History of Bede, the philosophical Consolation of Philos- 
ophy of Boethius, and Pope Gregory’s Pastoral Care. It is probable that “Anglo- 
Alfred also wrote part of, and certainly influenced, the Anglo-Saxon chronicle” 
Chronicle, of which Professor Saintsbury has written: 

... it is in any case by far the most important monument of Anglo-Saxon 
prose, carrying us, with at least only partially broken sweep, in contemporary 
vernacular history from the middle of the eighth century to the middle of 
the twelfth, preserving amid drier annals some exceedingly interesting frag- 
ments of composition of die more original kind, both in prose and verse, 
manifesting an ability to manage the subject which was only much later 
shown in other vernacular languages, and bridging for us, with a thin but 
distinct streak of union, the gulf between the decadence or ruin of Anglo- 
Saxon even before the conquest and the rise of English proper more than a 
century subsequent to it.^ 

Not until 1000 was there any considerable building, except for monas- 
tic structures. Political disorders and generally, unsettled conditions were Dcvelop- 
not conducive to artistic enterprise. But by the eleventh century the 
influence of the Church was felt and a brief period of artistic activity, architecture 
preliminary to the great era of medieval art, set in. This is known as 
Romanesejue art, and it centered around the evolution of the Chris- 
tian basilica, following Byzantine patterns, into a more complex structure 
that no longer had a simple wooden roof but was vaulted over by the 
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use of transverse arches and ribs. The roof was supported by huge piers, 
cross walls, and thick outer walls. Excellent examples of Romanesque 
architecture are Notre Dame la Grande at Poitiers and Autun Cathedral.^ 

The Romanesque churches were decorated with sculptures, reliefs, and 
marble inlays. Most of the designs were conventional and symbolical, 
though some, especially imaginary Biblical figures, centaurs, and half- 
realistic figures, were executed in a spirited style. 

Little painting has come down to us from this period, but we have 
many excellent examples of the minor arts: ivory carvings, vessels of 
gold with decorations of jewels and enamels, illuminated manuscripts 
(particularly from Ireland), miniatures, and beautifully wrought covers 
for books.^ The manuscript illuminations (the decoration of written pages 
with scrolls, initial letters, miniatures, and the like) represent perhaps 
the supreme artistic creation of the medieval monasteries, where what 
remained of Ancient literature and what creative writing was produced, 
were copied and embellished by hand. 

Music made perhaps the greatest progress among the arts in the Dark 
Ages, and that was naturally due to its prominence in Church worship. 
Constantinople was the first “home” of liturgical music, which was de- 
rived in large part from the music of the Jews, Greeks, and early Chris- 
tians in Syria, and became a mature art about 900. Various names are 
used to designate this music— plain chant, plain song, and Gregorian 
chant (so-called after Pope Gregory the Great, who is said to have set 
its style) — ^which centered around the liturgy of the mass, a symbolical 
representation of the Last Supper. A school for instruction of singers was 
established in Rome as early as the fourth century. The Gregorian mel- 
odies have been in almost continuous use since the Middle Ages. Of 
obvious assistance to the development of music was the evolution of a 
satisfactory system of notation in the early medieval period. Litde of the 
secular music — folk songs, dance tunes, and the like — of the Dark Ages 
has been pre.served. 

In conclusion, the Dark Ages, which comprised a period of social, 
political, and economic disintegration, demanded that most of the energy 
of the Western peoples be devoted to material problems — the re-establish- 
ment of law and order, the restoration of a productive economy, the crea- 
tion of new political units. Under such conditions, cultural life had litde 
stimulus. Nevertheless, the Church demanded that some attention be 
given those aspects of culture, such as music, education, and philosophy, 
which were especially vital to its own interests. Accordingly, Western 
civilization received a strong Christian imprint and the foundations of 
the magnificent culture of the later Middle Ages were laid. 

J- See illustrations opposite, p. 496. ; 2 gee illustration opposite p. 496. 
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THE MEDIEVAL SOCIAL PATTERN 


I. THE HIGH MIDDLE AGES 

T he two and a half centuries from iioo to 1350 (called the High 
Middle Ages) witnessed the completion of the pattern of civiliza- 
tion — the medieval Western — that had been developing during the 
Dark Ages. It was dominated by the Christian Church, and its outstand- 
ing intellectual achievement — Scholasticism— was ecclesiastical in origin 
and supernatural in orientation, and served to strengthen the position of 
medieval Christianity so long as it survived. Architecture and sculpture 
reached a high peak in the thirteenth century cathedrals. Economic or- 
ganization remained essentially co-operative and even the guilds partook 
of the nature of religious associations. The greatest military venture of 
the High Middle Ages was the Crusades — a movement fostered by the 
Papacy to regain control over the Ploly Land for Christendom. Possibly 
the chief conflict of the period was between Church and State for first 
place in the loyalties of men. The universities, when they appeared, were 
almost exclusively under Church control; theology was the main subject 
of their curricula, and Latin, the language of the Church, was the 
medium of instruction. Most people lived in the shadow of the Church, 
and practically all holidays were holy days. For all these reasons, the 
High Middle Ages are frequently called the Age of Faith. 

This is not to say that non-ecclesiastical or worldly forces were not 
active in the Middle Ages. The revival of town life, which began in the 
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eleventh century, produced a class of merchants and artisans which stood 
Secular outside the purely medieval pattern of society and functioned in terms 
of values other than those approved by the Church. Scholasticism, for 
of Faith all its preoccupation with theological problems, emphasized the poten- 
tialities of reason and so perfected a weapon that undermined the super- 
natural point of view. The Crusades set out to recover Palestine, and 
ended by stimulating the growth of a secular capitalist economy. All 
of these developments fostered change, but none of them attained its 
greatest influence until after the close of the medieval period proper. 

Both groups of forces— -those which rounded out the medieval pattern 
Feudalism and tho.se which introduced disruptive elements — operated under con- 
inanorialim ^^iboiis largely determined by feudalism and the manorial system, which 
together comprised the basic social pattern of the High Middle Ages. 

II. THE PATTERN OF MEDIEVAL SOCIETY 

In considering medieval society, it is necessary to keep clearly in mind 
The peasant its agricultural basis. The decay of commerce, industry, and city life — 
these activities reached their lowest point in the ninth and tenth centuries 
—sent the majority of Europeans back to the land, where they lived in 
isolated and relatively self-sufllcient communities. This society, accord- 
ingly, was extremely decentralized and backward, and the peasant — the 
man who actually worked the soil — was its backbone. 

A second general characteristic of medieval society-— its control by 
The mill- military nobles— arose from these conditions. The disintegration of the 
'^"^mcdleval Empire and the Teutonic and Norse invasions disrupted polit- 

society ical as well as economic institutions. As law and order disappeared, men 
took refuge with individual military leaders or, as was more often the 
case, were compelled by these stronger individuals to work for them. 
The agricultural basis of society made it necessary for the nobles to live 
more or less in isolation. Having survived (or risen) by their own 
prowess, they jealously guarded their prerogatives and banded together 
in large groups only for common defense. At the side of the peasant, 
then, stood the military noble as a second important representative of 
the medieval order. 

The third outstanding aspect of medieval society was its preponder- 
Thc clergy antly supernaturalistic point of view, a result of the revival of religious 
)n during the late Classical period, the decay of critical thought, and 

a general return to more primitive social conditions. Consequently, the 
representatives of the institution responsible for the spiritual welfare of 
the people— priests, bishops, and archbishops, monks, nuns, abbots, and 
abbesses, and the Pope — ^held positions of great power. Because the Church 
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was the only institution to survive the Ancient world, because its services 
to the West during the Dark Ages were invaluable, and also because 
the medieval world regarded things of the spirit as far more precious 
than things of the flesh, the clergy assumed first rank in medieval society. 

It comprised what was known as the “first estate,” and was followed 
by the nobles (the second estate) and the peasants, vagabonds, and other 
commoners (the third estate). 

These three estates made up the essential elements of medieval society. 

Each estate had its special function and by their co-operation medieval 
society was sustained. 

It is a common saying in medieval writers that society consists of tliosc wlio 
work, those who guard, and those who pray. It is worth while to note in pass- 
ing that these writers mean by the workers those who work on the land, and 
the classification omits entirely the merchant and the dweller in the towns. In 
point of fact the merchant and the town fit with difficulty into the medieval 
scheme.^ 

The revival of town life, which took place during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, brought into existence the burgher class, out of which Tke burgher 
the middle class developed in later centuries. Because this class grew 
much more rapidly in wealth and power than in numbers, it became a ment of 
significant element of Western society during the High Middle Ages. 
Nevertheless, it did not form an integral part of the medieval social 
pattern, and as it continued to grow in influence and size, it tended to 
disrupt that pattern. The dissoludon of the medieval world and the 
transition to modern conditions was in no small part due to the activities 
of merchants and artisans. For these reasons, we shall devote a special 
chapter to them.^ 

in. MEDIEVAL FEUDALISM 

In general, three types of social organization have appeared at one 
time or another in human history® — ^gentile, feudal, and civil society, The main 
based respectively upon ties of blood, personal relationship, and citizen- 
ship and territorial residence. Although each had its separate origin and ganization 
basic structure, and all, in the order named above, apparently represent 
steps in a graduated series, they are not stages through which human 
groups necessarily pass in the progress from primitive to highly civilized 
conditions. In fact, each type of .society represents an adaptation to a 
special kind of economic organization and a different degree of political 

^ C. I. Crump in C. J. Crump and E. F. Jacob, eds., The Legacy of the Middle Ages, 

Oxford Press, 1926, p. ii. 

2 See Chapter 12, below. 

3 See pp. 35-36. 
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stability. A gentile society can change to either a feudal or a civil order, 
a civil society to one that is feudal, or a feudal society to a civil order. 
History does not record, however, any outstanding example of the sub- 
stitution of a gentile society for one that had been either feudal or civil. 

By the tenth century. Western society had become predominantly 
The rise feudal in its structure, and from then until the middle of the thirteenth 
sMiMy^in feudalism was the rule west of the Urals and north of the 

Western Mediterranean. The bonds of society were those of lord and vassal; gov- 
ernment and economic life were based upon personal relationships, Even 
the Church could not entirely escape the influence of the feudal contract. 

This development was not new in the history of civilization. When 
Other the Old Kingdom of Egypt was destroyed in the twenty-sixth century 
oEfcSfsm tapacioiis lords, society was reorganized on a feudal basis and 

in history retained its new character for almost a millennium. Hellenic society in 
the Homeric Age was at least incipiently feudal in structure. Japanese 
society remained preponderantly feudal until the middle of the nineteenth 
century a.i). Medieval feudalism in Western Europe, accordingly, was but 
one manifestation (although that which is best known to us) of a situ- 
ation characteristic of society in general: its tendency to revert to per- 
sonal relationships under certain kinds of stress. 

I. Origins 

Feudalism developed most rapidly in the lands of the Franks, where 
The Franks it took form during the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. Elsewhere, in 
^"'^origtas England, and Germany, similar forces were at work 

but, due to local differences, feudalism developed more slowly and was 
influenced, before producing its final products, by Frankish feudalism. 

The origins of medieval feudalism may be traced in general to two 
Conditions situations: (i) the collapse of the civil society of the Romans and ( 2 ) 
gentile organization of the Teutonic barbarians. Other circumstances, 
feudalism SLich as the repeated attacks of Asiatic peoples (Huns, Avars, Arabs, and 
Magyars) and the prolonged Norse raids, helped to direct feudalism 
along the course it followed. 

Between the later Roman Empire and the twelfth century, conditions 
^^(1) ^ in Western Europe were more or less anarchic, except for intermittent 

lapse of attempts by such strong rulers as Charlemagne to restore order. The 

Roman administrative organization and political power of the Roman Empire 

socTety fiad collapsed during the fourth and fifth centuries. The Roman middle 

class {cunales) had been crushed by oppressive taxation thrust upon it 
by the refusal of the Imperial landed aristocracy to pay its share. Thus 
Roman society, at the time of its collapse, consisted of an arrogant and 
anarchic landholding aristocracy at the top, and a mass of free and semi- 
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servile men, lacking protection and security of any kind, at the bottom. 

The latter were compelled to give up their freedom in return for pro- 
tection, and thus a whole new set of personal relationships, greatly 
strengthening the aristocracy, came into existence. 

From the invading Teutonic barbarians came other induences con- 
ducive to the growth of a feudal order. Between the first and the fifth (2) 
centuries .\.d., kinship society declined among the German.s, and feudal- orga*,Szt 
ism began to emerge as a natural consequence. Free men enrolled in the tion of the 
comitatus (war band) under the leadership of powerful individuals in invaders 
order to obtain protection, participate in raids, and share in the distribu- 
tion of booty. 

To these European conditions which facilitated the growth of feudal 
forms were added foreign invasions. First came the Huns, who intensi- (3) 
fied the confusion in the Roman Empire and augmented the power of "^ence'of'" 
the warrior class among the Germans. Next came the Arabs, who com- continued 
polled the Christian military leaders to gather large armies to repel them. 

Finally, the Norse raids carried death and destruction into Northwestern 
Europe and made the common people and their lords seek mutual pro- 
tection. The attacks of the Northmen, incidentally, terminated Charle- 
magne’s Empire, the great Germanic attempt to restore order to the 
Western world. For centuries everything worked towards localism and 
personal relationships and against strong and centralized political organi- 
zation. Medieval feudalism was the result. 

Feudalism in its final form was the merger of personal, economic, and 
political relationships. To the personal side Rome contributed the patro- The per- 
cinium, a practice by which an unprotected man placed himself under of'fcudaiism 
a powerful patron. The Germans added the comitatus, which strength- 
ened the personal bond, now based upon enthusiasm and devotion as 
well as sheer necessity. The Muslim invasions transformed a relationship 
devoted primarily to brigandage into a broader system involving organ- 
ized military service. That is, the patrociniutn and comitatus were merged 
in the institution of commendatio (commendation, committing oneself ' 
to a lord for protection). Commendation constituted the vassalage of 
medieval feudalism, which involved not only protection but military 
obligations as well. 

On the economic side, feudalism started with the Roman precarimn, 
by which a tenant held land at the owmer’s pleasure and without formal The eco- 
Icasc. In the evil times of the late Empire, many small owners deeded "£^u‘da“s,n 
their holdings to powerful landlords, receiving them back as precaria. 

Later, the necessity of raising soldiers to repel the Muslims led the 
Frankish kings to seize Church lands and confer them upon their fol- 
lowers, in order that the latter might have the means and incentive for 
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fighting. The Roman frecarium furnished the model for the contract 
by which the lands were held and for which military service was the 
rent. The holding now became known as the beneficium (benefice, the 
precariim with the military clement added). In time the beneficimn 
passed from the vassal to his heir, usually the oldest son (in keeping 
with the prevailing practice of primogeniture). When the beneficium 
became hereditary and entailed the obligation of feudal dues, it was the 
fef, the economic unit of the feudal system. The vassal enjoyed and 
transmitted his fief in return for definite and customary obligations to 
his overlord of a personal and military character. This arrangement gave 
the va,ssal protection, while it provided the lord with the military forces 
he desired. 

The political and legal aspects of feudalism appeared in the principles 
of localism and immunity. The early medieval kings were not strong 
enough to assert their authority over local communities within their 
realms. In part this was due to the disorganizing influences already men- 
tioned, in part to the breakdown of communication and transportation 
facilities. Thus the responsibility for maintaining order and dispeMng 
justice fell squarely upon the local lords. So long as the latter fulfilled 
their obligations to the king, they tacitly demanded and gradually ac- 
quired sovereignty over their own domains. In time they became legally, 
as well as practically, immune from royal interference. Decentralization 
was now supreme and remained so until the feudal system gave way 
before the resurgence of royal power. 

As we have already noted, feudalism developed most completely in 
France. Germany, thanks to its more protected position, did not suffer 
nearly so much as France from the Norse raids, so that the Carolingian 
regime persisted there until the close of the ninth century, when exten- 
sive feudalization began. German feudalism, in fact, never developed so 
completely as the French. The military concomitants of feudalism did 
not fully appear in Germany until the twelfth century, and subinfeuda- 
tion (by which a vassal granted a portion of his fief to a lesser lord, who 
then became his vassal) was not carried to a great extent there. Italy 
likewise was slow in developing the new forms. Fiefs, for example, did 
not become inheritable until the eleventh century, several hundred years 
after inheritance had become customary in France. The development of 
feudalism in Russia was retarded by the Tatar conejuest and the power 
of Muscovy. In fact, Russia did not become feudalized until early mod- 
ern times, " 

England represented another variation from the French norm. While 
some feudal elements existed in Anglo-Saxon times, English feudalism 
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was for the most part imported by William the Conqueror, who intro- 
duced a centralizing element lacking elsewhere in Western Europe. All English 
vassals, whether they held their fiefs directly of the king or not, were 
required to give their sovereign primary allegiance. The outstanding 
historical evidence of William’s innovation is the famous Salisbury Oath, 
taken in 1086 by all noble landlords in the kingdom. 

2 . The Major Elements of Feudalism 

Medieval feudalism, stripped of its regional differences (which for the 
most part were superficial), consisted of the following fundamental 
elements; 

Feudalism was an organization of the ruling (exploiting) class in 
an agrarian economy from which exchange was almost absent, so that 
values were reckoned largely in terms of personal service, instead of 
goods or money. 

The essential nature of the feudal contract— known as the lord-vassal 
relationship — which bound the several grades of landholding nobility to 
each other was personal. The military service which the vassal owed to 
his lord was of paramount important in this contract. 

The economic unit of feudalism was the fief, which might be either 
land or privilege (such as the right to collect certain tolls), but usually 
consisted of one or more manors (agricultural villages worked by semi- 
servile labor) 

In so far as feudalism was a system of government and administration, 
it was characterized by (a) localism, (b) the lord’s legal immunity in 
his own domain from intervention by a superior, and (c) the exercise 
of public authority by the private lord. 

Other developments, such as chivalry and feudal warfare, were con- 
comitants rather than elements of the feudal system. 

Theoretically, the lord-vassal relationship was a contract between legal 
equals, both of whom were noble. As already stated, it developed out Character 
of Roman and Germanic origins through commendation. The following i“Vd- vassal 
is a typical formula of commendation of the middle of the eighth century: relationship 

To my great lord, , I, . Since, as was well known, I had not 

wherewith to feed and clothe myself, I came to you and told you of my wish, A typical 
to commend myself to you and to put myself under your protection. I have formula 
now done so, on the condition that you shall supply me with food and clothing ^ “dation 
as far as I shall merit by my services, and that as long as I shall live I shall 
perform such services for you as are becoming to a freeman, and shall never 

^ For the manor, see pp. 438-446. 
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have the right to withdraw from your power and protection, but shall remain 
under them all the days of my life.^ 

By the twelfth century the true feudal contract had replaced com- 
Thetrue niendation, and certain acts and ceremonies, such as homage, the oath 
contract and investiture, through which the feudal contract was estab- 

lished, had been introduced. 

The vassal knelt and vowed to be the lord’s “man,” that is, he promised 
Homage to keep faith with the lord. The latter, for his part, received the vassal 
by guaranteeing the land he was about to transfer to him and his heirs. 

Fealty This was the ceremony called “homage.” The vassal then swore by some 
sacred object and in the name of the Holy Trinity that he would keep 
his promises and remain forever faithful to his suzerain. This comprised 
Investiture “fealty.” Blit it was only by investiture that the lord legally conferred 
his fief upon the vassal. This was done by giving the vassal some token 
(a lance, glove, even a bit of straw) symbolic of the fief. Once the investi- 
ture ceremony was over, the vassal was in possession of his fief, and 
could not be legally ousted from it as long as he performed his feudal 
duties. 

In this relationship, faithfulness was a reciprocal concept. It is note- 
Therccip- worthy that only the breaking of a pledge or obligation destroyed the 
a^ctcfdfthe feudal bond. Generally speaking, the lord owed protection and justice to 
lord-vassal the vassal, and the obligations of the vassal were summed up under the 
relationship counsel. The oath of fealty, however, also implied 

further that the vassal was forbidden to do certain things. It was usually 
understood that he could not attack his lord, reveal his secrets, place his 
castles in danger, or otherwise hanm him. 

The principal obligation of the vassal was military service. In the event 
The vassal’s of war he had to bring into the field a number of fully equipped knights 
obllpitioM number being determined by the size of the vassal’s fief) . Military 
aid was customarily limited to forty days’ service each year, after which 
the vassal was legally free to return home. However, he would usually 
continue in the field if the war were prolonged, but could demand pay 
for each additional day. Sometimes the vassal was permitted to redeem 
his obligation of military service by a money payment (called in England 
scutage, shield money). 

The vassal owed his lord advice and attendance at the lord’s court, 
where he assisted him in the dispensation of justice— -a duty which often 
consumed a great deal of time. 

According to the full form of the feudal contract, the lord had to re- 
grant the fief to his vassal’s rightful heir. A considerable money pay- 

1 Quoted in 0 . J, Thatcher and E. H. McNeal, eds., Source Boo/i for Medieval History, 
Scribner, 1905, pp. 343-344. 
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ment, called relief, was exacted for the new act of investiture — a sort of 
inheritance tax. The vassal also owed the customary “feudal aids”: money 
payments to the lord when the latter knighted his eldest son, gave away 
his eldest daughter in marriage, or was himself held for ransom. By the 
right of purveyance, which the lord commonly claimed, the vassal was 
obliged to furnish provision and entertainment when his suzerain visited 
him. Since the lord and his retinue might eat the vassal out of house 
and home, this provision was carefully restricted to a definite number 
of days annually. 

The lord, for his part, not only swore to protect the vassal, secure 
justice for him, and furnish such assistance as he might need, but also Rights and 
had to perform the duties of wardship and marriage. These, however, 
were in the main rights of the lord rather than re.sponsibilities. If at the 
vassal’s death the heir were a minor, the lord, by right of wardship, could 
occupy the vassal’s fief on the ground that the heir was unable to perform 
knightly service. The lord enjoyed the income of the fief until the heir 
came of age, providing for his needs meanwhile. By the right of mar- 
riage, the vassal had to secure his suzerain’s consent to his own marriage, 
to that of his eldest son, or where a daughter would inherit the fief, to 
that of his daughter. This partly insured the lord against marriages that 
might be detrimental to his interests. The right of marriage was often 
converted into an excellent source of income. 

Not only land, but nearly everything that might provide revenue, was 
enfeoffed (given to a vassal as a fief). In medieval Europe, which was character 
predominantly agricultural, land was the chief form of wealth and ac- 
cordingly the vast majority of fiefs were landed holdings. The land fief, 
as we have seen, was the earlier benefice made hereditary. It was not 
only the typical feudal holding; it was also the cell of the feudal struc- 
ture. Generally speaking, the land fief (which was the vassal’s source 
of income) had to be at least large enough to support a knight and his 
horse (the knight’s “fee”), but ranged from this to vast estates. Infeuda- 
tion of land provided income for both lord and vassal. 

Frequently large landlords “subinfeudated” their holdings, that is, 
granted portions to lesser nobles who became their vassals in return for Sub- 
the customary feudal services. This greatly complicated the feudal struc- 
ture. Subinfeudation was prohibited in England by 'the statute quia 
emptores of 1290, except for those nobles who held directly of the king. 

In France, on the other hand, subinfeudation went unchecked, so that 
the number of small fiefs and petty lords multiplied and the feudal struc- 
ture was seriously weakened. 

The status of the individual during feudal times depended almost en- . 
tirely upon his position on the land, while the landholdings themselves 
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became the basis of both law and government. Although in strict feudal 
Tlieincii- theory every bit of land in Western Europe would have its lord, and 
'^il^ionshr overlord, scattered areas were held free of vassalage. These 

to the land holdings— called alodial lands— were never worked into the feudal struc- 
ture, although great pressure was exerted upon their owners to force them 
into vassalage. 

The fief became the basis and the unit of justice and administration 
The fief as (although the lord could not exercise any legitimate power over alodial 
of admfn- churchmen, through the “benefit of clergy,” were entitled 

istration to trial by ecclesiastical courts^). The lord’s jurisdiction included both 
his vassals (all of whom were nobles) and his ignoble tenants (common 
freemen and serfs). Despite repeated attempts to check the immunity of 
the lord, royal power steadily diminished and the feudal lord came to 
enjoy a high degree of practical sovereignty. 

The lord held two courts of justice, one for his noble vassals and an- 
Thc lord’s other for his base tenants. Only matters dealing with feudal obligations 
and contracts came within the sphere of the first, which strictly speaking 
dealt mainly with feudal relationships. Here no act was deemed a crime 
unless it involved the violation of a feudal obligation. If one of the noble 
litigants, disappointed or dissatisfied with the verdict, declared the de- 
Ordcalof cisioii “unjust,” he could demand that the case be settled by “ordeal of 
battle ijattie ” 'j'l.je surprisingly enough, took place not between the two 
parties to the case but between the disgruntled litigant and the judge. 
What frequently happened was that the defeated party, defying the court, 
retired to his castle, called out his followers, and compelled the . court 
to enforce the verdict by arms. The usual feudal court thus was occupied 
chiefly with matters pertaining to the feudal contract, to fiefs and the 
status of individuals, and to offenses against individuals and property. 

In the manorial court, where the litigants were base tenants, or serfs, 
Themaiw- there was a complete absence of formality and justice moved with dis- 
ml court t-j-essing speed. As a rule, not the lord but his provost presided. In so far 
as the lord was concerned, the administration of justice in the manorial 
court provided a splendid source of income: the taxes, fines, and fees 
there collected comprised a large part of his feudal revenues. The “juris- 
diction” (the authority to hold such a court) alone was often enfeoflecl 
and transmitted from generation to generation. Under such conditions, 
the administration of justice to the ignoble was frequently converted 
into what we would today call a “racket.” 

In these courts a new type of legal system evolved. Feudal law was 
essentially customary and personal, differing both from the royal law of 
the time and from the Roman ciyil law (which, incidentally, was re- 

1 On the Church courts, see pp. 478-479. 
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vivecl during the twelfth century). Although feudal law varied widely 
from one region to another, it gradually attained from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century a degree of uniformity which enables us to refer to 
it as an historical system of law. The rising lawyer class, to which this 
development was due, had been brought into existence largely by the 
demand for men trained in the intricacies of land titles in the increas- 
ingly complex and unsystematic feudal “system.” 

3. Feudalism and the State 

From one point of view, the state had only a precarious position during 
the feudal period. The king owed whatever real strength he possessed to 
his position as a feudal lord, that is, to the number of his vassals and fiefs. 
This was true despite the theory that the king was the ultimate suzerain 
from whom all lords held their property, directly or indirectly, and 
despite the concept of sanctity associated with kingship. In France, for 
example, the king claimed jurisdiction over relations between suzerains 
and vassals and regarded himself as the protector of the Church and 
the source of justice; keeping the peace was his right. Yet the actual 
governmental machinery which he controlled was slight and highly 
feudal in character. As late as the twelfth century, several of his lords, 
the Count of Toulouse and the Duke of Aquitaine, for example, were 
far more powerful than their king. That a monarch’s power was mainly 
determined by his position as a feudal lord explains why he was anxious 
to acquire as many vassals as possible who held their fiefs directly from 
him as “tenants-in-chief.” 

The state was also weakened by the right of private warfare claimed 
by the feudal lords. This prerogative was exercised to such an extent 
that warfare was the rule, peace the exception, in feudal society. We read 
of conflicts between seignorial families, feuds over questions of inherit- 
ance and succession, sharp clashes between lay and ecclesiastical lords, 
and, with class lines as sharply defined as they were, bitter conflicts be- 
tween the nobility and peasantry. Warfare was at once an instrument for 
increasing revenues, a means of defense, a form of amusement, and a 
basis of class demarcation — the nobility’s privilege. Its worst effects were 
felt by the peasants and the middle class. 

When a new (and alien) element was introduced into feudal society 
by the rise of towns and cities, of artisans and merchants, the kings at 
last found a means of reducing the nobles to subjection. The middle 
class could carry on its business only in a stable society, which only a 
strong central government could supply. Hence an alliance was formed 
between king and burgher, and through its operation the feudal system 
was destroyed. 
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4. Feudalism and the Church 

In considering the relations of feudalism to that greatest of all medieval 
Tlic nature institutions, the Church, it is imperative to keep clearly in mind the 
tion*of°he church’s peculiar nature at the time. 

"chSi The Roman Church in the Middle Ages was a governor, a landed proprietor, 
a rent collector, an imposer of taxes, a material producer, an employer of labor 
on an enormous scale, a merchantman, a tradesman, a banker and mortage- 
broker, a custodian of morals, a maker of sumptuary laws, a schoolmaster, a 
compeller of conscience — all in one.^ 

A state within states and a superstate as well, the Roman Catholic Church 
exercised spiritual, economic, political, and administrative dominion. Its 
extensive temporal powers made it supremely important to monarchs 
and nobles alike, especially since it owned and held inalienably from 
one-quarter to one-third of all the real property in Western Europe. 

This remarkable temporal power of the Church originated in the 
Sources numerous grants of jurisdiction, immunity, and special privilege made 
Church’s ^°tnan emperors and enlarged by the barbarian rulers of 

secular the West. During the Dark Ages and the High Middle Ages, the Church 
power i-gceiued yast areas of land through the wills and donations of both pious 
and sinful men. Since land constituted the main form of material wealth 
and was the main source -of income and political status and power, it is 
easily understood why secular rulers were eager to control the Church’s 
holdings as far as possible. They found an opening in the fact that the 
Church itself, in its landholding and tax-collecting capacities, had be- 
come a rather completely feudalized structure. 

The Church tithes (taxes for ecclesiastical purposes) were imposed 
The posi- upoii land, and with the passage of time they became enfeoffed. In time 
'"'’church Church property (manors, abbeys, towns, even altars and clerical 
salaries, or prebends) shared the fate of all other medieval property and 
was likewise enfeoffed, thereby transforming bishops and abbots into 
feudal lords, As fief-holders, they had to swear fealty and obligate them- 
selves to military service. Thus a class of military clergy appeared, despite 
the prohibitions of the Church upon warfare. At the same time bishops 
and abbots granted ecclesiastical property to knights and other nobles 
as fiefs. In this way the Church erected a feudal structure of its own, 
with bishops and abbots exercising the powers of feudal barons. By the 
Advowson right of advowson (a right that was frequently abused), the founder of 
a church or monastery retained control over the property. Before long, 

, such patronage was transformed into actual ownership and the property 

^ \V. Thompson, /f» Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages (joo'isoo), 

: Century, 1928, 'p. 648. . ; 
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was treated in the customary feudal fashion. By tke end of the ninth 
century, dealings in Church property were as common as those involving 
lay manors and Church lands were divided into fragments for feudal 
exploitation. 

Secular rulers and landholders in general complained against the prac- 
tice of mortmain, literally “dead hand,” which provided a loophole for Mortmain 
the Church to escape relief, the feudal inheritance tax. It was argued that 
the Church never dies, and since lands passing into its hands never 
change title, no relief should be paid. In England mortmain statutes were 
passed, the most restrictive at the close of the thirteenth century, by which 
the amount of land that could be held by a corporation in perpetual and 
inalienable tenure was limited. 

The feudalization of the Church permitted, indeed even compelled, 
secular lords to confer ecclesiastical benefices. The question then arose: Layin- 
Did secular authorities have the right to invest a spiritual lord— that is, 
a churchman who was also a feudal lord.? The problem became acute 
when lay lords began to dictate the selection of bishops (though the 
formal election by the clergy of the diocese continued). To the lords 
the material possessions of the bishopric seemed paramount, the spiritual 
prerogatives incidental. Hence they bestowed the feudal lands and rights 
upon newly elected bishops and conferred the symbols of spiritual power 
as well in one ceremony. This latter part of the ceremony comprised what 
is known as “lay investiture” — that is, the investing of a Church official 
with religious power by a secular agent. The Church, on the other hand, 
regarded the lands and other “temporalities” as incidental to the spiritual 
power. The struggle over “lay investiture” really began with Gregory Thdn- 
VII and Henry IV. This conflict and the Concordat of Worms (1122), sotS 
by which it was settled, have been described above."^ Unfortunately, 
neither the Concordat of Worms nor the agreements of the Papacy with 
England (1107) France (1108) really resolved the question. 

Settlement, in fact, was unlikely so long as Church officials were also 
vassals of the temporal sovereigns. 

The involvement of the Church in the feudal system was not to the 
advantage of either the Church or the feudal lords. In general, the in- Disaclv.in- 
creased emphasis upon material possessions, and the requirement that church’s*" 
spiritual officials perform secular duties, encouraged corruption within position in 
the Church. The secular lords, on the other hand, found that their ad- fys,em'*"' 
minisrrative problems were greatly complicated by ecclesiastical vassals. 

Possibly the most beneficial role of the Church in relation to feudalism 
was its attempt to limit, if not suppress, feudal :(private) warfare. This 

^See pp. 398 and 400-401. ' . 
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attempt proceeded along several lines. Largely under Cluniac influence, 
Ecclesiastical both the regular and secular clergy of southern France, beuveen 989 and 
to^ie^rkt began to issue decrees in their councils designed to establish the 

feudal Peace of God. This custom soon spread to most of France. All who used 
warfare violence against members of the clergy, women, peasants, or merchants, 
would be punished by excommunication. The decrees, however, permitted 
the nobles to fight among themselves, and actually had little effect in 
protecting noncombatants. 

From about 1027 onwards Church Councils began to proclaim, some- 
times alone, sometimes in conjunction with the Peace of God, what be- 
came known as the Truce of God. All men were to abstain from war- 
fare “from the setting of the sun the fourth day of the week, that is to 
say Wednesday, until the rising of the sun on Monday,” and during 
specified Church holidays and festivals. Ultimately private warfare be- 
came permissible on not more than eighty days in the year. Unfortu- 
nately, neither the Peace of God nor the Truce of God was successful in 
limiting private warfare, which was inherent in feudal life. 

y. The Feudal Castle and Chivalry 
The dwellings of the nobility were essentially fortresses. By the ninth 
Origins and century, the castle had appeared, at least in rudimentary form. It was 
i^othing more than a citadel of timber, surrounded by an earthen 
architecture mound with a wooden stockade and a dry ditch. A stone wall soon took 
the place of the timber palisade and by the eleventh century stone castles 
began to appear, though their upper sections were frequently built of 
wood. During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries castle architecture 
made rapid strides, largely owing to improved native skill in engineer- 
ing and knowledge of Byzantine fortifications brought back by the 
Crusaders. Castle architecture culminated in the “concentric” plan, by 
which successive lines of defense, built one inside the other, were con- 
structed so as to form an integral defensive unit. Despite improvements 
in siegecraft, the concentric medieval castle was impregnable until gun- 
powder was introduced in the fifteenth century. By the middle of the 
sixteenth century it was becoming an anachronism in the face of cannon 
bombardments. ' 

The site (selected primarily for defensive values), the thick walls, 
The castle Sometimes measuring as much as twenty-four feet, the narrow slits that 
ta*ry''c™ter windows, the Surrounding moat, the projecting towers and 

upper walls, the crenelated batdements, the gate towers, portcullis, and 
drawbridge— all these indicated that the castle was a fortress rather than 
a residence. Light and comfort were sacrificed for security. The lack of 
satisfactory heating, the rudimentary sanitary system, the small windows 
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and absence of window glass, the limited amount of furniture — all com- 
bined to make life in the casde relatively uncomfortable. 

In addition to being the principal residence of the feudal lord and the 
chief refuge of the inhabitants of the fief, the castle was also, to a marked The life of 
degree, the economic and political center of the neighborhood. Records 
and documents were kept diere, and there the lord held court and re- 
ceived important visitors. The castle might be surrounded by its own 
fields and serfs, but for defensive rea.sons was sometimes located on a 
barren hill, far from the manors that supplied its necessities. 

Generally speaking, had war been eliminated from the circumscribed 
world of the ordinary baron, his life would have been insufferably dull. The chief 
As it was, his chief amusements were jousting, tournaments, and hunt- 
ing, all based on combat. Hunting was more than a simple pleasure: it 
helped to stock the casde larder. Other amusements included dicing, 
chess, and various indoor games, feasting and drinking, and listening 
to the talcs of visitors and the songs of wandering minstrels. Life moved 
in a relatively restricted sphere for the noble, but for his lady it was even 
narrower. Much of her time, fortunately, was consumed by routine tasks; 
the management of a castle and its retainers was not easy. Neither lord 
nor lady ordinarily sought amusement or escape in reading, for few 
members of the laity could read or write before the Renaissance of the 
twelfth century. 

Under such conditions, chivalry developed not only as a code of be- 
havior for the nobles, but also partly as a compensation for the barren- The origins 
ness of their life. At first “chivalry” was synonymous with knighthood, *'^«''ivalry 
but after many years it became a code of behavior for nobility in general. 

It was apparently introduced during the eleventh century, at a time when, 
the worst disorders of the Dark Ages having ended, many knights were 
relatively “unemployed” and had to look for something new to occupy 
their attention. The Crusades gave chivalry its vital incentive. It attained 
its height during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and declined 
thereafter. 

Chivalry, as we have said, was originally an institution of the lower 
warrior class, the knights. Not all nobles were knights, but all knights The 
(as the lowest rank of the aristocracy) were nobles. There gradually de- 
veloped a complex system of training and ceremonies, by which young 
men were prepared for knighthood. Sons of nobles Were apprenticed to 
other nobles of standing, from whom they learned knightly deportment 
and received training in the military art. After serving as a page until 
he was sixteen or seventeen, the young man became a squire, and then, 
at the age of twenty-one or later, was initiated into knighthood. Through 
ecclesiastical influence, this initiation became a religious ceremony. The 
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knight’s duties were to guard the Church, redress wrongs, and protect 
the poor and helpless. The night preceding initiation, the candidate kept 
vigil before an altar, praying to the Virgin Mary. Although the accolade, 
or stroke of the sword, seems to have been the principal element of the 
ceremony, the initiation actually was a consecration to knighthood by 
religious ritual. Besides the union of religion and warfare, chivalry also 
dedicated the knight to the ideals of love, that is, to protect, honor, and 
serve womankind. Actually, however, the chivalric attitude was restricted 
to ladies of the nobility. 

In spite of its limitations, chivalry introduced into medieval society 
The influ- uew graces, a higher standard of honor, a more gentle attitude towards 
cMvXy greater generosity, and reverence towards both the Church and 
womanhood. As delineated by minstrels and troubadours and roman- 
ticized by later writers, the code of chivalry enormously influenced the 
manners and outlook of the upper classes in modern times. 

Feudalism, with its lords and vassals, its castles and manors, its knightly 
Feudalism code and feudal law, succeeded the civil society of the Roman and 
Carolingian empires. So long as Western Europe remained decentralized 
and essentially agrarian, the feudal system survived. While it was by no 
means the most satisfactory form of society and government developed 
by man, it helped to bridge the gap between the civil government of 
Rome and the strong national states of the modern era. Feudalism 
began to disintegrate before the end of the High Middle Ages and de- 
clined rapidly with centralization of government and the rise of a middle 
class. But even after it disappeared as a political institution, it survived 
in the form of aristocratic privilege and economic advantage. 

IV. THE MANORIAL SYSTEM 

Most people in Western Europe during the Middle Ages were peas- 
The ants, working on the soil. As such, they played no part in the actual 
"peanut ^‘^udal relationships. Not only was none of them noble; most were not 
even free but were classed as serfs— individuals bound to the land they 
tilled. ■ 

The manorial system has often been described as the economic basis 
Distinction of feudalism. This is a mistaken idea, for the two institutions had a 
coincidental rather than a causal relationship. Manorialism was merely 
manorial the method of carrying on agriculture at the time when the prevailing 
systems and military organization was feudal. The manor could 

flourish, in fact has flourished in modified form, quite independently of 
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feudalism, and it was solidly established in some parts of Western Europe 
while feudalism was still in the process of formation. 

The manor as a mode of landholding and cultivation was the unit of 
agricultural life and the foundation stone of rural society in the Middle The role of 
Ages. In another sense, the manor was the link between the masses, who 
produced the material necessities, and the classes, who provided protec- society 
don and government, both secular and spiritual. To the peasant, the 
manor was practically the world itself, for he had few contacts outside it. 

To the lord, lay or ecclesiastical, it was a source of food and revenue. 

I. Origins 

The origin of the manor is still a subject of controversy among spe- 
cialists. Three leading theories are projected, of which the third, or “syn- 
thetic," theory seems to be most reasonable. 

Those who advance the Germanic, or mark, theory assume; (i) That 
in early German times the land of each barbarian community was owned The Ger- 
by the mark, or free village community. (2) That the mark was organ- 
ized and governed on a communal basis. (3) That with the passage of 
time and changed conditions resulting from the barbarian migrations 
the inhabitants of the mark gradually became subject to a master or lord, 
and the free German village sank to the status of the semiservile com- 
munity which became the manor. 

The supporters of the second theory find the origin of the manor in 
the Roman or Gallo-Roman villa. They believe that the manor grew out The Gallo- 
of the community of servile cultivators (jervi and coloni) who worked ^i™heoiy 
the land of the villa for their master {dominus). The coloni did not own 
their land and, moreover, were bound to the soil. The assumption is 
that the coloni progressed from a servile status to the half-free condition 
of the medieval serfs. 

The third theory merely attempts to reconcile these opposed views and 
to ascertain the contributions made by the Germans and the Romans. The 
Since institutions are the products of complex forces, we may accept this 
theory as the most reasonable. The Roman villa was a great estate owned 
by a wealthy proprietor and worked by slaves and coloni. Apparently the 
true Roman villa was not universal in Western Europe, but existed in 
its purest form only in Italy and southern Gaul. Along the Rhine and 
Danube the agricultural practices of the Germans were more strongly 
in evidence than elsewhere and there, perhaps, a fusion with Roman 
practices took place. What is more, Roman agricultural methods sur- 
vived long after the Empire itself had vanished in the West. The invad- 
ing Germanic barbarians found the villa and Roman agriculture still 
flourishing in the regions they conquered and, in fact, made considerable 
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use of each of them. Presumably their own freedom had been greatly 
reduced as a consequence of migration and warfare. Under such condi- 
tions, the two forms tended more and more to merge into one, and the 
manor of the Middle Ages was the result. 

The word manms, from which “manor” is derived, seems to appear 
first in the seventh century, and the formative process of the manorial 
system was completed by the close of the ninth century. 

%. The Major Elements of the Manorial System 

The manors of medieval Europe — agricultural villages located in clear- 
Variations ings in the forests which then covered the greater part of the continent — 
in manors greatly in size, equipment, and organization. In general, however, 

they possessed the same fundamental pattern, which is sufficiently well 
known to make description possible. 

It is unlikely that there were manors with less than ten families of 
The typical workers; many were much larger. The smallest probably had at least 
300 acres of land under cultivation. Physically the typical manor con- 
sisted of: (1) the thatched huts of the peasants, each with its small garden 
plot, grouped together in a village; (2) the manor house or castle of the 
lord; (3) a small church, the priest’s house, and the manor cemetery; 
(4) a mill driven by the stream on which the manor was located, a 
smithy, and an oven; (5) arable land divided into two or (more gen- 
erally) three common fields and the lord’s demesne; and (6) the common 
meadow, woodland, and wasteland. The manor was thus a self-contained 
community, with facilities for producing most of the necessities of life, 
including shelter, protection, and recreation and worship. Generally the 
manor was so far from any neighboring community in those days of 
extremely primitive transportation and communication facilities that its 
people lived in isolation. 

The manor possessed a dual character. On the one hand, it was a 
Dual char- village community, an association of peasants with an extensive and 
thc"manor somewhat peculiar form of self-government, all the members of which 
were engaged in working the lands of the manor co-operatively for a 
livelihood. On the other hand, the manor was simply part of the lord’s 
fief, his estate. As such, it supported and maintained him, and to this 
end he imposed upon it a particular type of economic administration 
which shaped the life of its peasants. The manorial system thus had a 
dual purpose: it provided the villagers with their means of subsistence 
and the lord with his income. 

In keeping with this dual nature of the manor, its lands were divided 
into two broad categories: (i) the demesne, or lord’s land; and (2) the 
land held in “villeinage” — that is, held of the lord by his semi servile 
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tenants. Within these two categories, seven different subdivisions can be 
identified: (i) the demesne proper, cultivated both by special serfs of 
the demesne and by the villagers; (2) the lord’s close — tliat part of the 
demesne which was rented to free or semiservile tenants; (3) the land 
of the villagers, scattered in strips through the common fields; (4) the 
glebe, belonging to the parish priest, either in a compact plot or scattered 
among the villagers’ holdings in the common fields; (5) the common 
meadow; (6) woodland; and (7) wasteland. The lord’s demesne might 
be either in one great enclosed field or scattered in strips among the 
peasants’ land in the great fields; sometimes both arrangements existed. 
Under any circumstance, it generally comprised from one-third to two- 
fifths of the available arable land and, like the glebe, was worked by the 
peasants. 

Each peasant household was assigned a fixed share or fractional share 
(one-half, one-quarter, or one-eighth) of the manorial land, divided into 
many strips distributed among the arable fields and called virgates in 
England. The rights and duties of each household were determined by its 
hereditary share. A virgater (the holder of a full share) generally held 
title to thirty acres, although in many instances a share ranged from 
sixteen to forty-eight acres or more. The holders of virgates, who formed 
a distinct group, were commonly known as villeins, those who held half- 
shares as half-villeins, and others by still other names. The village might 
thus be regarded as a "community of shareholders.’’ Even the pasture 
and woodlands were dealt with on the same principle, each villein, for 
example, having the right to pasture a certain number of sheep 'or cut a 
certain amount of wood, according to his holding in the arable fields. 
This shareholding principle, which was basic to the co-operative organ- 
ization of the peasant labor of the manor, is of primary importance to 
an understanding of the institution. 

The arable land was divided into two or three great open fields — after 
the end of the eighth century, most commonly into three. Each field was 
subdivided into strips ranging from an eighth to a half mile in length, 
separated by balks of unplowed land, and so arranged that no peasant 
held two contiguous strips. This open-field system owed its existence 
to the shareholding principle to which we have just referred. Only when 
the field was planted did the villager possess separate or private I'ights 
over his particular strips, which, after the crop had been harvested, re- 
turned to waste or pasture land and became a common, thus perpetuat- 
ing the principle that the land belonged to the village as a whole. Further- 
more, though each household had a recognized right to its traditional 
share of arable land (which was passed on by hereditary succession), the 
particular strips might not always remain in the same hands from year 
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to year. In some regions at least, and especially in the early Middle Ages, 
it was customary to reassign the strips annually by lot, so that both poor 
and excellent land might be equitably distributed. The real purpose of 
the open-field system, however, was to make co-operative' cultivation 
possible. The peasants tilled the fields in gangs, and it is not likely that a 
peasant regarded his strips as belonging peculiarly to himself and there- 
fore deserving of special treatment. 

Cultivation was on the basis of the three-field system, the greatest 
The three- agricultural development of the Middle Ages. The arable land was divided 
held system sections, one for spring planting, the second for fall planting, 

and the third left fallow to recover its fertility. Both Germans and 
Romans had employed the two-field system, in which one field was 
planted and one left fallow for recuperation. The discovery, probably 
made during the early Dark Ages, that wheat or rye could be planted in 
the fall as well as in the spring, made it possible to work two-thirds of 
the available land every year and to permit only one-third to rest. This 
important innovation produced two crops annually, made use of two- 
thirds of the arable land, and actually reduced the labor of plowing. 

Agricultural methods and equipment were primitive, the work itself 
Primitive backbreaking. For the fall crop of wheat or rye, two bushels of seed per 
^^^melho'ds Would yield in good years only slightly more than ten bushels. The 
plow, a huge, clumsy affair tipped with iron, had to be drawn by six to 
twelve oxen, took two to four men to operate, and turned up the soil in 
a very shallow furrow. Since other implements were as inefficient as the 
plow, a complex system of co-operative labor was practically a necessity. 
Except for a rudimentary use of marl and lime, and the informal manur- 
ing of the land when it was used for pasturage, successful methods of 
artificial fertilization were unknown. The ignorance of the peasants, 
coupled with the practice of turning all the animals out to graze together, 
kept the breed of stock at a low level. Cattle were rangy, much lighter 
in weight and weaker than today, and sheep and swine were scrawny. 
Little hay was produced, so that the lack of fodder made it necessary to 
slaughter many animals each winter. Bee-keeping was far more impor- 
tant than today, for the wax was used for candles and seals, and honey 
was almost the only available sweetening. 

The peasants, as already observed, cultivated both the lord’s demesne 
The peas- and their own holdings. The work they did for the lord was in return 
*''ciiSi the privilege of holding and cultivating their strips in villeinage and 
services for the protection he furnished. Besides the work, the peasants were also 
required to supply certain paytnents in kind. The most important work 
performed for the lord was “week work." Every virgater had to work 
on the demesne land from two to five days weekly, the amount differing 
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with the manor. Week work included plowing, harrowing, carting, and 
threshing, tending and shearing sheep, digging ditches, and caring for 
hedges. The peasants provided all the necessary animals, implements, 
and carts. Apart from week work (which was measured by time), the 
peasants owed the lord specific amounts of labor, such as plowing a cer- 
tain number of acres, donations of labor (“boon works,” or “boon days”) 
at sowing time, harvest, or the special occasions. When the call for this 
came, the peasant had to put aside his own work, no matter how press- 
ing. During boon works the lord generally supplied the meals and some- 
times even treated his peasants to ale. This type of service was highly 
prized by the lords and even after week work had been commuted to 
money payments boon days frequently were retained. The villagers were 
also charged with the repair of roads and bridges, maintenance of the 
manor house or castle, and guard duty. Some cantankerous lords even 
forced their peasants to beat the waters of near-by ponds at night to keep 
the frogs from croaking. 

Besides labor services, the peasant had to supply his lord with stipulated 
amounts of provisions at regular intervals. These dues in kind ranged Dues in 
from manufactured articles to farm products, and included such things " 
as grain, shoes, eggs, wood, wool, honey, poultry, and cattle. Upon him 
also fell the burden of providing the lord with entertainment. 

The lord’s income was supplemented by a host of manorial fees and 
fines, which he was only too eager to collect, as they represented his Fees and 
surplus profits. The peasant had to pay a fee when he desired to fold a 
sheep or turn out a pig on the lord’s woodland; when he used, as he 
was compelled to, his lord’s mill, oven, scales, or wine press; when he 
wanted permission to reside off the manor, apprentice a son, or give his 
daughter in marriage. He also paid an inheritance tax {heriot)^ and the 
manorial court was always ready to levy a fine upon him. All of these 
things were strictly regulated by custom, which helped somewhat to 
ameliorate the peasant’s lot. 

These things show clearly that the manor, to the lord, was an economic 
advantage as well as an economic necessity. There could be no question Reciprocity 
of an equitable arrangement between the lord and his serfs. He exploited 
them thoroughly, refraining, however, from ruining his labor supply— serfs 
and his income — in the process. In return, he was obligated to protect 
them, furnish food in times of famine, and build ovens, mills, and other 
utilities which would have been beyond the means of the unorganized 
peasant community. 

The major social groups on a typical manor were; (i) the lord and 
his family, retinue, and officials; (2) the free tenants, who rented land 
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from the lord on terms otlier than labor service; and (3) the serfs. The 
Social second class, generally quite small and sometimes entirely absent, was 
fte manor composed for the most part of descendants of serfs. 

If a lord possessed more than one manor, he would travel from one to 
Manorial the Other, consuming the yield of each as he went. In his absence, his 
officials ^vould be protected by a steward and a bailiff. The steward 

(also called a seneschal) ^ supervised several manors, the bailiff was the 
resident manager of one. Both were generally drawn from the peasantry. 
The steward was assisted in directing the actual work on the manor by 
lesser officials, such as the beadle, warders, and graves. The functions of 
all officials were strictly limited by custom. 

The peasants’ interests were represented by one of their number, whom 
they elected (annually in the majority of cases) to be their reeve. The 
reeve organized their labor on both the demesne and the peasants’ fields. 
He was the go-between who met with the steward or bailiff, saw that 
the lord’s wishes were carried out, and presented the peasants’ complaints 
to the proper authority. Since the position was not enviable, it was diffi- 
cult to fill it, although apparently the reeve was compensated by remis- 
sion of his dues to the lord during his term of office. Through this array 
of officials, representing both lord and peasants, the labor of the manor 
was organized on truly co-operative lines, and despite primitive equip- 
ment and gross ignorance of agricultural methods remarkable things 
were accomplished. 

The peasants were not all on the same level, of servility. The freemen, 
Divisions or socmen, held their land by military tenure or contract (frequently an 
peasantiy “i^tright payment of rent). They were required to perform certain desig- 
nated services (generally less burdensome than those of the villeins), and 
were free from the servile conditions of tenure. Yet their lands were held 
in strips in the common fields, so that they had no more freedom of 
choice in tilling than the villein. The higher grades of freemen could 
appeal to the king’s courts for justice. The villeins, or serfs, ranged from 
the virgater down to the quarter-virgaters; their status has been described 
above. The villein was subject to the manorial court of his lord and could 
not appeal from its decisions. He was bound to the soil on which he 
was born, and could leave it only with the lord’s permission. The cotters 
(also called bordars, crofters, cottagers) were semifree day laborers who 
posse-ssed rights only to the small plots on which their cottages were 
built. They were forced to eke out a living by working for the lord or 
for the more fortunate peasants. The cotters comprised a supply of labor 
that could be hired, and in later generations, when the manor began 
to break up, supplied a large number of recruits for the agricultural and 
r Not to be confused with the seneschal of Charlemagne’s Empire. 
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industrial wage-earning groups. The slaves were not very numerous 
even in the early eighth century and had almost disappeared before the 
end of the tenth, when the manor was completely established. It was 
the relation of these classes to the landholding system of the manor that 
primarily determined the status and prestige of their members. 

3 . The Function of the Manor 

Generally isolated from contact with other communitieis, the manor 
tyas the only world known to most of its peasant residents. Here they The manor 
rvcre born, lived, and died, steeped in superstition, and from the nobles’ 
point of view not much above the animals in their stupidity. Yet the 
work of the peasants on the manors supplied the entire population of 
Western Europe for centuries with practically all its food. It also sup- 
plied the nobles the surplus wealth which they used to maintain their 
station and which the kings eventually took to fill their coffers. The 
wealth accumulated in Europe before the Crusades was almost entirely 
derived from the manorial system of agriculture. 

The manor, with its court, was also a vital cog of government during 
the Middle Ages. The king’s government left control of the peasants— ( 1 ) 
the bulk of the population— almost exclusively in the hands of the lords functions 
of the manors, and credit for maintaining law and order must go to them 
and their representatives. 

The manor was also a religious unit, insignificant in itself but valued 
by the Church because of its numbers. Practically every manor had its ( 2 ) 
priest and comprised a parish in the great organization of the Roman 
Church. In so far as the peasantry received training in Christian doctrines, 
that training was given on the manor. 

The manor was also an economic unit, reasonably able to supply its 
people with food, shelter, and most of the other things they required. (3) 

In fact, the self-sufficiency of the manor was as outstanding as its isola- funcd^s 
tion, and undoubtedly the one had considerable effect on the other. Not 
all of the manors, however, were completely isolated. Many formed part 
of the estates of great lords, of wealt% monasteries, and even of cities, 
and it was by no means exceptional that the surplus yield of such villages 
should be transported to a larger center for consumption or sale. In 
fact, as the twelfth century progressed, such exchange of goods became 
common, and thus contributed to the revival of intra-European trade and 
the reappearance of town life in Western Europe. 

In general, consideriitg the time and the social conditions, the manor 
was neither inefficient nor unsatisfactory. On the contrary, it was not 
only a necessary but also the most convenient arrangement for agricul- 
tural work during the greater part of the medieval era. While habit and 
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tradition restricted individual initiative and checked progressive change, 
they also prevented disintegration and decay. When conditions changed 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the manor began to 
disappear, but it survived far into modern times in the more backward 
countries of Europe, and even in those countries which advanced most 
rapidly its influence did not quickly vanish. 

V. THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE HIGH MIDDLE AGES 

The outstanding political developments of the period in which the 
feudal system was organized and the manor attained its final form were ; 

1. The struggle between the Empire and the Papacy. 

2. The growth of royal authority in England and France. 

3. The Crusades. 

4. The revival of town life and the growth of municipal liberties.^ 

5. The expansion of the Church into a great international state.“ 

6. The beginnings of “parliaments” in England, France, and Spain. 

7. The rapid decline of the Byzantine Empire. 

8. The rise and fall of the Seljuk Turks, and the entry of the Ottomans. 

9. The Tatar Empire of the Golden Horde. 

10. The Christian conquest of Muslim Spain. 

While these developments were taking place, most of the people of 
Western Europe were semiservile peasants dwelling in isolated agricul- 
tural villages, their lives untouched by the great events of the times. 

I. The Struggle between Empire and Papacy 

In the preceding chapter we described at some length the Investiture 
Struggle between Pope Gregory VII and the Emperor Henry IV. This 
conflict, which apparently ended in a stalemate (the Concordat of Worms, 
1122), brought the two claimants to universal power face to face. The 
question was; Should control be vested in the lay Empire or the secular 
clergy ? The Holy Roman Empire, both in its actual form (the Empire 
founded by Otto the Great) and in its preliminary form (the Empire of 
Charlemagne), owed its legal position in large part to the Pope’s approba- 
tion and assistance. On the other hand, the Papacy had been disciplined 
by such emperors as Otto and Henry III, and from 961 to 1054 was 
largely under Imperial control. The Empire included northern Italy and 
the emperors claimed the popes as vassals. Yet the Pope was the recog- 
nized guardian of Christian morals and, as such, the spiritual master 

1 Discussed in chapter 12, below, . » Discussed in Chapter ii, below. 
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o£ all Christians, including the Emperor. Finally, the great Church 
dignitaries— bishops, archbishops, and abbots — held Church lands in 
feudal tenure of the great lay lords, the most outstanding of whom in 
the eleventh century was the Emperor. As feudal vassals, the ecclesiastics 
were vitally important to their lords and for political reasons had to be 
kept under control. 

Conflict was virtually inescapable under such circumstances. As long 
as the Papacy was weak, the Empire could dominate it and keep Church Results 
officials, including the Pope, in check. The reform of the Papacy, begun 
in 1054 and culminating in the rule of Gregory VII, plus the acquisition struggle 
of the Normans of Italy as vassals and protectors, changed the situation. 
Agreements with England and France in 1107 and 1108 and with the 
Empire in 1122 withdrew from lay rulers the right of investing ecclesi- 
astical lords with the symbols of spiritual power, but left the election 
of bishops in the hands of the secular sovereign. Of the two, the Papacy 
made the greater gain in the Investiture Struggle. Furthermore, as the 
Papacy reformed itself and the organization which it dominated, it ac- 
quired enhanced prestige and power. By taking the lead in promoting 
the Crusades, the greatest Christian movement of the entire Middle 
Ages, the Pope attained a well-nigh impregnable position. 

In the century following the Concordat of Worms, the Papacy became 
more powerful while the Empire was weakened by the rebellion of The 
nobles, the conflict between Welfs and Hohenstaufens (two rival Im- 
perial houses), the anti-imperial aspects of the Cluniac movement, and a 
vain attempt to control Italy. Frederick I (1152-1190), called Barbarossa, Frederick 
of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, made a fruitless attempt to restore the Im- 
perial fortunes. He had to reckon, however, not only with the Papacy and 
his own nobles, but also with the rising towns of northern Italy. In 1176 
the cities of Lombardy united and decisively defeated Barbarossa at 
Legnano, and, following other reverses, compelled him to sign the Treaty 
of Constance with their representatives. By that treaty the cities obtained 
recognition of their quasi-independence of the Empire; the Emperor ac- 
knowledged the failure of his program.. The Treaty of Constance was a 
blow to the plans for strengthening Imperial rule. 

Barbarossa’s successor, Frederick II (1212-1250), was the most brilliant 
of medieval German monarchs, and probably of all medieval rulers. He Frederick li 
was more interested in Italy than in Germany, and was chiefly concerned 
with the organization of a new kingdom in Sicily and southern Italy 
(recently taken from the Normans). His court at Palermo, where he 
ruled as King of Naples and Sicily, was the outstanding center of the 
Christian culture of the time. But in his struggle with Pope Innocent III 
Frederick came off second best, eVen though he expended much of Ger- 
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many’s military and political might in the contest. He was not much 
more successful with Innocent’s successors. 

At the death of Frederick II, the Medieval Empire came to an end. 
During the “Great Interregnum” (1254-1373) there was no recognized 
Emperor on the throne, and the nobles took advantage of the occasion 
to destroy German unity. A new dynasty came into power with the in- 
stallation of Rudolf of Hapsburg as Emperor in 1273. German problems 
were so pressing that the new dynasty could not interfere in Italy. More- 
over, it was too late to unify either Germany or Italy (unification did not 
take place until 1870). The struggle between the Empire and the Papacy 
had done its work. 

An attempt to stabilize the Empire by regulating Imperial elections 
resulted only in a further weakening of Imperial unity. By the middle 
of the thirteenth century, the practice of restricting the right of electing 
an emperor to a few lay and ecclesiastical nobles was informally estab- 
lished. The Golden Bull of 1356 formally recognized this practice. The 
archbishops of Mainz, Cologne, and Treves, the King of Bohemia, the 
Duke of Saxony, the Count Palatine of the Rhine, and the Margrave of 
Brandenburg were designated as the Electors, and were granted almost 
sovereign rights within their own dominions. As powerful lords; they 
frequently opposed the choice of a strong emperor. The constitutional 
provisions of the Golden Bull remained in force for four and a half 
centuries, and perpetuated the localism of medieval German government. 
So weak did the central government become that Jaiyies Bryce once said 
that the Golden Bull “legalized anarchy and called it a constitution.” 
On the other hand, it probably represented as much progress towards the 
creation of a German state as was possible at the time. 

2. The Growth of Royal Authority in England and France 

From the eleventh to the fourteenth century, France and England 
developed in close touch with each other, events in the one kingdom 
influencing the other. Unlike Germany, France and England both ac- 
quired strong central governments during this period, though, by the end 
of the eleventh century, England had attained a more centralized control 
than France.^ 

William the Conqueror subordinated the feudal lords and otherwise 
consolidated his position as sovereign, even going to the e.xtent of draw- 
ing up in 1086 the famous Domesday Boo^ (a census of the kingdom to 
determine royal fees and taxes). William’s sons, William II and Henry I, 
carried their father’s centralizing policy further. The Anglo-Saxon feudal 
assembly was transformed into the Great Council, dominated by the 

rr.’or England and France prior to noo, see pp. 387-389, ^oa-.jo^, and 406-^09. 
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Crown. Henry even established an inner group of officials known as 
the Small, or Continuous, Council, whose members traveled on circuit 
throughout the kingdom to ascertain how well the royal laws were 
obeyed. 

After a period of civil war, lasting from Henry’s death in 1135 until 
1154 and permitting the nobles to recover power, England was restored 
to centralized control by Henry II (1154-1189) and became the first strong 
monarchical state of Western Europe. Henry not only forced recalcitrant 
nobles to obey him but also began to supplant feudal law by royal law. 
He developed the grand jury out of tlie iurata, or inquest, which had 
originated in Carolingian France and had been brought to England at 
the Conquest. Every sheriff was required to select representative citizens 
from each hundred and township in his shire and to order them to reveal 
under oath any violations of law in their neighborhoods. The persons so 
selected were called the “grand jury” and their report a veredictum 
(verdict) . By such means, Henry brought the administration of criminal 
justice into the royal courts. His judges made regular trips throughout 
the country at least once a year and tried accused persons in their own 
neighborhood. The centralized Court of the King’s Bench tried other 
cases. Henry also permitted his subjects to bring civil cases before the 
king’s courts instead of the feudal or manorial courts. As royal justice 
was more uniform and certain than feudal justice, civil as well as crim- 
inal cases were gradually brought under royal control. 

Henry encouraged the use of the petit, or trial, jury for ascertaining the 
guilt or innocence of those indictee) by the grand jury. Gradually the 
ordeal and trial by battle were superseded by civil trials, and the founda- 
tions of English common law were laid. As the circuit judges made their 
rounds, they attempted to follow uniform judicial principles, using the 
diversity of local customs as a basis. From these they slowly evolved 
general legal principles which were made applicable to the entire coun- 
try. The law was changed as usage and customs altered. 

Henry struck at the feudal system by commuting the obligation of 
military service owed by his vassals into money payments, called scutage. 
With this income he hired mercenaries whom he could trust more, than 
a group of disaffected nobles, ■ 

The reigns of Henry’s sons, Richard and John, halted the centralizing 
movement and provided the nobility with an opportunity to recover some 
of its lost power. Richard, by his absence from his kingdom (while on 
the Third Crusade and held prisoner in Germany), and John, by his in- 
competence, jeopardized the monarchy and almost destroyed the State. 
Under John, England lost most of her French possessions (Henry I had 
recovered Normandy, and Henry II had acquired Brittany, Poitou, Aqui- 
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taine, Gascony, and Toulouse), and became nominally a fief of Pope 
Innocent III. Misgovernment finally forced the barons to exact from 
John the famous Magna Charta (1215). 

Magna Charta, as originally drawn up, was a reactionary document 
which endeavored to place England in the hands of the feudal nobles. 
Many of the concessions forced from John would have been disastrous 
to England had they been carried out, but fortunately most had to be 
abandoned when a strong king reappeared in England. Nevertheless, 
certain feature.^ of Magna Charta, especially the doctrine of the uni- 
formity of the law and the subordination of everyone, including the 
king, to its operation,- had important advantages. Moreover, the later 
misinterpretation of Magna Charta as a prop of free government served 
political progress. In the constitutional struggles of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the opponents of royal absolutism invoked this document as the 
keystone of English liberty. 

The barons continued to be hostile to the Crown during the reign of 
John’s son, Henry III (1216-1272), and were joined by the burghers of the 
rapidly rising towns. In 1265, Simon de Montfort, leader of the anti- 
royalist forces, called a meeting of the higher churchmen, leading nobles, 
and representatives of the knights and townsmen. Each county sent two 
knights, each town two citizens. In this meeting, called to decide upon 
policy in opposing the king, we have the beginnings of the English 
Parliament.^ 

Parliamentary institutions continued to develop during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and through them the foundations of repre- 
sentative government were laid. At the same time, succe.ssive English 
rulers regained the authority that had been lost by Richard and John 
and even added to it. Feudalism was greatly weakened and the central- 
ized national state began to take form. As a result of the Hundred 
Years’ War (1337-1453), England lost practically all its territory in France 
and began to concentrate on domestic affairs. 

In the Pligh Middle Ages England was also able to round out its pos- 
sessions in the British Isles. Edward I (1272-1307) conquered Wales and 
inaugurated the attempt to conquer Scotland. Normandy was retaken 
by Henry I, was lost by John, and Was finally renounced by Henry III 
in 1259. By the time of Henry III only Gascony in southern France re- 
mained of the extensive French territories which once owed allegiance 
to Henry 11 . Attempts— by Henry III and Edward III— to recover the 
lost French holdings came to nought. The English claim to these lands, 
coupled with a new claim to the French throne, led to the Hundred 
Years’ War, which did so much to develop both countries into nations. 

A See pp. 455-436. ' ■ . 
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In the early twelfth century France was ruled by Louis VI, with whose 
reign began the real growth of royal power. For the next two centuries 
a continuous line of able rulers, alliance of the king with the rising 
burgher class, exploitation of the revived principles of Roman law, and 
successful military campaigns combined to create a strong monarchy. 
Like England, France developed administrative and judicial institutions 
to fit the new age, and her people advanced far towards the creation of 
a true French nation. 

Philip II (1180-1229), better known as Philip Augustus, is generally 
credited with the establishment of unified monarchy in France. His reign 
compares favorably with that of Henry II in England. He levied new 
royal taxes and increased the efficiency in collecting the old. Fie helped 
the towns to rid themselves of feudal dues and obligations, but made 
them pay heavily for royal consent to their emancipation. He ordered 
the royal currency to be accepted throughout France. With the increased 
revenues from these innovations, Philip freed himself from dependence 
upon the feudal levy by building up a paid army over which he had 
complete and perpetual control. With this he was able to compel the less 
powerful lords to respect his commands. 

Philip also centralized the administration of his kingdom. He made 
the provosts (royal officials with judicial, financial, and military powers) 
subordinate to a superior official who was called a bailiff in northern 
France and a seneschal in southern France. Like Henry II in England, 
Philip increased the power of the king’s court and began the subsdtution 
of royal justice for local feudal justice. 

Louis IX (St. Louis), Philip Augustus’ successor, made the bailiffs and 
seneschals more subservient to the Crown. He arranged that they should 
be moved about from time to time, so that they could not become too 
firmly established in any region and constitute a possible source of oppo- 
sition to the monarchy. In order to reduce corruption and increase loy- 
alty, these officials were placed on a salary. In addition, Louis instituted 
royal in.spectors who traveled about the kingdom to hear complaints 
against the royal administrators. 

Louis also strengthened the royal courts at the expense of feudalism. 
Officials, paid by the king and often drawn from the middle class, were 
empowered to sit with the hereditary lords in the Curia Regis (the high- 
est royal court). Since Louis absented himself more and more from its 
sessions, it was transformed from an advisory council into a true court of 
justice. As its work increased, it split into two main divisions: (i) the 
Parlement of Paris, which dealt with the administration of justice; and 
(2) the Chamber of Accounts, which examined the reports of the royal 
administrative officials. Louis compelled the feudal nobles to recognize 
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that their own subjects had the right of appeal to the royal courts in 
certain specified types of cases, called cas royaux. In addition, Louis al- 
lowed any litigant the privilege of trial by his judges in place of the 
feudal trial by battle. In this way, the king delivered a smashing blow 
to the principle of immunity (the vassal’s right to govern his people 
without interference from above), the legal core of feudalism. 

Louis not only curbed the feudal lords, but also tried to bring the 
(3) towns under royal control. He refused to emancipate any more towns, 
comtol transformed the mayors of those already freed into royal officials, 

of towns compelling them to report periodically to Paris. He was supported in 
this by the commercial classes, who desired the extension of royal law 
because of the uniform treatment it provided. Finally, Louis issued a 
decree in 1257 forbidding private warfare and giving any lord who was 
party to a dispute the right of appeal to the Parlement of Paris. This, 
even more than the creation of royal courts and the extension of their 
jurisdiction, helped to destroy French feudalism. 

Both Philip Augustus and St. Louis had used the strength of the 
Philip IV Church to combat the feudal nobles. Philip IV (1285-1314), on the other 
atteckM iidvanced royal power by undermining the position of the Catholic 

the Church Church in France and establishing the supremacy of the French king 
against the rival contentions of the Pope. In this he was aided by the 
court lawyers, who were trained in Roman law. 

While these Capetians were crushing the old feudalism, they unwit- 
The“ap- tingly brought into existence a new feudalism by granting whole prov- 
called appanages, to their sons. In this way, several powerful new 
feudal lines of feudal nobles, conspicuous among them the houses of Orl&ns, 
Anjou, Bourbon, and Burgundy, arose. It was not till the latter half of 
the fifteenth century that the threat of these rivals for the throne was 
overcome and the French monarchy became firmly established against 
all contenders. 

The ousting of England from its holdings in France, to which we 
Effects of have already referred, aided France as well as England in the struggle 
dred^Years’ achieve monarchical centralization. The final war over these holdings 
War on (the Hundred Years’ War), in which England lost all of its possessions 
■ranee prance except Calais, stimulated national sentiment in France as well 
as England. , 

By the end of the High Middle Ages, both England and France had 
Tire success made considerable progress towards the creation of strong, centralized 
and France monarchies. Where Germany failed because of the territorial ambitions 
in overcom- of her empevors and Italy was blocked by the claims of the Papacy and 
dcfentralt interference of the German emperors, England and France succeeded, 
zation By weakening feudalism within their boundaries and bolstering both the 
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kingship and national sentiment, England and France placed themselves 
in a position to take full advantage of the opportunities offered by the 
transition from medievalism to modernity. Germany and Italy, deprived 
of such opportunities, did not attain national statehood until the nine- 
teenth century. 

3. The Origins of Parliaments 

Having already touched upon the origins of parliaments, we shall enter 
here into a more detailed discussion of the history of this vital political 
institution, which was so influential in the growth of national conscious- 
ness. Charlemagne, as observed, held annual assemblies of nobles and 
ecclesiastics to discuss his decrees.^ When feudalism became the prevail- 
ing political organization in the West, however, its decentralizing influ- 
ence destroyed such beginnings of representative government, and it 
was not until feudalism began to decline under the attack of powerful 
monarchs that representation once more appeared in Western Europe. 

Today we think of representative government as something that origi- 
nated in a mass movement of citizens clamoring for a voice in political 
affairs. Actually, it was an extremely unpopular product of royal initia- 
tive. At first, the king sent his representatives into the outlying districts 
of his realm to investigate judicial matters, for example, Charlemagne’s 
inquisitio and the iurata of the Norman kings of England.** Later, as a 
measure of convenience and economy, the king summoned representa- 
tives of the feudal classes to his court to report upon law enforcement 
and taxation. Occasionally the higher clergy and feudal barons would 
meet of their own accord for joint action against an overbearing mon- 
arch, but for the most part parliaments were convoked as a result of 
pressure applied by royalty. 

We have already indicated the process by which representative institu- 
tions developed in England out of judicial procedure insdtuted by the 
king.® Henry III in 1254 called the first assembly to apply these local 
practices on a national scale. It had a precedent in the royal custom of 
summoning the feudal lords to attend the king’s court and serve on the 
Great Council. The king had done this as the nobles’ overlord, insisting 
that the nobles fulfill their duties as vassals by assisting in the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom. Many of the barons disliked this service, and 
sometimes sought to escape it. The assembly of 1254, however, included 
representatives drawn from classes other than that of the king’s tenants- 
in-chief (the higher clergy, comprising the first estate, and the great lay 
nobles, making up the second estate). Knights from each shire were 

1 Seep. 38a, ■ .sSeepp.449-45a- 

“See pp, 383, 408, and 450. 
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summoned because o£ their influence in the local communities. This 
assembly was the first gathering o£ the medieval "estates” on a national 
scale in European history. 

The full third estate (the knights from the shires and the burgesses 
from the towns) tvas not summoned by the king. It was first assembled 
in 1265 by Simon de Montfort, a rebellious nobleman, to support him 
in his conflict with the Crown. Unlike the knights of the shire sum- 
moned by Henry III, who met with the second estate, the knights and 
burgesses of Simon de Montfort’s Parliament constituted a separate 
estate for deliberation. Edward I followed Simon’s precedent in his 
“Model Parliament” of 1295, which contained five groups: the greater 
lords, spiritual and lay, who had once comprised the Great Council and 
now constituted the first and second estates; the representatives of the 
lower clergy; the knights; and the burgesses from the towns. In time, 
the lower clergy dropped out and the knights and burgesses merged to 
form the House of Commons. The latter did not, as is often supposed, 
originally represent the lower classes. It was not a “House of Com- 
moners” but a “House of Communes,” made up of representatives of 
the local communities of England, that is, of knights and merchants. 
The common people did not acquire a voice in Parliament until the nine- 
teenth century. 

Apparently the main purpose of the thirteenth century English kings 
in calling the various estates together was to get grants of money. In 
this way, to the judicial functions of the Great Council were added the 
financial functions of the new assembly. This new combination of judi- 
cial and financial powers enabled the English Parliament to protect the 
people against the sovereign’s encroachments on their liberties. It created 
an institution which, developing slowly, made possible the growth of 
national government on a new scale. 

Elsewhere in Western Europe, similar developments took place, arising 
out of essentially similar relations of kings to their feudal subjects. In 
France the first meeting of the 'Etats-Geniranx (Estates-General) was 
called by Philip the Fair in 1302 to make special grants to his govern- 
ment. This assembly included the third estate, made up of bourgeoisie 
(representatives of the towns). Each estate met by itself as a corporate 
group. In Germany parliamentary government was delayed by extreme 
feudal decentralization and the power of the great lords. The first assem- 
bly of the three estates was the Diet of Frankfort, called by the Emperor 
Louis of Bavaria in 1338. The system was not firmly established until 
the end of the fifteenth century. In Spain the Cortes was convoked as 
early as the twelfth century. Spanish historians thus have some basis for 
the claim that Spain (not England) was the mother of parliaments. 
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The most important thing to remember about the estates into which 
the medieval parliaments were divided is that they were not of popular Significance 
origin and did not represent geographic units. Each estate was a cor- pajl'i^^ents 
porate unit and represented the class from which it was chosen. Even 
so, the early parliaments were used by monarchs to strengthen royal 
power at the e.xpense of both feudal lords and local communities such 
as the free towns. Furdier, they supplied the middle class with an oppor- 
tunity to participate in political action and eventually to gain control of 
the national government itself. 

4. The Crusades 

The Crusades — the attempt of Latin Christendom to recover possession 
of the Eloly Land — began with Pope Urban IPs address to the Council Nature and 
of Clermont in 1095 and ended with the Mameluke capture of the 
Christian state of Acre in 1291. Although unsuccessful as military ven- Crusades 
tures, their economic and social results were even more far-reaching than 
the effects of the development of centralized government in England and 
France. Advocated by the Papacy, aimed at establishing Christian control 
over the Holy Land, comprised for the most part of feudal knights and 
their overlords, and resulting in the formation of temporary feudal states 
in the Levant, the Crusades were throughout a medieval movement. 

Yet by their influence upon the commerce, industry, town life, and the 
middle class of Western Europe, they aided materially in breaching the 
ramparts of the feudal order. As a result of the Crusades, Western Europe 
was brought into touch with the high civilization, of the Muslims, new 
forces, productive of important social changes, were engendered, and 
the expansion of European civilization was begun. Thus a typically 
medieval movement led directly to the breakup of the medieval pattern, 
and even the Church, which gained so much prestige by promoting the 
Crusades, ultimately was weakened by the new forces they set in motion. 

Pilgrimages from Western Europe to the Holy Land had been com- 
mon since the fourth century. When the Muslims conquered the East, Origins 
the trip became even safer and easier for those \vho could afford to pay 
the taxes and fees required by the new rulers. By the eleventh century, 
the journey to the Ploly Land was usually made in large groups. In 
1065, for example, a pilgrimage from southern Germany numbered 
11,000 persons. The advance of the Seljuk Turks into Syria,^ their cap- 
ture of Jerusalem (1071), and the extension of their control over Ana- 
tolia created fears in the West that access to the Holy Places might be 
denied to Christians. These rumors apparently were unfounded, yet they 

1 Sec pp. 339-340 and 362. 
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helped to arouse crusading ardor. In addition, the Byzantine Emperor, 
Alexius II, appealed anew to the Pope and to Christian lords of the 
West to join the Eastern Empire in protecting its dwindling territories 
against Turkish aggression. 

"Alexius’ appeal inspired Pope Urban II to preach the First Crusade' 
Urban n’s at the Council of Clermont in November, 1095. Urban’s motives were 
Ckrmont numerous. Pie saw an opportunity to make the Holy See the leader of 
Christendom against the infidel, A crusade might heal the breach, so 
recently formed, between the Roman and Greek churches, and also 
would relieve the West of many quarrelsome and intractable barons, 
with whom the Church as well as die monarchs carried on incessant 
conflict. 

To many who “took die cross,’’ the Crusades olTered an opportunity 
Motives for true Christian service. To others, they were raids upon the wealthy 
Cru5°aVers promising good fighting and considerable plunder. The Pope’s 
assurance of salvation and blessedness constituted another potent attrac- 
tion. The landless and the impoverished saw an opportunity for tempo- 
rary relief from their misery, others fled from debts or oppressive duties. 
To the peasants, the Crusades offered escape from serfdom. To the 
. Italian cities and the commercial classes in general, the Crusades were 
a golden opportunity for the expansion of trade. In addition to marketing 
plunder, transporting men and horses, and supplying provisions, mer- 
chants in such Italian cities as Venice and Genoa were enabled to estab- 
lish agencies in the Levant in order to acquire Oriental goods more di- 
rectly and cheaply. 

In theory, at least. Crusaders obtained through the Church important 
Privileges economic privileges: (i) They were exempted, entirely or partially, from 
Crusaders payment of taxes. (2) They were permitted to alienate their lands 
without their overlords’ consent. (3) They were relieved of debts and 
absolved from the payment of interest. (4) Their property and depend- 
ents were cared for by the Church in their absence. In addition, Cru- 
saders could be summoned and tried only before ecclesiastical courts, 
which almost guaranteed them favorable treatment. 

Whatever their motives, thousands took the cross during the twelfth 
TheCrusad- and thirteenth centuries, among them representatives of every section of 
ingaimics \yj;st.ern society. There were nobles and knights, churchmen, peasants, 
merchants, hucksters, adventurers, vagabonds, and criminals in the armies 
that fought for the Church. 

The First Crusade, which got under way in 1096, numbered between 
The First 100,000 and 300,000 men, women, and children. It was partly a mob, 
^ partly a group of well-trained knights. Among the leaders were Godfrey 
of Bouillon, Robert, Duke of Normandy, Raymond of Toulouse, and 
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TancrecI of Apulia. Three years later, Jerusalem was captured and 
Muslims and Jews were massacred without quarter. Four Latin states, 
organized on a feudal basis, were set up in the East. 

One of these states, Edessa, was captured by the Muslims in 1144. As 
a result, the Second Crusade was preached by St. Bernard in 1145. The 
response was enthusiastic, but the force that set out to recapture Edessa 
failed miserably and the Crusade collapsed. 

In 1187 came the news that Saladin, a great Muslim leader, had recap- 
tured Jerusalem. The Third Crusade was immediately preached and 
three of the most colorful monarchs Europe has ever known took the 
cross: Frederick Barbarossa, Richard the Lion-Heart, and Philip Augus- 
tus. Frederick was drowned in the East. The other two quarreled, and 
Philip withdrew from the Crusade. Richard performed many brave ex- 
ploits, including the famous capture of Acre in irpi, but he failed to 
regain Jerusalem. 

The Fourth Crusade (1202-1204)^ was diverted by the Venetiarrs from 
the Holy Land to Constantinople. It led to the creation of the Latin 
Empire of Constantinople (1204-1261), and its most important conse- 
quence was a fatal blow to Byzantine power, from which the Eastern 
Empire never recovered. 

The next four Crusades were minor affairs. The Eighth and last 
Crusade, launched in 1270 by Louis IX of France (St. Louis), ended 
in 1272 with his death from the plague. The Crusades are generally 
deemed to have come to an end with the loss of Acre to the Mamelukes 
in 1291, although the Christian kingdom of Cyprus, founded in 1095, 
remained an independent state until 1489. 

The Crusades failed for many reasons. Outstanding was the difficulty 
of operating so far from home at a time when transportation and com- 
munication were poorly developed. A lack of co-operation among the 
leaders, increasing antagonism between the Byzantine Empire and the 
West (presumably allies at first), rivalries of the Western powers (espe- 
cially the Empire and the Papacy), and the precarious position of the 
feudal states erected in the East, contributed directly to military failure. 
Yet the military results were of less consequence to the West than the 
peaceful contacts thus established between the West and the Muslims. 
In the long interludes between active fighting, commercial, cultural, and 
other relationships flourished. The Crusaders and their Italian mercantile 
associates gained increasing knowledge of the civilizations of the Muslims 
and the Farther Orient. 

An important and interesting by-product was the emergence of three 
A See pp. 340-34I- 
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military orders: The Knights Templars, founded in 1119 to protect pil- 
grims and wage war on the infidel; the Knights Hospitalers, organized aiscofthc 
in 1131 to aid sick pilgrims and fight unbelievers (as a charitable organi- 
zation, the Hospitalers antedated the First Crusade) ; and the Teutonic 
Order, established during the Third Crusade for similar purposes. The 
latter were not very active in the Holy Land, their main contribution 
being the conquest of East Prussia and the Baltic region for Christianity. 

These societies soon neglected their original charitable aims and became 
essentially military organizations. They acquired great wealth, built 
armies and navies, undertook financial enterprises, and became powers 
to be reckoned with. They were destroyed in the later Middle Ages, 
mainly because their wealth aroused the avarice of such rulers as Philip 
the Fair of France. 

As a result of the Crusades, the French monarchy enhanced its prestige immediate 
(because the French took the lead in the Crusading movement), the 
Papacy gained power, and the Church increased its wealth. crusades 

Most important of the results of the Crusades were those influences 
upon Western life which arose from contacts between Europe and the permanent 
East. The Church, despite its increased power resulting from the Cru- 
sades, was somewhat discredited by the failure to recover the Holy Land. Crusades 
It was also weakened by the relaxation of Church discipline through 
indiscriminate grants of indulgences and remission of penance to Cru- 
saders. Most important of all, the European middle class profited from 
the revival of trade with the East, the Italian trading cities grew in 
power and wealth, the great overland European trade routes were opened, 
and town life in South Germany and Northern Europe increased. The 
increase of trade helped to restore a money economy in Europe. The 
Crusades struck a body blow at the feudal system by their destruction 
of the lives and wealth of many nobles. Contacts with the Levant in- 
creased geographical knowledge and marked the beginnings of the 
expansion of Europe, and by the fourteenth century the Far East was 
relatively well known to the West. Lastly, contacts with the Muslims 
and Byzantines caused the West to discard its old foci and to broaden 
its intellectual horizon. As a consequence, the Renaissance, the Revival 
of Science, and the Commercial Revolution followed in due time, and 
medievalism gave way to modernity. 

In conclusion, the Crusades must be regarded as a major movement The Cru- 
in Western history, a movement that, more than any other of its time, 
helped to free the Western peoples from the shackles of medievalism. history 
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5. The Tatar Empire 

The Crusaders of the thirteenth century found unexpected assistance 
Rise of the against the Seljuks in the westward advance of the Tatars. The latter, 
who were kinsmen of the Huns, Avars, and Magyars, were originally 
nomads of the Mongolian plain. In 1206 a Tatar chieftain placed him- 
self at the head of many tribes and took the title of Jinghiz Khan (“Great 
Ruler”). Organizing a strong, hard-fighting army, he attacked China 
and captured Peking in 1214. Four years later, a goodly portion of the 
Chinese Empire having been brought under control, the Tatar tide 
began to roll westwards. Mesopotamia was attacked in 1231, Russia was 
rapidly overrun, and Kiev was destroyed in 1240. The Tatar forces now 
divided, one wing invading Poland and the other Hungary. The Tatars 
advanced as far as the Adriatic before their leaders were recalled to 
Karakorum in Mongolia to elect a new Khan in 1241, after which west- 
ward advance halted. In 1258 Baghdad was captured, bringing to an 
end the Abbasid caliphate. Western Europe was relatively untroubled 
by the Tatars, although the latter created an empire of immense size. 
As a great medieval scholar describes it, 

... by the death of Mangu Khan in 1259 one empire stretched from the 
The Tatar Yellow River to the banks of the Danube, and from the Persian Gulf to Siberia. 

Empire Nothing like it had ever been known in history before, for the Roman Empire 
was a mere midget in comparison, and nothing like it was to be known again 
until the great land empire of Russia in the nineteenth century.’- 

After the capture of Baghdad, the Tatars advanced into Syria, thus 
The end stripping Islam of all its territory except Egypt. A defeat administered 
ex^nsLn Mameluke dynasty of Egypt, coupled with domestic problems, 

led to the Tatars’ withdrawal and enabled the Turks to regain some of 
their lost ground. Meanwhile, the Christians of the West came to regard 
the Tatars as friends and allies, especially as reports were circulated about 
the existence of Christian sects in the Tatar Empire and the tolerance of 
the Great Khan for law-abiding people of all sects who sought his pro- 
tection. 

Apart from the defeat of the Turks (a blow which prolonged the life 
The Tatars of the Byzantine Empire), the most important immediate results of the 
ussia vvere found in Russia. In the twelfth century Russia con- 

sisted of many independent principalitieSj united only by the Greek 
Orthodox Church and the possession of a common Byzantine-Russian 
culture. Following their destruction of Kiev in 1240, the Western Tatars, 
known as the Golden Horde and commanded by Batu, a nephew of 

l Eileen Po-wer in A. P. Newton, ed., Travel and Travellers in the Middle Ages, Kegan 
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Jinghiz Khan, established their capital at Sarai on the lower Volga, from 
where they dominated the entire Russian Plain and expanded westwards. 
They ruled Russia until 1380, and retained a limited control over the 
Russians until their final destruction a hundred years later. After having 
sacked every important Russian city (except Novgorod), they were satis- 
fied with compelling all Russian nobles to recognize them as overlords, 
pay taxes and tribute, and furnish men for their armies. In the early 
fourteenth century Ivan Kalita, the Russian Prince of Moscow, became 
sole collector of the Russian taxes for the Khan at Sarai. In this way, 
Moscow became the chief Russian principality and reduced the others 
to dependence upon it. Thus, when the power of the Golden Horde 
began to wane, it was Moscow that struck the first blow for freedom. 
This happened in 1380. A century later Ivan III, Grand Duke of Mus- 
covy, destroyed the Western Tatars, and by so doing established himself 
as the chief figure in Russian politics. From such beginnings emerged 
the Russian Empire of late medieval and modern times. 

The great Tatar Empire of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
The stimulated travel between the West and China. The medieval explorers, 
Splorm 

the Great Khan of Cathay, greatly extended the West’s knowledge of 
the Eastern world. Their activities comprised the second phase of the 
expansion of Europe.^ 

VI. SUMMARY OF THE HIGH MIDDLE AGES 

The High Middle Ages, as just described, was a period during which 
Major de- important developments, fraught with great potentialities for social 
High took place. Royal authority was greatly increased in England and 

Middle Ages France and the germs of representative government were introduced into 
the Western world. The struggle between Empire and Papacy resulted 
in a victory for the latter, and Germany and Italy were left in a weakened 
condition from which they did not escape for centuries. The Crusades 
failed to win the Holy Land for Christendom but gave rise to a new 
commercial life which greatly stimulated the growth of the European 
middle class. The Tatar Empire made possible the expansion of Western 
geographical knowledge and gave opportunity for the rise of Muscovy, 
from which came modern Russia. In the West, cities secured their 
municipal liberties by purchase and by force, and the bourgeoisie obtained 
a new freedom. The Christian conquest of Spain advanced rapidly, and 
at the other end of the Mediterranean the Byzantine Empire advanced 
as rapidly towards its final destruction. The Seljuks collapsed before the 

’ For the medieval explorers, see pp. 547-548. 
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attacks o£ the Tatars and another Turkish people, the Ottomans, came 
from Central Asia to take their place. Meanwhile, feudalism, the response 
to the anarchic conditions which followed the collapse of the Carolingian 
Empire, began in its turn to decline as Europe recovered from the worst 
effects of the Dark Ages. In 1348-1349 the Black Death ravaged the 
Western lands, creating new problems for the lords of the manors and 
opening the first great breach in the firmly entrenched manorial economy. 

Thus the medieval age, even apart from its intellectual and esthetic 
developments, was by no means a static period, devoid of change. The The Middle 
period from 1100 to 1350, besides witne.ssing the height of medieval civi- 
lization, also saw the introduction of numerous institutions and forces period 
which in subsequent periods led directly to the creation of the modern 
world. 

Nevertheless, if we except the middle class, which arose after the tenth 
century, the social order of the High Middle Ages may be described as The Middle 
relatively static. The lives of clerics, nobles, and peasants were closely period 

regulated by tradition, as expressed in Church law, feudal law, and 
manorial custom. The ideal of all classes was not so much to become 
wealthy as to make a living and achieve salvation. This is not to say 
that the men of the Middle Ages were lacking in such human traits as 
avarice, greed, and yearning for power. In so far as those traits were 
prevented from becoming dominant influences of the age, it was due 
not to a changed human nature but to the conditions of the times. The 
early medieval period was an age of relative disorder, weak political 
institutions, and feeble economic organization. To live at all was so 
difficult that to live richly was relatively unthought of by society as a 
whole. Thus, while education, literature, architecture, and material wel- 
fare remained at a low level, the dominant ideals of society — security, 
living according to one’s station in life, perpetuation of the customs of 
the past, and salvation — were those of an unprogressive age. 

The lead in establishing these points of view was taken, of course, 
by the Church. It was possible for the Church to do this because, after The pri- 
all, it was the one institution during the early Middle Ages that pos- 
sessed sufficient vitality and organization to become the monitor of the medieval 
new society. Because of the troubled conditions to which we have just 
referred, the Church was able to impress upon medieval society its empha- i 

sis upon the things of the spirit, in contrast to the things of the flesh. | 

In this way, ideas of material progress and worldly advancement were t 

relegated to the background, and attention was directed towards the f 

spiritual goal which is unchanging. Later, when political and economic i 

foundations were strengthened and medieval society began to expand, 
the ideals of equilibrium that had been fostered by the Church continued ! 
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in force. Thus the Church— and the spirit of naedieval society-stood in 
opposition to the novel attitudes of the rising middle class and the forces 
—social, economic, and intellectual — which that class liberated. Not until 
the medieval pattern of society was completely destroyed did the estab- 
lished (medieval) points of view rapidly give way. 
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THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH AND MEDIEVAL 
CULTURE 


I. THE INTERNATIONAL STATE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


The suprem- 
acy of the 
Church 
in the 
thirteenth 


Chronology 
of the de- 
velopment 
of the 
Church 


T he CHRISTIAN Church in the thirteenth century was at the apex o£ 
its influence. During the papacy of Innocent III, from 1198 to 
1216, it straddled the feudal states of Western Europe as a great 
superstate, compelling submission from the kings of England and France, 
struggling with considerable success against the German Emperor, and 
holding the lesser rulers in a firm grasp. Not until the next century was 
its influence seriously weakened. Meanwhile, the Church dominated 
European thought and manners as it did political life, and religion occu- 
pied a position of primacy that has scarcely ever been equaled. 

As an introduction to a discussion of the Church at the height of its 
power, a brief chronology will summarize what has already been said on 
this subject. 

500-1100 Formation of the canon law 

700- 800 Preparation of the spurious “Donation of Constantine”: basis of 
the temporal power of the Papacy 
755 Donation of Pepin 
778 Tithes first allowed (by Charlemagne) 

910-1250 The Cluniac movement (at height, 1050-1250) 

1048-1226 Foundation of military orders (Knights Hospitalers; 1048; Knights 
Templars: 1119; Teutonic Knights: 1226) 

468 
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1059 College of Cardinals empowered to elect the Pope; clerical marriage 
officially prohibited 

1073-1085 Papacy of Gregory VII (Hildebrand) 

1075-1122 First phase of struggle between Empire and Papacy: the Investiture 
Struggle 

1084-1400 Period of greatest influence of Carthusian monks 
1092-1400 Period of greatest influence of Cistercian monks 
1096-1291 The Crusades 

1142 The Decretum of Gratian: first great summary of canon law 
1158-1176 Second phase of struggle between Empire and Papacy: reign of 
Frederick I 

1198-1216 Papacy of Innocent III: medieval Church at height of its power 

1200-1450 Period of Scholasticism 

1203-1229 Establishment of the Holy Inquisition 

1206-1208 Formation of the mendicant orders of friars (Dominicans: 1206; 

Franciscans: 1208) 

1208 The Albigensian Crusade 

1212-1250 Third phase of struggle between Empire and Papacy: reign of 
Frederick II 

1294-1303 Papacy of Boniface VIII: rapid decline of Papal power 

The outstanding points indicated by this list are: (i) the eleventh century 
reform of the Papacy, which really inaugurated the growth of the 
Church’s political power; (2) the culmination of the Church’s influence 
in the thirteenth century; and (3) the beginning of its decline in the 
fourteenth. 

The primary function of the Church was the salvation of souls. To 
accomplish this for millions of communicants was an enormous task, Thefunc- 
calling for a complex system of administration. This system, besides pre- chml 
paring the worshipers for eternal salvation, was also actively engaged in 
governing them during their lives. To this end it became a civil as well 
as an ecclesiastical organization. The anarchy of the Dark Ages and the 
only slightly improved conditions of the feudal period also made it 
necessary for the Church to undertake political responsibilities, until it , 
finally emerged as a great international state. As one of the foremost 
American students of the medieval Church says: 

The Church was essentially an organised state, thoroughly centralised, with 
one supreme head and a complete gradation of officials; with a comprehensive The Church 
system of law courts for trying cases, with penalties covering all crimes, and asanintcr- 
with prisons for punishing offenders. It demanded an allegiance from all its 
members somewhat like that existing today between subjects and a state. It 
developed one official language, the Latin, which was used to conduct its busi- 
ness everywhere. Thus all western Europe was one great religious association 
from which it was treason to revolt. Canon law punished such a crime with 
death, public opinion sanctioned it, and the secular arm executed the sentence.^ 

^ A. C. Flick, The Rise oj the Mediaeval Church, Putnam, 1909, pp. 603-604. 
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Prolessor Sliotwell has pointed out that the organization of the Church 
Divisions may be separated into two great divisions; (i) the hierarchy of sacra- 
hicrarchy ^'^onts and (a) the hierarchy ot administration. A diagrammatic view of 
the organization as a whole would appear somewhat as follows; 


Hierarchy of sacraments 


Secular clergy 


Archbishops 

Bishops 

Monks 

Friars (after 12th century) 
Nuns 


Hierarchy of administration 


I Cardinals 
papal Curia 
Legates 


Sacred Congregations 
Papal Tribunals 
Papal Secretariats 


As the diagram shows, the secular clergy was essentially the hierarchy 
The secular of sacraments, for the monks and nuns took litde part in public worship, 
ricrey The mendicant friars, to be sure, went out into the world to teach and 
minister to laymen, but their orders were not established until the early 
thirteenth century.^ The secular clergy carried out the duties of public 
worship: they placed the sacraments at the service of believers. At their 
head were the archbishops, subject only to the Pope and the Papal 
Curia. Some of these (the primates) controlled national churches, others 
(the metropolitans) were merely located in important cities. Every arch- 
bishop was the bishop of his own diocese and iii addition had a group 
of bishops under his jurisdiction. The bishop was the presiding officer 
of a diocese, and was assisted by several archdeacons, by the “chapter" 
of clergy of his cathedral church, and by a dean, who presided in his 
absence. The diocese was usually divided into deaneries, presided over 
by archpriests. The deaneries were divided into parishes, each adminis- 
tered by a priest. Various subordinate officers assisted the priest — the 
deacons, subdeacons, acolytes, exorcists, and lectors, none of whom was 
ordained. 

The second hierarchy ranged from the Pope (who, of course, also 
Tlie hicr- headed the hierarchy of sacraments) to the legates who served him in 
mSstvatton ‘"lU parts of Christendom. The, work of this hierarchy supplemented the 
activities of the secular clergy, the higher officials of which, such as the 
archbishops and bishops, devoted much of their time to administrative 
problems. Below the Pope was the sacred College of Cardinals, whose 

T For the origins and role of the friars, see pp, 476-477. 
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members were engaged in administering some phase of the ecclesiastical 
machine. The Papal Curia consisted of: (i) The Sacred Congregations 
— special committees of cardinals which dealt with matters of outstanding 
importance to the Church (such as the Holy Roman Inquisition which 
dealt with heresy), the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, 
the Congregation of the Index (which decided what books should be 
prohibited to the faithful), and the Congregation of Sacred Studies. (2) 

The three great Papal Tribunals: the Sacred Penitentia, the Rota, and 
the Apostolic Segnatura. The first had jurisdiction over the granting of 
grace, absolution, dispensation, and condonation. The second handled 
appeals from the courts of bishops, as well as other important cases origi- 
nating at Rome. The third dealt primarily with appeals from the Rota 
and with accusations against any member of the Rota. (3) The five 
great administrative officers or secretaries, w'ho controlled the Papal treas- 
ury, Papal decrees, and similar affairs. The legates represented the Pope 
at secular courts, had a great deal of power, arid frequently behaved 
arrogantly towards lay rulers. In addition to these assistants, the Pope, 
when occasion arose, convened a general (ecumenical) Council to aid 
him in settling difficult problems. 

The Pope, archbishops, and bishops were elected by competent Church 
bodies. The cardinals and the Papal Curia were appointed by the Pope. Methods 
The parish priests were appointed by the patron of the parochial church, church*' 
that is, by the person who possessed the right of advowson.^ In many offices 
instances he was a secular lord. The clergy of the cathedral chapter and 
the members of the subordinate orders were appointed by the bishop. 

It must be remembered, however, that elective Church offices— even the 
Papacy— were frequently controlled, wholly or in part, by secular lords. 

In spite of this complex hierarchy, the lowly parish priest was the only 
officer of the Church who had direct contact with the masses. He was Role of 
re.sponsible for the moral instruction, worship, and salvation of the people 
at large. Confirmation and ordination could be performed only by the 
bishop, but beyond that the priest was competent to serve in practically 
every ecclesiastical capacity. The parish priests of the Middle Ages were 
for the most part of servile birth and had little formal education. Fre- 
quently they were as ignorant as the peasants and artisans they served. 
Opportunities for superior education, such as the higher orders of the 
clergy obtained, were closed to them and therefore to the masses. 

The priests instructed their parishioners in the Ten Commandments, 
the prayer book, tlte Christian creed, the character of the sacraments, and 
the major Christian virtues, and they warned against sin. Through con- 
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fession, they kept track of the religious and moral life of their communi- 
Duties of tics. The priests were also responsible for administering the sacraments 
the parish (^except confirmation and ordination) and for performing most of the 
rites of the Church, including the repetition of the awful curse of ex- 
communication several times each year. While pedantic sermons might 
be preached by learned monks and higher ecclesiastics, the sermons of 
the priests were generally didactic and brief (for there were no seats for 
i the commoners), and usually reiterated the creed, contrasted the horrors 

of Hell and the grandeur of Heaven, and were interspersed with moral 
e-xhortations. The priests also had the unwelcome duty of collecting the 
tithe— the most burdensome of the Church taxes— in their parishes. 

Everywhere in Christendom there were priests, bishops, and arch- 
Thcufliver- bishops, monks and nuns. Whatever the language, customs, or state of 
'^mcdfevat civilization of the people, the same form of ecclesiastical organization 
Church prevailed. All Christendom looked to the Pope and the Papal Curia at 
Rome for direction and support. Church taxes paid in Scotland found 
their way to the Papal treasury with almost the same ease as taxes paid 
by Italian peasants. This universality of the Church during the Middle 
Ages was by no means the least important of its characteristics, coupled 
as it was with the uniformity of its administrative system. 

The cost of financing such an extensive hierarchy was immense, yet 
Main adequate revenues were raised from many sources. The Church received 
*°Surch ncimerous gifts and legacies, especially of landed property. By the twelfth 
revenue century, from one-third to one-half of the land of Western Europe 
belonged to it. Theoretically one-tenth of the income of all Christians 
(the tithe, established in the eighth century) went to the Church, This 
was customarily divided evenly between the local church, the bishop, the 
priest, and the poor of the parish. Peter’s Pence— a penny from each 
household annually — went to the Pope. This amounted to a considerable 
sum, for an English penny in the twelfth century was equivalent to a 
i dollar today. Money payments as a method of penance also brought 

large sums into the Church coffers. 

i These were the main sources of revenue. In addition there were irregu- 

Special lar sources, such as fees for Church services and fines paid to Church 
i The extensive landed possessions of the Church brought in large 

revenue amounts in feudal dues and considerable profits from the sale of manorial 
products, for the monks were far and away the best farmers of the 
Western world. The sale of indulgences— pardons that lessened or elimi- 
nated the punishments that otherwise would be faced by a penitent sin- 
ner either in this life or in Purgatory — ^formed another large source of 
income. Indulgences could be secured either by the performance of good 
works or by the paynaent of a sum of money, but in either instance the 

^ ' ■ ■ ■ '■ ' ' ■ ■ 
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sinner was required to be truly repentant. Finally, the Church frequently 
enriched itself, especially during the High Middle Ages, by confiscating 
property of convicted heretics. 

The income of the Church from these varied sources was immense. 

Indeed, it is not improbable that at the height of its power the income The 
of the Papacy alone was greater than the combined revenues of all the 
kings in Europe. Naturally, the handling of such great funds invited 
corruption, and this, as a matter of fact, became one of the leading 
factors in the decline of the Church. 

Through the possession of a great administrative structure and vast 
sources of revenue, the Church was actually a great international state. The church 
As such it was greatly superior in size to any other state in Western ®c,“tinuai 
Europe, and had greater control over its officers and communicants than state 
sovereigns had over their subjects. If this is understood, the Church’s 
attitude towards heretics (rebels against approved doctrines) will become 
clear. Heretics endangered their immortal souls by refusing to follow 
the orthodox creed and behavior, but they also challenged the univer- 
sality and completeness of the Church’s control. From this second point 
of view they were traitors, and the Church treated them as such. Through 
the Church’s influence heresy — the gravest offense of the Middle Ages — 
was made a crime in European civil law by the twelfth century. 

The Church also had its legislative and judicial machinery. The su- 
preme lawmaking bodies were the Pope and his Curia, and on excep- Legislative 
tional occasions the great Councils. The canonical courts were among 
the most competent judicial bodies of the period, and canon law com- Church 
prised one of the great European legal systems; among other things, it 
perpetuated many fundamental principles of Roman law. The Church 
courts not only concerned themselves with purely ecclesiastical matters; 
they eventually monopolized cases relating to marriage, inheritance, and 
similar matters. 

As a sovereign body, die Church could resort to disciplinary force. To 
be sure, the efficacy of its discipline was due almost entirely to the hold The 
of superstition on the people. It was not necessary for the Church to pun'fill^^ents 
resort often to physical punishment. When it did, the culprits were 
generally turned over to the civil state for the execution of the sentence. 

The Church depended most upon playing upon the fears of those whom 
it wished to coerce. Its most effective weapons were excommunication 
and the interdict (for exceptional sinners) and the threat of hell-fire 
(for the average individual). Excommuiiicadon denied a Christian some 
or all of the ministrations of the Church, and cut him off from contact 
with fellow Christians. The interdict was even more terrible, for it was di- 
rected against a city, a region, or a whole country. While a community 
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was under interdict no Church services could be held, none of the sacra- 
ments (except baptism and extreme unction) could be administered, and 
the people were at the Devil’s mercy. The interdict was often successfully 
used to coerce a lay ruler. Another device frequently used for the same 
purpose was a Papal edict proclaiming that a recalcitrant monarch was 
deposed, his throne vacant, and his subjects freed from their allegiance 
to him. Through such devices the will of the Church was transformed 
into actual sovereignty. 

In the thirteenth century, these regular disciplinary measures were 
The Holy supplemented by the establishment of the Holy Inquisition to ferret out 
Inquisition puQish (Jig guilty, and the crusade to chastise heretical com- 

munities. In I3o8 Innocent III preached a crusade against the Albigenses, 
an heretical sect of southern France. The move was successful, from the 
point of view of the unity of the Church, for the heretics were destroyed 
by fire and sword. That the entire region of Provence, at that time the 
most civilized in Western Europe, was laid waste, was beside the point. 

The power of the Church as an international state reached its apogee 
The Church during the papacy of Innocent III (1198-1216). Innocent not only directed 
Innocenfm crusade against the Albigenses, but forced the German Emperor and 
the kings of France and England to recognize his supremacy. John of 
England was forced to deed his kingdom to the Papacy, receiving it back 
as a Papal fief for which he and his successors for some time paid feudal 
dues. Leaving out of consideration all his spiritual pretensions, Innocent 
III had greater political, financial, and judicial power than any secular 
ruler in Europe between the last great Roman Emperor and Charles V 
in the sixteenth century. From his reign on, however, the power of the 
Church as an international state began slowly to wane. By the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, it was challenged by lay monarchs and heretical 
movements, and in the sixteenth century it was destroyed by the Prot- 
estant Revolt. 

II. ECCLESIASTICAL INNOVATIONS OF THE HIGH 
MIDDLE AGES 

The Fligh Middle Ages, which saw the development of Church power 
Reforra to its greatest extent, also witnessed important movements designed to 
purify the Church of the corruption that inevitably crept in as the 
MkWhAges ecclesiastical organization grew in influence and wealth. These reforms 
for die most part were monastic in origin, as was fitting, for the regular 
clergy had gone furthest in dedicating itself to the austere Christian life.^ 
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The earliest was the Cluniac movement, to which we have already 
referred/ Originating in Burgundy in 910 at the Abbey of Cluny (which (I) 
followed the Benedictine Rule), the Cluniac movement spread rapidly chinLc 

throughout Western Christendom in the next century and a half. It was movcmeut 
thoroughly centralized and ably administered, and under the leadership 
of Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII) inaugurated a reform of the entire 
Church. From 1050 until 1250 the Congregations of Cluny were sur- 
passed only by the Papacy as a clerical force in Western Europe. 

Originally designed to combat monastic corruption, the Cluniac or- 
ganization devoted itself to bringing about five major reforms in the TheCUmiai 
Church as a whole, all associated in some way with freeing it from secular 
control: (i) The abolition of simony (the sale of Church office.s) and 
lay investiture. In this, especially lay investiture, the Cluniacs met with 
only partial success. (2) Rigorous enforcement of the celibacy of the 
clergy, both regular and secular. This was largely successful, as the pro- 
vision of .1059, prohibiting clerical marriage, testified. (3) The establish- 
ment of the supremacy of the Pope. This was the most successful of all, 
as witnessed by the powers of Innocent III. (4) Elimination of lay con- 
trol of the Papacy. Here again the reform was successful, chiefly through 
the establishment of the College of Cardinals as the elective body of the 
Papacy in 1059. (s) Detnocratization of the clergy, in order to enable 
commoners freely to enter and rise within the ecclesiastical organization. 

In this the reformers were not very successful. Besides' these measures 
of reform, the Cluniacs also supported the Papal attempts to restrict 
feudal warfare through the Peace of God and the Truce of God. They 
strove vigorously for Christian union, supported the Crusades, encouraged 
the military orders of monks, revived interest in copying manscripts, 
and used their vast resources to combat famine and plague. 

The revival of religious zeal that brought the Cluniac Congregations 
into existence and carried them to their zenith in the twelfth and thir- Decline <)£ 
teenth centuries, made them successful in most of their struggles. Flow- clumac 
ever, like the original outpouring of religious enthusiasm that raised the 
Christian sect to the position it held by the end of the Roman Age, the 
zeal of the Cluniacs also brought great stores of worldly wealth. With 
wealth came corruption within the reforming order, and so the cycle 
was completed. By the twelfth century the Church was ready for an- 
other set of reforms. 

The Carthusian and Cistercian monks (of whom the latter were the 
more outstanding) took up leadership in reforming activity as the Cluni- 
acs dropped it. The Carthusians and Cistercians both originated in France. 

iSee pp. 399-400. ... 
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Founded in 1084, the Carthusians emphasized chiefly a return to austerity 

(2) and simplicity, by which they hoped to recover the true Christian virtues. 
CaiSusian Cistercians were founded in 1092, and under the able leadership of 

and their greatest figure, St. Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153), also led ex- 
^^orderT” trcmely austere and simple lives. Their chief usefulness was improving 
agriculture, reclaiming wastelands, and opening up frontier areas. They 
became the best farmers of the High Middle Ages, but with expertness 
ill agriculture came wealth, and with wealth worldliness and a decline 
of the reforming spirit. 

After the decline of the Cistercians, leadership in Church reform was 

( 3 ) taken by the newly established mendicant friars, the most important of 

fhcfnars were the Franciscans and the Dominicans. The former were 

founded by St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226), the son of a wealthy Italian 
family. By a route which strongly suggests the path followed by St. 
Augustine, St. Francis was awakened about 1264 to a sense of his Chris- 
tian respon.sibilities. By 1208 he had decided to devote his life to the 
service of the poor in the role of a mendicant friar. He wore rags, wan- 
dered about the countryside, lived on alms, and ministered to the sick, the 
poor, and the distressed. A number of followers, inspired by his zeal, 
quickly gathered around him, and in 1210 Innocent III tentatively ap- 
proved the new order. By 1300 there were 200,000 Franciscans, more than 
belonged to any other religious order. 

The Franciscan movement was distinguished from earlier monastic 
The work orders not only by relinquishing organized community life but also by 
Franciscans refusing to retire from the world. The Franciscans mingled actively 
with the people, in order to bring the Faith as well as secular aid and 
relief to suffering humanity. They taught the simple life and fervently 
denounced earthly riches. They believed in man’s mystical ability to 
commune directly with God, laid great stress upon the purely personal 
aspects of religion, and provided most of the popular preachers and 
evangelists of the later Middle Ages. 

The Dominican order was founded in 1206 by St. Dominic of Guzman 
The (1170-1221), a Spaniard, and received Papal approval in 1216. The Do- 
omimcans better organized and more centrally controlled than the 

Franciscans. Sr. Dominic’s prime purpose lyas to spread the Catholic 
faith and maintain its purity. The Dominicans became the great scholars 
of the High Middle Ages, as the Benedictines had been in the earlier 
period. They provided most of the great teachers in the universities, and 
were especially interested in theology, in maintaining the Faith unim- 
paired, and in cornbating heresy. Only the later Jesuits surpassed them 
as teachers and missionaries. 

The new mendicant orders; not only represented a departure from the 
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monastic ideals, practices, and organization of the Middle Ages, but 
their success and popularity were related directly to the changes that had 
taken place in medieval society. The Benedictine monks fitted into the 
early agricultural economy of the manorial system. The mendicant friars 
adapted themselves to town life; their preaching, teaching, and healing 
were far better suited to a growing urban civilization than to the back- 
ward agrarian economy of the earher Middle Ages. However, the em- 
phasis placed by the friars upon mendicancy in the course of time en- 
couraged vagrancy and idleness. 

The other great orders founded during the High Middle Ages were 
the military orders which devoted themselves to warfare, nursing, and 
missionary duties. The most notable were the Knights Hospitalers, the 
Knights Templars, and the Teutonic Knights, whom we have already 
discussed.^ 

The monks, friars, and knights, on the whole, were devoted chiefly to 
the support, defense, and extension of the Church’s influence. The failure 
of the reforming orders to maintain a high level of austerity and devo- 
tion to the Church offers evidence of changing conditions. In its time, 
each order performed valuable and necessary services. Yet none suc- 
ceeded entirely in escaping the forces of decay that attacked the Church 
as a whole when it began to expand. 

III. THE CHURCH AND THE MEDIEVAL WORLD 

Although its prime interest was the salvation of souls, the Church 
could not escape active participation in secular life. Its size and wealth, 
as well as the position it attained in the development of medieval society 
during the Dark Ages, would have forced it into non-spiritual fields 
even if its leaders had striven more than they did to prevent it. Never- 
theless, the Church asserted that worldly interests and secular institu- 
tions were of secondary importance. 

The Church accepted its relations with the states of the Middle Ages 
as necessary for the repression of sin but claimed that at all times they 
were subsidiary to the ecclesiastical order, that their responsibilities were 
of an inferior kind. The Church approved of monarchy as the most de- 
sirable form of government, pardy because such governments could more 
satisfactorily enforce law and order, and partly because it was easier for 
the Church to deal with a responsible king than with a number of nobles 
or other secular leaders. The Church insisted, however, that lay monarchs, 
no matter how powerful, were subject to the disciplinary action of 
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ecclesiastical officials. As a result, the rulers of the later Middle Ages and 
early modern times were forced to rebel against Church control. This 
situation contributed to the success of the Protestant Revolt of the six- 
teenth century, and also had much to do with the struggle between 
Church and State down to the eighteenth century. 

The Church itself was not basically democratic. Although it declared 
that ecclesiastical offices were open to men of ability regardless of their 
origins, the majority of high Church offices were filled by members of 
the ruling classes. Furthermore, the Church gave its approval, both tacit 
and formal, to the medieval system of society, with its emphasis upon 
status and caste. In the later Middle Ages, the Conciliar Movement con- 
tributed to the progress of representative government,^ but its influence 
was relatively slight. 

The Church opposed warfare between Christians, yet it not only 
countenanced but at times actively preached crusades against infidels and 
heretics. 

The Church sanctioned secular legislation, but it argued that Church 
law (canon law) took precedence over secular law, just as the law of 
God was superior to the law of nature. Canon law influenced both secular 
law and social customs during the Middle Ages, especially in the field 
of economic activity.^ 

Canon law developed between the fifth and twelfth centuries. Essen- 
tially it applied the principles of Roman law to ecclesiastical problems. 
The first major compilation of canon law was made by the monk 
Dionysius Exiguus in the sixth century.® Other important collections 
were made by Isidore of Seville (seventh century) and by Burchard of 
Worms and Ivo of Chartres (eleventh century). The most influential 
codification of canon law, however, was Gratian’s Decretum, published 
in ii(|2. In 1234 Gregory IX ordered the Deo'etutn brought up to date. 
Finally in 1582 Gregory XIII ordered a revision and enlargement of 
Gratian’s work. It is this sixteenth century version that is known as the 
“Body of Canon Law,” the ecclesiastical equivalent of the Corpus Juris 
Civilis of Justinian. 

The Church courts, fully as active as the secular courts, were excep- 
tionally efficient. The principle of “benefit of clergy” (that churchmen 
should be tried only by Church courts) had been introduced as early as 
412, and was generally adhered to throughout the medieval period. Be- 
sides cases arising from clerical problems or dealing with individuals 

i See pp. 564-565.' ' . . 
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under the Church’s protection (orphans, widows, students, Crusaders), 
the ecclesiastical courts claimed jurisdiction over disputes involving mar- 
riage, wills, sworn contracts, blasphemy, sorcery, heresy, and kindred 
affairs. Furthermore, any case, regardless of its origin, might be carried 
to a Church court for appeal. One of the primary tasks of the monarchs 
of the late Middle Ages, before they could claim full sovereignty over 
their subjects, was to reduce the power of the ecclesiastical courts, a goal 
that was not attained without a struggle. 

The Church’s influence in the economic sphere was enormous. Al- 
though it had deviated far from the Apostolic tradition of communal TheClmrcli 
poverty, the Church insisted that property considerations should never nLJch'fc 
be permitted to distort the spiritual life. Wealth itself was even held to 
be dangerous, in view of the temptations it placed in the path of its 
possessor. The Church was especially opposed to obtaining property at 
the expense or disadvantage of another, and formulated an economic 
code based on the theory of the “just price,” opposition to interest, and 
prohibition of engrossing, forestalling, and regrating.^ In general, the 
Church insisted that property should be administered in the interests of 
the community. 

On the other hand, by emphasizing the disciplinary value of labor, the 
Church raised work to the point where it was worthy of free men. The The Church 
activities of the monks greatly aided in establishing this new point of 
view. This was in marked contrast to the Greeks and the Romans, who 
believed that work was degrading and only slaves should labor. The 
greatest step in dignifying work was taken, however, by the Protestant 
reformers, who went so far as to glorify it and establish it as one of the 
great moral virtues. 

The Church played a decisive role in determining the nature of family 
relations, and of the relations between men and women in general. Its The Church 
attitude towards sex was that of St. Augustine, who believed that original ^ 

sin arose from the temptadon of Adam in the Garden of Eden." Woman, 
through the temptations of her body, was regarded as a potential source 
of evil. In order to escape this evil, female chastity was glorified, sexual 
relations were prohibited except for procreative purposes, and marriage 
was' made a sacrament. The Church opposed divorce and extended the 
list of blood relationships within which marriage was forbidden. The 
husband was granted much more power in the family than the wife, so 
that the medieval woman had a more restricted life than, for example, 
the Roman matron. In general, the Church lowered the status of women, 

1 For discussion of these topics, see pp. 490 and 524. 

2 St. Augustine, T/ie City of God, Bk. Xltr. 
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but was not eminently successful in raising the level of morals, even 
among its own officers. 

The Church frowned upon slavery “for Christians, but registered no 
important objections to the enslavement of infidels or heretics. As a great 
landholder, it countenanced serfdom, the prevailing status of agricul- 
tural labor. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the Church was almost solely responsible 
for the care of the dependent and needy. It maintained hospitals, an ex- 
cellent system of charities, and even made itself responsible for the care 
of travelers. While ecclesiastical charity lacked the guidance of modern 
medical and social science, and while it did not attempt to eliminate 
the causes of poverty and distress, it was remarkably competent. To those 
who benefited from it, charity was one of the greatest proofs of the 
Church’s essential goodness and spirituality. 

Nowhere was the Church more active or influential than in philosophy, 
art, and education, topics which will be discussed below. In travel and 
exploration— the beginning of the expansion of Europe— the Church 
also took a leading part.’- 

In summary, the influences of the Church upon the various secular 
activities of the medieval world was no less decisive than the role it played 
in advancing religion and making the medieval period an age of faith. 

IV. THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL CULTURE 

By the thirteenth century, the medieval synthesis had been completed, 
its cultural pattern rounded out. But as with Rome and Greece, this peak 
was reached only after centuries of preparation and growth, during which 
diverse elements were borrowed from other cultures and woven into a 
new pattern. In Rome the controlling force had been the expanding 
power of the city-state, in Greece the jealousies and ambitions of the 
secular paleis. In the medieval world, on the other hand, the creative and 
regulating force was the Roman Catholic Church. To most men, the 
Church was the font of knowledge, its ideals the criteria of beauty. Medi- 
eval culture, accordingly, differed radically from the secular and human- 
istic products of the Graeco-Roman world. 

Medieval culture had a long period of growth, and two, or possibly 
three, minor “renaissances” before the final pattern was achieved. In the 
seventh and early eighth centuries, at the beginning of the Dark Ages, 
the Celtic Christians in Ireland and Scotland developed a relatively high 
culture, but its flowering was cut short by the rise of the Anglo-Saxons 
and the coming of the Roman Catholic Christians to England. At the 

i See pp. 547-548. 
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end of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth century the Frankish 
lands experienced a brief “Carolingian Renaissance.” Like the more 
modest efforts of Alfred of England a century later this collapsed under 
the pressure of Norse raids. Finally, the true revival of culture began 
about 1050. Lasting until the end of the twelfth century, it led to the 
final synthesis of medieval Western civilization in the thirteenth century. 

In the fourteenth century the transition to modern civilization was at 
hand. 

A brief chronological survey of medieval culture follows as a guide to 
the remainder of this chapter: chronology 

of medieval 

300- 600 Foundations of medieval Western culture culture 

30O' 900 Development of Church music 
500'ri50 Development of Romanesque art 
600- 750 Height of Celtic learning 
600-1 1 00 The Dark Ages 
775- 825 The Carolingian Renaissance 
800-1300 Height of Muslim culture 
850-1100 Height of Byzantine culture 
875- 950 Height of Anglo-Saxon literature 
900-1050 Height of Muslim culture in Spain 
900-1600 Development of polyphonic music 
1050-1200 The “twelfth century Renaissance” 

Rise of Scholasticism 
1100-1400 Rise of vernacular literatures 
ii5O-r20O Introduction of Gothic art 
1150-1250 Rise of universities 
1200-1300 Completion of the medieval synthesis 
1200-1450 Height of Scholasticism 

1350 Beginning of the Italian Renaissance 

The basic framework of medieval Western culture was pagan learn- 
ing, literature, and art; the directing force was Christianity. Both the Theele- 
Byzantine and the Muslim civilizations contributed important elements. 

Medieval Western culture arrived at fruition just after the height of the culture 
feudal age (about 1200) and began to disintegrate as towns and cities 
arose and Europe expanded. At its height, it was a magnificent blend; in 
decay it continued to influence, for better and worse, Western civilization 
in its modern phase. Its influence is by no means dead even today. 

V. THE MAJOR ASPECTS OF MEDIEVAL CULTURE 
I. The Nature of Medieval Thought 

Christianity added its own impulse to the decline of learning and the 
critical spirit which began in the early Dark Ages. It did not bring about 
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any lessening of intellectual ability, but shifted attention to the other- 
worldly, mysterious, symbolic, and credulous aspects of existence. Com- 
mon, everyity things were ignored and the physical sciences were largely 
forgotten. Allegory and symbolism became the leading modes of thought. 

Allegory (the presentation in a figurative story of a meaning that is 
implied rather than expressed) and symbolism (the attribution of sec- 
ondary, mystical meanings to natural phenomena) were widely used by 
the Church Fathers, who borrowed them from Ancient Oriental thought, 
Hellenistic Judaism, and Neoplatonism. When the orthodox view of 
the literal inspiration and harmony of the Scriptures was accepted, it be- 
came necessary to resort to allegorical interpretation in order to explain 
away obvious discrepancies and impossibilities, and to excuse conduct un- 
worthy of the chosen servants of God. Added to this was the idea of a 
divine purpose, moving always towards the Last Judgment, which gov- 
erns the universe. If every incident is part of the majestic scheme of 
Providence, one should seek in all things, but especially in Holy Scrip- 
ture, a loftier meaning than is first apparent. Emphasis upon, allegory 
and symbolism helps to explain the popularity of rhetoric and dialectic. 
Moreover, it also throws light upon the “strategy of vagueness” which 
many writers, from St. Augustine on, used to forestall criticism of their 
works. 

Another characteristic of medieval thought, the belief in miracles and 
supernatural intervention, was popularized by the Church Fathers. Since 
Christianity was founded upon a complex series of alleged miracles, it 
was natural for the Fathers to expect such acts to continue. Later Chris- 
tian thinkers developed a positive zeal for the miraculous, which was 
regarded as the surest proof of divine intervention on behalf of the faith- 
ful and for the embarrassment of the Devil. But the Devil himself was 
also prolific of miracles, and it was often difficult for a good Christian 
to be certain whether God or the Devil had performed the miracle in 
question. 

The medieval mind, as may be expected, was intensely credulous. 
Medieval thinkers, especially before Abelard, accepted Holy Scripture 
and the Church Fathers as entirely authoritative. Such credulity, al- 
though necessary as a prop for Christian faith, hampered the develop- 
ment of critical thought. 

z. Theology and Philosophy 

During the Dark Ages the most extensive intellectual activity was that 
of the compilers and the theologians.^ Erigena (about 810-875), to whom 
we have already referred, was one of the few men of his day who could 

1 See pp. 414-416.^ 
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read Greek; he showed flashes of originality, raised the question of the 
nature of reality, and suggested that reason might have a place beside 
faith in arriving at ultimate truth. Berenger of Tours (998-1088), an- 
other intellectual heretic, questioned the doctrine of transubstantiation 
(that the bread and wine of the Holy Eucharist actually became the 
body and blood of Christ). Quite the opposite attitude from that of 
Erigena and Berenger was taken by Anselm (1033-1109), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a true pillar of the Faith. Anselm was the first great medi- 
eval Realist. His contemporary, Roscellinus, took the opposite point of 
view and founded medieval Nominalism. 

The intellectual ferment that led to the philosophy of Abelard, the 
rise of the medieval universities, and the perfection of Scholastic philos- Realism 
ophy arose from the struggle between the Realists and Nominalists. No^fnalism 
The Realists believed that reality existed only in the general class or 
type of objects, the Nominalists argued that reality could be found only 
in concrete, individual examples of types. Once formulated, the two 
philosophies aroused an enormous controversy, largely because of their 
bearing upon the interpiretation of the power, organization, and doctrines 
of the Church. The question was: Did reality reside in the universal 
Church or in the individual members of the Church.? The first phase of 
this controversy was settled in the twelfth century by the teachings of 
Abelard. 

Peter Aboard (1070-1142) was a monk who had been trained by both 
Realists and Nominalists. In the Realist-Nominalist debate, he took an Abelard and 
intermediate position known as Conceptualism, which generally harmon- 
ized with the modern view that reality exists only in individual examples SAolas- 
but that types are convenient concepts for purposes of classification. 

Abelard’s chief contribution to philosophy, however, was the demon- 
stration that the theologian could no longer depend solely upon the ac- 
cepted authorities in order to clinch theological arguments. 

In his famous work, Sic et Non, Abelard proved that theological au- 
thority alone, however distinguished, was untrustworthy. Selecting cer- The attack 
tain major questions of theolo^ and philosophy, such as: Is God one, 
or no.? Is God the author of evil, or no.? Has God free will, or no? Was 
Adam saved, or no? he showed that the most eminent Patristic writers, 
and the Scriptures as well, presented fimdamental differences of opinion. 

Abelard also launched a vigorous attack upon the contention that 
credulity is the mental attitude most befitting a Christian. He denied The attack 
the efficacy of simple faith and passive expectation of revelation by hold- 
ing that “the beginning of wisdom is found in doubting. By doubting to logic 
we come to examine, and by examining we reach the truth.” By subtle 
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dialectic he emphasized die power of reason, in contrast to the futility 
of relying solely upon discrepant authorities and dubious revelation. 

With Abelard medieval philosophy reached a milestone. After him, 
Significance faith aloiie Was insufficient for the demonstration of theological truths. 

foundations of that remarkable system of faith and 
reason which became known as Scholasticism. Yet, if he demonstrated 
the inadequacy of uncritical faith as a method of arriving at truth, he 
was in no way a predecessor of modern thought and the objective method. 
Abelard strengthened rather than weakened the medieval position by 
bringing logic to the rescue of faith. Although bitterly attacked, he main- 
tained his position resolutely. Since faith could no longer rest on author- 
ity and revelation, but had to be buttressed by logic, it was essential to 
provide some place in which the defenders of the faith might be ade- 
quately trained in the new learning. The result was the rise of the medi- 
eval universities. 

Abelard’s resort to logic also made an increased use of Aristotle’s works 
The influ- inevitable, for he was the greatest logician of all. There then developed 
Aristotle extraordinary union of Augustinian theology and Aristotelian logic 
onScho- which is known as Scholasticism, the pre-eminent philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. Aristotle’s other works were sought out, since they were 
peculiarly suited to Christian needs. Aristotle believed that God was the 
creator and “prime mover” of the universe, and that the heavens were 
perfect because of their circular motion and their composition out of the 
mysterious fifth element. Aristotle’s fourth “cause” implied that the uni- 
verse had a purpose. Furthermore, his systematic presentation made his 
works relatively easy to use. ' 

Boethius’ translation of parts of Aristotle was for the most part un- 
Western. appreciated, even unknown. The true significance of Aristotle was not 
ofAristotle grasped in the West until the twelfth century, when his writings began 
to filter into Europe in Muslim texts and commentaries, which in turn 
came from Syriac versions. It was only when the enthusiasm for Aristotle 
founded on these distorted and amended texts led to a demand for greater 
textual accuracy that an effort was made to return to the original Greek 
manuscripts. 

The first adequate medieval translations of Aristotle directly from 
Thetransla- the Greek into Latin were made at Rome by William of Moerbeke and 
Aristotle kleiiry of Brabant, who started their task in the year 1263. St. Thomas 
from Greek Aquinas seems to have been the first eminent theologian who worked 
to .atm these Latin versions. Since the, introduction of Aristotle was an 
implicit justification of Abelard and pagan logic, it is easy to understand 
why his works at first encountered a good deal of fruitless opposition 
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from some ecclesiastical authorities, and were banned for a time by the 
University of Paris. 

To the Schoolmen (Scholastic philosophers), however, Aristotle be- 
came the repository of wisdom. In their writings he figures as the philos- 
opher. So great was the late medieval veneration for Aristotle that his 
works became a dangerous obstacle to the growth of knowledge. The 
destruction of Aristotle-worship became one of the primary tasks of the 
intellectuals of the early modern period, and was accomplished by demon- 
strating the inadequacy of deductive (Aristotelian) logic. 

The first to adapt Aristotelian logic to Christian thought were Alex- 
ander of Hales (died 1245) and his pupil, John of Fidenza, better known 
as Bonaventura (died 1274), both of whom taught at the University of 
Paris. The next great medieval student of Aristotle was the German 
Dominican friar, Albertus Magnus (r 193-1280). Like Alexander and 
Bonaventura, Albertus labored under the disadvantage of not having 
good texts. However, in the course of a long life he made Latin para- 
phrases for a good deal of Aristotle, thus providing a valuable tool for 
the next generation. Albertus was not so incisive or constructive a thinker 
as Aquinas, but his contributions to science were eventually more pro- 
ductive. His detailed work in descriptive botany and zoology marked a 
step forward in objective observation. He did not accept Aristotle un- 
questioningly, but sought always to check his statements by personal 
observations. For the most part, however, Albertus remained true to his 
age; he dealt only incidentally with scientific matters, and was primarily 
absorbed in theological problems. 

Albertus’ pupil, St. Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), brought Scholastic 
philosophy to its highest development. His works were so closely rea- 
soned that he is recognized as the greatest Catholic theologian of the 
Scholastic period. His task was to justify faith by reason, that is, by 
Aristotelian logic. He set out to construct a logical system that would 
justify the cosmology revealed by the Scriptures and the Church Fathers. 
In so doing he was obliged, among other things, to determine and define 
the relation of man to the universe; the position of man, the angels, 
and God; the relative roles of intellect, will, and the passions; and their 
relation to the will of God and the scheme of the universe. It was an 
ambitious and within its limits successful attempt to create a complete 
system of knowledge. Aquinas’ two volumes, the Sutnma Theologica, in 
which his system was presented, constitutes a monument to the deductive 
method. It appeals especially to minds that demand precision and defi- 
niteness of conclusions. To minds committed to the skeptical outlook, it 
is a colossal monument to intellectual futility. 

The final synthesis of medieval thought and culture was produced by 
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Dante Alighieri (1265-1321) in The Divine Comedy. With the Summa 
‘•The Divine Theologica and The Divine Comedy, the medieval intellectual pattern 
&“iSn: was conaplete. ' 

thesis of The forces of disintegration were already at work, however, tor a 
^thought rounded synthesis seems inevitably to preface disruption and decay. In- 
Critics of deed, Scholasticism began to be undermined by critics from its own ranks 
Scholas- like Duns Scotus (1270-1308) and William of Ockham (1280-1349). A 
ticism Englishman, respectively, they were both Franciscan friars, 

studied at Oxford, taught at Paris, and became outstanding logicians. 
Duns Scotus Duns Scotus, possibly the keenest critic among Scholastics, was called 
the “Subtle Doctor.” He refused to accept any Scholastic conclusions, 
even those of Aquinas himself, until he had subjected them to thorough 
analysis. There were few examples of earlier medieval reasoning in which 
he could not find serious flaws. Though a Realist and the finest flower 
of the most refined period of Scholasticism, Duns Scotus helped to push 
Scholasticism into decline. This he did in the first place by exposing the 
errors of eminent Schoolmen and revealing- the limitations and fallibility 
of the logical method. In the second place, his works were so voluminous 
and tortuous, that they repelled later thinkers from the subject which 
they criticized. In the third place, his insistence upon original and careful 
examination of intellectual problems suggested to some the possibility of 
supplementing deductive logic with other methods in the effort to arrive 
at truth, and eventually led to observational and experimental techniques. 

William of Ockham, an extreme Nominalist, was impressed by the 
William of way in which his teacher. Duns Scotus, had exposed the weaknesses of 
Ockham Scholastic method. He contended that religion should once more be 
based on faith rather than reason. 

Scholasticism had now run its full course and Christian apologetics had 
End of the completed its first cycle. St. Paul had preached salvation by faith. From 
cSisdan Augustine to Abelard theologians had relied upon authority. Abelard 
apologetics showed that this vvas insufficient, and logic was then tried by the School- 
men for a century or so. Duns Scotus, in his turn, made it clear that 
logic was only slightly less fallible than authority in the search for ulti- 
mate truth. Ockham accepted his argument and reverted to faith: his 
philosophy not only discarded authority for logic but also many popular 
conclusions of both logicians and theologians. Though Ockham was 
willing to base religion on faith, he demanded the most rigorous sub- 
siantiation of secular knowledge, laid great stress upon the existence of 
reality in the individual alone, and thus headed philosophy in the direc- 
tion of its early modern developments. 

By the late fourteenth century. Scholasticism had begun to wane, yet 
it hud not lost its influence. The Scholastics aroused a permanent interest 
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in teaching, systematized and outlined the knowledge required by the 
teaching profession, perfected the techniques of research as they were Thchis- 
then understood, and created real enthusiasm for learning in multitudes p“”tancTof 
of students. Scholastic pedagogues were the leaders in most of the in- Scholas- 
tellectual life of the later Middle Ages. Lastly, the Scholastics indirectly 
promoted the subsequent development of science and critical philosophy 
by the rigorous training they gave in logical thinking and through their 
assumption that man might presume to examine the nature of God and 
the universe. 

5. Science 

During the Middle Ages the popularity of allegory and symbolism, 
deliberate obscurantism, and the concentration upon the supernatural The nature 
made the development of science practically impo.ssible. To the medieval 
mind, theology was the “queen of the sciences”; all other forms of learn- 
ing were subordinate to it. What we call natural science was valued only 
in so far as it served theology. For this reason, it was not objective, but 
was associated with allegory and symbolism. In addition, the debased 
natural science was greatly influenced by the compiling tendency in- 
herited from late pagan times and by the credulous acceptance of author- 
ity, especially that of Aristotle. In spite of Roger Bacon and a few others, 
medieval attitudes rendered sterile such science as was available by putting 
it to the service of supernaturalism and superstition. 

Possibly the most representative scientist of the Middle Ages was 
Gerbert of Aurillac (about 930-1003), who became Pope Sylvester II, He Gerbertof 
was thoroughly acquainted with the existing science of his day, carefully 
collected Classical manuscripts, made celestial spheres depicting the move- 
ments of the planets, produced a kind of musical organ, and was some- 
thing of a mathematician. Although his positive achievements were 
meager, they were enough to cause some of his contemporaries to I'egard 
him as an exponent of black magic. 

Astrology, alchemy, and magic were the leading pseudoscientific pur- 
suits of the Middle Ages. Astrology, the science that sought to determine The 
the relations between the heavens and the fortunes of .men, was as- 
siduously cultivated in order to forecast future events and to cure the 
disea.scd. yVstrologers unwittingly accumulated an objective knowledge of 
the heavens which later facilitated the rise of astronomy. Alchemy, the 
forerunner of chemistry, attempted to prolong life and transmute base 
metals into gold. Like astrology, it enjoyed great popularity but produced 
few concrete results. Medieval magic was a complex of beliefs derived 
from the Ancient Oriental and Classical civilizations. It never became 
quite respectable during the Middle Ages; people regarded it as a “black 
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art.” Yet it pervaded medicine and many other forms of learning. Pop- 
ular medical remedies were based as much upon magic as upon Galen 
and other authorities. 

Mathematics was restricted to the simpler processes. The chief innova- 
tions were the introduction of Arabic numerals and of rudimentary 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. All these came to the West from 
the Muslims, but they did not develop rapidly until the late medieval 
period. The work generally credited with introducing the Arabic! or 
Hindu numerals into common use was the Boo\ of the Abacus of 
Leonardo of Pisa (1202). 

The other sciences— -astronomy, biology, and medicine— remained under 
the influence of the prevailing medieval attitudes. Geographical knowl- 
edge was limited almost entirely to Europe until the Crusades, and was 
not extended beyond the Levant until the thirteenth century, when the 
Tatar Empire provided an opportunity for travel in Asia. The geograph- 
ical science of the Greeks had practically disappeared from the West, 
its place being taken by crude and fantastic ideas of the world. Geology 
was based upon the Book of Genesis, and the theory of special creation 
was almost universally accepted. 

The English friar, Roger Bacon (1214-1294), was probably the out- 
standing scholar of the High Middle Ages who dabbled in science. While 
he never escaped from the limitations and orientations of his age, Bacon 
discussed the experimental method, indicated the social and technical 
improvements that observational science would make possible, and 
enumerated the chief difficulties in the path of clear thinking. Like his 
contemporaries. Bacon admitted theology to be the queen of the sciences. 

4. Political and Economic Theory 

Medieval political theory, like medieval philosophy and science, was 
dominated by Christian doctrines and by the Schoolmen. Theoretically, 
Church and State were co-ordinate, the Church being supreme in the 
moral realm, the State in secular affairs. But in practice the situation was 
quite different. The Church became involved in secular matters by its 
position in the feudal system, and the State, through investiture, took 
an active part in ecclesiastical matters. The fine theory of the separation 
of power collapsed before the reaHties of medieval life. 

In general, the Church contended that the spiritual and moral prob- 
lems with which it was concerned were far more vital than the material 
interests of the State. Furthermore, the Church had been established by 
God for the advancement of His glory. The State, on the eontrary, was 
merely tolerated by God to hold in check the sinful tendencies of man- 
kind. The Schoolmen generally clung to this point of view, which is 
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sometimes called the theocratic doctrine of the State (ecclesiastical con- 
trol of political action) . It received its fullest expression in the Polycraticus 
of John of Salisbury (1120-1182), an English churchman who studied 
under Abelard. John stressed the inferiority of the prince to the priest 
and justified the execution of oppressive rulers. In a detailed analogy be- 
tween society and the human organism, he described the prince or ruler 
as the head of the body politic, the priesthood as its soul, the Senate 
(Council) as the heart, the judges and administrators as the sense organs, 
the soldiers as the hands, the financial officers as the stomach, and the 
peasantry as the feet. Aquinas in the next century elaborated the concept 
(which Iiad been anticipated by Plato), and it received even more thor- 
ough exposition by Marsiglio of Padua and Nicholas of Cusa. This 
analogy wxts compatible with the medieval theory that there should be a 
harmonious relationship between the classes of society, as well as between 
the individual and society. Each class and individual had its fixed position 
and definite function. The official statement of the theory of the su- 
premacy of the Church over the State was contained in the Papal bull, 

Unam sanctum, issued by Pope Boniface VIII in 1302. 

Scholastic political philosophy originated with the Politics of Albertus 
Magnus, which depended largely upon the Politics of Aristotle and pre- Scholastic 
pared the way for the De regimine principum {The Rule of Princes) of pjjjjojopjjy 
St. Thomas Aquinas, perhaps the best treatise on social and political 
philosophy produced in the Middle Ages. Aquinas held that civil society 
comprehends three ideas; (1) Man is by nature social. (2) In society (1) 
there is a community of purpose and interests, since only through social ^jheory*' 
relations can a man realize his own best interests. (3) A superior power 
is necessary to direct society for the common good and to enable the 
ruler to use his talents for the benefit of the community. This power, in’ 
order to establish effective order, has to be delegated to a common supe- 
rior through a governmental contract. This reasoning, which was essen- 
tially Aristotelian, was blended by Aquinas with the dogma of the Church 
that political authority comes ultimately from God alone. Thus Aquinas 
held that the Church was superior to the State. 

The De Monarchia of Dante presented a plan for a universal European 
monarchy, whose power would be co-ordinated with the Church. This (2) 
early fourteenth century treatise did not recognize the supremacy of the 
Church, but was nevertheless essentially medieval in that it looked to 
the universal State (the Empire) and the universal Church to maintain 
peace and order in Europe. The rise of nationalism and the Protestant 
Revolt terminated both peace and order, and universal authority disap- 
peared from Europe. 
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Medieval economic theory as advanced by the Schoolmen rested upon 
Scholastic two assumptions: (i) The final purpose of human life is salvation, coni- 
'^™thc™ry which economic considerations are insignificant. (2) Economic 

pursuits constitute but one phase of personal conduct, to which the rules 
of morality fully apply. Labor, it was argued, is necessary, honorable, and 
just, for men must live. Trade, by virtue of its necessity, is also legitimate, 
although it is excessively dangerous to the trader’s moral standing and 
imperils his soul. It must be carried on for the public benefit, and the 
trader must draw no more from it than a just reward for his labor. On 
the other hand, speculation is almost immoral and can at no time be 
honorable, as it deals in things which the speculator has not produced 
by his own labor. The man who buys simply to sell at a higher price is 
motivated by selfish reasons and lacks social spirit. To strive for riches 
merely for the sake of riches is damnable. 

Nothing illustrates medieval economic theory better than the concept 
Concept o£ of the “just price.” Prices should be fixed so that a man might have a 
return for his labor, the materials he used, and the other legitimate 
costs of production. This theory gave absolutely no consideration to com- 
petition, in fact, was designed ,to make competition impossible. 

The views of the Church on interest and usury (little distinction was 
Attitude of made between the two) are also enlightening. Interest-payment at a 
towards money — was uniformly condemned, though 

interest payment on money invested in a partnership was permissible. Also, a 
lender might be compensated if he were not repaid on time or if he 
suffered losses. Simply to charge for a loan when no risk was involved 
Was unpardonable. 

These attitudes towards business were reflected in civil as well as canon 
Discrepan- law, though it is unquestionable that ugly business practices existed dur- 
d'leorTand Middle Ages. It is likewise true that the Church, as the most 

practice important financial institution in Christendom, helped to create a class 
of men whose very mode of life, was reprehensible according to its ideals. 
Yet we must not unfairly criticize medieval economic thought. The 
measure of its practical effectiveness is not the sole measure of its value. 
There was in it a far greater appreciation of social service and responsi- 
bility than is found in modern business methods. By and large, the effort 
to moralize economic life Was sincere and honest. It was doomed to 
failure by the changes in economic conditions arising from the revival 
of town life and the expansion of Western Europe. 

j. The Medieval Universities 

From the lowest to the highest grade, education was almost exclusively 
a monopoly of the Church throughout the Middle Ages. Catechetical 
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schools, in which the basic dogmas o£ Roman Christianity were presented 
to the young, were established by the Church. As European culture de- 
veloped, training in science, arts, letters, and secretarial practice likewise 
fell into the hands of the clergy. Theology, of course, was always their 
province. Practically the only secular education of the Middle Ages was 
that received by the knight and the guild apprentice, neither of which 
involved any appreciable amount of literary instruction. 

During the early Middle Ages, as we have indicated,^ the chief educa- 
tional institutions were the catechetical, monastic, and cathedral schools. 
They monopolized preparatory training even after the rise of the uni- 
versities. Some great princes, such as Charlemagne, founded palace 
schools, but these were by no means so important as the others just 
named. In all of these schools instruction was largely in the hands of 
churchmen, and the major subjects were the seven liberal arts, although 
usually only the triviitm (grammar, rhetoric, and logic) was presented. 
Textbooks were crude summary manuals, the most important of which 
were strongly influenced by late Roman works. 

During the twelfth century, the e.xpanding society of Western Europe 
created a demand for better training than the monastic and cathedral 
schools provided. The Church needed highly trained logicians, the mo- 
narchical and ecclesiastical organizations required lawyers and secretaries, 
and a new type of physician was called for. It was largely to meet these 
needs that the university came into existence. 

Some universities arose from existing cathedral schools; many were 
entirely new foundations. The universities were organized essentially 
on a guild basis; they were associations of masters and teachers estab- 
lished for educational purposes. Their names, universitas and collegium, 
were adopted from the Roman industrial corporations. The bachelor’s 
degree in the medieval university was roughly comparable to the jour- 
neyman’s certificate.® The master’s degree was a license to teach a par- 
ticular branch of learning. In the early universities little distinction was 
made between the master’s and doctor’s degrees. ' 

No precise date can be assigned for the origin of medieval universities, 
but at the beginning of the thirteenth century monastic and cathedral 
schools were generally superseded by institutions of higher learning. The 
U niversity of Paris takes the year 1200 as the date of its origin, though 
it did not become a corporation until 1211, (There was a college at Paris 
as early as 1150.) By the close of the Middle Ages (1500) there were 
some eighty universities and colleges in Western Europe. 

The administration of medieval universities differed considerably, but 
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they had one thing in common; they were all organized, like the guilds, 
Organiza- under a corporate form of control. The University of Paris, the largest and 
Unhersky may serve as an example of the organization of a medieval 

of Paris university. It had four faculties; arts, canon law, medicine, and theology, 
each headed by a dean. The faculty of arts (which included both teachers 
and students) was divided into “nations” — ^French, Norman, Picard, and 
English— each so broadly interpreted that all the major peoples of West- 
ern Europe could be enrolled in one or another. At the head of each 
nation was an elected proctor. The head of the University, known as 
the rector, was periodically elected by the four nations. Ele was generally 
the Bishop of Paris. The close connection between the University and the 
Church is illustrated by the fact that the Chancellor of the collegiate 
chapter of Ste. Genevieve in Paris administered the examinations for 
degrees, and, further, that only the Chancellor of the Cathedral Chapter 
of Notre Dame could license University teachers. 

The customary degrees were Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, Doctor 
Require- of Laws, Doctor of Theology, and Doctor of Medicine. The bachelor’s 
^degrees usually required four years of undergraduate study. The master’s 

degree was a much more serious affair than it is in the United States 
today. It had about the same standing as our doctor’s degree and required 
several years of graduate study. Twelve or thirteen years of residence 
were required for the Doctor of Theology at the University of Paris. 

In the university of the Middle Ages the college was distinguished by 
The college its residential or custodial character. At the beginning, it was either a 
meSeval academic organization which provided board and lodging 

university for the poorer students, or a body of men, tutors and fellows, living to- 
gether and supervising the younger students who were their wards. 
At Oxford and Cambridge, the colleges became the basic element, the 
university authority being limited to official supervision of examinations 
and conferring of degrees. 

Logic was the most important subject in the undergraduate curriculum. 
The Next came grammar and rhetoric, and then geometry, astronomy, arith- 
cumcula ^letic, and music. The chief graduate schools (for which training in 
logic tvas the primary prerequisite) gave instruction in theology, law, 
and medicine. The University of Paris was the leading theological school 
in Europe; the University of Bologna, the pre-eminent law school; 
Salerno and Padua in Italy, and Montpellier in France, the chief medical 
universities. I'he University of Paris was the leading undergraduate 
institution. 

Students in medieval universities ranged, as today, from the serious 
The individual who starved and slaved his way through college, to the epunter- 
students p^j-t of the Contemporary “Joe College” type. Along with much earnest 
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application to study went plenty of dissipation, marauding, and quar- 
reling. Bloody town-and-gown riots were not uncommon. Hazing was 
harsher than today. 

Possibly the outstanding difference between the curricula of medieval 
universities and ours was the absence of the humanities, the natural and Differences 
physical sciences, and technical training (such as engineering). It must 
not be forgotten, however, that many medieval universities paid consider- modem 
able attention to secretarial training (the ars dictaminis and the ars 
notarid). There was a great need for men to write letters, draw up proc- 
lamations, and execute legal forms for both civil and ecclesiastical rulers, 
and the universities attempted to supply them. 

6'. Literature, Art, and Music 

As we have seen, Latin was the language of Western Europe from 
Roman times until well into the seventeenth century in scholarship, Latin 
theology, medicine, and law; it was the official language of both Church 
and State. Latin was also used for poetry and fiction. A considerable 
body of religious and secular poetry in Latin circulated in the later Mid- 
dle Ages. Although much of the religious poetry had been written in 
the late Classical or early medieval period, later contributions were made 
by such figures as Abelard, St. Bernard (1091-1153), and St. Franci.s 
(1182-1226). Many secular epics and lyrics were written in Latin in the 
Middle Ages. The best epic, perhaps, was the Song of Walther by the 
monk Ekkehard (tenth century), dealing with the invasion of Eastern 
Europe by the Huns. More lively and readable were the secular lyrics 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries known as goliardic poetry— so 
called after a certain Golias who, legend says, originated it— written by 
wandering monks, teachers, and students. They cover many subjects, 
such as an appreciation of the beauties of nature, the chivalric love of 
women, and satires on the foibles of the age. Much of this poetry reveals 
a decidedly pagan attitude towards life, curiously intermixed with Chris- 
tian allusions. 

Another important element of Latin literature consisted of original his- 
torical works ^ and translations from Arabic and Greek writings, mo.st of Translations 
them dating from the thirteenth century. The more important transla- 
tions were the Muslim versions of Aristotle, the Arabic commentaries works 
upon them, and Arabic treatises on philosophy and the natural sciences. 

These translations coniprised possibly the most stimulating element of 
the scholarship of the Middle Ages. 

Finally, there were examples of “light reading” in Latin paralleling 

r See p. 416. . 
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those in the vernacular literatures. Such were the Deeds of the Romans 
and The History of the Seven Sages, fantastic tales based upon Roman, 
Greek, Arabic, Persian, and Hindu sources. Other light reading was 
furnished by the animal fables and the miraculous anecdotes widely used 
by preachers to enliven their sermons. 

The medieval period also saw the emergence of the vernacular lan- 
guages we use today. By its close two main groups, the Romance and 
the Germanic, had become established. The first group — Italian, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Rumanian — was derived largely from the Latin. 
Each represented one of many closely related dialects. For example, the 
Italian language that ultimately triumphed was the dialect of Tuscany, 
and modern French represents the dialect of northern France— the langtte 
d'oil. The other major vernacular languages which appeared in the 
Middle Ages consisted of German, the Scandinavian languages, Dutch, 
and English. These were much less influenced by Latin than the Romance 
languages, and retained more of the original Teutonic. Like the Romance 
languages, the modern Germanic languages were the final products of 
a long selective struggle among several dialects. The Middle Ages thus 
not only perpetuated Latin and Greek (the latter in the Eastern Empire), 
but also gave birth to the tongues that are spoken today by the Western 
world. 

With the rise of the vernacular languages there soon appeared a rich 
literature that had far greater popularity with the masses than that 
written in Latin. In the French vernacular one of the most popular prod- 
ucts of the eleventh to fourteenth centuries was the so-called chanson 
de geste, dealing with the deeds of a legendary Charlemagne and his 
knights. It projected back into the eighth century the chivalric ideals 
and practices of developed feudal life and the religious fervor of the 
Crusades. The best known of this type was the stirring Chanson de 
Roland (written early in the twelfth century), describing the heroism 
of one of Charlemagne’s lieutenants in a conflict with the Basques in 
the Pyrenees. It was as popular in medieval France as Homer had been 
with the Greeks or Virgil with the Romans. 

Other extremely popular products of the vernacular of northern France 
were the Arthurian romances, a collection of imaginative talcs revolving 
about a legendary King Arthur, his Queen Guinevere, and his Knights 
of the Round Table. Many of them were written in the twelfth century 
by French and Anglo-Norman poets. Arthur, if he ever existed, was a 
British warrior of the fifth century who attempted to fight off the Saxon 
invaders. While the language of the Arthurian cycle — which was trans- 
lated or imitated in all the leading vernacular languages of Europe— 
was the northern French vernacular, the characters and mythology were 
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of Celtic derivation, emanating from Irish, Welsh, and Breton sources. 

This cycle is one of the most famous combinations of military bravery, 
romance, and chivalric conceptions in the history of Western literature. 

The French vernacular was also rich in elaborations of Classical mythol- 
ogy and romantic legends about the Trojan Aeneas and Alexander the 
Great, as well as in miscellaneous romances, many with Eastern themes 
like Aticassin and Nicolette and Floris and IBlanchefieur. 

The vernacular literature of southern France in the Middle Ages is 
called Provencal literature. It derives its name from Provence, the fit;st Provencal 
province in Gaul conquered by the Romans. Southern France was more ‘ 
urban and commercial at this time than northern France. It was more 
worldly and gay than northwestern Europe, and its literature was there- 
fore devoted mainly to lively love lyrics, whose authors, the troubadours, 
took Ovid and the Muslim poets as models, but made full use of the 
ideals of chivalry and knighthood that pervaded the age. Several hun- 
dred troubadours can be identified by name. This pleasant and worldly 
literature was wiped out by the Albigensian Crusade led by Simon de 
Montfort in the early thirteenth century.^ Respectable historical prose 
appeared in the French vernacular, as in Villehardouin’s History of the 
Conquest of Constantinople and Joinville’s Life of St. Louis, both dating 
from the thirteenth century. 

The French also produced a literature that may be called “popular” in 
contrast to the chivalric works discussed above. This was mainly asso- “Popular” 
ciated with the rise of towns and the emergence of a middle class, and 
its characteristics were satire and realism (rather than romance and 
idealism) cloaked in fables (fabliaux) and allegories. The short stories 
of the fabliaux were drawri from primitive mythology and from legends 
of the ancient Flindus. The typical French allegory was the Roman de 
la Rose, the first part a tender and poetic love story, written by Guil- 
laume de Lorris about 1230, the second part, added forty years later, a 
biting and realistic satire on the ecclesiastical and secular vices of the age. 

In Germany, the foremost product of the medieval vernacular was the 
Nibelungenlied, the materials of which were drawn upon in the nine- German 
teenth century by Richard Wagner for his operas. First put into writing 
in the thirteenth century, the Nibelungenlied is a romantic tale of the 
tragical relations of Siegfried and Brunhild, mythical figures of early 
Teutonic history. The story is set in the time of the Huns’ invasion and 
I'evolves around Attila and the destruction of the kingdom of the Bur- 
gundians. German vernacular poetry was deeply influenced by contempo- 
rary French poetry. Wolfram von Eschenbach in his carried one 




ART OF THE 

1. St. Paul’s Outside the Walls (380 a.d.). This 
is a basilican church of the period irnmediately 
after the rise of the Church to social respect- 
ability. It wa.s as sumptuous as the earlier 
Roman secular buildings, for the Church now 
represented the Roman ruling cla.ss in.stead of 
the oppressed Christians of the early centuries 
A.D. One siiould note that tliis structure, widi 
high central aisle and lower side aisles, pre- 
served a form that was as old as the Hypostyle 
Hall at Karnak. 

2. Mosque of Sultan Hassan, Cairo (1356-1359)* 
Because religion held so important a position 
in Muslint culture, the dominant form of Mus- 
lim architecture was the church, or mosque. 
The Mosque of Sultan Hassan was typical of 
this type of structure throughout Islam. The 
dome, the boKlike building, and the minarets 
from, which the muezzin (priest) called the 
faithful to prayer were customary. There was 
usually an interior courtyard, in which a foun- 
tain played, where the ceremonies were held. 
The smaller rooms were made into schoolrooms, 
for Muslim education was a function of the 
mosque. It is interesting to note that the stone 
with which this building was constructed was 
taken from the Pyramids of Gizeh. It is also 
interesting to compare this building with Santa 
Sophia (see Fig. 5), which, though originally a 
Byzantine church, was made into a mosque by 
the Turks. 

'^. Initial Page of BooI<_ of Matthew, Boof^ of 
Kelh (eighth or ninth century). Tire elaborate 
care devoted to the production of sacred books 
in the Middle ■ Ages is well exemplified by 
this luxuriously decorated page with its com- 
plicated interlaces and delicate metalwork pat- 
terns, Books of this type were produced in 
Ireland at a time wlien tiic rest of Europe was 
sunk in what we call “The Dark Ages.” The 
culture preserved by the Irish during the sev- 
entii and eighth centuries was transmitted, to 
Europe during the following period, 

4. CaroUngum Ivory [ioo\cover: Scenes from 
the Passion (ninth to tenth century). Books in 
the Middle Ages were holy objects entitled to 
: all the lavish care and consideration given a 
relic. Hence during the period of Charlemagne 
and after, such elaborate things as, ivory book 
covers were attached to the volumes. A piece of 
work of this kind combined the floral patterns 
of Roman antiquity and the .splendidly bar- 
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baric ornaments of the Eastern peoples, and 
reflected the restless and turbulent emotions 
of the period itself. 

5 and 6. Santa Sophia, Istanbul (532-537) • This 
structure is the most impressive example of 
Byzantine art. It shows the fusion of East and 
West which took place after Constantine made 
Byzantium (Constantinople) the twin capital of 
the Roman Empire— a fusion that became, with 
the Byzantines, a unique and individual culture. 
Basically Santa Sophia was a modification of 
the early Christian basilica, various types of 
which were found in Italy (see Fig. i above) . 
But Santa Sophia was outstanding for its great 
size and magnificent dome. The exterior has 
the appearance of a compact solid mass (the 
minarets were added by the Turks when, after 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453, they changed 
the church into a mosque: compare with Fig. 
2) ; the interior, before being covered over with 
whitewash by the Turks, was elaborately deco- 
rated. Gold, marble, mo.saic, and carvings were 
freely used, and the whole was a riot of lavish 
color. 

7. Notre Dame la Grande, Poitiers (eleventh 
and twelfth centuries). This structure is char- 
acteristic of a new type of architecture which 
became popular throughout Western Europe as 
soon as the medieval way of life became fairly 
well cstoblishcd. Tlic religious orientation of 
the age is clearly indicated by the fact that 
most of the new structures were churches. This 
flat building, with round arches decorating the 
facade and towers holding down the walls at 
either side, is typical of the Romanesque style. 
Many of these churches were pilgrimage 
churches, built over the remains or relics of 
some early ' Christian martyr. 

8, Cathedral of Rheims (thirteenth century). 
This structure, of the Gothic type, represents 
the full flower of medieval architecture. Gothic 
architecture developed out of the earlier form 
exemplified by the church at Poitiers (see Fig. 
7 above). It differed from the Romanesque 
chiefly in that the entire structure had become 
high and open, witli windows taking the place 
of wall spaces. One can see through this edifice 
from any point and enter it by more than one 
entrance. The church was elaborately decorated 
with stone carvings; spaces were reserved for 
many sculptures in the many indentations along 
the fagade. 
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g. Cathedral of Rheims — view from northeast. 
A view along the side of a Gothic building 
shows that it is buttressed by many diagonal- 
vertical supports extending from the high walls 
to the ground. These, the flying buttresses, were 
the main supports of the entire building. The 
problem of the Gothic architect was to gain 
height and interior space while building with 
heavy stone. Since the walls were cut away for 
window space and were thinner than in earlier 
structures, the weight of the roof, ordinarily car- 
ried by the walls, had to be transferred to the 
buttresses. : 

10. Cathedral of Amiens — nave looking east 
(thirteenth century). Here we see how tlie 
Gothic architect was able to increase the height 
of his building while keeping the walls light 
and piercing them with many windows. Ob- 
serve over the immensely tall pointed arches the 
row of open galleries, and above them the sc- 
ries of stained glass windows. Capping this 
series were the pointed vaults, whose weight 
was concentrated at the specific points at which 
the exterior buttresses were placed. The' loftiness 
and sublimity of this structure convey a vivid 
impression of the intensely religious attitude of 
the Middle Ages. 

11. Salisbury Cathedral — English Gothic (1220- 
1258). Although Gothic architecture was par- 
ticularly French, it spread widely in North- 
ern Europe. Some of the English examples are 
unusually fine, and of them Salisbury Cathedral 
is' one of the best. Although containing many 
features of the French Gothic, it is important 
to note the double-cross plan of construction 
and the central tower and the lack of flying 
buttresses; the English retained some of the 
features of the Norman Romanesque church, es- 
pecially the thick walls, which needed no sup- 
plementary support. 

12. Ty^npanum of Last Judgment, Cathedral of 
Autun, France (about 1140). A dominant note 
of the medieval attitude towards life was fear 
of the Devil and hell-fire. This attimde explains 
such artistic creations as the one shown here. 
The figures are flatly carved, and in many cases 
they twist and crouch as though transfixed by 
fear. The subject matter of this tympanum 
(which filled a space over the church doorway) 
became a typical decoration of medieval churches 
throughout the Romanesque and Gothic periods. 


13. Figure of a Prophet, Souillac, France 
(twelfth century). This figure is typical of Ro- 
manesque sculpture, which was used primarily 
as design and architectural decoration. Espe- 
cially important is the unnatural position of the 
fi^re, the stiff lines of the drapery (compare 
with the work of the Mesopotamians and the 
Greeks), and the unnatural elongation of the 
body. These characteristics became an accepted 
convention during the Romanesque period. 

J4. Notre Dame de la Belle Verrihe — stained 
glass window from the Cathedral of Chartres 
(twelfth century). Our Lady of the Beautiful 
Stained Glass Window is one of the most im- 
.pressive examples of medieval stained glass in 
a building that is famous for this feature. The 
function of stained glass was to admit into the 
cathedral a mellow-colored light and, as decora- 
tion, to take the place of murals in a structure 
that no longer had wail space. The pieces of 
heavy colored glas.s were individually supported 
by lead strips, witli iron bars between the sec- 
tions. These bars were made to fit in with the 
design and not to obstruct it. 

15. St. Theodore — South Porch, Cathedral of 
Chartres (thirteenth century). The two sculp- 
tures of die Prophet and St. Theodore are 
placed side by side to indicate more readily the 
difference between Romanesque sculpture (rep- 
resented by the first) and Gothic sculpture 
(typified by the second). Instead of the agita- 
rion and contortion of the Romanesque, the 
Gothic style produced a more natural, reserved, 
and spiritual type. One should note further that 
the Gothic figure is in high relief, almost en- 
tirely in the round, and no longer looks like 
some sort of flat decoration fixed on the ex- 
terior of the church. In position and attire St. 
Theodore strikes a chivalric note. 

16. Vierge Doree — Cathedral of Amiens (sec- 
ond half, thirtcentli century). As medieval cul- 
ture matured and, due to the expansion of com- 
merce and the growth of town life, men once 
more became aware of individuality, sculpture 
turned towards naturalism. The conventionality 
and unnaturalism of the Prophet and the aus- 
terity and symbolic dignity of St. T heodore 
gave way to a more human type, exemplified 
by this Mother and Child. Notice especially 
the expression of joy on the face of the Mother. 
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of the tides of the Arthurian cycle to its most perfect development in 
medieval vernacular. Gottfried von Strassburg did the same for the love 
story of Tristram and Iseult. The German troubadours were known as 
minnesingers— the most important was Walther von der Vogelweide 
(flourished between 1190 and 1230)— and produced lyrics equal in quality 
to those of Provence. 

The earliest literature of Germany has all but disappeared and we 
are compelled to rely for our reconstruction of Teutonic gods and heroes 
upon the Icelandic eddas and the Norse sagas, composed during the 
later Middle Ages. The eddas, written in both verse and prose, deal 
almost wholly with mythology. The sagas, written in vigorous prose, are 
invaluable sources of the early political and cultural history of Iceland, 
as well as remarkable novels and tales. 

Anglo-Saxon literature received its death blow from the Norman Con- 
quest. After that event Latin and Norman French became the languages 
of scholarship and polite society in England. The vernacular slowly took 
form from these three sources, and by the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury had come to resemble modern English.. Here too several dialects 
were in competition, and it was not till the emergence of a great poet, 
Geoffrey Chaucer (1340-1400), writing in the Midland dialect of the court 
circles, that this form of English was accepted as the literary language. 
Between the battle of Hastings and the birth of Chaucer a considerable 
vernacular literature, both courtly and for the common people, was pro- 
duced, much of it translations from the French. Medieval England had 
its Arthurian cycles, fabliaux, lyrics, romances, and allegories. Perhaps its 
most original contributions were the ballads and dramas, both written for 
the common folk. The great English folk ballads originated in the tiigh 
Middle Ages, though they were not as a rule written down till the six- 
teenth century and later. The medieval drama originated as a Church 
festival, first at Easter and later at Christmas and the feast of Corpus 
Christi, In time, a secular note appeared, the drama came out of the 
church and was given in the public square or market place of the town 
by the local guilds. The heyday of the Church drama was the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries and comment on it will be reserved for a later 
section. 

Both Ireland and Wales produced a remarkable, if at present little 
known, vernacular literature in the High Middle Ages. The bulk of the 
Irish literature consists of romances dealing with folk heroes of the primi- 
tive and half savage Celts. It is divided into two cycles, one centering 
around Finn and Ossian and the other revolving around Conchobor and 
Cuchulain. The best known, of Irish heroines is Deirdre (as Guinevere 
is of the old French romantes). Medieval Welsh literature is found in 
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four collections of tales, dating between 1170 and 1425: The Boo^ of 
Aneurin, the Blac\ Bool^ of Carmarthen, the Boo]{ of Taliesin, and the 
Red BooJi of Hergest. The latter contains the famous Mabinogion leg- 
ends. These books deal with folk heroes who lived in Wales in the sixth 
century. The content of both the Irish and Welsh stories is typical of all 
folk epics: magic and warfare are the primary themes and the superb 
Celtic imagination is given full play. 

The earliest Spanish vernacular, the Catalan, was derived from a 
dialect of southern France. In due time this was displaced by the dialect 
of the Christian state of Castile, in which the well-known twelfth century 
epic, the Poema del Cid, was composed. This is a typical chanson de 
geste and presents a highly idealized version of the heroic deeds of 
Rodrigo Diaz de Biyar, a soldier in the eleventh’ century wars against 
the Moors. Medieval Spain had schools of troubadours, romancers, and 
historical writers which were scarcely inferior to those which flourished in 
northern France. 

In Italy the first important vernacular literature appeared in the form 
of sonnets and lyrics that reproduced in the dolce stil nuovo (the “sweet 
new style”) the fervid love themes of the Provencal troubadours. In 
the works of Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), a Florentine, the medieval 
orientation — the philosophical, moral, and intellectual views of the 
Middle Ages — was best summarized. Dante was the first great poet to 
write in the Italian vernacular, and even today he remains the most 
commanding figure in Italian literature; he thoroughly represents the 
medieval point of view, yet his works are not of an age, but for all time. 

We have already discussed Dante’s De Monarchia, a treatise on govern- 
ment. His Vita Nuova (New Life) is a prose work interspersed with 
poems exalting the lady Beatrice Portinari, whose idealized personality 
was the inspiration of his life and became the leading figure in his epic. 
The Divine Comedy. The Vita Nuova is in the chivalric or troubadour 
tradition, making considerable use of the conventions of love poetry so 
popular iir the thirteendi century. It shows that Dante was a master of 
the short poem (sonnet, ballad, and canzonet) as well as of the monu- 
mental epic. 

The unfinished Convivio (Banquet), written in prose and verse, was 
intended to be a handbook of universal knowledge so common in the 
Middle Ages. Beatrice appears as the symbol of divine philosophy. The 
most interesting part of the wor'k is the defense of the Italian vernacular, 
later elaborated by Dante in a separate Latin treatise, the De Vtdgari 
Eloquentiae (Of the Vulgar Tongue). 

Dante’s masterpiece is The Divine Comedy, summa of medieval 
learning and philosophy, as well as an incomparable example of the 
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of the tales of the Arthurian cycle to its most perfect development in 
medieval vernacular. Gottfried von Strassburg did the same for the love 
story of Tristram and Iseult. The German troubadours were known as 
minnesingers— the most important was Walther von der Vogelweide 
(flourished between 1190 and 1230) — and produced lyrics equal in quality 
to those of Provence. 

The earliest literature of Germany has all but disappeared and we 
are compelled to rely for our reconstruction of Teutonic gods and heroes 
upon the Icelandic eddas and the Norse sagas, composed during the 
later Middle Ages. The eddas, written in both verse and prose, deal 
almost wholly with mythology. The sagas, written in vigorous prose, are 
invaluable sources of the early political and cultural history of Iceland, 
as well as remarkable novels and tales. 

Anglo-Saxon literature received its death blow from the Norman Con- 
quest, After that event Latin and Norman French became the languages 
of scholarship and polite society in England. The vernacular slowly took 
form from these three sources, and by the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury had come to resemble modern English. Here too several dialects 
were in competition, and it was not till the emergence of a great poet, 
Geoffrey Chaucer (1340-1400), writing in the Midland dialect of the court 
circles, that this form of English was accepted as the literary language. 
Between the battle of Hastings and the birth of Chaucer a considerable 
vernacular literature, both courtly and for the common people, was pro- 
duced, much of it translations from the French. Medieval England had 
its Arthurian cycles, fabliaux, lyrics, romances, and allegories. Perhaps its 
most original contributions were the ballads and dramas, both written for 
the common folk. The great English folk ballads originated in the Pligh 
Middle Ages, though they were not as a rule written down till the six- 
teenth century and later. The medieval drama originated as a Church 
festival, first at Easter and later at Christmas and the feast of Corpus 
Christi, In time, a secular note appeared, the drama came out of the 
church and was given in the public square or market place of the town 
by the local guilds. The heyday of the Church drama was the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries and comment on it will be reserved for a later 
section.: 

Both Ireland and Wales produced a remarkable, if at present little 
known, vernacular literature in the High Middle Ages. The bulk of the 
Irish literature consists of romances dealing with folk heroes of the primi- 
tive and half savage Celts. It is divided into two cycles, one centering 
around Finn and Ossian and the other revolving around Conchobor and 
Cuchulain. The best known of Irish heroines is Deirdre (as Guinevere 
is of the old French romances). Medieval Welsh literature is found in 
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four collections of tales, dating between 1170 and 1425: The Bool{ of 
Aneurin, the Blac\ Boo\ of Carmarthen, the BooJi of Taliesin, and the 
Red Boo\ of Hergest. The latter contains the famous Mabinogion leg- 
ends. These books deal with folk heroes who lived in Wales in the sixth 
century. The content of both the Irish and Welsh stories is typical of all 
folk epics; magic and warfare are the primary themes and the superb 
Celtic imagination is given full play. 

The earliest Spanish vernacular, the Catalan, was derived from a 
dialect of southern France. In due time this was displaced by the dialect 
of the Christian state of Castile, in which the well-known twelfth century 
epic, the Poema del Cid, was composed. This is a typical chanson de 
geste and presents a highly idealized version of the heroic deeds of 
Rodrigo Diaz de Biyar, a soldier in the eleventh century wars against 
the Moors. Medieval Spain had schools of troubadours, romancers, and 
historical writers which were scarcely inferior to those which flourished in 
northern France. 

In Italy the first important vernacular literature appeared in the form 
of sonnets and lyrics that reproduced in the dolce stil nuovo (the “sweet 
new style”) the fervid love themes of the Proyen(jal troubadours. In 
the works of Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), a Florentine, the medieval 
orientation — the philosophical, moral, and intellectual views of the 
Middle Ages — was best summarized. Dante was the first great poet to 
write in the Italian vernacular, and even today he remains the most 
commanding figure in Italian literature; he thoroughly represents the 
medieval point of view, yet his works are not of an age, but for all time. 

We have already discussed Dante’s De Monarchia, a treatise on govern- 
ment. His Vita Nuova (New Life) is a prose work interspersed with 
poems exalting the lady Beatrice Portinari, whose idealized personality 
was the inspiration of his life and became the leading figure in his epic, 
The Divine Comedy. The Vita Nuova is in the chivalric or troubadour 
tradition, making considerable use of the conventions of love poetry so 
popular in the thirteenth century. It shows that Dante was a master of 
the short poem (sonnet, ballad, and canzonet) as well as of the monu- 
mental epic. 

The unfinished Convivio (Banquet), written in prose and verse, was 
intended to be a handbook of universal knowledge so common in the 
Middle Ages. Beatrice appears as the symbol of divine philosophy. The 
most interesting part of the work is the defense of the Italian vernacular, 
later elaborated by Dante in a separate Latin treatise, the De Vulgari 
Eloquentiae (Of the Vulgar Tongue). 

Dante’s masterpiece is The Divine Comedy, the summa of medieval 
learning and philosophy, as well as an incomparable example of the 
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grand style in poetry. Basically, The Divine Comedy is an allegorical 
“The Divine autobiography of the poet which becomes, in the handling, a survey of 
Comedy experience as viewed by a Christian of the early fourteenth cen- 

tury. The story of the poem is as follows: Waking up on the morning 
of Good Friday, in the year 1300, the poet finds himself lost in a wood 
(which symbolizes sin). Beatrice, his divine goddess, sends Virgil (who 
represents philosophy) to be his guide. Dante and Virgil pass through 
the nine circles of Hell, where they see and talk with many famous men, 
including sinners of a former day, like Cassius and Brutus, as well as 
others, like Homer, whose only sin was that they lived before the 
Christian era and hence were denied the salvation of Christ. From Hell, 
Virgil and Dante ascend to Purgatory — ^seven terraces where the seven 
deadly sins are atoned for in order that sinners may be admitted to 
Paradise. Here Virgil departs — ^though he was the wisest of the pagans, 
he could not be a guide to Paradise — and Dante meets Beatrice, who 
leads him through the spheres of the moon, planets, sun, and stars into 
the azure of Heaven, where the angels and the blessed mortals who have 
achieved salvation live in the complete harmony of God, as described 
in a remarkable line, La sua voluntade e nostra pace (His will is our 
peace). Dante himself finally rises to the presence of God, Whom he 
sees in a vision that is brief but lasts long enough to make him under- 
stand all the mysteries of the universe. 

This outline cannot give much of an idea of the content of Dante’s 
epic, of its learning, imagery, philosophy, character sketches, and spirit- 
uality. Dr. Flenry Osborn Taylor, one of the keenest students of medie- 
val learning, summarizes the position of Dante in the history of Western 
civilization as follows: 

Yes, there is unity throughout the diversity of mediaeval life; and Dante is 
Dante’s the proof. For the elements of mediaeval growth combine in him, demonstrat- 
^accin jng their congruity by working together in the stature of the full-grown 
civilization ttiediaeval man. When the contents of patristic Christianity and the surviving 
antique culture had been conceived anew, and had been felt as well, and novel 
forms of sentiment evolved, at last comes Dante to possess the whole, to think 
it, feel it, visualize its sum, and make of it a poem. He had mastered the 
field of mediaeval knowledge, diligently cultivating parts of it, like the Graeco- 
Arabian astronomy; he thought and reasoned in the terms and assumptions 
of scholastic (chiefly Thomist-Aristotelian) philosophy; his intellectual interests 
were mediaeval; he felt the mediaeval reverence for the past, being impas- 
sioned with the ancient greatness of Rome and the lineage of virtue and author- 
ity moving from it to him and thirteenth-century Italy and the already shat- 
tered Holy Roman Empire. He took earnest joy in the Latin Classics, ap- 
proaching them from mediaeval points of view, accepting their contents un- 
critically. He wa.s affected with the preciosity of courtly and chivalric love, 
which Italy had made her own along with the songs of the Troubadours and 
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the poetry of northern France. His emotions flowed in channels of current 
convention, save that they overfilled them; this was true as to his early love, 
and true as to his final range of religious and poetic feeling. His was the emo- 
tion and the cruelty of mediaeval religious conviction; while in his mind (so 
worked the genius of symbolism) every fact’s apparent meaning was clothed 
with the significance of other modes of truth. 

Dante was also an Italian of the period in which he lived; and he was a 
marvellous poet. . . . His Italian nature and environment gave point and 
piquancy and very concrete life to these mediaeval elements; and his personal 
genius produced from it all a glorious poetic creation.^ 

Vernacular literature was not only an extremely important expression 
of the culture of the Middle Ages; it was also a potent psychological 
force in the disruption of that culture. It stimulated the growth of 
national consciousness, which was the enemy alike of the feudal order, 
the international ideal, and the universal Church. 

Art in Western Europe in the Middle Ages was for the most part a 
way of proclaiming the glory of God and providing suitable places and Gothic ait 
appurtenances for His worship. The fervor of the Middle Ages resulted 
in the creation of architectural and sculptural masterpieces which con- 
stitute one of the sublime epochs of art — the Gothic, which is the supreme 
embodiment of Christianity in art, as the architecture and sculpture of 
the Age of Pericles are the supreme expression of Greek culture in art. 

The forces that shaped Gothic art were: (i) the town and (2) the 
cathedral. The first provided the place, the money, and the facilities; Social bases 
the second furnished the inspiration. Cities in Northern Europe in the ° * 
later Middle Ages vied with each other in erecting structures worthy of 
their God and the saints and Apostles associated with Him. The con- 
struction of a medieval cathedral was a matter of civic pride, an under- 
taking in which all citizens, noble and menial, entered with enthusiasm. , , 
Although a religious edifice, the cathedral was built by lay hands. The 
architect was a layman and the workers — stonecutters, masons, wood- 
workers, metalworkers, stained-glass craftsmen, and sculptors— belonged 
to local guilds. Often they gave their services without pay, as tokens of 
their debt to God. 

The style of Gothic architecture developed naturally out of the Roman- 
esque.'^ Since the Romanesque churches were rather massive, gloomy, and Technical 
lacking in grace, the Gothic ® architects aspired to produce a lighter and Gothic 
more beautiful edifice, a building which would convey a sense of mystery cathedrals 
and sublimity, an effulgence of the glory of God. In Gothic cathedrals 

1 Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, Vol. II, Macmillan, 1927, pp. 564-565. 

- For Romanesque architecture see pp. 417-418. 

® It is interesting to note that the term “Gothic" as applied to medieval art originated in 
the Renaissance, when it was used in derision by Classical enthusiasts to indicate its alleged 
barbarous (i.e,, non-classical) character. 
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the vaulted stone ceiling was supported by graceful curved stone ribs 
which rested on heavy pillars reaching as high as the edge of the roof. 
Since without additional support these pillars and walls would probably 
have collapsed beneath the roofs weight, another row of great stone 
pillars or buttresses was built outside the church and these were joined 
to the walls and roof by stone braces called flying buttresses. The two 
parallel rows of pillars carried the full load of the roof, and hence the 



walls had to be only strong enough to stand up un'der their own weight 
and the pressure of the wind. This tnade it possible to insert large win- 
dows, galleries, and clerestories and, with the help of the pointed arch 
and the towering spire, create a dazzling effect of verticality and multi- 
colored light. 

Of course, primary attention was given to the ground plan and the 
facade. vSince the cathedral was' the center of communal life, as were the 
temples of ancient Mesopotamia, it had to be large enough to hold thou- 
sands of worshipers. The Gothic buildings, therefore, were much wider 
and longer than the Romanesque, with numerous chapels along the apse 
and aisles, and a large area for the choir, , which was graced with finely 
carved stalls. The typical Gothic facade had a large rose window and 
three portals embraced by receding arches, each arch adorned with 
numerous statues. In fact, statues and geometrical ornaments were placed 
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wherever a niche could be found on the facades, and even the cornices 
and flying buttresses were decorated with fanciful monsters, grotesque 
and diabolical creatures. 

In brief, Gothic architecture had a rich yet delicate style, with a unity 
that was composed of many striking elements— vaulting piers, brightly 
stained glass windows, airy galleries, fretted porches, and pinnacled spires. 

The following description of Rheims Cathedral in moonlight conveys Rheims 
exactly the impression, uplifting and mystifying, which the Gothic archi- 
tects meant to give: 

On the ground level three huge cavern-like spaces of gloom formed a solid 
base, and between them there shot up into the light slender pillars of stone 
which seemed to carry, in niches, carved figures of stately pose, and to go off 
above into airy pinnacles enriched with curling foliage. These stood out from 
the mass, and behind them, on the main facade, branching tracery of stonework 
picked out in silver showed where immense windows filled almost all the area 
of the broad and towering front. The central division of this was carried up 
to a sharp-pointed gable, while on each .side the upward trend of all the lines 
of the composition was gathered into the two great verticals of the western 
towers. To balance the prevailing verticals there was conspicuous on an upper 
stage a horizontal row of monumental figures apparently wearing crowns. By 
the morning light what had appeare'd so mysteriously impressive revealed itself 
as a rational product based on utility but appealing to human imagination and 
feeling.^ 

Gothic was the principal style, both of religious and secular edifices, 
in Western Europe from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries, each nation Geogiaphic 
modifying its basic features somewhat. Notable Gothic Cathedrals arc 
found in Amiens, Rouen, Paris, Rheims, and Chartres in France, Sails- art 
bury and Gloucester in England, and Cologne in Germany. Since Gothic 
was mainly an expression of Northern Europe, and especially France, it 
never was completely assimilated to the Italian or Spanish mind. As a 
matter of fact, the basic technical problem of Gothic was to devise a 
building which would be substantial yet admit a great deal of light. In 
the south of Europe, where the air is clearer and the sunlight more 
abundant, this problem did not exist. 

Once underestimated or ignored, it is now recognized that the best 
examples of Gothic sculpture can hold their own with both Classical and Gothic 
Renaissance sculpture. Technically, the plastic arts were subordinated to 
the plan of the cathedral, as in the time of Phidias sculpture was regarded 
as part of the temple rather than as independent adornment. If the 
building itself was meant to awe and humble the worshiper, the sculp- 
tures, carvings, and stained glass windows were meant to instruct him — 

^ G. Baldwin Brown, “The Great Age of Gothic Art," in J. A. Hammerton, ed., Vnipersd 
World History, Whe, 1937, VI, 1613. 
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since the average medieval layman could not read — in the religious and 
secular history, sciences, and arts of the Middle Ages. Since they were 
the embodiments in stone, glass, and wood of such well-known encylo- 
pedias as Vincent of Beauvais’ Speculum Majus {Great. Mirror of Knowl- 
edge), they are sometimes called the poor man’s Bible. 

Gothic sculpture was extremely religious and often symbolic. The 
subject matter consisted of sceires from the Bible and from the lives of 
the Virgin Mary, the Apostles, and the saints. Since the figures had to 
be subordinated to the style of the building, they were usually depicted 
as standing erect. This gave them an elongated expression which is the 
hallmark of Gothic sculpture. The Cathedrals of Chartres, Amiens, and 
Rheims are famous treasuries of this sculpture,’- which must be seen in 
its original place, as an element of decoration in a vast cathedral, to be 
fully appreciated. It is usually thought that the style of thirteenth cen- 
tury French sculpture was idealistic, or pure; in the next century, it 
became mannered and sentimental. The Gothic style was borrowed from 
France by the Germans, the schools of Chartres (one of the four im- 
portant centers of sculpture in France in the thirteenth century) and 
Bamberg maintaining close contact. 

Gothic sculpture owed little to Classical antiquity; it was the expression 
of the Christian world view which Dante described in The Divine 
Comedy and the contemporary musicians in their polyphonic compo- 
sitions. Yet in Italy a consciousness of antit|uity — the classical Renais- 
sance — was already dawning, and in the work of the sculptors Niccola 
Pisano ‘(about 1215-1280) and his son Giovanni medieval subjects began 
to acquire the mood and techniques of the pagan world. 

The only considerable mural painting of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries may be found in Italy, where the cathedrals adhered to the 
Romanesque style and provided wall space for murals. This painting, 
before the time of Cimabue (about 1240-1302), followed the conventional 
Byzantine style with its lifeless figures and ignorance of perspective, its 
blue and gold backgrounds. Much more successful were the artists (mini- 
aturists) who decorated books. The tendency towards naturalism ob- 
served in Gothic sculpture may be seen in their work, especially in 
depicting such secular scenes as hunts and tournaments. The colors of 
these illuminations often remind us of the stained glass windows with 
their variegated sprays of blues, reds, greens, and yellows. 

Gothic painting was mainly in glass, which took the place of the wall 
jjaintings of the Byzantine and Romanesque churches. The glass was 
colored in the molten state, then cut into small pieces and fitted into 

‘ See lllu.stration opposite p. 497. 
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lead bars. The bars, cut into geometrical or leafy patterns, were an 
integral part of the design. The stories of these richly colored windows 
depicted episodes from the Bible, saints’ lives, and even contemporary 
town life. The best of the early windows, which may be seen at Chartres 
— a miracle of stained glass — were stained mainly witli blues, reds, and 
violets. Some authorities believe that the style was ruined when, later, 
artists began to experiment with paint rather than stain, and with yel- 
lows and whites. That the drawing of the figures in these beautiful 
windows was often crude did not matter. Their purpose was didactic as 
well as esthetic — to tell a story and to form a part of the decoration of 
the cathedral. 

While music did not play so important a role in medieval art as it 
does in the artistic life of today, it was by no means absent in the Middle Popularity 
Ages. Here again, the Church deeply influenced art. The most unique 
and characteristic type of medieval church music was the so-called plain Ages 
chant. This was employed chiefly in the singing of masses. The liturgy Sacicd 
of the Church connected with the rite of the mass thus promoted church 
music. In addition to the plain chant, there were chants for the choir. 

Hymns ^ were usually written in verse form, and melody had greater 
freedom for development than was the case with the plain chant. Early 
medieval folk music was frequently taken over for the hymns in order 
to make the latter more popular. In the realm of so-called profane music, Profane 
as distinguished from the sacred music of the Church, there seems to *"“**‘^ 
have been a rich development, though but few examples have survived. 

There were battle and marching songs, songs for boatmen, reapers* songs, 
harvest songs, and the like. Even where the words have survived, we 
do not have the music. The best-known examples of profane music are 
the songs of the troubadours, amorous verses sung to the accompaniment 
of a viol. In the Middle Ages vocal music overwhelmingly predominated. 

There were few musical instruments, the more common being the lute, 
viol, zither, dulcimer, and harp. As pointed out above, instrumental music, 
as well as the making of musical instruments, reached its highest medi- 
eval development among the Muslims, from whom Christian Europe 
procured them. 

VI. THE HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE OF MEDIEVAL 
CULTURE 

As Rome decayed, the Christian Church grew in power and assumed 
the duties of protecting the peoples of the Empire and civilizing the 
barbarians. As civil order disappeared and the Graeco Roman culture 

r For early medieval hymnology, see p. 418. 
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approached extinction, the Church through its monks and other scholars 
Survival of attempted to salvage whatever it could from the wreckage. What was 
*^'turel!i™e became the nucleus of a new civilization. It included the Latin 

Middle Ages language, corrupt by now, and a variety of selections from the learning, 
customs, and traditions of the Roman world. The best of this heritage 
— the manuscripts of the great Classical authors — was neither used nor 
understood during the early Middle Ages, but was left on monastery 
shelves to await the recovery of the West. To the Roman heritage were 
added the contributions of the Church Fathers and the writings of medie- 
val priests and monks. 

The early Middle Ages was marked by a continued cultural decline. 
Arts and letters were in eclipse, superstition and ignorance reigned 
supreme. The lowest point was reached when the Norse invasions spread 
ruin and desolation across Northern Europe. 

By this time, however, the manorial system began to provide a suffi- 
The forma- ciency— at times a surplus — of food, and the feudal system supplied a 
medieval Order. By the tenth century Western civilization was 

culture on the path to recovery. Some of its economic and political problems 
were solved, material conditions improved, the Church became a great 
international state, and town life and commerce revived. With new 
wealth came leisure and an appreciation of the less material things of 
life. Thus, during the late eleventh and twelfth centuries, there was a 
kind of renaissance; in the thirteenth century, medieval culture attained 
its height. 

As town life revived— a/ter the medieval synthesis had been established 
Rise of the —a .new element, the middle class, arose. The middle class derived its 
im ccass wealth from trade and industry, not from landholding 

and political exploitation. The Church could influence nobles and peas- 
ants, but it could neither approve nor dominate merchants and bankers. 
Yet the Christian spirit was so strong that the first important type of 
organization adopted by the middle class was the guild. This oi-ganiza- 
tion was fundamentally medieval and met with full ecclesiastical approval 
in its prohibition of competition and its emphasis upon the co-operative 
nature of industry and trade. Nevertheless, as these activities increased 
in scope and intensiveness with the growth of European wealth and the 
expansion of European society, the middle class slowly gave up the 
guild system, putting in its place a rudimentary capitalist economy. From 
this point onwards the control vvhich the Church could exercise over 
economic life was negligible. 

The middle class in the late, medieval period began slowly to supplant 
the Church as the moving spirit of Western civilization. Strengthened 
by forces engendered by nationalism, the bourgeoisie lent its support to 
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the Protestant Revolt of the sixteenth cenutry, a movement that de- 
stroyed the universal Church. In the esthetic and educational fields it Role of the 
supported the Renaissance, which began in Italy in the fourteenth century *■ 

aird by the seventeenth had reached all the countries of Western Europe, transition to 
It supported the revival of science in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, a movement that by its implications went far to make untenable 
the position of the Church Fathers and the Schoolmen. Finally, through 
territorial expansion, the profits of colonization, and political revolution, 
the European middle class took possession of government and through 
the Industrial Revolution it came to dominate all aspects of Western life. 
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I. THE ROLE OF THE CITY IN CIVILIZATION 

I N EVERY great civilization cities have been the centers of progressive 

change. There were On and Memphis, Ur, Eridu, and Babylon cities and 
during the Archaic Age; Miletus and Athens in Greece; Alexandria, 

Antioch, Rhodes, Pergamum, and Syracuse during the Hellenistic Age; 

Rome, Alexandria, Carthage, Lugdununi, and a thousand others in 
Roman Imperial times; Florence, Rome, Paris, and London during the 
Renaissance; and London, Birmingham, Paris, Berlin, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Tokyo, and ten thousand others in the modern industrial age. 

With each of these can be identified important cultural and social devel- 
opments. Apart from the world religions, which apparently originated in 
pastoral or rural environments, most progressive movements have come 
from the cities. Indeed, when city life flourishes, civilization generally 
attains a high level. The role of the city in the development of civilization 
seems to be that of a fertilizer of thought and a promoter of new ideas 

and customs. As Lewis Mumford says: 

Cities arise out of man’s social needs and multiply both their modes and their 
methods of expression. In the city remote forces and influences intermingle 
with the local: their conflicts are no less significant than their harmonies. And 
here, through the concentration of the means of intercourse in the market and 
S09 
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the meeting place, alternative modes of living present themselves: the deeply 
The city: rutted ways of the village cease to be coercive and the ancestral goals cease to 
{ocusof cul- i^g all-sufficient: strange men and women, strange interests, and stranger gods 
'tiirtsTnd loosen the traditional bonds of blood and neighborhood. A sailing ship, a 
ilcsi'royer of caravan, stopping at the city, may bring a new dye for wool, a new glaze for 
traditions the potter’s dish, a new system of signs for long distance communication, or 
a new thought about butnaa destiny.^ 

The stimulating influence o£ the city upon its civilization is due, in the 
Factors ac- first place, to its population, which, so far as the introduction of change 
'^°''the"city’s Civilization is concerned, may be described as the middle class. This 
influence class has always been a promoter of change, even though it has generally 
been unable to control it, once it was introducefl. Another factor is found 
in the fact that cities generally possess a greater proportion of the wealth 
of their societies than the country regions. Wealth in the hands of the 
city dweller has generally been used to produce more wealth, and that 
has frecjuently opened new lines of social development. The city man as 
a rule does not have landed property, ecclesia.stical prestige, or political 
pre-eminence to satisfy his ego, and so, having been successful in his 
wealth-gathering activities, justifies himself by becoming a patron. In this 
way, new ventures— esthetic, intellectual, or technical — are subsidized 
and the forces of change are strengthened. 

The medieval Germans had a proverb, S^adf. Luft macht fret (city air 
The city as a gives freedom). They were speaking of the serf who, having left his 
dvSflon nianot and lived unclaimed in a city for a year and a day, was 

thereafter a free man. Similarly, die liistorian might well declare that 
“city life advances civilization,” and use it as one of his criteria of 
investigation. The term “civilization” is derived from the Latin civilis, 
the root of which is civis, “citizen,” and the only type of citizen known 
to the early Latins was the freeman of a city-state. Thus folk intuition, 
in adopting the word “civilization,” seems to have sensed that civilization 
and cities are synonymous. 

11. THE REVIVAL OF TOWN LIFE IN WESTERN EUROPE 

During the five centuries that followed the collapse of the Roman 
Decline of Empire, city life all but vanished from the West. Some Roman mtmici- 
di, ring the survived in modified form in .Italy, southern France, and south- 

Dark Ages eni and western Germany, but these were empty shells, places where the 
population took refuge but did not carry on much social or economic 
activity. Between 500 and 1000,. the dangers from Muslim attacks and 
Norse raids made protection the greatest immediate concern of the 
people of Western Europe. The breakdown of civil order had sent them 

^ Cnte/fc o/ Cf//er, Harcourt, Brace, 1938, pp. 4-5. 
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back to the soil, where they lived by primitive agriculture and limited 
local barter. The Muslims and Northmen made even this rudimentary 
economy unsafe in many regions for both the ruling classes and the 
peasants. 

In the ninth century, accordingly, the nobles built castles on high 
places naturally equipped for defense, and even monasteries were pro- 
vided with walls. To these strong places came the peasantry of the 
surrounding countryside for protection. Here, in the shadow of the 
castle or monastery, was established the regional market, to which the 
countrymen came weekly or fortnightly to make their modest exchanges. 
In time, as population increased and economic and political conditions 
improved, the new community was supplemented by artisans, local mer- 
chants, and jacks-of-all-trades who settled there permanendy. As soon as 
their numbers and resources were sufficient, the newcomers generally 
extended the original wall (which had been the main attraction of the 
place) so that their community too might be protected. These communi- 
ties of the ninth century were not yet towns, but simply protected mar- 
kets, around which a group of peasants, craftsmen, and other folk had 
settled. Out of them, however, emerged the cities of the High Middle 
Ages. 

The forces responsible for the development of towns are not yet clearly 
understood, due to the lack of contemporary data, but in general they 
consisted of (i) the slow but steady increase of population; (2) the 
growth of commerce and industry; and (3) the improvement of agri- 
cultural methods (introduction of the multiple yoke for oxen, improved 
harness and shoes for horses, water mills and windmills, and agricul- 
tural irrigation) and the opening of new agricultural lands. Closely asso- 
ciated with this was the beginning of the decline of serfdom, which set 
in motion a large drift of population towards the cities. Cities arose on 
the natural trade routes of Europe, near flourishing monasteries and 
important markets, and where natural resources, such as fisheries and 
mines, abounded. In England and France, in addition, the monarch’s 
desire to weaken the feudal nobles led him to encourage the growth of 
towns, wherever they were found. 

In any consideration of the origins of medieval town life, it must be 
kept in mind that an extraordinarily large part of the population of the 
average town consisted of producers (for the most part, artisans). Ac- 
cording to Mumford, the percentage came to four-fifths, as against two- 
fifths for the city of today. This would ; indicate that industry was an 
enormous factor in the urban movement. 

The revival of town life ignored most political and national boundaries, 
and made itself felt in varying degrees in different parts of Western 
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Europe. Towns first appeared in northern Italy and thereafter in southern 
Regions France and northern Spain. In Northwestern Europe, urbanization pro- 
''tli'e urban needed most rapidly during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Although 
revival accurate figures are lacking, all signs indicate that towns increased per- 
haps tenfold between iioo and 1300. In many towns population doubled 
and even trebled during these centuries — a phenomenon that was not 
repeated until the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, when the 
influence of the Industrial Revolution was fully felt. Not only did regions 
such as Italy and southern France, where Roman urban life had never 
conipletely died out, experience this revival, but many areas, hitherto rela- 
tively untouched by urban developments, witnessed the growth of liter- 
ally hundreds of new municipalities. 

III. THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL COMMERCE 

Commerce and city life are interactive, the one stimulating the other. 

Medieval While commerce alone was not responsible for the revival of town life, 
bi rSuon decisive role in the movement. The history of medieval com- 

to the cities merce, therefore, is important to an understanding of the growth of the 
medieval towns and the creation of the European middle class. 

I. The Dark Ages 

Compared with Roman and modern times, the commerce of Western 
The decline Europe suffered a marked decline between the fifth and the eleventh 
"^durin^the ^®'^*^uries. Nevertheless, it did not end abruptly with the collapse of the 
DarkA-ges Roman administrative system and the coming of the barbarians. Both 
city life and trade survived, although much reduced in range and vol- 
ume, and the West remained in touch with the Byzantine Levant until 
the eighth century. Syrian and Jewish traders were found on the roads 
of Merovingian Gaul, and a certain amount of commercial activity existed 
throughout the greater part of Western Europe. The death blow to the 
urban commercial system inherited from Rome was delivered in South- 
ern Europe by the Muslim expansion of the seventh century. Before 
that century was well under way, the Mediterranean had become a 
Muslim lake on which the' Christians of the West could not navigate 
with safety. The Norse invasions accomplished for Northern Europe 
what the Muslims had done for the south. By the ninth century, Euro- 
pean foreign trade was at its lowest ebb. 

Internal trade (trade within the small regions into which Europe is 
Curtailment naturally divided) was similarly curtailed. Only the Byzantines and 
^^tislims had extensive comrnercial relations during this period, and 
their greatest trade was not with the Christian West. 
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The Roman road system was abandoned, and dirt roads, deep with 
mud or dust, according' to the season, took the place of excellent paved 
highways. The state of the roads made travel, whether for pleasure or 
business, a hardship and a danger to be avoided. (Overland travel was 
on foot, horseback, or muleback; carts and wagons were not widely 
used until the twelfth century.) The bridges were as poor as the roads, 
and much scarcer. Wherever possible, fords or crude ferries were em- 
ployed. Merchants and travelers were forced to pay tolls when they 
used such bridges, fords, and ferries, ostensibly to cover the cost of their 
upkeep. Feudal lords exacted payment for the use of tire roads through 
their domains and sometimes compelled merchants to accept and pay for 
armed guards. A special tax was levied on peddlers who traveled on 
foot and carried wares on their backs. Sometimes a lord would cornpel 
merchants to use one road rather than another, or force them to cross 
at a certain bridge, in order to increase his income from tolls. These levies 
added enormously to the cost of transporting commodities. 

In addition, every lord taxed all goods passing dirough his domain. 
Sales taxes were also collected and fees had to be paid for the right of 
holding a market. Since it was a feudal right to establish units of weights 
and measures and to coin money, the merchants faced the additional 
annoyance of dealing in terms of a new set of units for each new terri- 
tory they entered. All these things, arising from the nature of the feudal 
system, unquestionably hampered trade. Some of them began to dis- 
appear as strong central governments arose in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Perhaps the chief reason why the merchant class allied itself 
with the kings in the later Middle Ages and aided in the destruction 
of feudalism, was its resentment at the immense burdens imposed by 
the lords on trade and travel. 

An even greater deterrent to travel was the constant threat to life and 
property by highwaymen. The roads were infested with bands of crimi- 
nals, impecunious knights, and organized vagabonds, most of whom 
lived by pillage. Granting that robberies rather than safe journeys were 
recorded in the contemporary records, it appears nevertheless that the 
merchant carried on his business only at great risk. Some nobles-— the 
robber barons — even took to the road to augment their income. Others 
allowed their castles to be used by robbers as places of refuge. Robber 
barons were e-specially active in the more remote regions of Western 
Europe. They gradually disappeared, however, during the twelfth cen- 
tury, when national governments began to restore order. The frequency 
of feudal wars added another risk to commerce, while the scarcity and 
poor equipment of taverns and inns added, to the discomforts of the 
traveler. 
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Travel by sea was even more dangerous than travel by land. The 
Obstacles to ships, propelled by sails and oars, were small and not very seaworthy, 
sea trade (.pg thirteenth or fourteenth century the sailors (excluding the 

Northmen, of course) generally hugged the shore, fearing to venture 
into the open sea. The compass was not generally used in the West 
until the end of the thirteenth century, and navigation, was consequently 
crude. Yet the losses from piracy were even greater than those from 
shipwreck. Piracy in the ninth and tenth centuries was the chief trade 
of all the northern nations. It continued in modified form after the tenth 
century, the maritime states even employing its methods against their 
rivals. In addition, the medieval law of wreck gave the goods of wrecked 
or stranded vessels to the lord of the shore on which they were found. 
Many nobles realized good incomes from such hauls. Sometimes they 
placed false lights to mislead the pilot. Sea trade increased during later 
Middle Ages because of improvements in shipbuilding and navigation, 
while there was not much improvement in land communications until 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

A final obstacle to the development of trade, by land or sea, was the 
a^moncy ^ well-developed money economy. Money did not disappear 

economy: entirely, even at the lowest point of the transition period, but for all 
obsfacle purposes of organized trade medieval Europe possessed only 

to trade a barter economy until the High Middle Ages. 

z. The Revival of European Commerce 

Even in the eighth and ninth centuries, the larger monasteries, because 
The mon- they were exempt from many tolls, had large resources, practiced a 
''Swlval superior form of agriculture, and engaged in trade during good seasons, 
of trade mostly in grain, wine surpluses, and salt. Such trade, however, was purely 
regional, and its volume was insignificant in comparison with that of 
the earlier Romans. 

The one exception to the general decline of trade during the eighth 
Persistence and ninth centuries was the traffic between the cities of Italy and the 
rancaii trade ^ustcm Empire. The Muslim conquest of the central and western Medi- 
during the teri'aneaii in the seventh century did not stop the Italians from trading 
Dark Ages (jy Byzantine Greece and Constantinople. Venice took the lead 

in this and grew wealthy from it. Its relations with the Byzantine Empire 
were for the most part excellent. In 992, for example, the Venetians were 
exempted by a special Imperial decree from paying tolls at Abydos, on 
the way to Constantinople. The towns of Provence (southern France) 
attempted to compete with the Italians in this trade, but were not entirely 
successful, due chiefly ;to their exposure to Muslim raids. 

The late tenth century witnessed the beginning of the Christians’ drive 
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to free their Mediterranean trade from Muslim interference and to sup- 
plant the Byzantines as the chief carriers on the inland sea. Between Early at- 
1016 and 1091 the Normans of southern Italy captured Sicily, for a long reSve^Mcdi- 
time one of the chief Muslim strongholds. Pisa, after being pillaged by tenanean 
the Muslims in 935 and 1004, united with Genoa in 1015 to drive the scale 
Muslims from Sardinia. By the middle of the eleventh century both 
Sardinia and Corsica had been occupied by the Italians. Meanwhile, 

Venice continued to develop its Eastern trade, becoming ever more 
essential to the Byzantines for their Western contacts. The bold, though 
futile, attempt in 1085 of the Norman ruler, Robert Guiscard, to capture 
Constantinople and reduce the Byzantine Empire to the status of a 
Norman province, was a further effort to increase the trading area of 
the Westerners. Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and the Normans of Sicily thus 
began’the commercial expansion of Southern Europe more than a century 
before the Crusades, which in reality merely supplied the Italian mer- 
chants with a remarkable opportunity to expand their activities. 

In Northern Europe, the Northmen with their excellent ships were 
in a position to exploit any commercial opportunities that came their The Norse 
way. By the tenth century, their activities extended from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Baltic, and from the Baltic to the Black Sea and Constanti- 
nople. Their ships sailed to Iceland and at the end of the tenth century 
to Northeastern America. Viking traders dealt in herring from the Baltic 
Sea, furs and slaves from Russia, resin from Scandinavia, Oriental and 
manufactured goods from Constantinople, grain and wine from Northern 
Europe — and these were only the most important articles that passed 
through their hands. By the tenth century, professional traders made 
regular trips along the Varangian Route across Russia^ a Norse trading 
center flourished where the Rhine, Scheldt, and Meuse rivers come to- 
gether; and the herring fisheries of the Baltic were beginning to send 
their salted products far and wide across Nordiern Europe to satisfy a 
demand created by a limited agriculture and the dietary regulations of 
medieval Christianity. 

By the end of the eleventh century, these two trading areas — the south- 
ern, or Italian, and the northern, or Norse— were beginning to expand The revival 
across Europe and to stimulate the revival of inland commerce. Although _ 

the inland areas generally lagged behind the coastal areas, trade developed 
rapidly during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries along the great nat- 
ural routes. One route ran from Venice and Milan to Hamburg by way 
of Innsbruck, Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Magdeburg. Another followed 
the Rhine downstream to Antwerp and Bruges by way of Basle, Mainz, 
and Cologne, Marseilles, Narbonne, and Montpellier became thriving 
ports in the twelfth century and Lyons developed into a major distribut- 
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ing center. A third route connected Lyons with Troyes and Bruges. 
By the end of the twelfth century, a large volume of trade passed over 
these arteries between the Mediterranean lands and Northern Europe. 
Secondary routes were rapidly developed, so that commerce spread over 
the entire continent before the end of the thirteenth century. 

The Crusades played probably the decisive role in the development of 
The Cru- this trade. They enabled the Italians to destroy the Byzantine and Muslim 
sades’ role in rnonopoly of Mediterranean trade, and introduced new commodities into 

coin.tticrcictl tr J i i r i 

development Western Europe. The Italian merchants, following the Crusaders, found 
new markets and new sources of supply, and the Mediterranean once 
more became an open seaway connecting the prosperous East with the 
slowly reviving West. Moreover, after the destruction of the Byzantine 
monopoly of Levantine trade, the Italian cities took control of the eastern 
Mediterranean. Sea power assumed a new importance and improvements 
in shipbuilding, navigation, and business methods were rapidly intro- 
duced. It was the stimulus of the sea trade with the Orient that pro- 
duced the revival of Europe’s internal commerce. The two centuries after 
the Crusadcfs, for example, comprised the Golden Age of the medieval 
fairs. 

An excellent illustration of the commercial aspect of the Crusades is 
TheFourtli furnished by tlie role of Venice in the Fourth Crusade, preached by 
*"™Ven(;mn Opening of the thirteenth century. Innocent proposed 

commerce the conquest of Egypt, which could then be used as a base for operations 
against the Holy Land. According to a treaty drawn up with the Cru- 
saders, Venice was to furnish transportation and provisions for men and 
animals in return for a specified sura of money and one-half the con- 
quered land. Fewer Crusaders than were expected enrolled and the sum 
agreed upon could not be paid. Thereupon Venice offered to remit about 
three-eighths of the debt in return for the Crusaders’ aid in the conquest 
of Zara, a rival city on the Dalmatian coast. Zara was captured in 1202. 
The Venetians then proposed an attack upon Constantinople and bribed 
the Crusaders to aid them. In 1204 Constantinople was sacked. Venice 
acquired control of the capital and received more than half the Byzantine 
territory. The Fourth Crusade never reached the Holy Land, but Venice 
held its new territory for dhout two generations, and Venetian merchants 
dominated the eastern Mediterranean, 

While such Italian cities as Venice, Pisa, Genoa, and Amalfi had at- 
Thc scope tained considerable prosperity before the Crusades, they did not attain 
trade*o£ greatness until the Crusades were well under way. At the close 

the North of the Third Crusade, Venice was the chief commercial city in the West, 
Italian cuies Fourth Crusade, its supremacy was complete. Not content 

with the trade of the Levant, the Venetians also tried to control the trade 
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of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. Commercial missions like those 
Venice headed by the Polos were sent to the Tatar rulers in the Far East. Venice 
controlled a string of ports reaching from the head of the Adriatic to the 
Syrian coast. Its fleets carried minerals, timber, textiles, and the raw 
materials of Europe to North Africa, Egypt, Anatolia, and the Black 
Sea, and brought back rich cargoes of spices, silkfi, cotton, ivory, precious 
stones, and other exotic articles. From Venice the imports were sent over- 
land to the northern fairs. Venice also developed a flourishing industry, 
especially in woolen and cotton goods, gold cloth, iron, and brass. 

Genoa was Venice’s most persistent rival among the Italian cities and 
Genoa displaced her as mistress of Constantinople in 1261. By the close of the 
thirteenth century, Genoa had a fleet of some 200 vessels, manned by 
about 20,000 sailors, and its trading posts extended from Corsica in the 
Pisa west to Kaffa on the Black Sea in the east. By vanquishing Pisa, their 
rival, in 1284, the Genoese clinched their monopoly over the central 
Mediterranean trade, and even advanced into the Black Sea to participate 
in the trade with Russia. 

As Venice, Genoa, and Pisa rose to commanding positions, the cities 
Other of Lombardy and Tuscany, located between them, began to share in their 
ItaUan prosperity. Milan, Lucca, Siena, and Florence became rich from the 
profits from the transshipment and manufacture of goods, and their 
region became the center of the most active urban life in all of Western 
Europe. 

By the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the activities of traders 
Growth of along the Atlantic seaboard and in the North and Baltic Seas resulted 
Em^jcan formation of leagues of commercial cities, or more properly, asso- 

* “hanscs” ciations of merchants called hanses. The leading ones were the Flanse of 
London (also called the Flemish Hanse) and the Teutonic Hanse (the 
Hanseatic League). They were intimately associated not only with the 
promotion of maritime commerce but also with the inland fairs, some 
of which they controlled. In the second half of the twelfth century the 
London Hanse monopolized trade between England and the Continent, 
especially the wool trade with Flanders. Its center was Flanders, and 
Ypres and Bruges were two of its leading member cities. In time, Eng- 
lish merchants entered the export business, and towards the close of the 
thirteenth century .some of them organized as the Merchants of the 
Staple. By the end of the fourteenth century, this group controlled 
the export trade in wool and grain. The rise of the Merchants of the 
Staple destroyed the London Hanse’s dominance in English commerce. 

The Hanseatic League originated in 1267 as an association of North 
German trading cities, of which Lubeck and Cologne were the ‘most 
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prominent. Many inland towns joined the Leagucj which extended its 
The list of maritime members. As the Holy Roman Empire was weak and 
finable to safeguard trade, the League furnished protection to its mem- 
bers. One of its most valuable functions was the repression of piracy in 
northern waters. It gradually monopolized the commerce of the North 
and Baltic Seas, and established great trading posts at Novgorod in 
Russia, Bergen in Norway, and London in England. It also supported 
the Bruges fair and developed extensive overland trade with Italy by way 
of the Alpine passes. 

Owing to its great commercial wealth, the Hanseatic League acquired 
Importance political importance and considerable military strength. It maintained a 
HansLIlc f^ii^'sized army, and with them held its own, even 

League against the rising national monarchs. The three chief sources of its wealth 
were the monopoly of the herring fisheries of the Baltic, exclusive control 
of Russian trade, and commerce with England. It dealt in fisli, timber, 
tallow, leather, furs, and other raw materials from the Nt>tV,h, manufac- 
tured articles from the South and West, and silks, tapestries, brocades, 
jewelry, perfumes, and spices from the Levant. Among other things, the 
shift of the herring’s spawning ground from the Baltic to the Nortli Sea 
and the rise of the national states of Western Europe destroyed the 
League in the sixteenth century. 

By the fourteenth century European commerce was as flourishing as in 
Major the days of the Roman Empire, and city life had appeared everywhere. 
tlTe^revivd addition, three sep£irate areas, each located near the mtijor trade routes, 
of town had developed city life to an extraordinary extent. These were Nortli 
commerce South Germany, and the Low Countries (Elolland and Belgium). 
In other parts of Europe, individual cities, such as Paris and Ltmdttn, 
were making rapid progress, but city life on a grand settle was yet to 
’ : come. ■ 

Elowever, only four town-s— -Palermo, Venice, Florence, and Paris--- 
_ Size and had a population of 100,000 or more by the end of the foiutecatli century, 
tmpormnee offers— Milan, Barcelona, Culogne, and London— had about 50,1)00 

medieval inhabitants; Ghent, Bruges, Liibeck, Hamburg, Bologna, and Pttdua, be- 
tween 20,000 and 40,000.^ Compared to the urban movement of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, town life (and the commei-ce which 
largely supported it) during the Middle Ages w.as relatively insignificant. 
Nevertheless, it was the dynamic force that brought the Middle Ages to 
a close and inaugurated the era of modern civilization. 

^Data from Herbert Heaton, Economic History oj Etwope, Harper, p. 13a. 
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3. Medieval Markets and Fairs 

In the eighth and ninth centuries, the local markets ^ (which continued 
into modern times and must be distinguished from the medieval fairs) The local 
were the only important centers for the exchange of goods. They were "iJe'dghA 
held frequently — semiweekly, weekly, or fortnightly — were established and ninth 
either by custom or feudal grant, and were generally encouraged by the 
feudal powers, who derived from them a certain amount of income. 

The establishment of such markets meant that medieval life was becom- 
ing more settled. 

As social and economic conditions became more stable, a demand 
arose for a greater variety of commodities than the local region could The 
supply. This demand was largely responsible for the expansion of Euro- r 

pean trade in the eleventh century, as well as the rise of the great medie- 
val fairs. These fairs might be called markets for the exchange of Euro- 
pean and foreign commodities, to distinguish them from the local and 
regional markets, which dealt only in local goods. They were held sea- 
sonally or annually rather than scmiweekly or weekly. 

Although the heyday of the fairs was the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, some dated from an earlier age. The Fair of St. Denis at Paris, Tendal 
for example, was established at least as early as 629. Many others are ; 

known to have been in existence in the ninth century. Most of them 
came under the control either of the great feudal lord.s of the neighbor- 
hood or of tlie king. Such patrons did all they could to promote them, 
for they derived large fees and taxes from them and the fairs’ influence 
upon general economic conditions was excellent. Merchants were guar- 
anteed protection and were given safe conduct. lispecially severe penalties 
were provided for those who interfered illegally with the merchants at 
fair time. Tariffs and dues were scaled in the merchants’ favor, their 
transactions were stamped with a special seal attesting to their validity, 
and a separate administration was provided to maintain order and pro- 
tect the merchants. 

While a fair was in progress, the customary courts and ordinary busi- 
ness of the region were suspended. Since application of the local hiw to Growth and 
merchants from distant towns and countries would have led to con- 
fusion and hampered trade, there developed the “law merchant,” used meichant 
in the courts of the fairs. This was a commercial code, far more liberal 
and flexible than the customary feudal law, related to it, in fact, very 
much as the Rtmran ius gentium was related to the ius civilisi- Tlie law 
merchant, like the Roman ius gentium, originated in re.sponse to the 

iSec p. 5it. 

“ S« pp. 25G-357. 
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demands arising from an expanding area of trade. Some of its customs 
and practices were very old, going back even to the commercial codes 
of the Sumerians and Babylonians. The law merchant first appeared in 
the Mediterranean ports, and was originally designed for maritime com- 
merce. It facilitated medieval foreign commerce and in later centuries 
influenced international, admiralty, and business law. The law merchant 
was administered by special courts at the fairs, called in England “pie 
powder courts,” from the French pied poudre (dusty foot). Usually in 
the hands of the officials of the fair, who were assisted by the clergy, 
these courts were only rarely controlled by the local authorities. All fairs 
were opened with the blessing of the Church. 

The fairs held in Champagne, in northeastern France, were the most 
Famous famous in Europe. Each country and region, however, had its fairs. 
Among the best-known Italian fairs were those at Venice, Pisa, Genoa, 
and Bari. The great German fairs were held at Cologne, Frankfort, and 
Erfurt. In England the fairs at St. Ives and Stourbridge were the most 
popular. Fairs flourished k Ypres, Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp in the 
Low Countries. Those at Medina del Campo and Seville were outstand- 
ing in Spain. 

The fairs of Champagne were quite typical of the others. They be- 
The fairs of Came Outstanding because of their location on one of the major north- 
champagne routes of Europe, the fertility of the region, and the intel- 

ligent policy of the counts of Champagne, who controlled them. Fairs 
apparently were held there as early as the late tenth century, and their 
popularity lasted until the early fourteenth century, when Philip the Fair, 
King of France, practically ousted the Count of Champagne and greatly 
increased the taxes, dues, and other burdens imposed upon the merchants. 
I'lie rich trade that Champagne had enjoyed for centuries then shifted 
to Flanders, Germany, and Burgundy. 

Although many fairs were held annually in Champagne, six were out- 
Organiza- standing: one at Lagny, one at Bar-sur-Aube, and two each year at 
Champagne Troyes. By the thirteenth century, each of these lasted from 

fairs six to eight weeks. The Count of Champagne provided large halls and 
storehouses as well as his protection. Supervision of the fairs was com- 
pletely in the hands of his officials, and a complex and efficient adminis- 
trative system was early worked out. Goods of ail varieties, from all 
parts of Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Africa, were bought and 
sold here. No less varied was the attendance. Italians, Frenchmen, and 
Flemings were in the majority, but German, English, Spanish, Dutch, 
Swiss, Byzantine, Jewish, and Syrian merchants appeared regularly. 

Obviously, some kind of currency was needed at the fairs. Even if 
little currency were actually transferred, the values of goods had to be 
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specified in monetary units. Since many currencies were used, a special 
merchant — the money-changer or banker — arose. In the heyday of the The fairs 
Champagne fairs, the money-changers were either Jews, Lombards, or 
Cahorsines (men from Cahors, a city in southern France), who, besides economy 
changing money, also lent it at usurious rates, aided in settling debts, 
and in general played an important part in the development of instru- 
ments of credit. 

The influence of the medieval fairs upon the development of Western 
civilization was profound, and can be best summarized by the statement Historical 
that they served as points of concentration for the civilizing influences of 
medieval commerce. No other force is so destructive of provincialism and 
bigotry as the contact of different cultures and ideas. Such contact was 
promoted by the extensive trade of the High Middle Ages, and in par- 
ticular by the fairs. Further, the fairs not only stimulated the internal 
trade of Western Europe, but encouraged agriculture and industry wher- 
ever they were held, and aided in' the establishment of the law merchant 
and in the transformation of the barter economy into a money economy. 

For these reasons, they may possibly be regarded as having done as 
much to promote the growth of Western civilization as anything else 
that took place in Europe proper prior to the expansion of Europe which 
began in the late fifteenth century. 

4. The Merchant Guild 

The commercial revival of the tenth to the thirteenth century pro- 
duced a distinct merchant class, the members of which contributed to the Reasons for , 
growth of towns and obtained the release of many localities from feudal of*mi;r- i 
control. To accomplish these things, the merchants were compelled to chant guilds : 
form associations called guilds, for they were men without status in the 
medieval social order. From the point of view of the greater part of 
medieval society — especially those in power — the merchants, who neither i 

prayed nor guarded nor worked the soil,^ had no claim to position. 

Medieval society, composed of clerics, nobles, and peasants, was complete 
in itself and functioned satisfactorily in terms of a natural (barter) 
economy. The merchants did not fit into such a scheme; in fact, they 
appeared only when the beginnings of European expansion began to 
break down the social order. For these reasons the merchant was regarded 
with some doubt, was sometimes opposed, and was always compelled 
to fight for the privilege he desired. His instrument in the struggle was 
the merchant guild: an association for the protection and promotion of 
the economic and social interests of his class. 

While the origins of the merchant guild, it seems to us, are most in- 

1 See pp. 424'423. 
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telligently explored with these considerations in mind, there is consider- 
able difference of opinion on this point. Some associate the merchant 
guild with the Roman collegia,^ others with the early German comma 
(drinking clubs) or frithguild (a gentile association for self-protection), 
still otliers with the manor. However the merchant guild may have re- 
sembled such earlier institutions, it seems most logical, as we have sug- 
gested, to seek its beginnings in the conditions created by the revival 
of European trade. 

Every town of importance came to possess during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries a merchant guild whose members were bound together 
by an oath. Such guilds were generally older than their town’s charter 
of freedom, and generally, even in the smaller towns, included both mer- 
chants and artisans. In some instances, merchants from other towns and 
even clergymen were admitted. 

The merchant guild had its own meeting place, the guildhall, and was 
presided over by an elected olEcial (called the alderman in England), 
who was assisted by several subordinates. These men directed the guild 
meetings and controlled its property and finances. The merchant guild 
was founded on the principle that the interests of the individual were 
subordinate to those of the association. While members retained some 
freedom of action, not only did each have to aid his fellows but all had to 
submit to regulations designed to promote the welfare of the organiza- 
tion. 

Guildsmen were permitted to sell their wares only at stipulated times 
and in specified places. Unfair business dealings and adulteration of 
goods were punished. Forestalling (purchase of goods before they came 
on the open' market), regrating (purchase of a commodity for sale at a 
higher price, no change in the commodity having been made), and en- 
grossing (cornering the market in any given commodity) were regarded 
as competitive and injurious to the guild, and hence were forbidden. On 
the other hand, if a member were imprisoned, the guild officials were 
required to procure his release .at the guild’s expense. A member who 
met with misfortune was aided; sick guildsmen were visited; and the 
guild not only attended but also provided for the last rites of its members. 
Yet far more important than these regulatory and fraternal activities 
was the participation by each member in the monopoly of the town’s 
trade held by the guild as a whole. 

This last — monopoly of the trade of the town— was the primary purpose 
for which the merchant guild vvas organized. Although the monopoly 
varied in extent from town to town, the activity of nonmembers was al- 
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ways restricted wherever there was a guild. In addition to the super- 
vision of external trade, the merchant guild at first supervised the crafts, 
and even after the crafts had established their own organizations, they 
were still to some degree dependent upon the merchants who controlled 
the export of their products. In return for the privileges it conferred upon 
its members, the guild exacted taxes and dues, and wnth this money 
established offices, erected storehouses and markets, provided for the 
policing of trade routes, deepened harbors, built docks and ships, super- 
vised markets, and even provided insurance against trade losses. Some- 
times the guild negotiated commercial agreements. 

The trade monopoly of the guild was designed, among other things, to 
exclude middlemen and to control prices, especially of foodstuffs and 
raw materials. In some guilds all members could demand participation 
in any unusual bargain one of them picked up. The guild officials usually 
fixed the prices of staple products four or more times a year, after taking 
all factors into consideration. 

The merchant guilds were usually closely related to the municipal 
governments. In England, from the twelfth to fourteenth century, guilds 
and town governments were almost identical: the leading gtiildsmen 
were usually the chief municipal authorities. In view of this, there is little 
doubt that the urban communities were exploited on behalf of the mer- 
chant class, at least until the rise of the craft guilds in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

The merchant guild flourished only as long as it maintained a monop- 
oly of trade. But as industry developed and the crafts multiplied in the 
fourteenth century, they broke away from the merchant guild and formed 
bodies of their own. At the same time, the free middleman who was 
outside the guild found an opening for business. Finally, the national 
monarchs generally turned against the merchant guilds in order to bring 
local government under their control. For these and other reasons, the 
merchant guild declined as a business organization and by the fifteenth 
century became only a social or religious organization with considerable 
influence in municipal government. 

IV. THE HISTORY OP MEDIEVAL INDUSTRY 
1. The Dark Ages 

The destruction of the Roman Empire had been even more fatal to 
European industry than to trade. In certain favored regions like Italy 
the true artisan could make a living, but in general Europe turned to- 
wards a natural economy. From the sixth to the eleventh century industry 
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telUgendy explored with these considerations in mind, there is consider- 
able difference of opinion on this point. Some associate the merchant 
guild with the Roman collegia,^ others with the early German convivia 
(drinking clubs) or frithguild (a gentile association for self-protection), 
still others with the manor. However the merchant guild may have re- 
sembled such earlier institutions, it seems most logical, as we have sug- 
gested, to seek its beginnings in the conditions created by the revival 
of European trade. 

Every town of importance came to possess during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries a merchant guild whose members were bound together 
by an oath. Such guilds were generally older than their town’s charter 
of freedom, and generally, even in the smaller towns, included both mer- 
chants and artisans. In some instances, merchants from other towns and 
even clergymen were admitted. 

The merchant guild had its own meeting place, the guildhall, and was 
presided over by an elected ofScial (called the alderman in England), 
who was as.sisted by several subordinates. These men directed the guild 
meetings and controlled its property and finances. The merchant guild 
was founded on the principle that the interests of the individual were 
subordinate to those of the association. While members retained some 
freedom of action, not only did each have to aid his fellows but all had to 
submit to regulations designed to promote the welfare of the organiza- 


Guildsmen were permitted to sell their wares only at stipulated times 
Functions of and in specified places. Unfair business dealings and adulteration of 
the guilds punished. Forestalling (purchase of goods before they came 

on the open' market), regrating (purchase of a commodity for sale at a 
higher price, no change in the commodity having been made), and en- 
gros.sing (cornering the market in any given commodity) were regarded 
as competitive and injurious to the guild, and hence were forbidden. On 
the other hand, if a member were imprisoned, the guild officials were 
required to procure his release .at the guild’s expense. A member who 
met with misfortune was aided; sick guildsmen were visited; and the 
guild not only attended but also provided for the last rites of its members. 
Yet far more important than these regulatory and fraternal activities 
was the participation by each member in the monopoly of the town’s 
trade held by the guild as a whole. 

This last~monopoly of the trade of the town— was the primary purpose 
^comrol*of which the merchant guild was organized. Although the monopoly 
bade varied in extent from town to town, the activity of nonmembers was al- 

* See p. 288. . 
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ways restricted wherever there was a guild. In addition to the super- 
vision of external trade, the merchant guild at first supervised the crafts, 
and even after the crafts had established their own organizations, they 
were still to some degree dependent upon the merchants who controlled 
the export of their products. In return for the privileges it conferred upon 
its members, the guild exacted taxes and dues, and with this money 
established offices, erected storehouses and markets, provided for the 
policing of trade routes, deepened harbors, built docks and ships, super- 
vised markets, and even provided insurance against trade losses. Some- 
times the guild negotiated commercial agreements. 

The trade monopoly of the guild was designed, among other things, to 
exclude middlemen and to control prices, especially of foodstuffs and The guild 
raw materials. In some guilds all members could demand participation 
in any unusual bargain one of them picked up. The guild officials usually 
fixed the prices of staple products four or more times a year, after taking 
all factors into consideration. 

The merchant guilds were usually closely related to the municipal 
governments. In England, from the twelfth to fourteenth century, guilds The guild 
and town governments were almost identical: the leading guildsmen government 
were usually the chief municipal authorities. In view of this, there is little 
doubt that the urban communities were exploited on behalf of the mer- 
chant class, at least until the rise of the craft guilds in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

The merchant guild flourished only as long as it maintained a monop- 
oly of trade. But as industry developed and the crafts multiplied in the Reasonsfor 
fourteenth century, they broke away from the merchant guild and formed of^the mer- 
bodies of their own. At the same time, the free middleman who was chant guild 
outside the guild found an opening for business. Finally, the national 
monarchs generally turned against the merchant guilds in order to bring 
local government under their control. For these and other reasons, the 
merchant guild declined as a business organization and by the fifteenth 
century became only a social or religious organization with considerable 
influence in municipal government. 

IV. THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL INDUSTRY 
I. The Dark Ages 

The destruction of the Roman Empire had been even more fatal to 
European industry than to trade. In certain favored regions like Italy industry 
the true artisan could make a living, but in general Europe turned to- 
wards a natural economy. From the sixth to the eleventh century industry 
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was conducted for the most part on the manor, and except for the pro- 
duction of glassware and mosaic pieces (usually by imported Byzantine 
artisans), was largely restricted to essentially agricultural equipment, 
such as plows and rakes. 

The tendency was for the members of the family to produce, so far as 
possible, all the necessities of life. The family peidorce had to be self- 
sufficient, for there were few other sources of manufactured articles. 
Under such conditions, little distinction was made between the artisan 
and the peasant. On the great estates, articles were produced by the serfs 
of the manor— semiservile workers who paid their dues and rents not in 
agricultural labor and produce but in the production of manufactured 
articles. This industry served not only the lords of the manors, but also 
the monasteries as well. In fact, industry during the Dark Ages prob- 
ably received its greatest stimulus in the monasteries, some of which 
established rather large workshops. In the later Dark Ages, the monastic 
workers were usually serfs, although at the beginning they had been 
monks themselves. In the rudimentary towns of the ninth and tenth 
centuries there developed what might be called an embryonic class of 
urban artisans. Although residing within the walls of the town, many 
were serfs owned by the lord of the town. 

As a rule, nearly all the goods produced by each of these groups was 
consumed locally. Yet certain regions, wealthy in some special raw 
material, developed at a relatively early date an export trade in goods 
manufactured from that material. Thus England was exporting woolen 
cloth as early as the time of Charlemagne, and Dinant and Li^ge were 
sending metal wares abroad by the ninth century. These, however, were 
the exception; as a rule production was for home use. 

The only important technological developments of the Dark Ages 
were the improvement of brewing, the beginning of bell founding, and 
the invention of a satisfactory method for making lead pipe. Stained 
glass apparently was first manufactured in the late Dark Ages. 

Spurred by commerce and town life, industry swiftly expanded after 
the eleventh century. Commerce provided broader markets, raw materials, 
and working capital, and also brought the more advanced techniques of 
the Byzantines and Muslims into Western Europe. The cities provided 
freedom and a chance for artisans to meet and exchange ideas. 

2. The Craft Guild 

As production increased, the free industry of the towns rapidly sup- 
planted the unfree industry of the manor and monastery. House industry, 
however, succeeded to a much greater extent in holding its own against 
the new rival. A special artisan class, distinct from the peasantry, arose 
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in the eleventh century. Like the merchants, the artisans were towns- 
men, free to choose their craft and dispose of their products as they saw'' 
fit. Instead of producing for the lord, they now found a market in the 
town and its environs. 

The characteristic establishment of the free craftsman was the small 
shop, where he worked alone or was aided by his family or (more usu- The position 
ally) by apprentices and journeymen. He owned his tools, and frc- 
quently the raw materials. In many instances, however, the customer 
provided the latter. In addition to goods produced on order, the crafts- 
man sold articles in his shop or at the town market. Since he was thus 
partly a merchant, it is understandable that the early merchant guild 
at first included craftsmen. The medieval artisan did not produce for a 
“blind," or unknown, market. His production was determined by the 
orders on hand and the usual volume of his sales, so that he rarely ran 
the risk of overproduction. Though his volume was limited, there were 
no middlemen to share his profits. 

As urban industry increased, the number of artisans and crafts multi- 
plied. The small workshop remained the unit of industry until the nine- Rise o£ the 
teenth century. As industry expanded, the craft guild— an organization 
of the workers in a given craft, as the saddlers, weavers, or dyers — arose 
(about the middle of the twelfth century). 

The origin of the craft guild is as disputable as the origin of the mer- 
chant guild. Some students trace its organization to the Roman collegia, The origins 
with which it had many points of similarity. Others find its beginnings 
in the groups of manorial artisans. Still others see the germ of the craft 
guild in the social and religious organizations of craftsmen formed under 
Church auspices. In reality, no single theory is satisfactory. Some craft 
guilds were formed when the craftsmen broke away from the merchant 
guild. Others arose because the merchant guild could not fully regulate 
the increasing commerce of the town, let alone its industry. The tendency 
of some merchant guilds to permit only prosperous merchants to benefit 
from their services, to the exclusion of the industrial craftsmen, forced 
the craftsmen to organize their own associations. In some instances, craft 
charters were issued by the merchant guild, but most were secured from 
municipal, feudal, or royal governments. 

In Western Europe the craft guilds flourished between 1150 and 1350. 

All data indicate that they multiplied rapidly during that period. Paris, The period 
for example, had twelve craft guilds in the late twelfth century, about 
one hundred in the middle of the thirteenth century, A town might have 
only a few craft guilds and yet be a great industrial center, however. 

Florence was a leading seat of industry at the opening of the fourteenth 
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century, but had only twenty-one craft guilds, each of them exceptionally 
powerful. Some towns never developed the craft guild in any form. 

Whatever its origins, the craft guild was an association for the promo- 
tion of its particular industry in a given town. It was undoubtedly an 
excellent device for supervising industrial processes, guaranteeing excel- 
lence in workmanship, and protecting the craftsmen. It also reconciled 
the interests of producer and consumer, seeking generally to maintkin 
fair prices and good values. The craft guild also performed important 
social and municipal functions. 

The economic functions of the craft guild were: (i) regulation of 
wages; (2) fixing of prices and conditions of sale; (3) determination of 
the hours and conditions of labor; and (4) inspection of workmanship 
and quality of materials. In order to accomplish these things, each craft 
had to obtain a local monopoly of its particular product. In general, then, 
the craft guild protected its members against competition from within 
and without, regulated wages and labor, and guaranteed the product to 
the consumer. In addition, it served its members in time of need, provided 
them with opportunities for common religious and social activities, and 
furnished their children with schools. 

The regulatory and protective aspects of the craft guild were achieved 
largely by classifying its members as masters, journeymen, and appren- 
tices. The masters alone were full-fledged members participating in the 
management of the organization. 

The apprentice was a boy bound by his parents to an accredited master 
to learn the trade. He received moral as well as technical training, lived 
at his master’s house, did such work as the master and his wife required, 
and was provided by them with food arid clothing. He was required 
to obey his master, conduct himself properly, and betray none of his 
master’s secrets. Generally the apprentice became a member of the 
master’s family for the term of his indenture. 

Apprenticeship lasted from three to twelve years, sometimes even more, 
depending upon the dilficulty of the trade. In England, a seven-year 
period was most common. Frequently the boy’s parents had to pay the 
master a sura of money before the articles of apprenticeship were signed. 
Generally the master gave the apprentice a small sum (stipulated in the 
articles) at the end of his indenture. In some crafts, apprentices received 
regular wages towards the end of their service. Runaway apprentices 
were forcibly returned to their masters and punished. If repeated too 
often, such behavior barred the apprentice from the craft forever. On the 
other hand, masters guilty of mistreating their apprentices were generally 
punished by the guild. The number of apprentices a master might have 
was regulated by the guild. In England one to four seem to have been 
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usual. In the later days of the craft guild, the number of apprentices was 
deliberately limited by the desire of both masters and journeymen to 
keep down competition. 

When his term of service was over, the apprentice became a journey- 
man, or “day worker” (the term is from the French journee, “day work,” The 
“day wages”). The journeyman worked for wages for several years in iourney*"!'" 
order to acquire additional training and experience and accumulate 
capital to set up his own shop and become a master. As industry ex- 
panded and prices rose, the period of employment as a journeyman 
tended to lengthen. In favorable conditions, the craftsman was generally 
at least twenty-three before he became a master. Before becoming a 
master, the journeyman had to prove his eligibility, show that he possessed 
the required capital, and demonstrate his skill as a workman. The re- 
quirement of a “masterpiece”, as proof of skill was not instituted until 
the later days of the craft guild, and was, of course, merely another at- 
tempt to restrict the number of masters in order to limit competition. 

Towards the end of the medieval period the line between master and 
journeyman was more clearly drawn. Earlier, the journeyman could Later 
easily become a master, master and journeyman worked side by side 
and had approximately the same training, and there was little social journeyman 
distinction between them. Such distinction did not arise undl some 
masters, having become very wealthy, began to make membership in 
the guild hereditary in order to keep the journeyman in the position of 
dependent wage earner. Thus there arose in the late fourteenth century 
an industrial aristocracy based upon property and privilege. From this 
time on, the guild system began to decline, and the journeymen formed 
special associations outside the guild’s control. 

The masters alone participated in the guild government. Annual elec- 
tions, at which all active masters were present, were held to select the The master 
guild officials, the most important of whom were the wardens. These 
officials administered the guild’s finances, presided over its courts, in- 
spected the members’ workshops, watched over the journeymen hnd 
apprentices, and were generally responsible for the production of the 
craft’s wares according to the guild regulations and specifications. They 
were empowered to punish ofienders by fines and other penalties. In 
addition, the officials administered the master’s oath and also presided 
over the guild ceremonies and banquets. Guild members were required 
to attend the assemblies of the craft and were fined if absent. As a 
corporate organization, the guild usually owned considerable property 
(which for the more prosperous generally included a guildhall) and 
had the right to sue in municipal courts. Each guild had its own banner, 
chapel, and special seal, as well as its patron saint. 
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The forces that gave the medieval craft guilds unity and cohesion were 
almost as much social as economic. Practically all the craft guilds had 
social and fraternal functions. Some even originated as fraternal associa- 
tions, others undertook non-economic activities as they developed. The 
craft guilds ministered to sick and needy members. Guildsmen who had 
fallen into ill fortune were supplied with the guild livery (the costume 
of the members). Bankrupt guildsmen were given financial assistance, 
and widows and children of members were frequently supported. Some 
guilds were active in charitable and public works. They endowed alms- 
houses for the town’s poor, established free grammar schools and hospi- 
tals, paved streets, erected municipal buildings, and built water and sew- 
age systems. Members frequently left bequests for the guild to carry on 
its charitable enterprises. 

Each guild had its patron saint, a special chapel, and its own religious 
fete. An interesting and much-appreciated aspect of the guild’s religious 
function was that of giving religious plays (the miracle plays) and par- 
ticipating in municipal pageants, festivals, and processions. The miracle 
plays constituted the main element of medieval drama and were an 
important factor in its secularization. The religious and ceremonial func- 
tions greatly strengthened the organization’s solidarity, and it is well to 
note that for the most part they survived after the economic powers of 
the guild had disappeared. 

The craft guild, like the merchant guild, was a truly medieval institu- 
tion in the sense that it was essentially co-operative, strongly monopolistic, 
and deeply concerned with the maintenance of just prices and good 
values. To the latter end, its wardens carefully supervised the selection 
and training of apprentices, the purchase of raw materials and their con- 
version into manufactured articles, and the quality of the product itself. 
Fraudulent work was condemned and shoddy work was frowned upon. 
The guild attempted to keep alive the artisan’s love of beauty and qual- 
ity , in his work. To be .sure, it could not always prevent poor workman- 
ship and fraud, but its efforts had a fair degree of success. 

Medieval industry was brought to the height of its development by 
the craft guild system, which was based, however, upon the existence 
of the medieval town, itself a relatively free agent in political and eco- 
nomic affairs. As the national states with their strong central govern- 
ments arose, the conditions under which the craft guilds could satis- 
factorily operate began to disappear. The coming of a new political order 
in the fourteenth century coincided with the growth of an exclusive, 
hereditary aristocracy within the guild, to which we have already re- 
ferred. As a result, the craft guilds decayed rapidly and by the sixteenth 
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century had disappeared as the dominant industrial force in the more 
progressive countries of Western Europe. 

V. THE MEDIEVAL TOWNS AS MUNICIPALITIES 

The rudimentary towns which were established during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries beneath castle and monastery walls were still under Feudal 
the jurisdiction of the feudal lords on whose lands they were built, and 
their inhabitants (called burghers) were subject to all the feudal restric- towns ^ ^ 
tions. In fact, many townsmen in this period were still serfs. As the pro- 
portion of free merchants and artisans increased and their wealth multi- 
plied, the burghers began to demand release from the feudal restrictions 
which hampered their activities. Indeed, the feudal system, hy its arbitrary 
fiscal regulations and its provincial nature, hindered commerce and in- 
dustry enormously. , 

By the middle of the eleventh century in North Italy and Flanders, and 
during the twelfth century elsewhere in Western Europe, the movement Early at- 
to break the political, economic, and social control of the towns by the 
Church and the feudal aristocracy was well under way; it had been dal control 
initiated by the wealthier merchants and was supported by the small 
traders and craftsmen. Forming voluntary associations (in most instances, 
merchant guilds), they resorted to various devices to gain their freedom. 

In general, these early drives were unsuccessful, although some conces- 
sions were won by the burghers. It was not till the late twelfth and the 
thirteenth centuries that the towns obtained complete freedom. 

Where the central government was weak, as in the Holy Roman Em- 
pire and North Italy, the burghers succeeded in establishing “free cities,” The 
that is, municipalities which for practical purposes were autonomous 
city-states. Where central government was strong, as in England, the 
burghers only gained civil and economic freedom. Elsewhere the degree 
of independence attained by the city differed according to local condi- 
tions, the attitude of the feudal lords, and historical accident. 

In many instances the struggle for municipal freedom led to the forma- 
tion of what have been called “communes,” which arose from the need Thc“com- 
of the burghers for defense, especially against the encroachments of the 
bishops and the feudal lords upon mercantile and industrial freedom. 

On the positive side, the communes promoted the common economic 
interests of the burghers (who now may be called the bourgeoisie — the 
urban middle class). Incidentally, the bourgeoisie was merely following 
the example of the feudal lords who were throwing ofi the authority of 
their overlords. 

At first the commune consisted only of those burghers who voluntarily 
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asserted their desire to participate in it by talcing the oath of allegiance. 
Organiza- Conceived in terms of feudal organization, one of its first moves was to 
tionand^aim establish itself as a unit of the feudal order. The members of the com- 
commune mune Sought to establish between their organization, as a corporate 
unit, and the lord on whose land the town was situated, a feudal contract 
whose terms provided for the payment of money rather than services to 
the lord, and guaranteed the free (nonservile) status of the commune’s 
members. 

By the close of the twelfth century the basis of the commune had be- 
The shift come territorial rather than personal. All those inhabitants of the town 
torial basis desired to remain within its walls as freemen were compelled to 
swear allegiance to the commune and become full members. Those who 
refused were forced to leave. In return, the commune granted all its 
members as many prerogatives as it had succeeded in wresting from its 
lord. , 

Thbe demands of the bourgeoisie for municipal autonomy naturally 
Opposition met with strenuous opposition. Ecclesiastical even more than lay lords 
burghers* f^ltictant to surrender their feudal authority. The opposition of 

demands the bishops was due partly to the Church’s disapproval of commerce and 
industry as money-making activities, partly to their permaneirt residence 
in the cathedral town and the fear that a strong bourgeois government 
Methods of would Curb their freedom of action. Sometimes a respectful demand for 
"oppoSlon autonomy, coupled with promises to pay, was successful. More frequently 
the merchants were compelled to resort to violence in order to secure 
their ends. The burghers of Tours, for example, rebelled twelve times 
before they finally achieved their goal. In this struggle the bourgeois 
leaders cleverly played off the lesser nobility against the great lords, the 
Church against the lay lords, the king against both. Sometimes the feudal 
lords, aware of the potential profits from the towns, or merely eager to 
secure the immediate sum promised by the burghers, sold charters of 
freedom. A few nobles, such as the counts of Flanders, even went so far 
as to aid the towns by voluntary concessions. 

In France, interestingly enough, the king opposed the extension of 
Attitudes self-government to the towns on his own domains, but protected the 
towardrthc coiumunes located on the lands of his great nobles. Royalty here en- 
conimuncs deavored to use the power of the rising middle class to reduce the feudal 
lords to obedience. However, when it felt that the aid of the towns was 
no longer needed, it curtailed their independence without hesitation. 

Whatever measure of political independence the different communes 
Major won, all gained civil and economic liberty— freedom from the jurisdic- 
mentsSc of the feudal courts and from the payment (by individuals) of 
communes feudal and manorial dues. The commune itself, of course, remained a unit 
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of the feudal system in the sense that as an organized body it was com- 
pelled to make some kind of money payment to the lord (or king) on 
whose land its buildings were situated. Only the so-called “free cities” — 
the communes that had achieved almost complete autonomy— were not 
forced to make payments, and that by virtue of the weakness of the 
central government. 

The internal governments of the communes varied as widely as the 
extent of their political power. In general, however, all followed a com- The po- 
raon plan; power was vested in a town council-^a body of magistrates 
elected by the burghers, usually for one year. These magistrates were communes 
called consuls in Italy and southern France; echevins and jures in north- 
ern France and the Low Countries; aldermen in England; and Ratsher- 
ren in Germany. Some councils exercised judicial as well as legislative 
and administrative powers. At first, when the town councils did not 
form a real assembly with a presiding officer, they reflected the will of 
the entire commune. Later, beginning in Italy and France, these councils 
became truly representative, though during the course of the thirteenth 
century they often degenerated into aristocratic assemblies, and their 
members became less representative of the people at large. These medi- 
eval town councils are of great importance in political history, since they 
probably constitute the first instance of truly representative government 
in Western civilization: 


This new type of government was distinctly representative; the city council 
is made up in most instances of representatives of the city parishes. It is here The com- 
perhaps that representative government, which the ancient world failed to munesand 
develop, first appeared in Europe, and it is worth while to note that this first 
developed in the Latin countries. . . ?■ eminent 


The functions of the town council included the regulation of commerce 
and industry, protection against attack, provisioning of the city, public Funetk 
works, charity, and relief of the poor. Legislation passed by the council 
constituted the statutes of the commune, and few phases of town life 
escaped such regulation. Since there were no precedents for these govern- 
mental activities, the early communes were compelled to devise a highly 
original administrative system. This originality is especially evident in 
municipal taxation. Taxes imposed by the town council, unlike exactions 
of the feudal lord, were levied direedy on income or indirectly through 
excise duties. Few or no exemptions were allowed to the burghers, and 
taxation seems to have been worked out according to the ability to pay. 

As a result of these developments the middle class acquired definite 



r Munroe Smith, The Development of European Law, Columbia University Press, 1928, 
pp. 213-216. 
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legal status. It established new courts, the so-called aldermanic courts, 
The growth to administer its own laws, which also were new. Urban law, which 
of urban law during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, possessed distinc- 

tive traits reflecting its social and economic origins. For example, it as- 
sumed that all city dwellers were free, and that personal freedom carried 
with it freedom of real property within the city’s jurisdiction from feudal 
dues and obligations. 

These changes in the spirit of the law were accompanied by important 
Modifica- modifications of legal procedure. The formalism of feudal courts, com- 
^'"procedure pui'gation, the Ordeal, and the judicial duel were not recognized. (Crim- 
inal law, however, was still marked by extreme harshness.) Commercial 
law, naturally, also played a considerable role in the municipal courts. 

Protected by this governmental organization, the town became the 
Subordina- center of both commerce and industry during the later Middle Ages, 
count^side division of labor was established between the town and the coun- 

to the town tryside. As the town became dependent upon the countryside for its 
foodstuffs, it attempted to control the near-by agricultural workers. Wher- 
ever possible, the neighboring peasants were subjected to minute regula- 
tion, in the same manner as a serf was regulated by his lord. The towns 
were usually successful in reducing their banlieues (as the surrounding 
agricultural lands were called) to subordination. 

The town was usually jealous of its neighboring cities. Hence it erected 
Separatism not only a physical wall but also rigid economic barriers, such as customs 
of the towns usually surrendered as few of its privileges as possible in mak- 

ing treaties or alliances, and only under the pressure of special conditions 
did towns league together. Once united, as in the Hanseatic League, they 
sometimes became strong enough to coerce kings and emperors. As a 
rule, the medieval towns were iiot only self-centered, but also, when sup- 
plied by the neighboring countryside, to a considerable extent economi- 
cally self-sufficient. 

VI, LIFE IN THE MEDIEVAL TOWNS 

The medieval town was so small that in comparison with even second 
The size of and third class cities of today it can scarcely be called an urban center, 
the towns thjugs are relative, and therefore the medieval town, arising in 

an almost- exclusively rural environment, became a dynamic factor of 
the greatest consequence in the development of Western civilization. 
The average medieval town had about 5000 inhabitants. Most of the 
population in Western Europe, the Low Countries alone excepted, lived 
in villages of 300 inhabitants or less. Many Engli.sh villages had less than 
120 people. Urbanization, therefore, was slight before the modern age. 
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Most towns were small enough to be viewed in full from a distance. 
Situated usually on a height or in the bend of a river (except in the 
Northwestern Plain of Europe, into which Western Christendom ex- 
panded during the later Middle Ages), its walls, spires, and towers 
dominated the surrounding countryside. The typical town consisted of 
three major parts; (i) the town proper, within the walls; (2) the 
suburbs, or faubourgs, just outside the walls; and (3) a strip of country- 
side, about a league (three miles, more or less) wide, which was under 
the law or ban of the town, the banlieue. The wall was the town’s chief 
means of protection and hence was kept in good condition and was 
generally manned by armed guards and watchmen. Because it restricted 
the area available for building, the wall made for congestion. Despite 
this, many towns were studded with little gardens and open spaces. As 
the towns expanded they had to erect new walls enclosing the faubourgs. 

The streets, especially in towns built on hills, were usually narrow and 
crooked, seemingly without plan or purpose, and were intended for 
pedestrians, not for vehicles. In the newer towns a majority of the streets 
were straight and the blocks rectangular. In all towns, the main streets 
ran in a relatively straight line from gate to gate. People entered and 
left only through the gates, and- thus a measure of control over the pop- 
ulation was possible. 

At first the burghers lived in miserable wooden structures, excellent 
for feeding fires, but as they became more prosperous, large and well- 
constructed dwellings with chimneys and glass windows began to arise. 
In towns where the terrain increased congestion, structures of five and 
six stories, their upper floors projecting over the streets, were not un- 
common, and it even became necessary to pass ordinances limiting the 
height of private buildings. The chief public buildings were the church 
or cathedral, the town hall (frequently facing the town square), and 
the guildhall. Their role in the social life of the town has already been 
indicated.^ 

The dwellings were furnished according to the station and wealth of 
their occupants. The craftsman’s living quarters and workshop were 
in the same building— the shop on the ground floor, the other rooms 
above. His furniture, though scanty, was sturdy and well made. The 
wealthy burgher adorned his home with luxurious furnishings, rich 
tapestries, gaily colored cushions, and many other marks of opulence. 

In general, the sanitation was rudimentary, and conditions would have 
been much worse had the towns been larger or had the countryside been 
more distant. Until the thirteenth century the streets were generally un- 

r See pp. 501-503 and 524-525- 
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paved, and even later they were dark . and full of refuse. Each house- 
holder was theoretically responsible for cleaning the street before his 
home, but probably the best work was done by the pigs. Ordinances pro- 
hibited the throwing of refuse from windows, but sewage was handled 
most informally, and thus the medieval towns were breeding places of 
disease. Most towns had only surface drainage, but in the twelfth cen- 
tury the more advanced built sewers and latrines. Many towns depended 
upon wells for water but ran the constant risk of typhoid because of 
the seeping of surface pollution into them. On the other hand, many 
towns had public bathhouses which, like the baths of the Romans, were 
social centers where men came to discuss the affairs of the day. The 
pumps, where the townspeople got their water, were also important 
centers of social life. 

Few towns made any effort to provide street lighting, police or fire 
Protection protection. The fire hazard was equaled only by the dangers of attack 
from fbotpads at night. Rouen, for example, w'as almost wiped out by 
fire no less than six times in the first quarter of the thirteenth century, 
and references to people being waylaid on the streets are astonishingly 
numerous. 

In spite of this, the towns were lively and stimulating. Mountebanks 
Diversions and Strolling players, feasts and festivals, town meetings and processions, 
amusements numerous sports, such as dancing, cock-fighting, bear-baiting, and 
football, provided amusement for the burghers. The town criers, fore- 
runners of the newspaper and the radio, announced everything from 
the weather and the time to events of local significance. The impressive 
mysteries (miracle plays) put on by the guilds offered dramatic fare. 
All in all, the town, with its shops and markets and constant hubbub, 
was far livelier than any odrer type of medieval community. 

The most privileged inhabitants were the wealthy merchants and higher 
The classes clergy. Other more or less distinct urban classes were: (i) the lower 
"^society (^) tradesmen; ( 3 ) craftsmen; ( 4 ) men-at-arms, menials, 

and servants; and ( 5 ) the peasants who worked the adjoining fields. 
Although there were, social gradations, all inhabitants enjoyed a measure 
of legal equality and personal liberty and the rights that accompanied 
them— privileges that were highly prized in an age when the majority 
of Europe’s population lived under feudal or manorial restrictions. 

For all these reasons the town was a' dynamic force in society, opposed 
Historical to the provincialism and conservatism of manor and castle. Most im- 
"^medievd of all, the town created a new outlook upon life for its citizens, 

town It was not only a commercial and industrial center, but a political, re- 
ligious, and social unit as well. Cathedrals and universities arose within 
city walls, and by the very nature of its life and the variety of its con- 
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tacts the town emancipated millions of men in a cultural sense. The rise 
of the towns spelled the end of the medieval era and the dawn of a new 
age. 

VII. MEDIEVAL FINANCE AND BANKING 


For reasons that have already been made clear, ^ finance remained 
extremely rudimentary and banking practically non-existent until the 
twelfth century, when both received great stimulus from increasing com- 
merce and industry. The Byzantine currency was the most stable in 
Western Europe down to the time of the Crusades, and the bezant was 
the coin in widest circulation. Since mint rights were held not only by 
the monarchs but also by the feudal nobles and many of the towns. 
Western Europe’s currency was extremely diverse and unstable. This 
situation made the professional money-changer a necessary factor in busi- 
ness life. Deliberate debasement of currency, however, did not become 
common until the thirteenth century. By that time foreign money-chang- 
ers had learned to melt or export the purer and heavier coins and to 
carry on their business with inferior pieces. The Italian money lenders 
became exceptionally skilled in this illegitimate trade. In the later Middle 
Ages and early modern times, most European governments at one time 
or another deliberately debased their currency and some even juggled 
their monetary standards several times a year iit order to add to their 
revenues. 

One of the greatest contributions of the North Italians, who did so 
much for the development of banking and credit institutions, was to 
standardize coinage. It was the bankers of this region ^ho first realized 
that without a definite standard of value money could not become a 
common denominator in the exchange of commodities. Thus the North 
Italian cities began to mint standard coins during the thirteenth century, 
and also to resist attempts to depreciate them. The Florentine florin first 
appeared in 1252, the Venetian gold ducat in 1284. The precedent thus 
set was soon followed by the monarchs and free cities of Northern 
Europe. 

Until the thirteenth century money-changing and rudimentary bank- 
ing were in the' hands of Jews and Levantines, because Christians were 
forbidden by the Church to participate in. these activities. Consequently, 
as the need for their services increased, these aliens became indispensable. 
Being foreigners and non-Christians, they did not establish themselves 
firmly in any one region, but tended to follow the lines of developing 
trade. Hence they were able to use letters of credit and rudimentary bills 
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of exchange, devices which they apparently invented. When the Chris- 
tians finally decided to enter this lucrative business the Jews were dis- 
placed from the more profitable fields and left to care for the needs of 
the lower classes. Here, where the risks were very great, they charged 
exorbitant rates of interest and earned thereby the hatred of the people. 
The rulers, scenting profits from confiscation of Jewish wealth, frequently 
turned this hatred to their own benefit. Thus the Jews learned very early 
the meaning of confiscation, expulsion, and other forms of ill treatment. 

Banks of deposit were rare in Europe before the thirteenth century. 
Banker-merchants as early as 1150 engaged in trade and at the same time 
accepted deposits for safe keeping, but there is no evidence that they 
carried current accounts. Probably the first to do that were the Knights 
Templars in France and England, who by the end of the twelfth century 
were maintaining accounts for the kings of those countries. There is 
record of a Florentine bank that carried current accounts as early as 
1211. The Sienese bankers of the Papacy were carrying on extensive 
operations by the early thirteenth century. 

The Papacy, the fairs, and the national monarchs were probably the 
chief influences in the development of banking. At the fairs, for example, 
loans were contracted for payment through the money-changer at the 
next fair by the end of the thirteenth century. Italian merchants opened 
loan offices in the Low Countries during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Private banks of deposit, with offices in only one town, were 
opened during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in all parts of 
Europe. The first public bank of deposit appeared in Barcelona in 1401, 
and was followed by the bank of Valencia in 1407. Bills of exchange be- 
came common during the second half of the fourteenth century. 

The North Italian cities, such as Florence and Siena, took the lead in 
banking. Partly because of the growing demand for such services, partly 
because the Papacy preferred to employ Christians rather than Jews, 
North Italian banking enterprise made swift progress. The Papacy was 
the largest single financial institution in the Western world, and the 
collection of its revenues was a tremendous business. As agents of the 
Papacy for this purpose, the Florentines and Sienese enjoyed its pro- 
tection, which smoothed away many difficulties with which they would 
have had to contend. Bankers came to be called “Lombards” throughout 
Western Europe, although most of them came from Tuscany. Lombard 
Street in London, heart of the financial structure of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, is testimony of their former power. Similar finan- 
cial developments took place in southern France and a bit later in south- 
ern Germany. Cahors was the center of French, Augsburg of German, 
banking. 
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The North Italians, besides contributing to the evolution of banking, 
also introduced new credit instruments — ^improved letters of credit, bills 
of exchange, and the like — to meet the increasing demands of business 
and to circumvent the prohibitions of the Church. Loans on mortgage.s, 
on a limited partnership basis, on the security of bank deposits, and on 
specie now became common. The new devices not only dispensed with 
cash payments, but also brought into circulation what might be regarded 
as a form of paper currency. 

In general, then, the period from the twelfth to the fifteenth century 
saw the beginning of modern coinage, banking, and credit instruments, 
although their use was still quite limited. It was not until modern times 
that moneyed wealth — capital — ^began to play a dominant role. ' 


Vm. THE ORIGINS OF THE EUROPEAN MIDDLE CLASS 

In our discussion of Western civilization in the Middle Ages we de- 
scribed the institutions of feudalism and the Roman Catholic Church, 
and traced the formation of the ruling classes — the feudal nobility and 
the clergy. By the middle of the fourteenth century, feudalism was be- 
ginning to decline in the face of monarchical opposition and the Church 
had already passed the zenith of its power. The expansion of society and 
the elaboration of social and cultural forms made it impossible for the 
two aristocracies that based their position upon land and religion, re- 
spectively, to dominate the new order. The feudal nobles and the clerical 
orders belonged, in their medieval form, only to a simple, undifferentiated 
society. When the natural economy of the early Middle Ages was trans- 
formed by the rise of commerce, industry, town life, and banking, the 
power of knight and cleric began to wane. 

Under such conditions the burgher class took form. Aliens to the feudal 
regime and frowned upon by the Church for their attention to worldly 
things, the burghers built their towns, fortified them, and wrested from 
secular and ecclesiastical rulers the right to administer their affairs ac- 
cording to their own law (which had little in common with feudal or 
canon law). Town law ignored status, was more flexible, and gave more 
freedom to those who came under its jurisdiction than did either of the 
latter. Looked down upon by the leaders of the established order, the 
burgher class nevertheless had one great advantage, which eventually 
enabled it to supply the new leaders of the West. Drawing upon 
commerce and industry rather than upon land and salvation, middle 
class wealth was limited only by the extent of trade and the crafts, and 
these expanded with the growth of knowledge and experience. By the 
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sixteenth century the middle class was influential, and by the nineteenth 
it was dominant in Western society. 

The burgher class, having little association with land and concerned 
with religion only in an incidental way, gave its full attention to com- 
merce and industry. To this end, it created town law, banking, and credit 
instruments; devised improvements in navigation, manufacturing, and 
building; and became legally recognized. In other words, it laid the 
foundations of a new order, and since the end of the Middle Ages West- 
ern civilization has followed its lead to a much greater extent than that 
of the feudal baron or of the Christian priest. Modern Western civiliza- 
tion is largely burgher civilization — a civilization of cities and the middle 
class. 

The burgher class did not assume full control and enjoyment of the 
civilization it helped to create wdthout strenuous opposition by the feudal 
nobles and the priests. The national monarchs at first aided, then opposed, 
the burghers. But from the fourteenth century on the new order slowly 
developed. 

During this period, the burgher class itself underwent profound trans- 
formations. By the sixteenth century it had become the “middle class” 
of Western Europe. The Commercial Revolution of the sixteenth and 
the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, combined with growth in numbers and wealth, produced a division 
of the middle class into upper and lower bourgeoisie. The first con- 
sisted of the great financiers and capitalists, the controllers of wealth. 
The second— a class of townsmen eirgaged on a small scale in industry 
and commerce but having only restricted control over its own activities— 
was the historical continuation of the original burgher class. This second 
division, often called the petty bourgeoisie or the lower middle class, 
consisted of small shopkeepers, clerks, draughtsmen, skilled technicians, 
bank employees, and others in similar occupations. It was the upper 
middle class in modern civilization that finally usurped the power of 
the feudal lord and ecclesiastical prelate of medieval times. 

The remaining chapters of this work will trace the decline of the 
medieval order and the rise of modern civilization. Because the middle 
class played so outstanding a part in both movements, it will be con- 
stantly in the foreground. 
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B the breakup of the medieval 

PATTERN AND THE RENAISSANCE 

L THE AGE OF TRANSITION, 135O-165O 

M edieval Western civilization, although it did not present a 

complete cultural unity, nevertheless produced a fairly definite The pattern 
pattern. Medieval Europe was dominated by certain ideals, pos- 
sessed its special social structure, and reflected above all the power and civilization 
otherworldly orientation of the Christian Church. It was politically de- 
centralized, its great political institutions being the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, the Papacy, and feudalism. Until the eleventh century, its economy- 
was almost exclusively agricultural, and even after the growth of trade, 
industry, and town life. Western Europe remained preponderantly agrar- 
ian. Within the economic sphere, both Church and guild strove to 
subordinate private gain to social well-being. In the intellectual field, the 
supernatural viewpoint held sway, excluding the secularism and skep- 
ticism of the pagan era. Salvation was the main purpose of life, and to 
this end the Church rigorously controlled the sources of knowledge and 
the modes of thought, so that a good Christian might not be led into 
sin by the temptations of unorthodox belief. Thus intolerance reigned 
and freedom of thought was severely penalized. Morality was deter- 
mined by theological considerations and ecclesiastical decrees. Marriage 
54S 
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was made a sacrament and the attractions of sex were regarded as one of 
the greatest evils. 

The area within which this civilization developed was limited to West- 
Geographic ern Europe, from northern Spain to a line drawn from the upper Adriatic 
McSvai through Budapest to the Gulf of Finland. The greater part of the Spanish 
civilization Peninsula was still in the hands of the Moors in 1050, but by 1200 the 
Christians had taken possession of all but the small kingdom of Granada 
in the extreme south. Western Christendom also advanced eastwards 
into the domains of the Slavs and Byzantines, although at a much slower 
rate. 

By the middle of the fourteenth century the forces set in motion by 
Thetransi- (i) recovery from the chaos of the post-Carolingian Age, (2) the Cru- 
medlcvaS S‘^des, and (3) the rise of a European burgher class, began to show 
to modernity their effects. As these forces became stronger, the medieval pattern began 
to dissolve and a new order slowly took its place. From the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth century. Western civilization was in a state of transi- 
tion. Historians generally regard these centuries as comprising the end 
of the Middle Ages and the beginning of modern times. Because so many 
medieval institutions and traditions survived the change, and because 
the new institutions and points of view developed at different times, it 
is impossible to state definitely when the Middle Ages actually ended 
and the modern era began. While such an event as the fall of Constan- 
■ tinople in 1453, the discovery of America by Columbus in 1492, the in- 
vasion of Italy by Charles VIII of France in 1494, or Luther’s posting 
of his ninety-five theses on the door of the church at Wittenberg in 1517, 
is frequently taken as the demarcation line between the two eras, the 
simple truth is that no one event, no single date, can be so used. The 
transition was not sharp and abrupt, but gradual and irregular. For that 
reason, it is best to regard the end of the Middle Ages and the beginning 
of modern times as comprising a single transitional age. 

I, The Controlling Forces 

The accompanying chart, which describes the transition from medieval 
The chart of to modern times, is greatly simplified. The first horizontal line, which 
transition earliest date of the chart and continues for several cen- 

turies after the period covered by it, represents the expansion of Europe— - 
the major influence in modern Western civilization. Together with the 
European middle class, to the rise of which it contributed enormously, 
the expansion of Europe was a determining factor in social change from 
the twelfth century until the present, when it shows signs of coming to 
an end.,,' 

This expansion was a dual process. Western civilization was extended 
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to non-Western lands by travel, trade, and conquest. At the same time, 
these contacts with new lands modified Western civilization itself. The expan- 
The expansion of Europe began with the Crusades (1096-1291), which Europe 
brought Westerners into intimate contact with the Byzantine and Muslim 
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cultures of the Levant and, to a lesser extent, with the Far East. Just as 
the Crusades increased Western knowledge of the civilizations of the (i) 
eastern Mediterranean, the Christian reconquest of Spain accomplished crS*idcs 
much the same results in the West. 

Before the Crusading period ended, Western travelers and explorers, 
taking advantage of the opportunities furnished by the great Tatar 
Empire, penetrated as far as India and China. Merchants and missionaries 
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visited the great cities of the Far East between 1245 and 1345, and several 
(John de Plano Carpini, William of Rubruck, and Marco Polo) left 
journals of their travels. This information greatly enlarged Europe’s 
knowledge of Asia; it also sharpened mercantile greed and at the same 
time suggested possible ways by which that greed might be satisfied. 

After the collapse of the Tatar Empire in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the roads to the East were closed. The expansion of Europe 
faltered until the great age of explorations opened in the late fifteenth 
century, to continue without serious halt until the present time. The 
voyages of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were so momentous that 
these centuries are frequently called the Age of Discovery. By the seven- 
teenth century, Western Europe was in regular contact with all the 
continents except Australia, and the world had been circumnavigated 
many times. 

Beginning with the agreement between Spain and Portugal in 1494 
which divided the non-European world between them, European con- 
quest and colonization proceeded rapidly. From 1494 until 1763 a con- 
siderable portion of Western energy and wealth was devoted to the ex- 
tension of political and economic dominion outside Europe. This period 
saw the establishment of Western colonies in every continent except 
Australia (the first Australian colony was founded 1788), many of them 
achieving great prosperity andjmportance. By the Treaty of Paris, signed 
in 1763 between Great Britain and France, England became the supreme 
colonial power, but the other imperialist states— Spain, Portugal, Hol- 
land, France, and Russia— still controlled extensive areas in all parts of 
'the world. 

Although there was a temporary lull in imperialist activity between 
the end of the eighteenth and the last third of the nineteenth century, the 
expansion of Europe continued thrpughout the entire modern period. 
Since 1870, European expansion by conquest and political dominion has 
made more rapid and intensive progress than ever. 

During the eight centuries that followed the beginning of the Crusades, 
the expansion of Europe was fairly continuous. Its results can be classified 
as economic, political, intellectual, social, and the like. Flere we are in- 
terested primarily in the way in which expansion affected the transition 
from medievalism to modernity. In this respect, the greatest influence 
of the expansionist movement was its encouragement of the middle class 
and of the social and cultural activities which that class supported. 

While the expansion of Europe was motivated, as Professor Shepherd 
has pointed out, by “gospel, glory, and gold,” the most impelling force 
was the last. The fundamental historical result of the Crusades was the 
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growth of trade between Europe and the Levant and the accompanying 
increase of middle-class wealth in the West. In like fashion, the activities The role o£ 
of the thirteenth century explorers indireetly, and the explorations and 
colonizing of the fifteenth to the nineteenth century directly, produced an transition 
extraordinary growth of Western trade, industry, and bourgeois power. 

Thus the European middle class, whose rise between the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries had led to the disruption of the medieval pattern of 
civilization, continued thereafter to gain wealth, position, and prestige. 

As it became more securely established, it was in a position to challenge 
the vested interests: the feudal nobility, the Church, and finally the 
absolute monarchs of the national states. Mercantile wealth and urban 
life disrupted the medieval order of the three estates, and led at the 
same time to the creation of new forces, the final combination of which 
we call modern Western civilization. The relationship between the ex- 
pansion of Europe and the rise of the middle class, therefore, was very 
close. Without the one it is doubtful whether we should have had the 
other. Together, they were the controlling forces of the period of transi- 
tion from medievalism to modernity. 

2. The Two Aspects of the Transitional Period 

As the chart indicates, nine primary movements (besides the expansion 
of Europe) were active in Western Europe between 1350 and 1650. These 
fall into two classes. The first consisted chiefly of phases of the breakup 
of the medieval order, and comprised the decline of (i) the feudal sys- 
tem, (2) the manorial system, (3) the guild system, and (4) the medieval 
Church. It should be noted in passing that these “declines” did not end, 
nor did the institutions to which they refer terminate, at the dates indi- 
cated on the chart. The feudal system, for example, was not abolished in 
the more backward countries (such as the Slavic lands) until the twen- 
tieth century, and many of its social and economic aspects survived after 
1500 even in England and France. The chart merely indicates the period 
during which the power of these institutions began to wane. 

The second group consisted of developments that did not arise directly 
from the medieval pattern of civilization, except as they were inaugurated 
in protest against it. It comprised the European Renaissance, the rise of 
the national state, the Protestant Revolt, the Commercial Revolution and 
the introduction of commercial capitalism, and the revival of science. 

The Protestant Revolt, which opened with Luther’s challenge to the 
Church in 1517, really represented the culmination of forces going far 
back into the Middle Ages. On the other hand, the Treaty of Westphalia 
(1648), with which the age of religious wars is generally held to have 
ended, did not by any means terminate the activity of, the Protestant 
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rebels. But, as the Protestant Revolt was at its height between 1500 and 
1650, it is justifiable so to indicate its duration on such a chart as this. 

From one point of view, the rise of the national states was merely an 
Interaction accompaniment of the decline of the feudal system. It was made possible 
niovements forces that contributed to the weakening of feudalism. In 

the same way, the decline of the medieval Church and the Protestant 
Revolt were related, as were the disruption of the manorial system and 
the Commercial Revolution. The Renaissance and the revival of science, 
on the other hand, were due to the changing outlook of Western man, 
the abandonment of the medieval world view, with its emphasis upon 
salvation, authority, and the Christian life, and the acceptance of secular 
goals and values. 

3. The Muslim Influence 

One of the most vitalizing forces in Western civilization during the 
Thediffu- age of transition was derived from contact with the Muslim world, 
Mv^im already described.^ From the twelfth century to the close 

knowledge of the Middle Ages, Western Europe received important scientific and 
m the West philosophical information from Islam and, through the Muslims, from 
the Orient. Important inventions, borrowed from or suggested by the 
Muslims, were also acquired. These were the first fruits of the expansion 
of Europe, and were prophetic of the future. 

We have already noted® how Muslim science was borrowed by the 
The trans- West, As contacts between Europe and Muslim Spain increased, Christian 
M^im t’^^iislators aided greatly in spreading this knowledge throughout Western 
works Europe. Outstanding among .them was the Lombard savant, Gerard of 
Cremona, who died in 1187. He spent most of his life in the college of 
translators maintained at Toledo by Archbishop Raymond.® Gerard 
translated more than ninety works from Arabic into Latin, including 
many volumes of Aristotle and the famous Almagest of Ptolemy. 

Besides scientific and philosophical information, the Muslims also gave 
intracluctioii to Europe several important inventions, one of which was papermaking. 

Muslims, using cotton fiber in place of the mulberry pulp employed 
by the Chinese, the original inventors, introduced paper into Spain, where 
it was widely manufactured before 1150. The Europeans, learning of the 
process from Spain, used flax and rags, and were producing paper in 
many places by the end of the thirteenth century. It was this material, 
abundantly supplied, that made the invention of printing by movable 
type so successful. 
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Two other important Muslim contributions were the astrolabe and the 
mariner’s compass. The first Muslim astrolabe was constructed by al- Tlifastro- 
Fazari at Baghdad about 775. It was improved by ahZarkali in Spain in "|“'’riner's 
the eleventh century, and came into Western Europe from that region, compass 
The magnetic compass is said to have been invented by the Chinese early 
in the Christian era, although the first authentic mention of it is by the 
Chinese writer, Shen Kua, who died in 1093. A decade after his reference 
to it, other Chinese writers speak of its use in navigation and imply 
that it had been so employed for at least a generation. There is little 
doubt that the Muslims were the middlemen through whom the Chris- 
tians of the West obtained knowledge of the compass, although it is 
barely possible that some of the early Christian traders with the Far East 
may have heard of it from Chinese merchants. The first Western mention 
of the compass is in the De Utensilibus of Alexander Neckam, written 
about 1 190. The compass was thence steadily improved by the Westerners. 

For example, the compass card, with the needle balanced over it, was 
introduced in the fourteenth century. More than any other single im- 
provement in navigation or shipbuilding, the compass enabled early 
Portuguese and Spanish navigators to make their momentous discoveries. 

Gunpowder was invented in the thirteenth century under conditions 
that suggest Western appropriation of an idea which the Muslims bor- Gunpowder 
rowed .from the Chinese. Within the next three centuries the use of gun- 
powder produced an almost complete revolution in military science. It 
was not until the sixteenth century, however, that it became the deter- 
mining factor in the outcome of battles. Another outstanding European 
invention of this period was the mechanical, or balance, clock, introduced The 
in the fourteenth century and probably adapted from Muslim models. If 
anything, the clock has had even more influence than gunpowder upon 
the development of Western technics and Western civilization in general. 

These new ideas and. devices greatly stimulated Western intellectual 
activity along all lines. No small part of the growth of intellectual curi- Muslim cul- 
osity and critical thought which characterized the age of transition from 
medievalism to modernity was due to the vitalizing contact with Muslim the new 
culture. Accordingly, this contact must be classed with the expansion of 
Europe and the rise of the middle class as an important force in the 
creation of modern Western culture. 

11. THE DECLINE OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 

We have already observed that the feudal system was a stopgap be- 
tween Roman civil society and the modern national state. Feudalism, by 

t Seep, 438. 
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rebels. But, as the Protestant Revolt was at its height between 1500 and 
1650, it is justifiable so to indicate its duration on such a chart as this. 

From one point of view, the rise of the national states was merely an 
Interaction accompaniment of the decline of the feudal system. It was made possible 
movemmt contributed to the weakening of feudalism. In 

the same way, the dechne of the medieval Church and the Protestant 
Revolt were related, as were the disruption of the manorial system and 
the Commercial Revolution. The Renaissance and the revival of science, 
on the other hand, were due to the changing outlook of Western man, 
the abandonment of the medieval world view, with its emphasis upon 
salvation, authority, and the Christian life, and the acceptance of secular 
goals and values. 
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3. The Muslim Influence 

One of the most vitalizing forces in Western civilization during the 
age of transition was derived from contact with the Muslim world, 
which we have already described.^ From the twelfth century to the close 
of the Middle Ages, Western Europe received important scientific and 
philosophical information from Islam and, through the Muslims, from 
the Orient. Important inventions, borrowed from or suggested by the 
Muslims, were also acquired. These were the first fruits of the expansion 
of Europe, and were prophetic of the future. 

We have already noted ^ how Muslim science was borrowed by the 
West. As contacts between Europe and Muslim Spain increased, Christian 
translators aided greatly in spreading this knowledge throughout Western 
Europe. Outstanding among them was the Lombard savant, Gerard of 
Cremona, who died in 1187. He spent most of his life in the college of 
translators maintained at Toledo by Archbishop Raymond.® Gerard 
translated more than ninety works from Arabic into Latin, including 
many volumes of Aristotle and the famous Almagest of Ptolemy. 

Besides scientific and philosophical information, the Muslims also gave 
to Europe several important inventions, one of which was paperraakiiig. 
The Muslims, using cotton fiber in place of the mulberry pulp employed 
by the Chinese, the original inventors, introduced paper into Spain, where 
it was widely manufactured before 1150. The Europeans, learning of the 
process from Spain, used flax and rags, and were producing paper in 
many places by the end of the thirteenth century. It was this material, 
abundantly supplied, that made the invention of printing by movable 
type so successful. , 
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Two other important Muslim contributions were the astrolabe and the 
mariner’s compass. The first Muslim astrolabe was constructed by ah The astro- 
Fazari at Baghdad about 775. It was improved by al-Zarkali in Spain in 
the eleventh century, and came into Western Europe from that region, compass 
The magnetic compass is said to have been invented by the Chinese early 
in the Christian era, although the first authentic mention of it is by the 
Chinese writer, Shen Kua, who died in 1093. A decade after his reference 
to it, other Chinese writers speak of its use in navigation and imply 
that it had been so employed for at least a generation. There is little 
doubt that the Muslims were the middlemen through whom the Chris- 
tians of the West obtained knowledge of the compass, although it is 
barely possible that some of the early Christian traders with the Far East 
may have heard of it from Chinese merchants. The first Western mention 
of the compass is in the De Utensilibus of Alexander Neckam, written 
about 1190. The compass was thence steadily improved by the Westerners. 

For example, the compass card, with the needle balanced over it, was 
introduced in the fourteenth century. More than any other single im- 
provement in navigation or shipbuilding, the compass enabled early 
Portuguese and Spanish navigators to make their momentous discoveries. 

Gunpowder was invented in the thirteenth century under conditions 
that suggest Western appropriation of an idea which the Muslims bor- Gunpowder 
rowed, from the Chinese. Within the next three centuries the use of gun- 
powder produced an almost complete revolution in military science. It 
was not until the sixteenth century, however, that it became the deter- 
mining factor in the outcome of battles. Another outstanding European 
invention of this period was the mechanical, or balance, clock, introduced The 
in the fourteenth century and probably adapted from Muslim models. If 
anything, the clock has had even more influence than gunpowder upon 
the development of Western technics and Western civilization in general. 

These new ideas and devices greatly stimulated Western intellectual 
activity along all lines. No small part, of the growth of intellectual curl- Muslim cul- 
osity and critical thought which characterized the age of transition from 
medievalism to modernity was due to the vitalizing contact with Muslim the new 
culture. Accordingly, this contact must be classed with the expansion of " 

Europe and the rise of the middle class as an important force in the 
creation of modern Western culture. 

11 . THE DECLINE OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 

We have already observed '■ that the feudal system was a stopgap be- 
tween Roman civil society and the modern national state. Feudalism, by 
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permitting the locality to protect and administer itself, maintained a 
Thefunc- workable system of government in the age of political disintegration 
feuSm’ followed the Carolingian period. This was its greatest service. 

As new conditions arose in Western Europe after the eleventh century, 
The period the need for feudalism declined, and its inherent weaknesses began to 
at Its decline themselves. After 1300, it was clear that the system had to be modi- 

fied radically or vanish. By the sixteenth century, it was for the most 
part outmoded in the more advanced Western countries. 

Feudalism first lost ground as a political system. Modern scholars differ 
Reasons for as to just when this occurred, but we may date it between 1300 and 1500. 
orpolidcal decline was a long process, and took place at different times in 
feudalism different countries. The failure of the Hohenstaufen emperors to give the 
Holy Roman Empire a strong central government, for example, enabled 
German feudalism to perpetuate itself with almost full power for several 

(1) centuries after it was supplanted in England and France. Henry II of 

cemSza- g‘'*ve political feudalism its first severe blow by 

tion organizing the Great Council and the royal justiciary, and establishing 
a royal, as distinguished from a feudal, code of law. By the time of 
Edward I (1273-1307), ttie English king no longer depended upon his 
vassals for revenues, soldiers, or judges. In France, royal centralization 
was delayed until the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but when it 
came it progressed along lines closely resembling the English. In their 
endeavors to strip the nobles of political privileges, both English and 
French rulers depended, at one time or another, upon an alliance with 
the bourgeoisie. The alliance between Louis XI of France (1461-1483), 
who was called King of the Bourgeois, and the French middle class, is 
perhaps the best example of this relationship.^ By 1500 feudalism was 
politically dead in England and France. Spain followed the same course. 
Germany and Italy, because of weak central government, lagged behind 
in this respect — one reason why the coming of. true national states was 
delayed in these lands. 

An important factor in the decline of political feudalism in England 

(2) and France was the series of wars in which the nobility of both countries 

war£e participated enthusiastically. These began with die Crusades and in- 

cluded the Hundred Years’ War between England and France (1337- 
1453) and the English Wars of the Roses (1455-1485). They took heavy 
toll of the nobility and furnished both kings and middle class with an 
excellent opportunity to destroy feudal privilege. 

In their struggle with the kings, the nobles were seriously handicapped 
by a fundamental defect of the feudal system, namely, the difficulties 

1 For the development of royal centralization in England and France before 1350, sec 
PP- 4^9'455- 
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arising from the fact that a nohle was both an overlord and a vassal, 
and had a right to hold fiefs from several overlords. For example, the 
Count of Champagne in the twelfth century held fiefs from the German 
Emperor, the King of France, the Duke of Burgundy, the Archbishop 
of Rheims, the Abbot of Saint-Denis, and four bishops. Under such con- 
ditions, there was an overwhelming confusion of claims and counter- 
claims as to jurisdiction and revenue, a confusion so great that the feudal 
system could not work satisfactorily. Hence the simplicity of royal cen- 
tralization was very appealing, especially to the middle class, which de- 
sired the establishment of law and order above all. 

On the other hand, the loss of political power to the monarchs did not 
entail a loss of social position or economic privileges by the feudal lords. 
The economic aspects of feudalism lasted much longer in England and 
France than the political aspects. English serfdom did not end until 1500, 
and feudal land tenure, in its essential elements, until 1600. In France 
both serfdom and feudal tenure were terminated only by the Revolution 
of 1789. In Germany and Italy both survived into the nineteenth century, 
and Russia did not do away with them until the Revolution of 1917. 

In general, the development of new forces and institutions about the 
middle of the thirteenth century made it impossible for the feudal system 
to hold its own. The most important of the new trends were: (i) the 
growth of royal power; (2) rise of towns; (3) development of trade and 
industry; (4) introduction of a money economy; (5) rise of a distinct 
middle class; (6) growth of national consciousness; and (7) changes in 
military tactics arising from the use of gunpowder. It should be noted 
that all of these were related, some more intimately than others, to the 
expansion of Europe. 

As long as local government was in the hands of the nobles, it re- 
mained feudal. As soon as the central power could successfully undertake 
this function, the feudal government had little reason for existence. 
Among the major trends that made political centralization possible were: 
(i) improved means of communication; (2) the emergence of a judiciary 
trained in the centralizing principles of Roman law; and (3) a marked 
increase in the amount of money in circulation, making regular taxation 
possible and enabling the central government to hire soldiers instead of 
depending upon short-term armies of vassals. 

III. THE DECLINE OF THE MANORIAL SYSTEM 

Because the manorial system disappeared first in England, and also 
because the conditions of its decline in that country are well known, we 
shall use it as the prime example of what went on throughout the 
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Western world between the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
Causes of general cause of the manor’s decline was the introduction of agricultural 
specialization (production of specialized crops for sale) in response to 
manorial the growth of markets and trade. The more significant changes were: 
system appearance of local grain markets; (2) increase in the number 

of free tenants; (3) commutation of personal services into money pay- 
ments; (4) growth of an agricultural class either partly or wholly de- 
pendent upon wages; and (5) development of a money economy. 

Local grain markets appeared with the rise of the towns. As for the 
The growth increase of free tenants, sometimes the commutation of services into 
petsantry '■“* money payments (which began before the Norman Conquest) 

did not affect the status of the serf, but for the most part it helpecl him 
to acquire freedom. It was often to the lord’s advantage to consent to 
such commutation, for money payments were frequently far more useful 
than the week work, and the free peasant sometimes consented to give 
his help on the boon days. During the thirteenth century the free tenants 
commonly secured from their lords charters which bore witness to their 
free status and to the perpetuity of their holdings. The clearing of waste- 
land and woodlands, which were then rented to peasants, also helped 
to multiply the number of free workers. As a rule,j about one-fourth of 
the demesne lands were rented as small holdings, although some nobles 
divided up their entire demesne in this fashion. The number of free ten- 
ants was thereby increased in two ways: by multiplying free holdings 
and by making it possible to commute the services of the remaining serfs 
(since renting out the demesne, in whole or in part, lessened the need 
for servile labor)..' 

The calculation of services in monetary terms in order to facilitate the 
Gommuta- calculation of fines — a practice that was well under way before the end 
**°"iccs*kIo thirteenth century — also helped to promote commutation. The 

money commutation of week work proceeded more rapidly than the commuta- 
paymems worlc,^ although it was the latter that the serf especially 

wished to escape. As early as 1250, instances are found of complete com- 
mutation of labor service into money payments. By the time of Edward 
II (1307-1327), this custom had become common. In addition, the first 
true rural bookkeeping in the account rolls of the bailiff, containing a 
list of all the receipts and expenditures of the demesne, dates from the 
late thirteenth century. Once money payments had become customary, 
a simple list of services was no longer sufficient for the management of 
an agricultural estate. 

The frequency of commutation implies the existence of a substantial 
body of agricultural wage laborers. For, unless the lord had been able 

r seepp. 442-443- 
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to hire workers, he would have obstinately opposed commutation. The 
presence of free laborers is also suggested by the fact that the more for- Further 
tunatc peasants hired substitutes to perform their work for the lord. 

These wage laborers were recruited from the cotters and small tenants, laborers 
that is, from the class whose holdings were so small that they had time 
to spare for remunerative work. The number of laborers was also in- 
creased by the growth of population. In general, however, most of the 
workers of this type were employed only for special occasions, such as 
plowing, sowing, and harvesting. 

This application of a money economy to the manor was one of the 
most significant trends of the period. Money, incidentally, was long used Growth of 
as a measure of value before it became a universal medium of exchange. 

Before the latter could develop, it was necessary to have both an adequate 
currency and markets where goods could be bought and sold. England 
lagged behind France and Germany in the development of coinage. Gold 
coins were not successfully introduced until the reign of Edward III 
(1327-1377). How little money was used in retail trade is attested by the 
fact that farthings and half-pennies were not coined until the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century. Apparently the transition to a money economy 
in England took place on secular estates in the thirteenth century and 
on ecclesiastical estates in the fifteenth century. 

The Black Death, the worst plague of the Middle Ages, helped to 
destroy the manorial system. It came to Europe in 1348-1349 from the The Black 
southeast by way of the Asiatic and Mediterranean trade routes, and 
recurred several times in the century. It has been estimated that from 
one-third to one-half of the population of the Continent was wiped out 
by its ravages. The result was that a premium was placed upon labor 
and an increased amount of land was made available for renting. The 
two conditions accelerated the trend towards commutation and the 
growth of a free peasantry. Not only did rents fall and wages rise, but 
more land was rented and the number of rvage earners increased. 

The government quickly came to the rescue of the landowners whose 
laborers were bargaining for higher wages or migrating to the towns. The Statutes 
This aid took the form of a royal proclamation (1349) and the famous laborers 
Statutes of Laborers (1351). These made a futile effort to force agricul- 
tural laborers, “bond or free”— except those who lived by their own 
resources, tilled their own land, practiced a craft, or were employed in 
trade — to stay on the land where they had wdrked in 1346 (before the 
plague), at the wage standard of that year. Despite the cruel punish- 
ments prescribed for violation of the statutes and the earnest attempt at 
rigorous enforcement, the desired effect was not produced. Economic 
realities defeated it. Moreover, it aroused such resentment against the 
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landowners that it may be considered a primary cause of the Peasants’ 
Revolt a generation later (1381). 

By the late fourteenth century, the peasants had gained their emanci- 
Position pation. This, however, was not entirely to their advantage. Many were 
m n ■” means of subsistence, and now were 

'^""'"peasants dependent upon wages which fluctuated with the labor supply and the 
price of necessities. The emancipated peasants tended to fall into two 
classes: landless laborers and capitalistic tenant farmers. On the whole, 
the manorial lords of England by 1500 no longer farmed their demesnes 
by the labor services of servile dependents, but for the most part received 
rent and employed hired labor. Wage laborers, freeholders, leaseholders, 
and copyholders tilled the soil. 

Another blow to manorialism was the enclosure movement — the separa- 
Thc early tioii of the lord’s plots from the open fields, the assembly of the peasants’ 
movement Scattered strips into compact holdings, and the fencing off of wasteland 
into individual fields. Before about 1500 this practice, which had been 
going on for centuries, had not disturbed the nature of village life. The 
enclosures of the sixteenth century, however, converted arable land into 
sheep pastures and thereby scattered the village inhabitants. Three-quar- 
ters of a million acres were enclosed between 1455 and 1637, destroying 
hundreds of villages and ruining thousands of small peasants. The latter, 
ejected from their holdings, found it difficult to fit elsewhere into the 
social structure. Industry had not yet developed to the point where it 
could absorb them, and many were forced into vagabondage, which 
became very prevalent in the following centuries. 

The decline of the manorial system in England was primarily a change 
Decline of in the basis of landholding, that is, it was an agrarian rather than an 
”in”Sand agricultural revolution. While manorial organization and serfdom had 
largely disappeared by 1600, medidval agricultural techniques persisted 
for centuries. Open-field farming, for example, was still carried on in the 
early nineteenth century. 

In France the manor had developed neither so fully nor so systemati- 
Declineof cally as in England, and agrarian organization varied in different parts 
country, In the south, for example, serfdom hardly took root, 
whereas in the northeast the manor was well established in all its essen- 
tial elements. In France, as well as in England, there had been consider- 
able commutation of week work into money payments and some emanci- 
pation of the peasantry prior to the Black Death of 1348. The scarcity 
of labor following that di.saster impelled the lords to insist rigorously 
upon the services theoretically due them— -an action that led to the bloody 
Jacquerie (Peasants’ Revolt) of 1358. By 1350, almost all the crown serfs 
had been freed, and by 1400 serfdom was the exception rather than the 
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rule in France, a condition diat England reached only a century later. 

The chief contrast between the two countries in this respect was that 
while emancipation in England was slow, it was also complete, whereas 
the serfs in France gained their personal freedom readily but never 
escaped many of the economic burdens of servile tenure, which persisted 
down to the French Revolution. Medieval agricultural techniques were 
abandoned in Fraxice much later than in England. 

Broadly speaking, the manorial system developed more slowly and 
lingered longer in Germany than in England or France. There was no Decline of 
general emancipation of serfs, except in southwestern Germany, until "aGermany 
the Napoleonic period, and even then a long delay intervened before the 
emancipation edicts were executed in full. The general backwardness of 
the German peasantry, the unbending resistance of the landlords, and 
the complaisant attitude of the government made it possible to keep the 
peasants in semiservility even after they had been legally freed. Even 
so, it is interesting to note that the decline of the manorial system in 
Germany was marked, as in England and France, by a Peasants’ Revolt 
(1524-1525). 

The major peasant revolutions occurred as the manorial system was 
breaking down, and were protests of the victims of that change. In no The peasant 
country, however, were the causes purely economic. In England and 
Germany the religious factor was important, the distress of the peasants 
making them exceptionally susceptible to radicalism. The English revolt 
occurred in the wake of the heretical preaching of John WycliTe, and 
the German after that of Martin Luther. The French Jacquerie was partly 
a protest against the failure of the lords to protect the peasants from 
brigandage. All three revolts, though accompanied by bloody excesses, 
were unsuccessful. 

In Eastern Europe, the manorial system declined even more slowly 
than in Germany. German Austria did not emancipate its serfs until Manorialism 
1848. Russia did not develop serfdom to an appreciable extent until the 
period between the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries, and did not 
issue an edict of emancipation until 1861. The latter, however, did not 
seriously disturb the village community, and many signs of manorial 
economy survived until the twentieth century. In South-Central and 
Southeastern Europe— -Hungary is a good example — it took the terrific 
shock of the World War to bring about any appreciable growth of free 
peasant proprietorship. 

The manorial system was replaced in Europe generally by (i) peasant 
proprietorship, (2) the metayer (share-farming) system, (3) tenant farm- The sys- 
ing, and (4) great estates. Peasant proprietorship was most common in 
central France and some northern countries. The metayer system flour- manorialism 
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ished in Southern Europe. Cultivation by tenants was essentially an 
English phenomenon, and the great estate became characteristic oi: 
Germany. 

IV. THE DECLINE OF THE GUILD SYSTEM 

As late as the fourteenth century there was a large measure of democ- 
racy within the craft guilds, but during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies this situation was altered profoundly. As has already been shown, 
it was no longer possible for every journeyman to look forward to 
becoming a master ^ and thus a permanent wage-earning class appeared. 
Of equal importance in the decline of the guilds was the fact that many 
masters began to specialize in selling and to employ their less fortunate 
fellow craftsmen as producers. As a result, the latter were reduced to a 
position but little better than that of the journeymen, while the former 
advanced to the ranks of capitalist employers. This differentiation was, 
of course, contrary to the spirit of the earlier guild regulations, which 
had aimed at preserving substantial equality among the masters, but the 
process continued because it was in harmony with current economic 
developments. 

Along with this trend a new type of guild arose— the livery company 
(so called because of the expensive ceremonial garb which its members 
wore) . It was an aristocratic oligarchy of wealthy masters who engaged 
in trade and controlled the old craft guild by monopolizing its offices. 
The smaller masters, excluded from the livery company, were often 
driven, in order to protect their own interests, to form an organization 
of their own— the yeomanry association. Frequendy they were joined by 
the journeymen. 

The livery companies were very wealthy. They came to control the 
election of municipal offices in their towns; were housed in imposing 
buildings; and had important social and philanthropic as well as economic 
and political functions. In cities like London they have survived to the 
present, although they no longer regulate trade. 

During the later Middle Ages, distinctions also arose between the 
craft guilds. In the chief cities, both in England and on the Continent, a 
handful of industries whose guilds (or livery companies, as they had 
better now be called) had come to dominate not only the other crafts 
but the town government as well. Thus the democracy of the guild 
system was attacked and weakened from another angle. 

The disappearance of equality, both within and among the craft guilds, 
paved the way for the domestic, or “putting-out,” . system of industry 
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inaugurated by the Commercial Revolution of the sixteenth centuryd 
This further accelerated the decline of the guilds. 

In addition to the internal causes of decay, changing economic con- 
ditions and the rise of strong central governments weakened the guilds. 
By the end of the Middle Ages considerable capital was necessary before 
a journeyman could set himself up as a master. Consequently, even with- 
out the livery companies, the tendency towards internal differentiation 
would doubtless have set in. The result was the creation of a body of 
permanent wage earners. Masters were transformed from craftsmen 
(their status under the true guild system) into employers and entrepre- 
neurs (capitalist enterprisers). The wage earners, as wc have said, joined 
with the small masters to form the yeomanry associations, which were 
heartily disliked and opposed by the great masters, and which they tried 
to suppress through their control of the town governments. 

The growth of strong national governments ultimately weakened the 
guilds in two ways: (i) by claiming that all towns were within the 
royal jurisdiction, the kings secured at least the right to control the 
guilds; and (2) the development of the national governments led to 
attempts like the English Statute of Artificers (1563) to organize the 
wage-earning artisans on what may be called a national basis. In England, 
also, the confiscation of much guild property during the Protestant 
Revolt proved another blow to the system. 

The guilds declined rapidly in England during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and by 1600 their hold on industry was virtually broken. 
They survived as social organizations, however, long after their economic 
functions had disappeared. On the Continent, the guilds were rarely 
abolished until the eighteenth century or later. The Revolutionary Na- 
tional Assembly in France broke the guild monopoly in 1791, and there- 
after they swiftly declined. In Germany the guilds were not formally 
abolished until 1869. The disappearance of the craft guilds was inevitable 
when the capitalist organization of business began to develop in Western 
Europe during the sixteenth century. 

V. THE DECLINE OF THE MEDIEVAL CFIURCH 

In the first quarter of the thirteenth century Pope Innocent III success- 
fully coerced the kings of England and France and the Floly Roman 
Emperor. His legate openly insulted King John of England by absolving 
the latter’s subjects from obedience to the monarch. Just a century later 
(1303), Nogaret, a representative of Philip IV of France, arrogantly 
defied Pope Boniface VIII and may evert have assaulted him. Thus in 

For the domestic system, see pp. 663-666. 
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1. GIOTTO: The Death of St. Francis (about 
1320), S. Croce, Florence. Renaissance painting 
in Italy was ushered in with the work of this 
great master of form and simple emotions. Com- 
parable with the naturalism and humanity of 
the late medieval sculpture, Vierge Doree (see 
above), Giotto’s painting presented a new, hu- 
manistic approach to religion and mankind typi- 
cal of the orientation of the Renaissance. Giotto 
turned from the symbolism of the medieval to 
the realism of the Renaissance way of life. 

2. Palazzo Riccardi, Florence (1444). During 
this period the wealthy merchant families of 
Florence attained great power and wealth and 
became patrons of the various arts. Throughout 
Europe, as the middle class rose to power and 
commercial activity increased, stress was placed 
on secular architecture. This particular building 
was originally the home of the great Medici 
family. The lower story is rough in exterior 
and has its windows barred, testimonial to the 
civil strife prevailing in Italy during this period. 

3. Santa Andrea, Mantua (1472). This church, 
designed by Alberti, is an interesting example 
of the use of Classical Greek and Roman forms 
in the architecture of Renaissance Italy. The 
general appearance is that of a Roman arch of 

' triumph with a Greek pediment placed on top 
of it. Note the lack of decoration, the simplicity 
of . the whole, in comparison with the elaborate 
design of Byzantine or Gothic churches. This 
is not only a sign of Classical influence but also 
a suggestion of secularization. 

4. MAsACCIO: The Tribute Money (about 
1425-1438), Church of Carmine, Florence. With 
Masaccio in painting, as with Donatello in 
sculpture, the new realism, interest in man, 
and fresh curio.sity of the early Renaissance 
took form. Masaccio knew human anatomy bet- 
ter than Giotto (see Fig. 1 above), and his fig- 
ures stand more firmly on their feet. His sense _ 
of realism and his appreciation of outdoor en- 
vironment made possible a sense of actual 
atmosphere which none of his contemporaries 
could achieve. , 

5. GHIBERTI; Bast Doorsy Baptistry of San 
Giovanni, Florence (1425-1452). Here we have 
one of the most famous pieces of sculpture in 
history, the so-called “Paradise Gates,” done in 
bronze and telling the story of the Old Testa- 


ment from the Creation of Man to the Meeting 
of Solomon with the Queen of Sheba. The re- 
markable thing about this work is that, al- 
though a sculpture, it gives an excellent pic- 
torial impression. At this early date in the his- 
tory of tlie Renaissance, the concept of perspec- 
tive was already highly developed. 

6. DONATELLO: The Gattamclata (about 
1446), Piazza del Santo, Padua. One of the 
outstanding sculptors of all time, Donatello 
broke away from architectural sculpture (the re- 
lief and semidetached figure of the Middle 
Ages) and devoted himself to the depiction of 
the human figure in various aspects, always, in 
the true spirit of the Renaissance, seeking new 
forms to express new ideas. Although descended 
from such Classical types as the Marcus Aurelius 
statue (see Fig. 13, Art of Ancient Rome), this 
equestrian figure of a great mercenary general 
of the Renaissance goes far beyond the Roman 
prototype in its power, expressiveness, and spe- 
cific characterization. 

7. FRA ANGELICO: The Annunciation (1439- 
1445), S. Marco, Florence. The grace and gen- 
tleness of this little painting is in strong con- 
trast to the robustness and power of the work 
of Masaccio. In contrast to the realism and 
“Renaissance quality” of the latter, Fra Angel- 
ico, the monk, represented the lingering in- 
fluence of the religious attitude of the Middle 
Ages. One need only compare the lifelessness 
and artificiality of The Annunciation 'Nith. the 
vitality of The Tribute Money to appreciate the 
old and the new attitude in the Renaissance. 

8. PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA; The Resur- 
rection (middle of the fifteenth century), Mu- 
seum, San Sepolcro. Piero della Francesca com- 
bined in his work qualities of both the me- 
dieval and Renaissance approaches to art. The 
subject of this painting is strictly medieval, and 
the figures resemble tho.se of Fra Angelico (see 
Fig. 7) rather than those of Ma.saccio (see Fig. 
4). However, in his realistic trcatinent of at- 
mosphere, especially his handling of light on 
the landscape and his feeling for perspective, 
Piero della Francesca belongs to the Renaissance 
school. This is clearly shown in the present 
painting. It is also interesting to note how 
much more realistically he treated the disciples 
and soldiers (the secular figures) than the 
Christ (the purely religious figure). 
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9. FRA FILIPPO LIPPI: Madonna Adoring the 
Child (middle of the fifteenth century), Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin. This painting makes 
clear the increasing force of tlie Renaissance 
influence. Compare thi.s with the work of Fra 
Angelico above (see Fig. 7) and it will be seen 
that, although there is a similar delicate quali- 
ity here, Fra Filippo Lippi was riiore of a 
realist and that his figures have a definitely 
human touch. In other works he used his 
wife as a model for the Madonna and his 
middle-class Florentine friends as models for 
saints. A fine picture of the man and his atti- 
tude is given in Robert Browning’s poem. Fra 
hippo Lippi. 

10. BOTTICELLI: Allegory of Spring (about 
1475), Uffizi, Florence. Here one of the most 
sensitive draughtsmen in the history of art por- 
trayed his presumably Classical story against a 
background of trees similar to that of Fra Fi- 
lippo Lippi’s Adoration. In this distinctly lyrical 
painting what is striking is the effect of no.stal- 
gia and general sadness which characterized 
Italian painting in the later Renaissance. Botti- 
celli reveals the reflective attitude, the tendency 
toward the intellectual rather than the sensu- 
ous, which was typical of the end of die fif- 
teenth century in Italy. 

11. SIGNORELLI: Torments of the Damned 
(about 1500), Cathedral of Orvieto. This force- 
ful painting illustrates not only the artist’s criti- 
cal attitude toward the Church, but also — in 
keeping with the scientific progress of. the age — 
the results of his Careful study of human 
anatomy. 

12. GHIRLANDAJO: The Presentation of the 
Virgin (late fifteenth century), S. Maria No- 
vella, Florence. This painting typifies the 
worldly character of religion in late fifteenth 
century Florence, the attitude against which 
such a painter as Signorelli was rebelling. Apart 
from the splendid architectural setting of the 
scene, it is noteworthy that the little Virgin is 
dwarfed by the large group of ladies and gen- 
tlemen coming in from the left. This group 
contains the family and friends of the man who 
paid for the painting. The intrusion into other- 
wise religious paintings of portraits of the donor 
and his family was one of the characteristics 
of the fifteenth century and its increase of 
iTiiddle-class influence. 

13. MANTEGNA: Court of Duke of Mantua 
(1474), Ducal Palace, Mantua. This, an exam- 


ple of the Renaissance interest in powerful 
forms and direct characterization, is the work 
of a great northern Italian artist who blended 
his own style with that of the Florentines and 
created some of the most realistic and intel- 
lectually forceful paintings of the period. This 
has been called the finest wall painting of the 
fifteenth century. In addition, it is interesting 
as an example of secular painting and for its 
factual content: the lords and ladies, die wily 
duke, and behind him his crafty adviser. 

14. LEONARDO DA VINCI: Last Supper 
(about 1495-1498), Refectory of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie, Milan. This, one of the most fa- 
mous works of art in the world, in many ways 
represents the peak of Renaissance painting. 
Aside from the technical skill, the fine and 
varied characterizations, and the realistic ex- 
pression, the most notable characteristic of the 
Last Supper is its dramatic forcefulness. Christ 
has just said, “One of you will betray me,” and 
the disciples are astounded. The character of 
each is revealed in his expression. Leonardo 
revolutionized the style of the fifteenth century 
by eliminating detail and presenting his sub- 
jects in powerful, dramatic simplicity. 

15. MICHELANGELO: The Creation of Man 
(1508-1512), Sistine Chapel, Vatican, Rome. 
This is one of tlie most powerful sections of 
one of the greatest single efforts in painting, 
the Sistine Chapel ceiling. Flere the Creator 
comes flying forward to touch into life the re- 
cumbent form of Adam, whose figure suggests 
the same grandeur and repressed power as the 
Theseus in the Parthenon sculptures (see 
above). It is important to note how vital and 
tense is the figure of the Creator in compariiion 
with the lifeless body of Adam. Note also how 
sculpturesque the.se figures are; Michelangelo 
considered himself first and foremost a sculptor 
and carried something of that mediuha over into 
Ins paintings. 

16. RAPFIAEL: School of Athens (1509-1511), 
Vatican, Rome. Less powerful and dramatic 
than Leonardo’s Last Supper or Michelangelo’s 
Creation of Man, this painting illustrates, never- 
theless, the pre-eminent work of another of the 
great Italian masters of tlie early sixteenth cen- 
tury. Noteworthy is the architectural design 
within the painting, a design ciuite in keeping 
with die Renaissance structural style. Note also 
the humanist toueh in the depiction of Plato 
and Aristotle, centered beneath the series of 
arches. 
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one century the power of the Papacy had been broken. This greatest of 
medieval institutions was undermined by social and economic as well as 
cultural changes. 

The ultimate collapse of the medieval Church was due to the division 
produced by the Protestant Revolt of the sixteenth century. This division, 
however, had been preceded by several schisms. The first great schism, 
the division between East and West (formally recognized in 1054), 
grew out of the Eastern Church’s opposition to the Pope’s claims to 
supremacy, and turned also on differences of doctrine and ceremony. 
Other divisions within the Roman Church appeared subsequently and, 
whether successful or not, paved the way for the final revolt of the early 
modern period. 

Heresy also endangered the solidarity of the Church. Christianity be- 
came the dominant religion of Western Europe by conquering the rival 
mystery religions. One of these, however, the Manichean cult from Per- 
sia, survived in a modified form. In Italy its followers were known as 
the Cathari; in France, where the group was larger and more influential, 
they were called the Albigenses. 

While devoted to purity of living, the Albigenses were gayer and more 
lighthearted than the Christians of the Roman communion. Living on 
the domains of the Count of Toulouse, they developed what was prob- 
ably the highest civilization in Western Europe in the late twelfth cen- 
tury. The Albigenses were harmless and inoffensive but, by refusing to 
recognize the priest as essential to salvation (as insisted upon by Rome), 
they constituted a menace to the Church. Also, their great wealth was 
not without attraction to certain elements in the Church. Accordingly, 
in 1208, Innocent III preached a crusade against them. An army, gath- 
ered from all parts of Christian Europe and led by Simon de Montfort, 
invaded southern France, massacred the Albigenses, and obliterated their 
semipagan civilization. Heresy was eliminated, but no barbarian con- 
queror had ever wiped out a Christian community with greater ruthless- 
ness. : 

The Albigenses were not reformers; they had been content to live their 
own lives. At about this time, however, a much more ominous move- 
ment arose in the West, a movement that demanded reform of the Church 
itself. Peter Waldo, a rich citizen of Lyons in France, was its originator, 
and his followers were called Waldenses. The Waldenses claimed that 
they were reverting to primitive Christianity and demanded that the 
Bible be the sole guide to salvation! They repudiated those dogmas and 
practices of the Church which had developed after Apostolic times. The 
Waldensian sect was excommunicated in 1184, and many of its members 
were destroyed in the Albigensian Crusade. 
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The next heretical movement emanated from England. John Wycliffe 
(i 330 '^ 3 ^ 4 )) ^ well-trained scholar, started out by attacking the more Wycliffe 
flagrant abuses of the Church but was soon led to denounce the whole LoUards 
priestly system. He challenged the official doctrine of transubstantiation 
and called upon the clergy to return to a life of poverty. Although con- 
demned by the Church, he was not subjected to physical violence— pos- 
sibly because he died soon after his condemnation. His followers, the 
Lollards, were active for a long time after his death, and possibly for 
that reason the Council of Constance in 1415 ordered his body exhumed 
and burned, and the ashes scattered. 

Even more famous, certainly more momentous, was the rebellion of 
John Hus (1369-1415), a Bohemian cleric who came under Wycliffe’s Hus and the 
influence. Hus attacked the Church for what he alleged to be its abuses 
and errors. He was specially critical of indulgences, masses for the dead, 
auricular confession, transubstantiation, and the Pope’s claim to primacy. 

Like Peter Waldo, he demanded that the Scriptures be the sole guide 
for the true Christian. Hus was summoned before the Council of Con- 
stance in 1415 and despite the Imperial safe-conduct granted him was 
condemned and burned at the stake. 

Thus, during the two and a third centuries between Peter Waldo and 
John Hus, the Roman Church silenced three great rebels, and eliminated significance 
one nonconformist group which, without being rebellious, was a sore heresies 
spot in Christendom. It is important to note here that, although the 
Church maintained its doctrinal unity and membership, rebellions did 
occur which could be put down only by force. 

Between the papacy of Boniface VIII (1294-1303) and the middle of 
the fifteenth century the Church suffered a number of severe humiliations The Baby- 
and was confronted with powerful uprisings within its ranks. Philip IV 
of France, whose representative had humbled Boniface VIII, persuaded Church 
Boniface’s successor to move the Papal court to Avignon on the Rhone, 
where it could easily be controlled by the French. The resulting Baby- 
lonian Captivity of the Church, as it is called, lasted from 1305 to 1377. 

It had serious consequences. National rivalries now emerged in the 
relations between the chief officers of the Church. Corruption and abuses 
increased as the French Popes, in their need for funds, appointed prel- 
ates for their ability to raise revenues rather than fitness to hold office. 

Papal taxation increased in all countries and was heartily resented, espe- 
cially in England, which was at war with France and disliked the idea of 
sending funds to a Pope who was a tool of its enemy. Wycliffe’s attack 
upon the Church was one aspect of the English protest. In general, the 
residence of the Popes at Avignon seriously weakened Papal prestige. 

In 1377 Pope Gregory XI returned to Rome, but the Papal troubles 
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were by no means at an end. When he died, the College of Cardinals 
The Great elected an Italian monk as Pope Urban VI, hoping that after he had 
( 13784417 ) '■egained complete control of the Itahan lands belonging to the Papacy 
’ he would return to Avignon. Urban, however, decided to remain in 
Rome and carry out some vital ecclesiastical reforms. Thereupon a group 
of cardinals elected their own Pope, Clement VII, who returned to Avi- 
gnon (137B). There were now two Popes and two Colleges of Cardinals, 
each claiming sovereignty. This initiated the Great Schism which lasted 
until 1417, and had even more serious effects upon the Church than the 
Babylonian Captivity. Nationalistic feelings again were stimulated, and 
the body of believers was sorely confused in its attempts to determine 
which authority to follow. 

As a last resort, a great Council was called at Pisa in 1409 to settle the 
The Council . problem of authenticity. Since the rival Popes would not attend, the 
(°4?9) Council ignored both of them and elected a new Pope, Alexander V. 
He soon died and was succeeded by John XXIII, whose talents as a 
soldier far exceeded his spiritual fervor. Since none of the claimants to 
the Papacy would retire, there were now three Popes. 

A second Council was called at Constance in 1414 to deal with two 
The Council major problems in addition to the Schism: the extirpation of heresy and 
of ConsianM reforms. The Council of Constance deposed all three Papal con- 

tenders and elected a new Pope, Martin V. It put Hus to death, but did 
not order any important ecclesiastical reforms, contenting itself merely 
with drawing up a list of the major abuses with which the Pope was to 
deal as soon as the Council had disbanded. 

The Council of Constance succeeded during its five-year session in 
The Council ending the Great Schism, but it failed to suppress the Hussite heresy. 

people of Bohemia resented the death of their leader and refused 
to submit to the Papacy, and a Council was called at Basel in 1431 to 
deal directly with the problem. It came to terms with the moderate 
Bohemians, but got into a serious controversy with Pope Eugene IV over 
the question of final authority in the Church, and dragged on to a dis- 
graceful end in 1449. 

Meanwhile, another Council was called at Ferrara in 1438. The fol- 
TheCouncil lowing year, because of an epidemic, it moved to Florence. The Council 
Florence Fenara-Florence made a vain effort to heal the breach between the 
( 1438 ) Eastern and Wc.stern Churches. Perhaps its most important result was 
the incidental promotion of interest in Greek culture through the visit 
of many Greek scholars who came to discuss the problem of reunioji. 
Some of them remained in Italy after the Council disbanded, and turned 
the attention of Western scholars towards die Hellenized civilizations 
in the East. 
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This series o£ Church Councils, beginning with Pisa in 1409 and ending 
with Basel in 1431-1449, comprises what is known as the Conciliar Move- 
ment. Its aims were twofold: (i) to restore unity to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and (2) to rid it of corruption and abuses. Only the first was 
attained in any marked degree. 

A by-product of the Conciliar Movement, the question of representative 
government within the Church, had certain significance, however. Such 
scholars as Gerson (1363-1429), Chancellor of the University of Paris, 
and Nicholas of Cusa (1401-1464) interpreted the authority and organiza- 
tion of the Church according to the Roman theory of the corporation. 
They argued that ultimate authority resided in the body of Christian be- 
lievers. Since communicants could not function as a unit, they elected rep- 
resentatives to meet in a Council which was comparable to the governing 
board of a corporation. This board, w'hen it met, exercised supreme au- 
thority. As it; could not remain permanently in session, it delegated to its 
president, the Pope, the authority to look after the Church’s interests in 
the intervals between conciliar meetings. This argument, though it had 
litde permanent effect upon the Church, greatly influenced theories of 
secular government. As we shall see later, it buttressed the claims of the 
bourgeoisie in the seventeenth century to representation in the various 
national governments.^ ' 

Clearly, the Church declined rapidly after the papacy of Innocent III. 
Its power in 1500 was very much less than it had been even at the acces- 
sion of Boniface VIII. The underlying causes^ of the decline may be 
divided into two classes, negative and positive. The negative causes were: 
(1) the revolt against the temporal pretensions of the Pope; (2) the 
insistence of the Pope upon the exclusive right to make all ecclesiastical 
appointments; (3) the exemption of the clergy from secular courts and 
laws; (4) the Papal determination to exempt Church property from 
taxation; (5) the political applications of Papal power and the intrusion 
of the Papacy into secular politics; (6) the venality and corruption of 
the Papal administration; (7) the immorality and degradation of the 
clergy; (8) the purely formal nature of many aspects of Catholic wor- 
ship; and (9) the failure of the Church to keep pace with the cultural 
and intellectual changes taking place in the secular world. 

The positive causes of the decline of the Church were: (i) the emer- 
gence of a spirit of intellectual independence and skeptical inquiry; (2) 
the triumph of nationalism over medieval theocratic unity; (3) the popu- 
larity of Roman law and the resulting theory of secular absolutism and 

r See pp. 613-620. ' . 

2 Following Alexander C. Flick, The Decline of the Medieval Church, 2 vols., Knopf, 
1930, II, 466-483. 
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the omnipotence of the civil state; (4) the intellectual effects of printing, 
which greatly aided the diffusion -of the new learning; and (5) the great 
economic and social transformations, such as the expansion of Europe, 
the rise of capitalism, the growth of the middle class, and the decline of 
the manor. ^ 

We have now completed our discussion of those forces in the period 
The de- of transition that can be classified under the heading “decline of the 
^ cliiicrf medieval order.” Between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries, feudal- 
' ism, the manor, the guild, and the Church all fell from their lofty posi- 
tions and were slowly supplanted by other institutions, issuing from new 
conditions, whicli eventually became the basic framework of modern 
Western civilization. Before describing them one by one it will be best 
to consider the revolution in outlook and attitudes that Western man 
experienced after the middle of the fourteenth century — the phenomenon 
we call the “European Renaissance.” 

VI. THE RENAISSANCE 
I. The Character of the Renaissance 
As the unity of the medieval order was disrupted, men gradually lost 
Origins of their feeling of certainty about the values for which that order so long 
had stood. Traditions were weakened by social change and men were 
impelled to find new ideals. The first to turn aside from the medieval 
traditions did .so almost unknowingly, without losing respect for the 
old ways of life. Because of this, however, their views and acts were even 
more dangerous to the old order, for they said or did nothing which 
it could really challenge and erect defenses against. Gradually, however, 
as economic and social conditions continued to change and the new 
points of view were more firmly established, the position of those who 
turned aside from medievalism became more clearly recognizable. At 
this point the lines were drawn and apologists arose on either side; some 
introduced acrimony and satire into their attacks upon the old order. 
Finally, when the medieval traditions were almost overwhelmed, they 
were saved in the sixteenth century by the Protestant Revolt and the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation, Before that century ended, still another 
point of view— that based on the scientific naethod— -began to claim cham- 
pions and adherents. Since 1700 this attitude, rather than that of the medi- 
eval Scholastic or the Renaissance humanist, has successfully dominated 
Western thought, ' ' 

The Renaissance was essentially the transitional period between medie- 
valism and modernity, with the antecedents of its major elements' going 
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far back into the Middle Ages. It was characterized above all by the 
growth of individualism and secularism; in addition it comprised the 
rise of humanism and the cult of beauty, the appearance of an aristocracy 
of the “cultured,” fundamental reforms in education, and the introduction 
of printing by movable type. The idea of the Renaissance is difficult to 
grasp, partly because it is impossible to be specific concerning its duration: 
different parts of Europe felt its full force at widely separate periods 
during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. Another diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that the Renaissance affected so many different 
phases of European life. 

The Renaissance was more than anything else a rejection of the domi- 
nant supernaturalism of the Middle Ages and the awakening of interest 
in the world and man. It stood for the disavowal of ecclesiastical and 
theological control of life and thought, and the establishment of new 
moral and social values, arrived at by individual inquiry. Because the 
trend of its activities was so much in the direction of secular and hu- 
manistic interests, the literature, philosophy, and art of Greece and Rome 
were sought out and imitated. This interest in the Classical world, how- 
ever, must not be regarded as a cause of the Renais.sance, for Europe was 
already headed towards secularism and humanism before the classics were 
revived. 

On the other hand, the Renaissance had little to do directly with the 
beginnings of modern science. Its orientation was esthetic and philosoph- 
ical rather than objective and skeptical. Nevertheless, through its empha- 
sis upon secularism, individualism, and nature and man in general, it 
facilitated the development of science after the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 



2. The Renaissance as a European Movement 
The Renaissance originated in, and for a time was almost confined to, 
northern Italy. The reasons for this are fairly clear. The flourishing town Reasons for 
life of Tuscany, Lombardy, and Venetia supplied an environment which Renak-” 
was hostile to the regimented medieval order. Cities like Florence, V enice, 

Milan, and Verona early became independent of Emperor, Pope, and 
feudal lord, and, thanks to the stimulus of the Crusades, developed a 
flourishing bourgeoisie which was largely engaged in commerce, industry, 
and banking. By the beginning of the fourteenth century, the power of 
the guilds in these cities had been usurped by the great merchants, who 
had already succeeded in reducing most artisans to'wage workers. With 
the division of the middle class into the wealthy and the dependent, the 
democratic, co-operative organisation of the guilds was replaced by ener- 



MAP 47. THE DIFFUSION OF THE RENAISSANCE 
From North Italy, where it developed after 1350, the Renaissance spread 
into France, England, Spain, and Germany during the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century. In general, the lines of diffusion followed the major trade 
routes 

getic individualism. As capitalism developed, this individualism became 
more vital and far-reaching in its effects. 

Individualism also became pronounced in politics. The division of the 
Political city population into two groups — the wealthy and the poor— naturally 
forces to struggles for control of the municipal governments. In many cities 
such conflict provided the opportunity for a third party to rise to power 
—the condottieri (leaders of the mercenaries employed by the municipali- 
ties) . When a condottiere was successful in establishing personal rule, he 
was known as a despot or prince. He usually became as individualistic 
in his sphere of action as the great merchants were in theirs. All these 
men made their own rules and acted without regard for established 
traditions. 

The attitude of independence and awakening of curiosity necessarily 
influenced cultural and intellectual activity, and thus arose the humanists 
and artists who looked for other than ecclesiastical values and meanings 
in life. The humanists and artists quickly discovered that the surviving 
remains of Classical literature, philosophy, and art reflected the very ideals 
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they were striving to establish, and as a result the worship of antiquity 
became one of the outstanding characteristics of the Renaissance. This 
new cult of the past flourished with exceptional ease and success in Italy 
because of the wealth of Classical remains that were easily recovered there. 

As town life developed in South Germany, the Low Countries, and 
other northern commercial and political centers, conditions similar to 
those in the Italian cities came into existence and created approximately 
the same social and cultural movements. Individualism, secularism, hu- 
manism, and the cult of beauty became as prominent in the urban regions 
of Northern Europe as in Tuscany, Lombardy, and Venetia. The coming 
of the Renaissance in the north was largely due to influences emanating 
from Italy, but it was made possible only by the development of urban 
conditions. 

Indeed, the Renaissanee throughout Europe was an urban movement 
in which the vitalizing influence of the middle class played the leading 
role. While the Renais,«ance began in Italy during the first half of the 
fourteenth century, it did not get fully under way in the northern coun- 
tries, Germany, the Low Countries, France, and England, until the six- 
teenth century. Italy lost her lead in the sixteenth century largely because 
her prosperity declined, owing to the discovery of water routes to the 
Orient and the destruction of the Italian monopoly of extra-European 
trade. Florence was probably the greatest center 'of artistic and cultural 
activity during the Italian Renaissance, although Venice, Rome, Milan, 
Verona, Padua, Pisa, Bologna, Siena, and Ferrara were active in pro- 
moting the new learning and the new culture. 

3. The Revival of Humanism 

Humanism, introduced anew into Europe by the Renaissance, is essen- 
tially a philosophy of life and embraces a rather definite set of values. 
Though changed in content, it still exists today and, along with theism 
(inherited from the Middle Ages) and naturalism (a product of modern 
science), forms one of three important philosophies of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

The humanism of the Renaissance was essentially an esthetic and 
literary movement with prominent moral implications. It originated as 
a revolt against certain aspects of medieval society: the control of men’s 
activities by the Church, the monopoly of intellectual activity by the 
Schoolmen, the authoritarianism of Scholasticism, and the general other- 
worldly, ascetic orientation of medieval Christianity. The humanists de- 
clared that worldly things are valuable in themselves and should be culti- 
vated enthusiastically. Thus humanism developed as a cult of esthetic 
appreciation, discovering beauty in nature and man, and demanding the 
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development of the individual to the full extent of his powers. As indi- 
cated above, the discovery that the pagan writers of Greece and Rome 
exhibited a similar oudook on life created an enormous enthusiasm for 
the classics and led to the birth of Classical scholarship and the recovery 
of many Classical texts. We may note in passing that the humanists were 
primarily interested in the literary rather than the scientific works of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

The humanism of the Renaissance, being essentially a secular niove- 
Intelkctiial ment, was closely identified with the secularism of the middle class. It 
aspects ,.£yQi[ against theology, sacerdotalism, and most of what the 

medieval Church stood for. When the humanists were not indifferent to 
the Church, they criticized it sharply. As an intellectual movement it 
cultivated the mystical and esthetic rather than the objective or scientific 
attitude. To this extent, it represented a step backwards, but the appa- 
ratus of critical scholarship which it created and the many important 
scientific treatises which it recovered aided the rebirth of science. Human- 
ism also helped to free the individual from the restrictions of the Church 
by inculcating human standards of values and stressing mundane activi- 
ties. Despite the tendency to substitute the authority of Cicero and Plato 
for the Church Fathers, Renaissance humanism in general stood for 
tolerance, freedom of thought, and the liberation of the spirit. 

The first of the humanists appeared in northern Italy, but by the six- 
Petrarch: the teenth century, humanism had crossed the Alps by one route or another, 
humankt g‘‘^3.test exponents were residents of northern lands.’^ 

Petrarch (Francesco Petrarca, 1304-1374) was the outstanding figure of 
early humanism. Son of a Florentine notary who had been exiled for 
his political opinions, Petrarch spent his youth at Florence, Pisa, and 
Avignon (where the Papacy then was located). At his father’s request, 
but against his own wishes, he studied law at Montpellier and Bologna. 
After his father’s death, he quickly abandoned law and devoted himself 
to literature. Supported largely by ecclesiastical preferments, he acquired 
first an Italian, then an. European reputation for literary achievement. 
Thereafter he received aid from princes and cities. The two great pas- 
sions of his life were his love for Madonna Laura, an unidentified lady 
of Avignon, and his enthusiasm for Classical literature. His sonnets to 
Laura mark the beginning of humanistic literature in Italy. Not a great 
scholar, he was untiring in the search for Classical manuscripts ancl the 
support of Classical studies. He was the first to insist upon the value 
of the study of Greek language and literature. His greatest achievements 
were the discovery of a large number of Cicero’s letters to Atticus and 
his influence upon Boccaccio’s literary development. 

. ■ , lSee,^).^584. ' L 
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Petrarch became the friend of many of the Italian tyrants, of several 
popes, and of numerous North European dignitaries and scholars. He Extent of his 
traveled widely, exerting a great influence upon letters wherever he 
went, yet his writings were one of the early sources of Italian nationalism. 

In general, he was the first individual of European reputation to give 
expression to the new attitudes of the Renaissance. Eager for fame, 
accepting support from the tyrants to whom he attributed the decline of 
Italy’s freedom, a poet writing impassioned sonnets of worldly love, a 
proponent of the study of the classics, a traveler, and an acknowledged 
literary critic, Petrarch was the forerunner of the Renaissance type of 
humanist. Italian humanism followed die lines of development he 
marked out, and the European Renaissance was influenced by him only 
to a slightly less extent. 

Other humanists followed in Petrarch’s steps. From Boccaccio to the 
great literary figures of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the The 
humanistic tradition developed. Gradually, as the break between niedi- 
evalism and the Renaissance became more definite, humanism became 
more robust and attacked the ecclesiastical influences from which men 
such as Petrarch had merely sought to deviate without quarrel. By intro- 
ducing the pagan classics to popularity, by emphasizing the need and 
value of intellectual freedom, and by making a virtue of brilliance in 
secular letters, the humanists, from first to last, contributed an important 
tradition to modern civilization. . 

4. The Revival of Individualism 

Individualism had been developed to a very considerable degree by 
the Greeks and to a lesser extent by the Romans. During the later Medieval 
Roman Empire and throughout the Middle Ages, however, individualism 
was suppressed. The caste system of late Roman days worked against it, vidualism 
and the Church taught that rampant individualism was identical with 
arrogance, rebellion, and sin. It declared tliat self-abnegation and unques- 
tioning faith and obedience were the only way of life for the true believer. 

Medieval civilization also restricted individualism in many other ways. 

There was little place for the individual in the feudal regime, where a 
man acquired stfitus and received protection only as a member of an 
established class. When the cities threw off the yoke of feudalism, they 
promoted corporate liberty rather than individual freedom. Group life 
dominated economic activity both on the manor and in the guild. Custom 
regulated human behavior down to the most minute detail, and the 
individual who attempted to challenge the bonds of tradition, whether 
in thought or action, was generally discouraged, sometimes even pun- 
ished.' 
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To a notable degree, the period from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
Renaissance century emancipated the individual from the regimentation and authori- 
tiidanism of the Middle Ages. Contact with the diversified, non-Christian 
vidualism civilizations of the East weakened the hold of medieval tradition upon 
Western Europeans. This happened first in the North Italian cities, 
whence came most of the humanists and artists who gave the Renais- 
sance its initial impulse. The whole emphasis of the Renaissance was 
upon moral and intellectual freedom. Architects, sculptors, and painters 
dared to break away from the accepted Byzantine and Gothic precedents 
and to depict man and nature as they viewed them. Not only individuals 
but groups became conscious of their uniqueness, as is evidenced, for 
example, by the respectability attained by the vernaculars in Renaissance 
literature. At the height of the Renaissance, individualism and intellec- 
tual curiosity characterized the more progressive minds in the West, 
regardless of their field of action. Honest doubt and serious questioning 
had begun to take the place of unreasoning faith. This point of view had 
actually been initiated by Abelard and came to complete fruition only 
in the scientists of the seventeenth century, but the men of the Renais- 
sance helped enormously to advance it. Individualism also fostered the 
Protestant Revolt against the unrestricted authority of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 

Individualism was exploited during the Renaissance not only by the 
Individual- intellectual leaders and artists but also by the despots of the Italian city- 
lidca^fnd absolute monarchs of the North. By the same token, the 

economic masses of the people, even the members of the middle class, were regi- 
® mented. As^the latter’s power increased, however, they demanded and 
received greater freedom and influence in all spheres of life. In the eco- 
nomic sphere, the capitalism of the Renaissance Age represented the tri- 
umph of individual action. 

Since the Renaissance individualism has played an increasing role in 
Historical Western civilization, although not all of its effects have been beneficial, 
diridualism Nevertheless it has facilitated the progress of democracy, capitalism, 
science, and intellectual freedom. 

j. Renaissance Art 

In no way did the Renaissance reveal its pagan trends mpre thoroughly 
Survival o£ than in its art. No sharp break, however, was made with medieval art. 
iSbeSes •'^^'dsts attempted to revive the pagan zeal for secular beauty, but were 
inRenais- hampered, at least at first, by the influence of the Christian traditions. 

* Most of the artistic effort of the early Renaissance went into the building 
of churches, chapels, and ba:ptistries, the production of sculptures depict- 
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ing scriptural figures, monks, saints, and martyrs, and the painting of 
saints and Madonnas. Yet pagan works recovered from antiquity were 
studied for their techniques and Christian subjects in time were portrayed 
in very secular and human fashion. 

As wealth increased, artists discovered a secular market for their work, 
and a demand for subjects and scenes that diverged widely from the 
traditional medieval forms and standards. Until this group of purchasers 
appeared, the Church had been almost the sole patron of both painters 
and sculptors. It was only then that the divorce of art from the Christian 
traditions became relatively complete. 

The Gothic style of architecture prevailed in Italy until the fifteenth 
century, when the influence of Greek and Roman models turned builders 
to the study of ancient monuments. Under that influence, the old and 
new were soon fused in daring fashion. One writer describes the change 
as follows: 

This daring is characteristic of the young Filippo Brunelleschi (1379-1446) 
in his design for the dome of the Cathedral of Florence, which, though not 
original in construction, bears a distinctive new note in its scale and external 
elTectiveness. To roof a structure with a dome had been accomplished success- 
fully many times before, notably in the Pantheon and Santa Sophia; but a 
comparison of these two domes with that of Florence reveals at once a sharp 
difference, namely, that the former are partly concealed from the exterior view 
and aim at interior effect chiefly; the latter purposely emphasizes the exterior, 
to dominate not only the cathedral but the city. This dome . . . does not pos- 
sess the mystic, aspiring quality of the Gothic cathedral, nor yet the perfect 
equilibrium of the Greek temple, but rather the frankly pagan note of the 
mastery of power. But its effectiveness is external only, for the interior effect 
of well-designed space such as one finds in the Pantheon and Santa Sophia is 
lost when a long nave renders visible but a small segment of the dome. A 
realization of this failure led the architects of the Renaissance to abandon the 
basilica plan of church in favor of the central type, which found its fullest 
expression in Si. Peter’s. Thus the essentially medieval Cathedral of Florence 
states, without solving, one of the inner problems of church architecture of 
the Renaissance.’- 

Although the Christian tradition was still strong, the Renaissance 
builders departed from the medieval spirit in devoting their attention to 
secular as well as ecclesiastical architecture. The massive palaces of Venice 
and Rome, the great town halls, and numerous other civic buildings are 
witnesses to this change. Architecturally, they were more closely related 
to the temples of Ancient Athens than to the churches of the Middle 
Ages. 

However, it was the Cathedral of St. Peter’s in Rome, an ecclesiastical 
structure, that marked the culmination of Renaissance architecture. 

’•Helen Gardner, Art through the Ages^, Harcourt, Brace, 1936, pp. 344-3’45- 
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Planned by Bramante (1444-1514) and Michelangelo (1485-1564) and 
many years in building, this magnificent edifice represents in many ways 
the e.ssence of the Renaissance,^ just as Santa Sophia and Chartres depict 
respectively the spirit of the Byzantine and Gothic periods. Santa Sophia, 
combining the features of the huge central dome and the early Christian 
basilica, is a massive block from without, but within is wonderfully 
spacious and richly decorated. Chartres demonstrates how the Gothic 
builders used the facade and towers so effectively : the dome is gone, the 
exterior has a new lightness and grace, and the decoration (mainly sculp- 
ture and beautiful stained glass) lacks the garishness of the Byzantine 
and fits perfectly the subdued tones of the gray walls. 

In St. Peter’s the architects returned to the domed building with a 
colonnaded facade of the Greek type. Its ground plan forms a cross. The 
dome, a further development of the one in the Cathedral of Florence, 
makes the building much more impressive than Santa Sophia, though 
the interior, despite the gigantic pilasters, seems less spacious. The dec- 
oration---marbles and painted and gilded stucco reliefs — is rather bizarre. 

Renaissance architecture was characterized by harmony, proportion, 
and the skillful use of curves. Towards the end of the period, however, 
a tendency towards ornateness, already noticeable in St. Peter’s, became 
dominant; this later style has been named the baroque. 

The Renaissance was one of the world’s great ages of art, not only 
in sheer numbers of notable artists, but also in the variety and quality 
of their works. Although innumerable masterpieces were produced in 
sculpture, architecture, and painting, in many ways painting must be 
considered the most interesting of the three mediums. This is true for two 
reasons : because, in so far as comparison is possible among these mediums, 
the paintings were perhaps superior, and, «even more emphatically, be- 
cause painting — as a separate and independent art form— -was a com- 
paratively recent development in the Western world. 

This statement must be tempered lest it be thought to mean that the 
ait of painting appeared for the first time in the Renaissance. We have 
already observed concrete evidence to the contrary. The Egyptians oc- 
casionally painted their sculpture,® as in all probability the Greelts did; 
in fact, all the early peoples— even Paleolithic man — painted,® or at least 
made sketches, on their walls, and decorated their pottery, ornaments, 
and (in the Middle Ages) their manuscripts. 

Thus while painting, in the general sense, was as old as perhaps any 
other art medium, it must be noted that /b this sense it was primarily 

V See illustration opposite p. 592. • _ ,2See head o£ IVo/j-fte/e, oppo.site,p. 8o. 

■’It must be understood that the technique of painting in oils w.as not developed uiuil 
the Renaissance. Before that time vegetable colorings, pigments mixed with egg (tempera), 
etc., were ‘efflployed. 
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a decorative rather than a strictly independent art form. There were 
murals, but the walls upon which they were painted were part of a Painting 
larger structure that was dominant. And the same was true of decorated 
pottery and illuminated manuscripts— the painting was secondary. Not cnt an" 
until the Renaissance ^ did painting (at least in the course of Western 
civilization) attain a completely independent status. 

During the Renaissance the Italian school of painting was the first 
important one to appear. Its chief centers were at Florence, Venice, and ' Italian 
Rome, though many other Italian cities had important schools. At first 
painting, like sculpture, was primarily architectural (i.e., decorative), as 
it had been in the Middle Ages.® It is generally considered that Giotto 
(1266-1336) was the first Italian painter to foreshadow the modern style, Giotto 
Although in most respects a man of the Middle Ages, particularly in his 
absorption with the mystical doctrines of St. Francis® (scenes from 
whose life he painted many times), Giotto hewed out new paths. He 
painted stock characters from the Bible and the lives of the saints, but 
his murals represented the first truly powerful attempt to break away 
from medieval symbolism and abstraction. In other words, Giotto reflected 
the humanists’ curiosity about the nature of the world and man. 

There was a natural transition from Giotto to Masaccio (1401-1428), a 
Florentine, who may be said to have fully mastered the techniques which Masaccio 
the earlier artists were struggling to perfect. Masaccio, in his great 
frescoes in the Carmine and Brancaci Chapels in Florence, gave life to 
his compositions through skillful use of perspective (then just being 
introduced),^ accurate depiction of human anatomy, excellent handling 
of light and shadow, and the use of better mixtures of colors.® These 
technical advances, combined with a lively interest in mundane affairs 
and a flair for the dramatic, marked Masaccio as the first great Renais- 
sance artist. Many of the masters in succeeding generations studied his 
works and even copied them. 

Having achieved a measure of maturity in Masaccio, Italian painting, 
both secular and ecclesiastical, evolved in many directions. The merchant Art paa-ons 
class, of whom the Medici of Florence were outstanding examples, the 
princes, such as the Este who ruled Ferrara, and the popes, were all great 
patrons of art, and no deserving painter lacked commissions. This ac- 
counts for the diversity and profusion of Renaissance painting. 

1 It is believed that some “independent" pfiinting was created by the later Greeks and 
Romans, but no examples of this work have survived. 

2 In this category must be mentioned the works of Cimahue (1340-1302), Duccio (about 
1260-1339), and Martini (about 1285-1344). 

^ See the Death of St. Frauds, opposite p. 560. 

* Compare with the paintings and reliefs of the Ancient Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
artists, between pp. 80 and 81, 
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Despite the great work o£ Masaccio, experimentation continued during 
The the first half of the fifteenth century. There was a group of men (Paola 
Uccello, 1397-1457, Andrea del Castagno, 1370-1451, and Piero della 
Francesca, 1416-1492), called the “scientific” school, that was preoccupied 
with techniques, each striving to render natural and human forms more 
accurately. In addition, a more mundane attitude toward religion re- 
ceived supreme esthetic expression in the work of such masters as Fra 
Lippo Lippi (about 1406-1469)^ and Fra Angelico (1387-1455)." The 
The former drew many of his figures from life, and as Professor Mather says, 
'TciIoM Italian painter to care greatly for the look of everyday 

people.” “ His graceful and easy style, his love of detail and his gentle 
piety, contrasting with the rugged manner of the scientific school, had 
all enormous influence on Florentine painting for two generations. Fra 
Angelico began to paint in a pronounced medieval manner, but the breath 
of the new Renaissance world is found in his later works, from which 
the flat, stiff figures of his early style have almost entirely disappeared. 
Both Angelico and Lippi had a compassionate outlook upon life — a 
desire to paint emotions rather than dramatic scenes. 

With Domenico Ghirlandajo (1449-1494) and Sandro Botticelli (1444- 
Major 1510) Florentine painting moved in the direction of decorative beauty. 

Floremine Secular world now triumphed over the ecclesiastical, and the rich 
painting patrons who commissioned pictures for their palaces or favorite chapels 
wished to see the life of their times reproduced. Hence arose the fashion 
of placing the familiar Biblical stories amid contemporary secular scenes 
—streets of the town, the interiors of houses. Often the patrons them- 
selves were painted in the guise of a New Testament character or merely 
as a figure in the crowd.* Pagan mythology and allegorical subjects also 
became popular, as in Botticelli’s Allegory of Spring “ and Birth of Venus. 
Botticelli was (except for Leonardo) perhaps the greatest Florentine 
painter of the fifteenth century. 

Other contemporary masters who must be recalled here were Pietro 
Perugiiio Perugino (1446-1524) and Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506). Perugino, who 
hailed from Umbria, introduced into his compositions a sense of balance 
which in the sixteenth century was widely imitated, particularly by his 
pupil, Raphael. Perugino’s compositions were arranged according to a 
simple formula: the space was divided into three parts, with an archi- 
tectural figure in each, a group of people in the foreground, and a land- 
scape in the background. The beauty of Perugino’s landscapes, copies of 

1 See the Maiomin Adoring the Child , opposite p. 561. 

- See the .'innonctWoB, opposite p. 560. 

•' F. J. Mather, Jr., ,i History of Italian Painting, Holt, 1928, p. 158. 

Sec the Presentation of the Virgin, opposite p. 561. 

“ See illustration opposite p. 561. 
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his native scenes, is one o£ the features of his style. Mantegna, who lived 
in Padua, was a lifelong student of Classical art, and tried to capture in Mantegna 
his paintings the sharp outlines and sculptural qualities of Greek and 
Roman art and architecture.^ Even his landscapes are sharp and rugged. 

The peak of Italian painting was reached by the three supreme Floren- 
tine masters, Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), Raphael (1483-1520), and The great 
Michelangelo (1475-1564). With Leonardo painting was but one of many 
professions, yet he studied the art with indefatigable zeal and his com- LeonMdo 
positions are supremely analytical, every brush stroke having been care- arvinci* 
fully and accurately measured. Working by such painstaking methods, 

Leonardo naturally produced few works. Only a handful survive, some 
of them unfinished— -the Madonna of the Roc\s, the Adoration of the 
Magi, the Madonna and St. Anne, The Last Supper, the Mona Lisa, and 
a few others. With Leonardo the last vestiges of ecclesiastical influence 
in art have disappeared. His themes were religious, but his approach and 
oiitlook were thoroughly secular. He attempted to transfer to painting 
the gestures and appearances of real people, especially in moments of 
tension. This, combined with his subtle brush work and careful laying 
on of color in which the very nuances of light are captured, gave his 
paintings a dramatic yet supremely natural quality. The Last Supper “ is 
undoubtedly Leonardo’s masterpiece, as it is also the last and most sub- 
lime example of a style of naturalistic painting that runs from Giotto 
through Masaccio to Leonardo. Leonardo, clear and rationalistic in most 
respects, had a love of the mysterious and eerie which is most evident 
in the Mona Lisa— the most famous portrait in the world. 

The genius of Raphael was in many respects quite unlike that of 
Leonardo. Raphael had decorative rather than analytical talent; he worked (2) 
swiftly and surely, and left a large number of works ranging from scores 
of Madonnas to gigantic frescoes. A master of composition, he imitated 
Perugino’s sweetness and Leonardo’s dramatic vigor, and painted large 
frescoes, crowded with figures and architectural settings (as the School 
of Athens), with as much ease as he painted lovely Madonnas with 
sweet Italian faces or airy landscapes reminiscent of the Umbrian hills 
where he was born. His works do not suggest, as do those of Michelangelo 
and Leonardo, an artist who is grappling with the problems of the uni- 
verse, but rather a man who loves life. 

With Michelangelo we come to perhaps the most bafSing, and also 
the most universal, artist of the Renaissance, His creations are to painting 
what many of Shakespeare’s plays are to literature. His most famous 

r See the eo«(rt 0/ Gowaagrt. opposite p. 561. 

2 Sec illustration opposite p. 561. 

See illustration opposite p. 561. 
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work may be seen on the walls and ceiling of the Sistine Chapel in the 
(3) Vatican. Here is found the majestic Creation and Fall of Man ^ and the 

Mgelo highly dramatic Last Judgment. Michelangelo worked only with the 

human form, and chiefly with the nude or seminude; since he was 
primarily a sculptor, his paintings are sculpturesque, a quality of which 
he was the supreme master. With these frescoes the humanistic trend 
of Renaissance painting may be said to have culminated. Not only are 
they powerful and beautiful, but they depict the ethical grandeur of 
man. In this not even the Greek artists of Phidias’ time were more suc- 
cessful. 

Although there were many schools of Italian painting, its whole com- 
Character- pass may be observed through the two that were dominant — the Floren- 
Venetian Venetian. As we have indicated, the Florentines were primarily 

school analytical painters, concerned more with composition than with color. 
The Venetians, on the other hand, were colorists above all. This may 
be accounted for in two ways: (i) Venetian painting acquired momentum 
in the late fifteenth century, after the Florentines had already mastered 
the technicalities of painting and made them available for all artists to 
use; and (2) by this time tempera (water color on wood with egg white 
as a binder) was giving way to oils, with which much greater color effects 
can be achieved than with any other medium. 

The Bellini family, Jacopo and his two sons, Gentile (1429-1507) and 
Origins of Giovanni (about 1430-1516), were the first great masters of Venetian art. 
painting! Jacopo left only a few paintings and some exquisite sketch books which 
tlie Bellini ghow him Struggling chiefly with the problems of perspective. Gentile’s 
best work was the pictures of the Story of the Cross, which reveal the ' 
influence of Mantegna, his brother-in-law. They already show some of 
the trends for which Venetian painting later became famous — a love of 
outdoor scenes and a penchant for introducing considerable local color. 
Giovanni, who worked mainly in oils, was the most remarkable member 
of the family. During a long lifetime he introduced many fashions which 
the great Venetians of the sixteenth century followed. At first influenced 
by Mantegna, he broke away from the sculpturesque style and evolved 
what may be called a “lyrical" style, devoted to three types; portraiture, 
altar pieces (particularly the Madonna and Child theme), and narrative.s, 
particularly landscapes. As a master of warm and refined color, a por- 
traitist, and narrator of pa.storal and allegorical subjects, he pointed the 
way to his pupils, Giorgione (1478-1510) and Titian (1477-1576), the 
greatest of Venetian artists. 

Although only a few of Giorgione’s works can be identified, they are. 

7 - See illustration opposite p. 561. 
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among the great masterpieces of the Renaissance. Their titles, FSte 
Champetre, Madonna with St. Francis and St. George, Soldier and the Giorgione 
Gypsy, The Concert} Three Philosophers, and Sleeping Venus, indicate 
the worldly interests of Venetian art, its sheer decorative style, its love of 
surface beauty, and disregard of the philosophical and analytical. This 
is the art of a sensuous and carefree society, enjoying the wine of life 
to the full. Titian, in a long lifedme (he died in his ninetyminth year), Titian 
painted innumerable works in many genres, excelling perhaps in por- 
traiture ® and the nude. He was the greatest court painter of his day, a 
facile worker, with a marvelous technical equipment both as a draughts- 
man and colorist. He painted what he saw — the lovely sheen of faces 
and forms— and often glided over the ugly and sordid. 

Tintoretto (1518-1594), a great painter of religious themes, had a more 
studied manner than his predecessors. His paintings had a dramatic Tintoretto 
quality, “ with effects often verging on the sensational. Paolo Veronese 
(1528-1588) painted the pageantry of Venice in huge compositions ex- Paolo 
hibiting the city and its rich inhabitants in all the grandeur of costume, 
architecture, and interior decorations. 

At the rich and splendid court of the Count of Flanders, one of the 
great commercial centers of Northern Europe, a remarkable school of Character- 
art flourished in the early fifteenth century, of whom the leaders were 
the brothers Van Eyck, Hubert (about 1370-1426) and Jan (about 1385- painting 
1441), and Rogier van der Weyden (about 1400-1469). Owing to the Rendfsance 
dampness of the northern climate, fresco and tempera painting were 
difficult to work with, their place being taken by oils, said to be a Flemish 
invention. Some of the features of this early northern painting, which 
developed independently of Italy and in many respects equaled the at- 
tainments of contemporary Italians, were: (i) secular ideals, (2) a youth- 
ful freshness, and (3) a quickened feeling for nature.* The religious ele- 
ment was perhaps stronger than in Italy, but the Flemish burgher.s who 
commissioned pictures for their homes and churches wished to see their 
material riches and pleasant everyday scenes suitably portrayed. The 
Flemings often worked on a small scale—they excelled in miniatures — 
and with characteristic thoroughness paid loving attention to details of 
costume, physiognomy, interiors of houses, and touches of nature. In 
the sixteenth century the influence of the. Italian masters began to be felt 
in Flanders. This is evident in the work of Pieter Breughel the Elder 

1 See illustration opposite p. 592. 

^ See Titian’s Fortfw'r 0/ H/zBre//, opposite p. 592. 
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(about 1525-1569), a great satirist, who delighted in painting the life of 
the lower classes. 

The first great German artist was Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528), who 
Diirer combined the native Gothic style with Italian influences. His engravings 
and woodcuts are as famous as his paintings.^ Hans Holbein the Younger 
Holbein (1497-1543), who worked at the court of Henry VIII of England, had a 
more cosmopolitan temperament. His portraits of the leading personages 
of that court, including the King, the Queens, courtiers, and humanists, 
are painted with a masterful sweep that reveals Italian influences and a 
patient recording of detail that is typically German.'^ Holbein’s woodcuts, 
T he Dance of Death, express the ironic side of this master. 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries sculpture was largely 
Medieval architectural, as it had been during the Middle Ages, when, as we have 
Renaissance largely for decorative purposes and formed an integral 

sculpture part of the building. Although in the early Renaissance some figures were 
carved in the round, they were usually designed to fit niches in the 
church walls; most figures were undetached or took the form of high or 
low relief. 

Even as late as the fifteenth century the work of Lorenzo Ghiberti 
Ghiberti (about 1378-1455) shows the lingering influence of Gothic sculpture. 
Ghiberti’s outstanding work is probably the pair of doors at the Baptistry 
in Florence,” which Michelangelo said were worthy of being the gates 
of Paradise. Here in bas-relief are a number of separate panels depicting 
parallel Old and New Testament scenes, the effect of which approxi- 
mates more nearly to painting than to sculpture. 

It is in the work of Donatello (1382-1466) that we find the first evi- 
Donatello dence of Classical influence (Donatello had studied Classical remains in 
Rome), as well as traces of a naturalism unknown during the medieval 
period. In his standing figures, especially the St. George, realism and 
movement are found, and for the first time since the Roman Age we dis- 
cover something comparable to the masterpieces of the Greeks. Donatello’s 
most familiar work is the equestrian statue of the Venetian general Gat- 
tamelata,* a revival of a monumental type common in Roman days. 

After Donatello the main development in Italian sculpture, as in paint- 
Tbc ing, was toward an increased naturalism, with a greater liveliness and 
ifa'tS'ism movement in the figures. An early and supreme example of this type 
of work is the sculptures of Antonio Pollaiuolo (1432-1498), whose 
masterpiece was the Hercules and Antaeus.'^ One need only compare this 

1 See St. Peter and St. John and The Knight, Death, and the Devil, opposite p. 593. 

“ See his portrait o£ Erasmus, opposite p. 593; 

^ See illustration opposite p. 560. 

^ See illustration apposite p. 560. 

See illustration opposite p. 593. 
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sculpture with the unnatural elongated figures which decorated the medi- 
eval churches to appreciate fully the advance which had been made in 
this medium. 

Comparable with his great work in architecture and painting were the 
statues of Michelangelo, in whom Renaissance sculpture reached its 
culmination. Michelangelo, by taking advantage of the experimentation 
of Donatello, Pollaiuolo, and other innovators, attained a superb realism, 
especially evident in careful anatomical detail and skillful modeling, but 
combined as well with a majestic power that was beyond the attainments 
of his predecessors. The Bound Slave axiA the David ^ are outstanding 
among his works, but most typical is the Moses, which illustrates the 
solidity and massiveness of his incredible style, as well as a new adapta- 
tion of sculpture to architectural forms. 

There were other sculptors in Italy as well as in Northern European 
countries during the Renaissance, but none surpassed these Italian masters, 
and few even approximated their best work. 

6 . The Introduction of Printing 

The so-called “invention of printing” coincided with the Renaissance 
and was largely responsible for the latter’s rapid development and wide 
diffusion over Western Europe, Printing, furthermore, is one of the 
greatest human inventions, equal in importance to the invention of fire- 
making, metalworking, and the wheel. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, a number of men brought to- 
gether a group of known materials and processes and thereby created a 
method for transcribing and duplicating written matter easily and ac- 
curately. The elements that comprised the new process were (i) paper, 
(2) ink, (3) movable type, (4) the printing press, and (5) the codex (an 
early type of book). Paper, as we have seen,“ had been introduced into 
Spain by the Moors before 1150, and was manufactured in many places 
in Christian Europe by 1300. The ink used by the first printers was an 
oily pigment, the invention of which is attributed to the Van Eyck 
brothers, Dutch painters. The printing press was an adaptation from 
other presses (for making wine, for pressing cloth, and the like) widely 
used during the Middle Ages and dating from antiquity. The modern 
type of book appeared in the early Middle Ages, when the supply of 
papyrus fell off and writers were compelled to use parchment (the most 
common writing material from the sixth to the thirteenth century) . The 
medieval book, or codex, had rectangular, numbered pages, and was 
durably bound. Thus four of the five elements involved in printing were 
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in existence long before the invention of movable type in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and most of them had been used for centuries. 

The essential device which made printing possible was type founding 
(casting the individual type). Its immediate origins were the wooden 
blocks from which playing cards and whole pages of books were printed. 
The Chinese had printed from wooden blocks as early as the sixth cen- 
tury. In the late fourteenth century block printing was introduced into 
Western Europe. It was an expensive process, since great skill was re- 
quired to carve the wooden blocks, which, incidentally, wore out quickly. 
Consequently, only books that had a wide sale, such as the Latin gram- 
mar of Donatus, could be manufactured by this method. The increased 
demand for books arising from the activities of the humanists and the 
expansion of the universities, made improvements in printing necessary 
and guaranteed their financial success. 

A half-century of careful investigation has failed to reveal the actual 
inventor of the process of printing from movable type. It is well estab- 
lished, however, that the invention was made shortly before the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Primacy is usually clainied for Laurens Coster of 
Haarlem in Holland and Johann Gutenberg of Mainz in Germany. 
Coster died in 1440, and our only authority for his alleged invention is 
the testimony of a man who lived a century later. Whether or not Guten- 
berg (1398-1468) actually invented printing, he first converted it into 
a practical art and a productive industry. Some authorities believe that 
he was printing by the new method as early as 1438, but the first piece 
of printed matter that can be attributed to him with certainty is an in- 
dulgence of 1454. 

Gutenberg cut separate type for each letter of the alphabet. Words 
were assembled, letter by letter, in the printer’s stick. When the page 
was set and copies printed, the type then was taken out of the form and 
distributed, to be used again on another job. Metal soon replaced wood 
as the material for making type. Once the die, or pattern, had been cut 
with a steel punch, thousands ‘of duplicate letters could be manufactured. 
This is the process of type founding. Despite minor improvements, no 
radical changes were made in type founding or typesetting until the 
nineteenth century. 

Gutenberg’s invention was definitely established by 1455. He turned out, 
among other works, beautifuL editions of the Bible (the famous forty- 
two line Bible) and of Donatus’ Latin grammar. In 1455 two of his 
assistants, Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer, formed a business that be- 
came the first great modern printing house. The plunder of Mainz in 
1462 by an army led by Archbishop Adolph of Nassau scattered the city’s 
printers over all Northern Europe. From that time on, the new art spread 
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rapidly, and printing establishments arose in all European countries. It 
is estimated that by the end o£ the fifteenth century approximately 30,000 
editions of different books had been published, and Western Europe 
possessed about 9,000,000 printed volumes. By that time at least a thou- 
sand printers were engaged in the new industry. Learning thus became 
one of the earliest elements of civilization to be democratized. 

The new art was used at first chiefly to reproduce old works, but grad- 
ually the new learning of the Renaissance was made available in printed The shift 
form. Numerous editions of the leading writers of the time, the majority to’" 
of whom were humanists, were printed. The publication of progressive secular 
books (those of the new science, for example) did not meet with success ™ panting 
at first, due to the censorship of both the Church and the national govern- 
ments. Unlicensed printing soon became a capital crime and licensed 
presses were subjected to thorough censorship. It was not until the seven- 
teenth century that censorship was relaxed in England, one of the most 
advanced countries in this respect. 

The invention of printing thus perpetuated the established ideas of 
the age while it diffused the new humanism. It made it easier for the Effects of 
Church and the State to regulate the publication of the written word, 
since obnoxious works could readily be suppressed. On the other hand, printing 
it served as an admirable medium for advancing education and was a 
great stimulus to the growth of literacy. Although the full effects of 
printing were not felt until the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
from the very inception of the art it played a very important role in the 
intellectual history of the West. The debt that the world owes to this 
relatively simple device is incalculable. 


7. Renaissance Literature 

Three great movements converged during the Renaissance to produce 
a great literary revival. They were the establishment of the vernaculars as Factors in 
satisfactory mediums of expression, the growth of humanism, and the 
stimulus of nationalism. Coupled with these primary forces were the in- 
vention of printing, recovery of the classics, the patronage of the courts, 
and the general stimulus of expanding town life. The literary revival 
began in Italy and most of the new forms of expression were of Italian 
origin. The transalpine countries followed Italy’s lead with amazing 
promptitude and by the sixteenth century each had its school of poets, 
dramatists, and prose writers. 

During the period between 1350 and 1650, medieval Latin was sup- 
planted as the universal language of scholarship and literature in the,;,,Esiablish- 
West. The Classical Latin which some attempted to put in its place di 4 
not successfully meet the demands put upon it, and never achieved, = 
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(about 1525-1569), a great satirist, who delighted in painting the life of 
the lower classes. 

The first great German artist was Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528), who 
combined the native Gothic style with Italian influences. His engravings 
and woodcuts are as famous as his paintings.’^ Hans Holbein the Younger 
(1497-1543), who worked at the court of Henry VIII of England, had a 
more cosmopolitan temperament. His portraits of the leading personages 
of that court, including the King, the Queens, courtiers, and humanists, 
are painted with a masterful sweep that reveals Italian influences and a 
patient recording of detail that is typically German.‘‘‘ Holbein’s woodcuts, 
J'/ie Dance of Death, express the ironic side of this master. 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries sculpture was largely 
architectural, as it had been during the Middle Ages, when, as we have 
seen, it was used largely for decorative purposes and formed an integral 
part of the building. Although in the early Renaissance some figures were 
carved in the round, they were usually designed to fit niches in the 
church walls; most figures were undetached or took the form of high or 
low relief. 

Even as late as the fifteenth century the work of Lorenzo Ghiberti 
(about 1378-1455) shows the lingering influence of Gothic sculpture. 
Ghiberti’s outstanding work is probably the pair of doors at the Baptistry 
in Florence, “ which Michelangelo said were worthy of being the gates 
of Paradise. Here in bas-relief are a number of separate panels depicting 
parallel Old and New Testament scenes, the effect of which approxi- 
mates more nearly to painting than to sculpture. 

It is in the work of Donatello (1382-1466) that we find the first evi- 
dence of Classical influence (Donatello had studied Classical remains in 
Rome), as well as traces of a naturalism unknown during the medieval 
period. In his standing figures, especially the St, George, realism and 
movement are found, and for the first time since the Roman Age we dis- 
cover something comparable to the masterpieces of the Greeks. Donatello’s 
most familiar work is the equestrian statue of the Venetian general Gat- 
tamelata,* a revival of a monumental type common in Roman days. 

After Donatello the main development in Italian sculpture, as in paint- 
ing, was toward an increased naturalism, with a greater liveliness and 
movement in the figures. An early and supreme example of this type 
of work is the sculptures of Antonio Pollaiuolo (1432-1498), whose 
masterpiece was the Hercules and Antaeus,^ One need only compare this 

r See S(. Peter and St. JoAa and TAe Knight, Death, and the Devil, opposite p. 593. 

^ Sec his portrait of Erasmus, opposite p. 593. 

^ See illustration opposite p. 560. 

See illustration opposite p. 560. 
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sculpture with the unnatural elongated figures which decorated the medi- 
eval churches to appreciate fully the advance which had been made in 
this medium. 

Comparable with his great work in architecture and painting were the 
statues of Michelangelo, in whom Renaissance sculpture reached its 
culmination. Michelangelo, by taking advantage of the experimentation 
of Donatello, Pollaiuolo, and other innovators, attained a superb realism, 
especially evident in careful anatomical detail and skillful modeling, but 
combined as well with a majestic power that was beyond the attainments 
of his predecessors. The Bound Slave and the David ^ are outstanding 
among his works, but most typical is the Moses, which illustrates the 
solidity and massiveness of his incredible style, as well as a new adapta- 
tion of sculpture to architectural forms. 

There were other sculptors in Italy as well as in Northern European 
countries during the Renaissance, but none surpassed these Italian masters, 
and few even approximated their best work. 

6 . The Introduction of Printing 

The so-called “invention of printing” coincided with the Renaissance 
and was largely responsible for the latter’s rapid development and wide 
diffusion over Western Europe, Printing, furthermore, is one of the 
greatest human inventions, equal in importance to the invention of fire- 
making, metalworking, and the wheel. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, a number of men brought to- 
gether a group of known materials and processes and thereby created a 
method for transcribing and duplicating written matter easily and ac- 
curately. The elements that comprised the new process were (i) paper, 
(2) ink, (3) movable type, (4) the printing press, and (5) the codex (an 
early type of book). Paper, as we have seen,^ had been introduced into 
Spain by the Moors before 1150, and was manufactured in many places 
in Christian Europe by 1300. The ink used by the first printers was an 
oily pigment, the invention of which is attributed to the Van Eyck 
brothers, Dutch painters. The printing press was an adaptation from 
other presses (for making v/ine, for pressing cloth, and the like) widely 
used during the Middle Ages and dating from antiquity. The modern 
type of book appeared in the early Middle Ages, when the supply of 
papyrus fell off and writers were compelled to use parchment (the most 
common writing material from the sixth to the thirteenth century) . The 
medieval book, or codex, had rectangular, numbered pages, and was 
durably bound. Thus four of the five elements involved in printing were 

1 See illustration oppo.site p. 593. 

^ See p. 530. 
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in existence long before the invention of movable type in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and most of them had been used for centuries. 

The essential device which made printing possible was type founding 
(casting the individual type). Its immediate origins were the wooden 
blocks from which playing cards and whole pages of books were printed. 
The Chinese had printed from wooden blocks as early as the sixth cen- 
tury. In the late fourteenth century block printing was introduced into 
Western Europe. It was an expensive process, since great skill was re- 
quired to carve the wooden blocks, which, incidentally, wore out quickly. 
Consequently, only books that had a wide sale, such as the Latin gram- 
mar of Donatus, could be manufactured by this method. The increased 
demand for books arising from the activities of the humanists and the 
expansion of the universities, made improvements in printing necessary 
and guaranteed their financial success. 

A half-century of careful investigation has failed to reveal the actual 
inventor of the process of printing from movable type. It is well estab- 
lished, however, that the invention was made shortly before the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Primacy is usually claitiied for Laurens Coster of 
Haarlem in Holland and Johann Gutenberg of Mainz in Germany. 
Coster died in 1440, and our only authority for his alleged invention is 
the testimony of a man who lived a century later. Whether or not Guten- 
berg (1398-1468) actually invented printing, he first converted it into 
a practical art and a productive industry. Some authorities believe that 
he was printing by the new method as early as 1438, but the first piece 
of printed matter that can be attributed to him with certainty is an in- 
dulgence of 1454. 

Gutenberg cut separate type for each letter of the alphabet. Words 
were assembled, letter by letter, in the printer’s stick. When the page 
was set and copies printed, the type then was taken out of the form and 
distributed, to be used again on another job. Metal soon replaced wood 
as the material for making type. Once the die, or pattern, had been cut 
with a steel punch, thousands of duplicate letters could be manufactured. 
This is the process of type founding. Despite minor improvements, no 
radical changes were made in type founding or typesetting until the 
nineteenth century. 

Gutenberg’s invention was definitely established by 1455^ He turned out, 
among other works, beautiful editions of the Bible (the famous forty- 
two line Bible) and of Donatus’ Latin grammar. In 1455 two of his 
assistants, Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer, formed a business that be- 
came the first great modern printing house. The plunder of Mainz in 
t462 by an army led by Archbishop Adolph of Nassau scattered the city’s 
printers over all Northern Europe. From that time on, the new art spread 
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rapidlyj and printing establishments arose in all European countries. It 
is estimated that by the end of the fifteenth century approximately 30,000 
editions of different books had been published, and Western Europe 
possessed about 9,000,000 printed volumes. By that time at least a thou- 
sand printers were engaged in the new industry. Learning thu.s became 
one of the earliest elements of civilization to be democratized. 

The new art was used at first chiefly to reproduce old works, but grad- 
ually the new learning of the Renaissance was made available in printed 
form. Numerous editions of the leading writers of the time, the majority 
of whom were humanists, were printed. The publication, of progressive 
books (those of the new science, for example) did not meet with success 
at first, due to the censorship of both the Church and the national govern- 
ments. Unlicensed printing soon became a capital crime and licensed 
presses were subjected to thorough censorship. It was not until the seven- 
teenth century that censorship was relaxed in England, one of the most 
advanced countries in this respect. 

The invention of printing thus perpetuated the established ideas of 
the age while it diffused the new humanism. It made it easier for the 
Church and the State to regulate the publication of the written word, 
since obnoxious works could readily be suppressed. On the other hand, 
it served as an admirable medium for advancing education and was a 
great stimulus to the growth of literacy. Although the full effects of 
printing were not felt until the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
from the very inception of the art it played a very important role in the 
intellectual history of the West. The debt that the world owes to this 
relatively simple device is incalculable. 

7. Renaissance Literature 

Three great movements converged during the Renaissance to produce 
a great literary revival. They were the establishment of the vernaculars as 
satisfactory mediums of expression, the growth of humanism, and the 
stimulus of nationalism. Coupled with these primary forces were the in- 
vention of printing, recovery of the classics, the patronage of the courts, 
and the general stimulus of expanding town life. The literary revival 
began in Italy and most of the new forms of expression were of Italian 
origin. The transalpine countries followed Italy’s lead with amazing 
promptitude and by the sixteenth century each had its school of poets, 
dramatists, and prose writers. 

During the period between 1350 and 1650, medieval Latin was sup- 
planted as the universal language of scholarship and literature in the 
West. The Classical Latin which some atternpted to put in its place did 
not successfully meet the demands put upon it, and never achieved a 
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wide acceptance. In place of Latin of either kind, the vernacular languages 
were now firmly established as the accepted means of literary and schol- 
arly expression. 

The surge of literary activity that took place in the fourteenth cen- 
Literatiire tury was an integral part of the Renaissance, closely related to the new 
RenSfaace music, the increasing self-consciousness of the middle class, the 

rise of the national state, and the spread of vernacular languages. 

That the literature of the period was “new and different” is quickly 
Thctiansi- seen when one compares the work of the Italians, Petrarch (1304-1374) 
mel°eva}ism Boccaccio (1313-1375), and the Englishman, Chaucer (about 1340- 
1400), with Dante’s masterpiece. The Divine Comedy. We have seen^ 
that Dante epitomized the spirit of the Middle Ages: otherworldliness, 
asceticism, and extreme religiosity. Petrarch and Boccaccio were born 
before his death in 1321, yet a great gulf lies between them. 

As we have said, Petrarch was more important for his role in early 
Petiarch humanism than for the literary works he produced. Though the verses 
he wrote to his adored Laura were imitated throughout Europe, he was 
a scholar above all. He could not read Greek, but he encouraged others 
(including Boccaccio) in this endeavor, and before his death felt himself 
blessed to have secured a ragged and imperfect translation of Homer. 
More original in his studies of the Classical Romans, especially Cicero, 
his great ideal, he was the first Westerner to seek their meaning rather 
than the devices of their style. 

Boccaccio, who was eight years old when Dante died, was as enthusi- 
Boccaccio astic a humanist as Petrarch, if not as deep a scholar. Furthermore, 
Boccaccio’s literary output was more noteworthy, and contained a clear 
expression of the new outlook upon life. This is especially true of his 
Decameron. 

In 1348-1349, as we have seen, the Black Death ravaged Europe, deci- 
“Thc mating the population. To the man of the Middle Ages this must have 
Decameron j Qq j punishment for sin. But Boccaccio’s characters 

defied such pietism and, determined to live, left the ravaged city of 
Florence for the country, where the ten of therri spent ten days, each 
telling a different story each day. The resulting hundred tales are not 
original, Boccaccio found them everywhere. East and West, but the kind 
of stories and his treatment of them— witty, salacious, humorous, care- 
free — were but further indication of the new orientation, of the great gap 
between the Renaissance and the Middle Ages, between himself and 
, Dante. 

In England Chaucer also struck the new note. Fie was at first in- 

1 See pp. 499-501.. 
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fluenced by the French medieval romance (as in his Boo\ of the Duch- 
ess') , later by the new Italian humanism. In 1372-1373 he was sent on a 
royal mission to Genoa and Florence, and, perhaps, met Petrarch and 
Boccaccio; at least he used Boccaccio’s Filostrato as the source for one 
of his great works, Troilus and Criseyde, and show’ed traces of Italian 
influence in other works. But Chaucer’s masterpiece belonged entirely 
to fourteenth century England, where the spirit of the Renaissance was 
already active. Chaucer’s greatness is evident in the changes he made in 
Boccaccio’s Filostrato — the depth and universality he gave to a story that 
was in the Italian’s hands merely a brittle, sophisticated tale — and even 
more in The Canter-bury Tales. Though based on a Decameron formula 
(the tales are told by a group of pilgrims journeying to Canterbury to 
celebrate an annual festival) and despite the fact that few of them are 
original, this work shows most clearly the new European point of view. 
Present in the company are not only knight and squire, prioress, priests, 
monk and friar — members of the two privileged classes of the Middle 
Ages — but also such entirely new types as a merchant, lawyer, weaver, 
dyer, cook, sailor, doctor, plowman, miller, and others — all typical of 
the growing importance of the lower and middle classes; these last, in 
their boldness of speech, their realism and even their ribaldry, are all 
examples of the freedom of the Renaissance. 

So important is it to understand this new point of view that it is worth 
while to study closely one of Chaucer’s character sketches. His descrip- 
tion of the Monk, with its criticism of the Augustinian system, is most 
apt: 

THE MONK^ 

A monk there was, one made for mastery, 

An outrider, who loved his venery; 

A manly man, to be an abbot able. 

Full many a blooded horse had he in stable: 

And when he rode men might his bridle hear 
A-jingling in the whisding wind as clear. 

Aye, and as loud as does the chapel bell 
Where this brave monk was master of the cell. 

The rule of Maurus or Saint Benedict, 

By reason it was old and somewhat strict, 

This said monk let such old things slowly pace 
And followed new-world manners in their place. 

1-Ie cared not for that text a clean-plucked hen 
Which holds that hunters are not holy men; 

Nor that a monk, when he is cloisterless. 

Is like unto a fish that’s waterless; 

That is: to say, a monk out of his cloister. 

^ Modernization by J. U. Nicholson. Reprinted by permission of Covici-Friede, Inc. 
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But this same text he held not worth an oyster; 

And I said his opinion was right good. 

What? Should he study as a madman would 
Upon a book in cloister cell? Or yet 
Go labour with his hands and swink and sweat, 

As Austin^ bids? How shall the world be served? 

Let Austin have his toil to him reserved. 

Therefore he was a rider day and night; 

Greyhounds he had, as swift as bird in Sight. 

Since riding and the hunting of the hare 
Were all his love, for no cost would he spare. 

I saw his sleeves Were purSed at the hand 
With fur of grey, the Snest in the land; 

Also, to fasten hood beneath his chin. 

He had of good wrought gold a curious pin; 

A love-knot in the larger end there was. 

His head was bald and shone like any glass, 

And smooth as one anointed was his face. 

Fat was this lord, he stood in goodly case. 

His bulging eyes he rolled about, and hot 
They gleamed and red, like fire beneath a pot; 

His boots were soft; his horse of great estate. 

Now certainly he was a fine prelate: 

He was not pale as some poor wasted ghost. 

A fat swan loved he best of any roast. 

His palfrey was as brown as is a berry. 

A contemporary of Chaucer, a writer of uncertain identity who is 
Langland generally thought to be William Langland (about 1330-1400), expressed 
more forcefully and bitingly the new class consciousness and religious 
dissent, despite the fact that his Piers Plowman was, after the medieval 
fashion, allegorical in form. 

In contrast to these four writers who gave literary expression to the 
Froissart new orientation, there also existed at this time such typically medieval 
and Malory Froissart (about 1337-1410), , the French historian, and Sir 

Thomas Malory (flourished about 1470), the English compiler of Arthur- 
ian legends. Though each wrote in the vernacular and was a capable 
literary artist, they were untouched by the new social and intellectual 
upheavals and remained, in the last analysis, little more than medieval 
chroniclers inspired by the spirit of chivalry. 

After the first burst of literary activity in Europe during the fourteenth 
The century, the pace became slower and little outstanding work was pro- 
hSSantm ^uced until the sixteenth century. The seed had been sown, and the first 
flowers had blossomed. The fifteenth century was a period of germina- 
tion and extensive cultivation in preparation for the great literary flower- 

^ "Austin” is St. Augustine. 
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ing of the sixteenth century. It was a period during which the art of print- 
ing was perfected and humanism and Classical scholarship flourished, 
especially in Italy, where (chiefly in Florence under the patronage of 
the wealthy Medici family) a vast number of scholars worked. From 
Italy the new humanism spread throughout Europe. We have seen how 
effective was Chaucer’s visit to Italy, During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries a host of other Northerners followed until it seemed that all 
Europe went to school to Italy. 

One of the great critical scholars of the period was Lorenzo Valla 
(1407-1457). He not only applied his critical sense and scholarly technique 
to an examination of the mythological element in Livy’s History of Rome, 
but also, as we have seen, exposed the forged Donation of Constantine 
upon which the medieval Papacy had based many of its secular claims. 
Flavius Blondus (1388-1463) was the foremost student of the antiquities 
of Rome. He was probably the most scientific of the humanist historians 
in Italy, though he was far from being a brilliant writer like Francesco 
Guicciardini (1483-1540), author of the History of Florence. In Germany 
the leading humanist scholars were Rudolf Agricola (1443-1485) and 
Desiderius Erasmus (1467-1536). Erasmus, through his great reputation 
and international influence, did much to stimulate Classical and Biblical 
scholarship not only in Germany but throughout Western Europe. John 
Reuchlin (1455-1522) was the foremost German authority on Semitic 
culture, and combated anti-Semitic bigotry. Philipp Melanchthon (1497- 
1560) was the leading scholar among the early German Protestants. 

Perhaps the most erudite of humanist scholars were Isaac Casaubon 
(1559-1614), a Swiss theologian and classicist, and Joseph Justus Scaliger 
(1540-1609), a French savant. Casaubon was equally at home in learning 
relating to the classics and to the Bible, while Scaliger was perhaps the 
most encyclopedic mind of his era. He is said to have committed to 
memory the entire body of extant Greek literature. Among other things, 
he founded the science of chronology (the accurate method of comput- 
ing the dates of past events). In England the leading humanist scholars 
were Sir Thomas More (1478-1535) and John Colet (1466-1519) . More is 
known chiefly for his Utopia, but he was a Classical scholar of great learn- 
ing and acumen. Colet, who founded St. Paul’s School in England, was 
deeply interested in Greek and Latin literature, but his piety inclined 
him towards New Testament studies. 

By the sixteenth century nationalism had become an established move- 
ment; the vernacular languages had been fully accepted and had come 
to resemble their modern forms, ,(It-is somewhat difficult to read 
Chaucerian English today, but Shakespearean English gives little trouble.) 
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Indeed, the sixteenth century was the culmination of the literary Renais- 
sance and, probably, the greatest literary age in history. 

We can treat only the most important figures. In Italy we find Machia- 
velli (1469-1527),- the political philosopher whose Prince, written with the 
hope of establishing the Medicis permanently in power in Florence, was 
one of the first enunciations of practical power politics. He will be 
treated more fully below; it is necessary here only to note that his in- 
fluence was widespread in Europe throughout the sixteenth century. The 
Orlando Furioso (a modified retelling of the medieval French legend of 
Roland) of Ariosto (1474-1533) became the great national romantic epic 
of Italy — a sort of new Aeneid — ^while the Jerusalem Delivered of Tasso 
(1544-1595) was an epic account of the First Crusade. These great poems 
of Tasso and Ariosto were clearly influenced by patriotic, motives. 
Adopting the literary form of Homer and Virgil, they attempted con- 
sciously to glorify their national heritage. 

Portugal and England had their national epics too. The Portuguese 
Camoens (1524-1580) celebrated the exploits of the navigator Vasco da 
Gama in the Lusiad. In England one of the outstanding sixteenth cen- 
tury poets, Edmund Spenser (1552-1599), wrote his epic, the Faerie 
Queene, with tire works of Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, and Tasso con- 
sciously in mind, and gave special honor to Elizabeth, his country’s 
Queen. 

Because they were imbued with patriotism and, further, because they 
did much to advance the vernaculars, and because they were aristocratic 
in style, these epics were true manifestations of the Renaissance. The 
aristocratic strain held sway for generations, and expressed itself in 
different forms: the Italian Castiglione (1478-1528) produced in The 
Courtier an aristocratic guide to good manners, as well as a treatise on 
the humanistic way of life which had wide influence. 

It was against this aristocratic way of life and the conventionalized 
chivalric codes and the empty extravagances of medieval romance (which 
still lingered) that Miguel dc Cervantes (1547-1616) loosed his satire 
in Don Quixote. Cervantes is Spain’s greatest literary master, but his 
book belongs to the world. Though his first intention was merely to 
burlesque and ridicule the romances of chivalry, his work soon took on a 
deeper tone and, with the gradual expansion of Don Quixote’s and 
Sancho Panza’s characters, became a criticism of life, a philosophy based 
on the new developments in Western civilization rather than a satire on 
the old. 


Cervantes was a Spanish soldier, Francois Rabelais (1495-1553) was 
labelais a French physician— both saw life clearly and both became orig inal 
thinkers in a changing age. Rabelais’ Gargantua and Pantagruel is a more 
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robust, hilarious work than Don Quixote, Yet it is as great a satire against 
obscurantism and conventional morality, perhaps an even more biting 
one, for so direct was Rabelais’ thrust that, to save his own skin, he had 
to hide his criticism beneath a torrent of somewhat irrelevant (but none- 
theless appealing) words and episodes. 

An even greater sixteenth century exponent of the new spirit was the 
Frenchman, Michel de Montaigne (1533-1592).^ His tone was more Montaigne 
mature than Rabelais’, his attitude philosophical and subjective rather 
than satiric. Indeed, it is this very subjectivity, with its autobiographical 
quality, as well as his philosophical skepticism, that makes Montaigne 
so much a man of the Renaissance. 

Montaigne’s writings influenced Francis Bacon (1561-1626), the English , 
philosopher and essayist, though more in form than in content. Bacon, Francis 
while adopting the essay, the new literary vehicle, had litde of Mon- 
taigne’s subjectivity, and was on the whole a more formal philosopher.® 

We have noted that in the sixteenth century considerable epic poetry 
was written. In addition there were three other popular types of poetry: Sixteenth 
songs and other lyric verse, the more conventional sonnet, and dramatic 
verse. The poetry of Francois Villon (born 1431) was an early example 
of the lyric type; he is still considered one of the greatest French poets. 
Everywhere in Europe in the sixteenth century lyrics were written, the 
best, perhaps, by the English poets Sidney, Marlowe, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Jonson, and by the Frenchmen Ronsard and Du Bellay. 

The vogue of the formal sonnet (a poem of fourteen lines with a 
definite rhyme scheme) began with Petrarch’s verses to Laura. The Writers of 
“Pleiade” in France, emulating a group of seven Ancient Greek poets, 
joined hands to improve the quality of French verse, and among other 
things imported and adapted the Petrarchian sonnet. Pierre de Ronsard 
(1524-1585) and Joachim du Bellay (1524-1560) were the most capable 
members of this group. From France the sonnet crossed over to Eng- 
land, where it was firmly established by Thomas Wyatt (1503-1542) and 
the Earl of Surrey (about 1517-1547), and soon became one of the most 
popular of poetic forms. Among the most able users of this form, in 
addition to Wyatt and Surrey, were Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586), 

Spenser, Shakespeare, and later Milton, 

There were, as we have seen, great poets in Elizabethan England, but 
they were surpassed by the dramatists, all of whom, since poetry was Thc dra- 
then the language of the drama, must be reckoned poets as well. 

Drama held an important place in medieval life, first as part of church 
ceremony and later as part of the guild festivals. The subject matter 

r See pp. 677-678 for discussion of Montaigne as a philosopher. 

- See p. 678 for a discussion of Bacon's philosophical works. 
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was taken from the Bible (the “miracle” and “mystery” plays) or was 
couched in the form of allegory (the “moralides”), but at an early date 
extraneous comedy elements were introduced and eventually the themes 
became almost exclusively secular. Added to this native development was 
the Classical influence, which reached England by way of Italy and the 
humanists, and consisted of adaptations and imitations of Plautus, 
Terence, and Seneca. The flowering of the drama in the Renaissance was 
a European phenomenon. France and Spain had their great dramatists; 
Italy saw the rise of the commedia dell’ arte; even the Netherlands pro,- 
duced a dramatist of the first rank, Joost van Vondel. 

In England the predecessors of Shakespeare, who came mostly from 
the universities, were called the “University Wits.” Chief among them 
were John Lyly (about 1554-1606), Robert Greene (1560-1592), Thomas 
Kyd (about 1557-1595), and Christopher Marlowe (1564-1593). Lyly’s 
affected style, both in his novels and plays, was typical of a movement 
called Euphuism in England, Gongorism in Spain, and Marinism in 
Italy. Of these, Marlowe was the greatest and the only one whose plays 
are produced today. His chief contribution to Elizabethan drama (and 
influence on Shakespeare) was not so much his high tragic seriousness 
and dramatic power as his “mighty line” — the molding of a blank verse 
line (of ten syllables, unrhymed) into an instrument that could carry the 
weight of the most tragic emotion and could ripple with the expression 
of humor, fantasy, or romantic love. 

Shakespeare (1564-1616), most eminent of the Elizabethan dramatists 
and possibly the foremost literary artist in history, expanded Marlowe’s 
“mighty line,” took over and developed the themes and techniques of his 
predecessors, and, before he was done, created a supreme and universal 
body of literature. In addition to his thirty-seven plays he wrote a cycle 
of sonnets and two narradve poems, Venus and Adonis and Lucrece. 
His plays, however, were his greatest work. There have been hundreds 
of translations of them, thousands of editions, and even today they 
are in English-speaking countries the best seller next to the Bible. Few 
theater seasons pass without a Shakespearean revival, and the motion 
pictures are now displaying his art to additional millions. 

Shakespeare’s pre-eminence is due to his universality. Flis plots, though 
brilliantly developed, were not original. He borrowed from all Europe 
and the ancients as well. His power lay in the ability to delineate char- 
acter; he added hundreds of completely and finely drawn individuals 
to the world’s list of literary personages. No literary artist has given us 
such a full portrayal of the spiritual and psychological, even the physical, 
conflicts of the individual as Shakespeare. Not even the Greek tragedians 
were capable of this, for in Hellenic drama the protagonist was Fate 
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(or Fate in the disguise of the gods) and man could only follow his 
preordained course and suffer his inevitable tragedy; But in Shake- 
speare’s plays man’s great struggle is not with a relentless fate, but with 
himself. Shakespeare, the man of the Renaissance, glorified the indi- 
vidual and placed him in a natural world. 

There were other eminent dramatists in the later Elizabethan age, 
but of these only one, Ben Jonson (1572-1637), need be mentioned here. Jonson 
He was a greater scholar and a more polished writer than Shakespeare; 
his plots and themes were more closely knit; yet he lacked Shakespeare’s 
powerful drive, his ability to see character in the round, and his universal 
appeal. 

“The great age of the French drama did not come until the seventeenth 
century, but in Spain Cervantes wrote plays, and Lope de Vega (1562- Spanish 
1625), who claimed to have written 1500 of them, and Calderon (1600- 
1681) deserve a high rank. 

Elizabethan poetry did not die with Shakespeare. Ben Jonson created 
a school of lyrical poets, the “Sons of Ben.” In the early seventeenth cen- Elizabethan 
tury a group of poets came under the influence of the Reformation and 
the current religious controversy, and wrote excellent religious verse. 

Called the Metaphysical Poets, their leader was John Donne (1573-1631), 
who wrote both secular and religious poetry in a bold, unconventional, 
realistic vein; his influence upon modern poets has been great.^ 

John Milton (1608-1674), second only to Shakespeare among the Eng- 
lish poets, was also primarily a religious poet. Indeed, he may be called Milton 
the poet laureate of Puritanism. Though he lived in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, he was a man of the Renaissance, directly in line with the epic 
poets of the sixteenth century (Ariosto, Tasso, Camoens, and Spenser) 
and, furthermore, a classicist. Some of his minor poems were written in 
Latin, though his finest lyrics, V Allegro and ll Penseroso, were in the 
vernacular. His masterpieces were Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes, 

The first, one of the most sublime works of any literature, is an epic 
based on the creation and fall of Adam. (It is indicative of the influence 
of the Reformation that Milton dropped Hs original plan to re-tell the 
Arthurian legend and took instead this religious theme.) The second, 

Samson Agonistes, is the Bible story cast in the strict form of Greek 
tragedy. It is almost symbolic that in Milton, the last notable writer of 
the period, we should find the strands of the Classical and medieval 
legacies, the Reformation, and the Renaissance, closely entwined. 

Any discussion of Renaissance literature would be incomplete without 
reference to the many vernacular translations of the Bible inspired by 

After Donne, the most outstanding were George Herbert (1593-1633), Richard Cra- 
shaw (1612-1649), and Henry Vaughan (1621-1695). 
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1. ANTONIO POLLAIUOLO: Heracles arid 
Antaeus (second half of the fifteenth century), 
Bargello, Florence. This sculpture is important, 
not only because it represents the work of one 
of the four or five greatest sculptors of the 
Renaissance, but also because it exemplifies the 
contemporary interest in the scientific study of 
the human anatomy and is an extremely force- 
ful study of the human body in action as well. 
Of furtlier interest is the use of a Classical Greek 
story as a theme for the .sculpture. 

2. MICHELANGELO: David (1501-1504), 
Academy, Florence. Michelangelo — sculptor, 
painter, and architect — was one of the most 
powerful and expressive artists of the High 
Renaissance. Among his early works, tlie David 
is outstanding. De.spite the realism and the ex- 
cellence of anatomical detail, this is primarily 
an idealization; it is indicative of the humanis- 
tic outlook of the Renaissance. This work 
should be compared with the figures by Dona- 
tello and Pollaiuolo above to trace the develop- 
ment of sculpture during this period. 

3. St. Peter’s, Rome (1506-1626). This, the 
largest and most impressive church in Christen- 
dom, is associated with Michelangelo, who de- 
signed, the towering dome and was responsible 
for the main characteristics of the building as it 
appears today. St. Peter’s shows the influence 
of varied architectural styles. This plate .should 
be compared, with those of the Greek Parthe- 
non, the Roman Pantheon, and the Byzantine 
Santa Sophia to show the subtle union of these 
varied styles in this structure which retained, 
nevertheless, an independent character of its 
own. It is a typical Renaissance church, and 
represented the religious attitude of the times 
as the palace (see Fig. 2, Art of the Italian 
Renaissance) represented the seculjir. 

4. RAPHAEL: Madonna of the Chair (about 
1516), Pitti Gallery, Florence. The source . of 
Raphael’s immense popularity is suggested by 
this intensely warm and human interpretation 
of sacred history. Because of his ability to in- 
vest painted figures with life, Raphael has at- 
tracted thousands of admirers from his day to. 
the present. In this picture, not only is the feel- 
ing tender and gracious, but Raphael’s human- 
istic, secular attitude is made clear by the typi- 
cal peasant costume of the Madonna and the 
chubby Italian baby used as the model for the 

Child. 


5. GIORGIONE: Pastoral Concert (early six- 
teenth century), Louvre, Paris. The Venetian 
school developed an interest in landscape paint- 
ing that was not generally found in other parts 
of Italy. In Giorgione’s works is found a cer- 
tain poetic quality which had considerable ef- 
fect on the entire course of subsequent land- 
.scape painting. There is a serene tranquillity 
in this scene which was typical of the later .art 
of the Renaissance. 

6. TITIAN; Self-portrait (about 1550), Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin. The most success- 
ful early experiments in the use of oil as a 
technique in painting are credited to the Vene- 
tians. The effectiveness of this technique is ob- 
.servable in this self-portrait by the greatest oil- 
painter of the Italian Renaissance. Completely 
human and natural, the subject gives a hint of 
the intelligence and serenity of the great men 
of the Renaissance. 

7. TINTORETTO: The Presentation of the 
Virgin (middle of the sixteenth century). Ma- 
donna dell’ Orto, Venice. Like Titian, Tin- 
toretto belonged to the Venetian school of Ren- 
aissance painters. He differed from Titian, how- 
ever, in having a dramatic force, especially in 
narrative scenes, rather than elegance. This 
painting should be compared with the one by 
Ghirlandajo (see Fig. 12, Art of the Italian 
Renaissance) on a similar theme. The sixteenth 
century paindng is more compactly composed 
and, with the exclusion of the incongruous 
group of patrons, strikes a more dramatic note. 

8. JAN VAN EYCK: Virgin and Donor (about 
1432), Louvre, Paris. Painting in the fifteenth 
century in Northern Europe was still medieval 
in many respects; the Flemish artists manifested 
this in tlieir attempts to give spiritual value to 
everyday fact. Thus, it was possible for the 
donor of this painting (Chancellor Rolin, on 
the left) to be placed in the same room as the 
Virgin and in the same proportions. The Van 
Eycks (the first great Flemish painters) arc 
credited with the development of the oil tech- 
nique to a greater degree of perfection than it 
had attained in Italy. This technique, combined 
with the literal outlook of middle-class society, 
made possible a more realistic handling of mi- 
nute detail than was customary among the 
Italians. The development of landscape painting 
in Northern Europe may also owe a great deal 
to these circumstances. 
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g, ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN: Descent 
from the Cross (i435-i45o), Escorial, Madrid. 
Rogier represented the other side of Flemish 
painting during this period. Instead of the ob- 
jective dignity and emphasis on detail of Van 
Eyck’s painting, Rogier’s work subordinated 
detail, stressed only the essentials, and presented 
a much greater emotional intensity. His realistic 
portraits, expressing various degrees of grief, in- 
dicate that he was something of a practical psy- 
chologist. Flemish painting had a more inti- 
mate, less ceremonious note than that of Italian. 

10. QUEnrm UKSSYS-. Banker and His Wife 
(1518), Louvre, Paris. The combination of tlte 
spiritual and the mundane found in the paint- 
ing of Van Eyck (.see Fig. 8 above) is even 
more evident in this work. People emerging 
from the piety of the Middle Ages into an era 
of great commercial development were naturally 
affected by the new forces of society. The 
Banker and His Wife illustrates the growth of 
one important form of commercial activity and 
typifies the growing importance of the middle 
class. The pair are depicted in a commonplace 
situation, where he counts his coins and she 
reads her Book of Hours. 

II.. PIETER BRUEGHEL THE ELDER: 
Parable of the Blind Men (1568), Louvre, Paris. 
Brueghel, whb was admittedly one of the great 
landscape artists in European history and was 
also famous for his peasant scenes (he was 
nicknamed “Peasant Brueghel”), was an out- 
standing commentator upon society. He lived 
in the Netherlands when the country was in- 
vaded by the Spaniards, who committed many 
atrocities. Brueghel painted various allegorical 
comments on the brutalities of the age. One 
of the most powerful is tlie painting shown 
here. The contrast between the serene Flemish 
landscape and the pitiful suffering of the blind 
men makes it very effective. 

12. ALBRECHT DURER: The Knight, Death, 
and the Devil — engraving (about 1525). This 
work is significant not only because its creator 
was the first great German artist, but also be- 
cause it exemplifies a new technique, engraving. 
Although contemporary with many of the 
works of Raphael, Leonardo, and others of the 
Italian school, Diirer’s work was clearly differ- 
ent: it was more somber, realistic, and vigor- 
ous. Apart from the obvious technical perfec- 
tion, which is of the Renaissance, it seems to 


be medieval. Germany passed more directly 
from the Middle Ages to the Reformation than 
did Italy; Diirer’s creations typified the transi- 
tion. The softer, more idealistic qualities of the 
Classical tradition are missing. 

13. DURER: St. fohn and St. Peter (1526), 
Alter Pinakothek, Munich. This panel demon- 
strates Durer’s increasing reaction to the in- 
fluence of the Italian Renaissance. The treat- 
ment of the figures — their sculpturesque qual- 
ity, the massive folds of drapery — is Italian. 
Nevertheless, the spirit of the Reformation is 
pr&sent in the subject depicted and in the strong 
individuality of the heads. Diirer visited Italy 
but remained a northern artist. 

14. GRUNEWALD: Crucifixion from Isenheim 
Altar (1510-1514), Museum, Kolmar. The early 
sixteenth century throughout Europe was 
marked by a series of religious and social 
changes culminating during the lifetime of 
Diirer, Griinewald, and Holbein in the Reforma- 
tion. This religious revolution intensified the 
customary .somberness of Germany’s art. For 
Griinewald the problem was further compli- 
cated by a violent reaction to the Peasant Re- 
volt. The Crucifixion, with its twisted and con- 
torted faces and forms, was a definite reflection 
of these troubled times. The figure of Christ, 
covered with livid red and yellow spots, was 
designed to be a living symbol of the suffering 
of mankind. 

15. HOLBEIN: Portrait of Erasmus (1523), 
Louvre, Paris. Holbein, generally acknowledged 
to be the outetanding portraitist of the German 
school and one of the greatest of all time, here 
presented in oil the features and character of 
his friend, the great Erasmus. For the formal 
dignity of the Italian portraits (see Fig. 6 
above), Holbein substituted something more 
modern, the individuality and personality of 
the subject. 

16. GOUJON: Reliefs from the Fountain of the 
Innocents (1547-1549), Louvre, Paris. These 
sculptures were typical of the manner in which 
the France of the sixteenth century absorbed the 
teachings of Italy. Many Italian painters and 
sculptors emigrated to France in search of work, 
and tlieir presence left its mark in die kind of 
Michclangelesque postures we find here. Let us 
note, however, how these figures were affected 
by the delicacy and grace inherent in the 
French background. 
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the spirit of the Reformation. A forerunner, though not a translation, 
was Gutenberg, or Mazarin, Bible (1456), the first important book 
printed from movable metal type. Among early translations the outstand- 
ing were the Zurich Bible (1530), a German translation by Luther and 
others; Luthers Bible (1534), one of the first notable literary works in 
German; and, in English, those of Tyndale (1525-1526, 1530), Coverdale 
(1535), and Cranmer (1539). 

The culmination was the Authorized Version (1611), produced in 
England during the reign of James I. This masterpiece of English prose 
was the work of forty-seven of the finest scholars of the time and was 
largely a re-translation and revision of earlier English versions, especially 
Tyndale’s. So successful was this King James version from a literary point 
of view that it has influenced great English prose writers ever since. 

Even as brief a tabulation of the literary developments of the Renais- 
sance as we have given here indicates that literature was as important a 
manifestation of the Renaissance as art. During this period literature was 
freed from its religious orientation and ecclesiastical control. It was 
enriched by the influence of Classical models and especially by being 
related to the popular interests of the age. It also became definitely asso- 
ciated with the developing nationalism of Western Europe, from which 
it has never broken away. As a result of the humanists’ activities, Euro- 
pean literature now came to possess an overwhelmingly secular orienta- 
tion, by which it is still characterized. 

8 . The New Education 

The changes experienced by Western society during the Renaissance 
of necessity affected its schools. As the medieval synthesis began to break 
up, new interests claimed precedence over the theology and logic of the 
standard curriculum. The humanists, by reviving Classical learning, cre- 
ated a vogue for Classical Latin and Greek. The growth of the middle 
class and the national states with their new organs of administration, as 
well as the expansion of capitalism, also demanded a new orientation of 
academic interests. The result was the creation of a new education. 

Educational changes were felt least in the universities and most in the 
secondary schools. In the universities. Classical Latin took the place of 
medieval Latin, and greater attention was paid to the more practical of 
the old subjects. Theology and Scholastic philosophy were dethroned 
and Hellenic philosophy and the humanities took their place. Law and 
medicine received great attention, but there was no attempt to intro- 
duce anything that suggested the new science. 

Profound changes 'were introduced into secondary and elementary 
education, however. First in Italy and the Low Countries, then in Ger- 
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many, England, and France, Church control of education was broken. 

Leadership in Italy was taken by such men as Vittorino da Feltre (137B- changes in 
1446), the first modern schoolmaster, and Pietro Paolo Vergerio (1349- 
1420), who wrote a work entitled On the Manners of a Gentleman and 
on Liberal Studies. Vittorino opened at Mantua a school for sons of the 
nobles of the region. The basis of its curriculum was the classics. Ancient 
history and philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, and music were studied 
along with Latin grammar, composition, and declamation. Physical and 
moral training was stressed. Vittorino’s school was typical of Renaissance 
education in that it was fundamentally aristocratic. 

An association called the Brethren of the Common Life, organized in 
Holland about 1376 by Geert Groot, devoted itself at first to charities of Contiibu- 
various kinds, but soon gave its full attention to the education of the 
young. By 1550 the Brotherhood operated at least 150 schools, all on the of the Com- 
same general plan. The greatest of these institutions were at Deventer 
and Zwolle in Holland and at Munster in Germany. Under Alexander 
Hegius, headmaster from 1465 to 1498, the Deventer school became one 
of the leading schools for boys in Europe. The Brethren of the Common 
Life introduced the humanities (Classical languages and literature) into 
their schools, and were also pioneers in the formal organization of the 
curriculum and the grading of subjects. They were as interested in char- 
acter building as in academic studies, and their influence was so exten- 
sive that practically all outstanding scholars of the sixteenth century were 
either trained in their schools or by teachers who had gone to their 
schools. 

In England this period saw the establishment of the earliest (and the 
most famous) of the great “public schools.” Winchester was founded English 
in 1379, Eton in 1440, and St. Paul’s in 1512. All of them introduced sdiools” 
the humanities as the Renaissance came to England. During the first 
half of the sixteenth century, the Gymnasium (a secular secondary “Gym- 
.school) was introduced in Germany. nasuim 

These institutions, whether in Italy, Holland, Germany, England, 

France, or elsewhere, were either completely or to a great extent free Escape of 
from Church control. Their curricula revolved around the humanities, *010*'°”** 
and above all they stressed character building. Although they were aristo- church 
cratic and exclusive, they represented a liberalizing influence and were 
much more tolerant than the medieval schools. Like the Renaissance uni- 
versities, the lower schools did not admit the sciences. 

Unfortunately, before the end of the sixteenth century Classical studies 
degenerated into sterile drill in construction and style. Pedantry took 
the place of the original enthusiasm for the content of the Classical studies 
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writers. More emphasis was given the disciplinary value of Latin and 
Greek, and less attention to the actual literature of Classical times. 
Apart from the Italian pioneers, the greatest pedagogical figure of 
Erasmus of the Renaissance was Erasmus of Rotterdam, Europe’s outstanding hu- 
weducltM tnanist. Born about 1466, he attended the school at Deventer, and later 
studied for the priesthood. Escaping a monastic career, he devoted his 
life to the humanities. An inveterate traveler, he was in England in i49'9 
and again from 1510 to 1514, where he became a great friend of More and 
Colet. On his second visit he aided Colet in founding St. Paul’s school. 
Becoming involved in the disputes arising from the Protestant Revolt (in 
which he took a moderate position, arguing against the extremists on each 
side), he retired to Switzerland, where he died in 1536. Erasmus was a 
prolific writer on many subjects, including pedagogy. Although cosmo- 
politan in outlook and deeply imbued with humanist ideals, he remained 
a devout Christian. He believed that education must have a social side, 
that it must prepare boys for membership in society and awaken them 
to community responsibilities. Moral training was as important, in his 
opinion, as the acquisition of knowledge. Erasmus’ influence upon edu- 
cation was fully as great as upon humanism and scholarship. 

The fundamental weaknesses of Renaissance education were: (i) the 
The weak- tendency of humanistic training to degenerate into formalism, (2) the 
failure to recognize the sciences, and (3) its aristocratic nature. European 
education education in general did not overcome these faults until the late nine- 
teenth century. 
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M NATIONALISM AND THE PROTESTANT 
REVOLT 

1. THE EARLY HISTORY OF NATIONALISM 

O F ALL the characteristics by which men today are divided into 
different groups, none is so important as nationality. It takes 
precedence over race, religion, occupation, and economic status, 
and is the supreme loyalty of the present. 

This was not always so. In primitive times men belonged to the clan 
The foci or tribe, and gave it their undivided allegiance. As society advanced, the 
*loyahiS -Archaic kingdoms and the Ancient military empires claimed the obedi- 
ence of their subjects but did not succeed in arousing any great degree of 
popular sentiment for what they represented. They were too large, and 
communication was not sufficiently developed, to create a feeling of unity 
among their subjects. Likewise, the bulk of the population had little or 
no active role in government. The Classical city-states, however, were 
compact enough to instill in their citizens a feeling of unity. In addition, 
the growth of democratic institutions enabled a large number of people 
to strengthen their feeling for the state by actually participating in its 
affairs. Consequently, patriotism flourished, and what might be called 
nationalism on a small scale came into being. Rome’s failure satisfactorily 
to transform the city-state into a world empire brought the Classical world 
to an end, and feudal decentralization ensued. During the Middle Ages, 
: 598 
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three institutions and the dominant social classes claimed the loyalty of 
Western man; the Church, the Empire, the local (feudal) community 
(which might be a manor, an abbey, a town, or a small region), and the 
clergy and nobility. The feudal monarchs, such as the kings of France 
and England, demanded little of the masses, being content to get as 
much obedience as they could from their noble vassals. The prime 
allegiance of men during these centuries was to the Church. 

As the monarchs increased their control over their lords by building 
more strongly centralized governments, forces conducive to the creation The 
oi national sentiment came into being. As already indicated, political 
centralization proceeded rapidly after 1200. The development of common sentiment 
ideas, improvements in communication, expansion of commerce, and the 
rise of vernacular literatures, stimulated the growth of national feeling. 

The invention of printing facilitated the spread of ideas and the for- 
mation of a common culture within each of the great territorial divisions 
of Western Europe. Wars like those of the Christians against the Moors 
in the Spanish Peninsula and the Hundred Years’ conflict between Eng- 
land and France, created heroes of a new type around whom national 
traditions rapidly formed, and thus helped to crystallize national senti- 
ment. By the middle of the sixteenth century, the national state was in 
existence, and a hundred years later it was quite definitely established in 
Europe. Under such conditions, modern nationalism was born. 

I. The Nature of Nationalism 

Nationalism is above all a group feeling. According to Professor Toyn- 
bee, it “may be defined (negatively but not inaccurately) as a spirit which The ele- 
makes people feel and act and think about a part of any given society “ “ijjm 
as though it were the whole of that society.’’ ^ By it the nation is substi- 
tuted for mankind. Its essential elements are: (i) The group spirit (gre- . 
gariousness), apparently inherent in humanity, which first manifested 
itself in tribalism and today is evident not only in the group’s striving for 
unity, but also in its opposition to strangers, jealousy of other groups, 
and aggressive attempts to advance its own interests. (2) The possession 
of a common language, literature, and historical traditions, and of com- 
mon customs and values. This, the cultural basis of nationalism, intensi- 
fies group consciousness. (3) Patriotism, which is essentially love of one’s 
native land and all it stands for. This implies the existence of a mother- 
land in whose defense citizens are willing to die and with, which they 
can identify their memories and longings. (4) The political independence 
of the group, its freedom from all superior claims, both ecclesiastical and 
secular. In this, the political aspect of nationalism, there has been a 
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steady growth as monarchical governments have given way to democra- 
cies. (5) The economic aspirations of the group, which aim to aggrandize 
its members at the expense of the world at large, especially of other 
national groups. 

Nationalism in its full form is thus a complex of cultural, political, 
and economic elements. In the contemporary age, it has been closely asso- 
ciated with democracy and industrialism, which have greatly helped to 
build the present national states. It is opposed to the imperial ideal, as 
represented, for example, by the Medieval Empire, and to the inde- 
pendence of the local political unit. Because it is aggressive and has 
developed out of the conflict between rival claimants for the groups’ 
allegiances, it is identified with militarism. Dtilce et decorum est pro 
patria mori (It is sweet and fitting to die for one’s country) . Above all, 
nationalism is egocentric and will permit no rival to its claims. Hence it 
is for the most part secular, and demands that the Church shall at all 
times be subservient to the State. 

It must be clearly understood that nationalism developed slowly and 
scarcely existed in the early centuries of the modern period. In the period 
of transition from medievalism to modernity, it was only taking form. 
Before it could arrive at the stage that we have just described, it needed 
the assistance of democracy and the advances in communication and 
transportation contributed by the Industrial Revolution. The period of 
transition, however, did see the creation of the national state in its first 
incomplete form, and to that we now turn our attention. 

a. The Origins of the National State 
The medieval Western world was organized along two disparate lines : 
Funda- (i) a multitude of local units, each relatively self-sufficient and autono- 
sociaUif- (^) ^ shigl^ Christian Church which possessed a high degree of 

fcrencesbe- unity. By the modern age the condidons were reversed; a small number 
highly organized national states had appeared, and the unity of Chris- 
aiidthe teudom was broken. This transformation took place between 1500 and 
"world ^^5°' the rise of the national state, which formed the 

basis of these changes, was merely a continuation of the process that 
produced the decline of feudalism,^ a process strengthened at all points 
by the social and cultural forces of the age of transition. 

National centralizadon was strengthened by anything that weakened 
The weak- the nobles’ resistance to monarchical control. Such weakening resulted 
'"'Tudal ^hectly from the destructive effects of the Black Death and the wars of 
control the late medieval period. Indirectly it was due to the growth of central ad- 
ministration in each major state, the supplanting of the nobility in that 
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administration by officials drawn from the Church and the middle class, 
and by a whole series of cultural innovations. A theory of secular absolu- 
tism, which drew heavily upon the principles of Roman law, was formu- 
lated. Royal institutions of a parliamentary nature brought to the sup- 
port of the monarchs an organization of representative social classes 
which he could control. The marked increase of money made regular 
taxation possible and enabled the monarchs to supplant the feudal levies 
with hired professional soldiers. Gunpowder (introduced in the thirteenth 
century) and firearms (used increasingly in the next three centuries) 
remained virtually a monarchical monopoly and gave the royal armies 
an overwhelming advantage in the struggle with the nobility. 

By the end of the fifteenth century, feudal decentralization through- 
out the greater part of Western Europe had helped to usher in the Thcprog- 
national state. Spain, Portugal, France, England, Scotland, Denmark, 
and Norway, all had attained a reasonable degree of political unity, by 1500 
Germany and Italy, on the other hand, still suffered from weaknesses 
produced by the struggle between Emperor and Pope, and were several 
centuries removed from national unification. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Holland, Prussia, 

Poland, Sweden, and Russia became nationalized, and the countries Monarchical 
named above strengthened their national solidarity. In every instance 
(except Holland) leadership was taken by the monarchs, who claimed early na- 
absolute powers and were recognized by their subjects as rulers by divine 
right. The monarchs (except in Spain and Portugal) increased their 
powers by virtue of the Commercial Revolution,^ the Protestant Revolt, “ 
and the loyal support of the middle class. During this period, and for 
some time after, national sentiment was identified with loyalty to the 
ruling house. By the Treaty of Westphalia of 1648, the modern Euro- 
pean state system was firmly established and the critical period in the 
growth of the national state was brought to an end. 

The new states were more than governmental organizations. There 
had come into existence during the period under review a group of Thcap- 
distinct cultures in Western Europe, each possessing its own language, 
literature, customs, and historical traditions. With these cultures the new cultures 
monarchical governments became more or less closely identified. Thus, 
although nationalism had not attained the political intensity it reached 
during the .nineteenth century, it was reasonably w'ell identified with 
actual political units by 1650. The two phenomena — nationalism and the 
absolute state — strengthened each other and developed side by side. 

The balance of this section will deal with the growth of the national 

^ See pp. 636-650. 

2 See pp. 613-629. 
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state in the several regions of Western Europe that W'ere of outstanding 
importance in early modern times. 

Spain 

The drive to free the Spanish Peninsula from the Moors began in 
Expulsion the latter part of the eleventh century and was vigorously maintained for 
: the Moors hundred years.^ The native Christians of the peninsula were assisted 
by knights and military orders from all over Europe, for the wars against 
the Moors were regarded as a crusade. 

By the end of the thirteenth century, the Moorish dominion had been 
The early reduced to the small kingdom of Granada; the rest of the peninsula 
*"*'Ttates divided between four Christian states. The largest of these was the 
kingdom of Leon and Castile, in the center of the peninsula. It was 
followed in order of size by Portugal in the west, Aragon in the east, 
and Navarre, astride the Pyrenees, in the north. Except for the period 
from 1580 to 1640, Portugal remained independent of the other states, 
and at no time did it fuse with the Spanish kingdoms to form a single 
national grouping. 

The turning point in the history of the Spanish national state was the 
Theunifi- joittt reign of Ferdinand of Aragon (1479-1516) and Isabella of Leon 
Castile (1474-1504). Their marriage in 1469 united all of Spain 
except Granada and Navarre. They conquered Granada in 1492, and 
all of Navarre on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees in 1512. Although 
Aragon was relatively quiet at their accession, Leon and Castile, which 
comprised the greater part of their joint realm, was racked by the 
quarrels of an unrestrained nobility and weakened by the extensive 
powers of the great military orders which had come into existence during 
the Moorish wars. The new rulers rapidly put their house in order, sub- 
jugated nobles, ecclesiastics, and cities, and established a competent ad- 
ministrative system. By obtaining from the Pope the right to appoint 
special inquisitors, they used the Holy Inquisition to secure political as 
well as ecclesiastical uniformity. In addition, Ferdinand launched a 
vigorous foreign policy, and succeeded in making Spain dominant in 
the Mediterranean. 

By arranging wise marriages for their three daughters, Ferdinand and 
Isabella allied themselves with the ruling houses of Portugal, England, 
and the Holy Roman Empire. 

The dynastic ambitions of the Spanish rulers were furthest advanced 
by the marriage of their eldest daughter, Joanna, to Philip of Hapsburg, 
son of the Holy Roman Emperor and Mary, heiress to the Burgundian 

1 For medieval Spain, see pp. 410-4H. 
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realm. Charles V, son of Philip and Joanna, was born in the Netherlands 
in 1500 and to him passed all the Spanish, Austrian (Hapsburg), and 
Burgundian realms between 1504 and 1519. In addition, he was elected 
Holy Roman Emperor in 1519 and ruled that ancient but poorly organ- 
ized state until his abdication two years before his death in 1558. 

The responsibilities of governing simultaneously the Empire, the Low 
Countries, Burgundy, and the Austrian territories, as well as Spain, 
placed a heavy burden upon Charles and made it impossible for him 
to give full attention to the Spanish kingdom. To be sure, he turned 
over his Austrian lands to his younger brother, Ferdinand, who suc- 
ceeckcl him as Holy Roman Emperor, but regarded himself as belonging 
to the Low Countries rather than to Spain. The Protestant Revolt in 
Germany also distracted his attention, and the national development of 
Spain suffered thereby. Despite all this, Spain became under Charles the 
foremost European power, largely because of its remarkable success in 
colonial expansion. It retained that position until the seventeenth century. 

In 1556 the Emperor Charles V was succeeded as King of Spain by 
his son Philip II, whp ruled until his death in 1598. Philip was much 
more closely identified with Spanish affairs than his father had been, 
and his primary aim was to make Spain the dominant nation in Euro- 
pean politics. This he could do the more readily because, with the death 
of Charles V, the Hapsburg family was divided into two dynasties, the 
Spanish and the Austrian, and the rulers of Spain were thereafter rid 
of the non-Spanish problems that consumed so much of Charles V’s time. 
Philip II, a devout Catholic, devoted himself to the restoration of the 
Church to its pre-Reforma{ion status, and sought to make Spain the 
leading proponent of Catholicism in Europe. 

Under Philip, royal power veered towards absolutism. By skillful 
manipulation he deprived the Cortes of its control of national finances 
and reduced the nobles to the status of courtiers. Administration was 
overcentralized and bureaucratic, Philip’s nationalism actually disrupted 
rather than integrated the Spanish Empire, for in 1568 the Dutch, led 
by William the Silent, broke into revolt against his oppressive measures. 
The resultant national state of the United Netherlands declared its inde- 
pendence in 1581 and was recognized by the European powers at West- 
phalia in 1648. Philip’s rivalry with England, born partly of nationalistic 
motives and partly of hatred for Protestantism, resulted in the defeat of 
the Armada in 1588 and the rise of England as a maritime power. 

In the half-century following Philip’s death Spain declined rapidly. 
Philip, by his excessive expenditures and his failure to control the wealth 
pouring in from the colonies, left an empty treasury to his successor. 
Thereafter Spain was chronically bankrupt, and the government was 
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MAP 48. THE HAPSBURG DOMINIONS IN EUROPE UNDER CHARLES V (1515-1556) 

Inheriting Spain and the South Italian lands from his mother (daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella) and the Austrian and Burgundian lands from his 
father (son of Maximilian of Austria and Mary of Burgundy), Charles 
became master of all the German states by his election as Holy Roman 
Emperor in 1519. In addition, he controlled the extensive Spanish dominions 
overseas 

constantly embarrassed in domestic and foreign affairs. The revolution 
in European prices, due to the increase of the gold and silver supply 
from the New World in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
affected Spain more severely than any other Western country. After 1598, 
Spain was more or less constantly at war with France, Holland, England, 
or a combination of these and other powers. Furthermore, it was com 
tinually racked by rebellions at home. Portugal, for example, regained 
her independence in 1640. Unwise measures, such as the expulsion of 
the Moriscos (the Christianized Moors of Spain) in 1609, and the deliber- 
ate refusal of the government to foster, a native commercial and industrial 
class, robbed Spain of the opportunity of becoming a leading European 
state. By the middle of the seventeenth century, accordingly, Spain had 
become a second-rate power, despite its extraordinary opportunities for 
capitalizing on its colonial wealth. Centralization, in this particular in- 
stance, had failed to produce lasting benefits. 
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Portugal 

The kingdom of Portugal arose from the same circumstances that 
produced Spain. A fief of Castile in 1095, it secured its independence in The origins 
1140 and thereafter was free from Spanish control. Although closely 
related to the Spaniards in language, racial mixture, and customs, the 
Portuguese became a .separate nation during the closing period of the 
Middle Ages. 

Portugal was both smaller and more unified than Spain. During the 
late fifteenth and early sixteenth century, its rulers attained a considerable The 
degree of absolutism at the expense of the nobility and bourgeoisie, po^ugulc 
Portugal’s leadership in the search for a water route to the Indies (ini- power 
tiated by Prince Henry the Navigator in 1415) and its success in creating 
an Eastern commercial empire between 1499 and 1517 put its royal 
family in a very secure position. Although Lisbon became for a while 
the leading commercial city of Europe, the small country overstrained 
its resources in the colonial movement and, like Spain, overregulated , 

trade and handled unwisely the new problems thus produced. It expelled 
the Jews in 1497 and the Marranos (the Christianized Moors of Portu- 
gal) in 1507, thus losing the ablest element of its middle class. Like 
Spain again, its treasury rapidly became bankrupt and its government 
corrupt. 

The failure of the ifiale line in 1580 enabled Spain to absorb Portugal 
and control its extensive colonial empire, which it held until Portugal’s The decline 
rebellion in 1640. By that time, however, the Dutch attacks upon the 
Portuguese colonies in the East had produced a colonial decline which 
matched the decay of Portuguese affairs at home. Both Portugal and 
Spain made the mistake of failing to develop sound national institutions, 
including a flourishing merchant and industrial class. They also frittered 
away the wealth obtained from their colonies. Neither Iberian state de- 
veloped capitalism to any considerable degree and so failed to profit from 
the Commercial Revolution which both had done so much to inaugurate. 

National unification and royal absolutism proved abortive in both in- 
stances. Portugal, like Spain, was a second-rate power after the Treaty 
of Westphalia. 

France 

At the end of the Middle Ages, Charles VIII (1483-1498) of France 
ruled a country that was fairly well centralized and had expanded to France 
approximately its present territorial limits. The nobility was by no Charles vm 
means completely stripped of political power and the provincial estates 
(parliaments) still functioned with some degree of efficiency, yet the 
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power of the king was incontestable in the state as a whole. Charles, 
seeking to strengthen the monarchy and enrich France at the same time, 
invaded Italy in 1494 in alliance with Ferdinand of Aragon. The prize 
was control of the great Italian cities and the kingdom of Naples. After 
a successful invasion, Charles and Ferdinand quarreled, a league between 
the Pope, the Emperor, Milan, Venice, and Spain was formed to oppose 
the French, and Charles lost most of his gains. During the next half- 
century the French rulers tried again and again to make good France’s 
claim to Italian dominion. 

Francis I (1515-1547), founder of the Valois dynasty, greatly increased 
the power of the Crown and at the same time wasted France’s resources 
in four inconclusive wars with Charles V of Spain. These wars arose 
frotn. the Italian problem and the dispute about the possession of the 
Duchy of Burgundy. Francis increased the control of the monarch over 
the clergy and reduced the powers of the provincial estates and the nobles 
in general. Like his predecessors for more than a century, he relied upon 
the support of the middle class and the towns. The centralizing move- 
ment which he inaugurated, however, died as a result of the religious 
and civil wars of the second half of the sixteenth century and the result- 
ant decline of monarchical power.. 

In 1562 the French Protestants (Huguenots), goaded by the restric- 
tions imposed by the Crown upon their freedom, openly engaged in 
rebellion. Thereafter, except for a few brief intervals of relative peace, 
France was racked by civil war until 1598. These wars, ostensibly be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants^ had a strong political cast, for the 
leaders on each side used them to weaken the power of the king. Thus, 
when internecine strife finally was ended by the accession of Henry IV, 
France was in a terribly weakened condition and the kingship was less 
powerful than it had been at the beginning of the century. 

Henry IV (1589-1610),' founder of the Bourbon dynasty, inaugurated 
the movement that created an .absolute national state. Henry won popu- 
lar support by military victories and, four years after his accession to 
the throne, by abjuring Protestantism. Assisted by his great minister, 
Sully, Henry began to build a strong dynastic state. A landmark of his 
reign was the Edict of Nantes (1598), which granted political rights 
but not complete religious freedom to the Huguenots. A compromise 
measure, it won for France the services of some of the most able middle- 
class citizens and went far to facilitate economic recovery. The support 
of the nobles was acquired by; judicious blandishments, and Sully intro- 
duced economy, diligence,' arid honesty as the guiding principles of the 
reformed administration. ; As: a result, the country was pacified and its 
enemies driven beyond its borders. Henry was assassinated just as his 
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reforms were first beginning to bear fruit, but the policies he inaugurated 
were continued by his successors and eventually helped France to become 
the leading European power. 

Henry’s son, Louis XIII (1610-1643), sdll a child at his accession. 

First under the direction of Louis’ mother and then under the guidance Louis xiii 
of Cardinal Richelieu, France advanced rapidly towards absolute mon- 
archy. The last meeting of the Estates-General (the French national absolutism 
parliament) before the French Revolution was held in 1614. Thereafter 
the king controlled national affairs without interference from any repre- 
sentative body. Under Richelieu, who was the real ruler from 1624 until 
1642, the nobility was completely stripped of political power and the king 
was made absolute. Upon Richelieu’s death, his place was taken by 
Mazarin, minister to the young Louis XIV. The Fronde, a revolt of the 
feudal lords (1648 until 1653), was the last attempt of the nobility to 
halt the growth of royal power. When it failed, the feudal system passed 
away as a political force in France. The fruits of the work of Henry, 

Sully, Richelieu, and Mazarin were appropriated by Loiiis XIV, in whose 
reign (1643-1715) France attained not only maximum centralization but 
also cultural primacy in Europe. 

Unlike Spain and Portugal, France did not boot the opportunities 
offered by colonial expansion. To be sure, it entered the field of com- France’s 
mercial and colonial enterprise much later than the Iberian states, yet 
it conserved the greater part of its gains and even learned to profit from 
the commercial and industrial weaknesses of its neighbors. By the middle 
of the seventeenth century, France was in a position to challenge the 
contenders for maritime and commercial supremacy and, through its 
Fluguenot population, made great strides in industry. Wars and dynastic 
marriages enabled it to strengthen its position among European states. 

Under Louis XIV, it took the place which Spain had held during the 
sixteenth century. National centralization and monarchical absolutism 
had been put to excellent use by the early Bourbons. 

England 

The English rulers of the late Middle Ages had done much to restrict 
the political powers of the nobility, and national unification had been The early 
advanced by the rise of Parliament and the Hundred Years’ War. Never- 
theless, it was not until the reign of Henry VII (1485-1509) that the 
feudal regime may be said to have ended and the monarchy to have 
been firmly established in England., , ' 

Henry, founder of the Tudor dynasty, was in an excellent position 
to consolidate the monarchy, for the Wars of the Roses (a conflict be- 
tween two rival noble houses with the throne as prize) had reduced 
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the number o£ nobles who might contest his power, and had created a 
real demand among the middle class for peace and order. Henry, by 
supplying firm government, secured the loyal support of the merchants 
and manufacturers. Through intensive taxation of the surviving nobility, 
the establishment of the arbitrary Court of the Star Chamber, and the 
encouragement of commerce, he restored the government’s finances and 
prepared the way for the prosperity of the sixteenth century. His son, 
Henry VIII (1509-1547), broke with the Papacy over the attempt to 
divorce his wife, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. In doing so, 
he inaugurated the Protestant Revolt in England and added a religious 
cast to English nationalism. After a stormy period under Mary Tudor 
(1553-1558), who remained a Catholic and, moreover, was married to 
Philip II of Spain, England recovered rapidly under Elizabeth, who 
reigned from 1558 to 1603. Elizabeth carefully retained the sympathy and 
appreciation of her subjects, but ruled with an iron hand. At her death, 
England was a highly centralized national state, political feudalism was 
dead, the Crown was fully supported by the middle class, and the coun- 
try’s prosperity compared favorably with that of any other European 
state. 

The expansion of commerce, the growth of the navy, regulation of 
commerce and industry, and the wise treatment of nonconformists 
(people who did not worship in the English national church), helped 
to strengthen the monarchy in the Tudor period. Henry VII had initiated 
oversea expansion by subsidizing John and Sebastian Cabot’s expedition 
across the Atlantic in 1497. English naval power was increased by Eliza- 
beth’s support of the freebooters who preyed on the Spanish trade and 
by Drake’s defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588. While Catholics and 
radical Protestants were denied many rights and privileges, their treat- 
ment was not severe enough to compel them to flee the country. These 
policies, supplemented by the poor laws, the statutes encouraging agricul- 
tural improvements, and governmental support of the new trading com- 
panies, increased English prosperity and favored the middle class. 

From the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, however, conflict arose be- 
tween the absolutist claims of the Crown and the desire of the middle 
class to control its own economic destiny. While rumblings of discontent 
were heard, there were no active clashes between Crown and Parliament 
under her rule. Elizabetli encouraged explorers and freebooters like 
Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins, and “split” with them the proceeds of 
their piracy. Fler policies in the main were favorable to the commercial 
interests. When the latter openly challenged the Queen in Parliament, 
she usually stalled for time and then graciously conceded their demands, 
if it seemed strategic to do so. 
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Thus by the end of the sixteenth century England had arrived at the 
status of a centralized national state. National unification had proceeded The nature 
along radically different lines from those of the other countries we have 
described. The monarch achieved absolute power as in Spain and France, unification 
but was never permitted to develop it to a point where it became a grave 
menace to popular liberties. In particular, the position of the business 
classes was strengthened rather than weakened by royal centralization, 

Holland 

During the Middle Ages the Low Countries, a region of commercial 
city-states, were organized in seventeen semi-independent provinces under The Low 
the rule of the Duke of Burgundy. In the early sixteenth century these 
provinces came into the possession of Spain as part of the legacy of Charles v 
Philip of Austria to his son Charles V. Each province had a local assem- 
bly, and the country as a whole a general assembly, the States-General. 

The commercial prosperity of the Low Countries was increased by their 
share in the profits of the Commercial Revolution of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Under Charles V, who regarded himself as a Lowlander, the prov- 
inces enjoyed reasonable freedom, even though the Protestant Revolt 
spread rapidly there. 

The ruling class in the provinces consisted of wealthy merchants and 
manufacturers. The landed nobles, who were both numerous and wealthy. Rule by 
generally recognized the importance of trade and placed few serious 
obstacles in the path of the merchants. The government was republican, 
no traces of monarchy having as yet appeared. 

Philip II, who had no love for the people of the Netherlands (as the 
Low Countries were now called), attempted to coerce them in three ways. The policies 
First, he sought to crush Protestantism by instituting a provincial inqui- 
sition on the Spanish model. Secondly, he deprived the provinces and 
the cities of their ti-aditional rights and put over them autocratic Spanish 
governors. Thirdly, he greatly increased the taxes in an effort to make 
the Netherlands more profitable to the Spanish Empire. 

Philip’s innovations induced rebellion in all seventeen provinces in 
1568. William, Prince of Orange, known as the Silent, became the leader william the 
of the rebels. A member of the aristocracy, he was converted to Protes- 
tantism and sought to ally the entire population of the Netherlands, both Spain 
Protestant and Catholic, against Spain. In this he was at first largely 
successful. 

The revolt created a fervent Dutch nationalism. In 1579, after Ant- 
werp’s commercial supremacy had been destroyed by the war, the ten The division 
southern provinces became reconciled to Spain. They remained under cVumHes''' 
Hapsburg rule for over two hundred years, and eventually formed the 
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country of Belgium (in the early nineteenth century) . The seven northern 
provinces prosecuted the war with greater determination, and by 1609 
obtained what was tantamount to independence. This independence was 
not officially recognized, however, until the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648. 

The newly established state of the United Netherlands continued to 
Trends use the republican institutions it had adopted during the rebellion. The 
monarchy government consisted of a local assembly for each province, a general 
in the assembly (the States-General) for the country as a whole, and an execti- 
Netheriands officer, the Stadholder. In the early seventeenth century, the office 
of Stadholder became hereditary in the family of William the Silent (the 
House of Orange) and there was a decided trend towards monarchy. 
For the most part, the government of the Netherlands functioned with- 
The growth out grave difficulties. At no time did the menace of political absolutism 
nadwhilism become strong. While Dutch nationalism was to some extent weakened 
by the lack of a centralizing institution, such as the Tudor kingship in 
England, other forces more than compensated for it. The struggle against 
Spain and the commercial expansion and wars of the seventeenth cen- 
tury united the people and provided achievements and traditions around 
which national feeling might revolve. 

The Dutch revolt was the signal for the creation of a strong navy and 
Colonial an attack upon the Spanish colonial possessions (which after 1580 in- 
expansion Portuguese Empire). During the first half of the seventeenth 

century, Dutch expansion was rapid, especially in the East Indies, 
although colonies were planted elsewhere, as at New Amsterdam in 
America. The profits of this commerce, plus the proceeds from the in- 
dustries it stimulated, made Holland one of the foremost countries of 
Western Europe, and a rival of France and England in the struggle for 
commercial supremacy, Amsterdam became the chief money market in 
Europe. 

This chapter of Dutch history ended with defeat in the two naval 
Results of wars with. England (1652-1654 and 1665-1667) and the accession of Wil- 
lucrgcr with ^^1111 of Orange to the English throne in 1689. Like England and France, 
England Holland profited enormously (especially in the economic field) from her 
emergence as a national state. 

•Except for Italy and Germany, nationalism made some progress in the 
Nationalism other Countries of Western Europe in the century and a half before the 
EuropVan Peace of Westphalia. In no instance, however, was progress as great or 
countries its commercial results as profitable as in England, France, or Holland. 
Because the accounts of the rise of Prussia and Russia as national states 
belong to the history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, we 
shall postpone them to a later chapter.^ It must be understood, however, 


r See pp. 693-698. 
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that Prussia and Russia arose from the same complex of forces and con- 
ditions that produced their predecessors, 

3. The New Political Theory 

The marked changes in European social and political organization 
between 1300 and 1600 produced comparable developments in political 
theory. Characteristic of the attack upon the medieval synthesis was the 
attempt to overthrow the doctrine of the Church’s supremacy over the 
State, buttressed by arguments drawn from Roman law with its assump- 
tion of the sovereignty of the State. 

Two early advocates of the absolute power of the State were Pierre 
Dubois (1255-1321) and Marsiglio of Padua (1270-1342). The latter’s 
Defensor pacts argued that social organization is necessary to carry on 
the co-operative activities required for group existence and human com- 
fort. By proving that unregulated society is apt to degenerate into anarchy, 
Marsiglio demonstrated that civil order is indispensable. According to 
him, political authority is merely delegated to the ruler by the people, 
in whose hands sovereign power reposes. Thus Marsiglio was the first 
outstanding defender of popular sovereignty— one of the leading dogmas 
of modern political theory. By separating politics from theology, he took 
a step towards Machiavelli’s separation of politics from ethics. 

Other thinkers of the age of transition advanced the theory that gov- 
ernment originated through a social contract, and argued that repre- 
sentative government is the most satisfactory form of political organiza- 
tion. Outstanding among this group were Nicholas of Cusa (1401-1464), 
Aeneas Sylvius (1405-1464), and the Spaniard Juan de Mariana (1535- 
1625). In his De rege et regis instituthne (1605) Mariana declared that 
men lived originally as animals, uncontrolled by authority and guided 
only by instinct, but free from the greed and immoralities of civilized 
society. Increasing wants, the prolonged infancy of human offspring, and 
the weakness of the individual outside the group, however, all combined 
to create, by means of a compact, civil society and orderly government. 
In the writings of these men are the origins of the social contract theory 
that was so popular during the eighteenth century and played so im- 
portant a role in the middle-class revolutions of that time. 

The most influential political theorist of the Renaissance was Niccolo 
Machiavelli (1469-1527). He advanced beyond Plato and Aristotle in 
divorcing politics from ethics, and offered one of the most acute analyses 
of human nature in early modern political philosophy. He assumed that 
self-interest and insatiable desire are roan’s ruling passions, and further 
maintained that personal prestige and material wealth are amply spffi- 
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cient to satisfy these desires, in so far as satisfaction is possible. There 
was no theology in his political theory. 

In his Prince and Discourses — the latter is less familiar, but by far 
more profound — Machiavelli logically deduced from his realistic views of 
human nature the methods that a successful ruler of a monarchy and 
of a republic, respectively, should follow. The Prince was a penetrating 
study of political leadership. Machiavelli took the position that the end 
justifies the means, and that whatever works is right. He thus effectively 
separated political theory from the ethical concepts that had colored it 
for centuries. In the Discourses he outlined with equal candor the policies 
which the rulers of a successful and expanding republic should follow; 
here he dealt most thoroughly with the problems of social relationships 
and political processes. 

Further, he suggested something like a theory of social dynamics. 
Machiavelli criticized the ideal of social stability as expressed by Plato 
and Aristotle and held that a state must either expand or decay. Finally, 
he took social philosophy out of the realm of abstract speculation and 
placed it on the firm foundation of historical induction. 

In spite of these advances, Machiavelli’s analysis of society was funda- 
mentally unsound. His works were more nearly handbooks of political 
methods for a self-seeking despot or an imperialistic republic than systems 
of social or political dieory. They enjoyed wide popularity, however, and 
had considerable influence upon practical politics. 

The doctrine of the absolute power of the State received full and 
resolute treatment in the Six Boo\s Concerning the Commonwealth by 
the French publicist Jean Bodin (1530-1596). Society, according to Bodin, 
began with the family, but larger groups united because of man’s social 
instincts. The State, however, was formed by war and conquest, through 
-which absolute power was established over the conquered. The State 
possesses sovereign power, which Bodin defined as “the supreme power 
in a state, unrestrained by law.” This theory of sovereignty was later 
elaborated and has had wide popularity in the modern era. 

During the period of the rise of absolute monarchs (sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries), the idea of rule by divine right was gradually 
applied to the position of the secular kings. During the Middle Ages 
it had been very popular, and was put to its best use in justifying the 
position of the Papacy. Now, when the conflict was raging between the 
Church and the State, it was applied by the secular rulers to exclude the 
claims of the Church. 

Various expressions of the theory of divine right were put forward. 
In the first half of the seventeenth century. Sir Robert Filmer in his 
PflirimAa defended Stuart absolutism, arguing , that God had bestowed 
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absolute paternal powers upon kings through His arrangements with 
Adam. James I himself wrote learnedly on behalf of the divine right of 
monarchs. At the close of the seventeenth century an eminent French 
philosopher-theologian, Bossuet, also supported the idea that citizens 
should honor their king with the same blind obedience that children 
theoretically accord their parents. 

The theory of divine kingship helped to capture for the national state 
the popular awe which had earlier been attached to the semi-spiritual 
sway of the medieval Church and Empire. Thus, provided with these 
theories— the divine right of kings, the secular absolutism of the State, 
and the concept of political sovereignty— the national state rapidly ad- 
vanced in power and prestige. 

The national state also gained respect and dignity through the growth 
of commerce and colonies, which greatly increased the range of problems 
that had to be settled by royal authorities. By the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the new political order was firmly established as the 
dominant form of political organization in the West. In the next stage 
of political development the middle class challenged the authority' and 
position of the absolute monarchs — a movement that began in England 
at approximately this time. 

II. THE PROTESTANT REVOLT 

The restlessness and resentment within the Roman Catholic Church 
in the later Middle Ages ^ came to a head in the Protestant Revolt, also 
called the Reformation, which ran its course from 1517 to 1648. The 
movement started as a reformation within the Church and ended in a 
revolution and secession from the Church. The latter was the inescapable 
result of the fiery character of Luther and the obstinacy and stupidity of 
the Catholic leaders in resisting even the more moderate reform pro- 
posals. The Protestant Revolt was accompanied by a movement within 
the Catholic Church, called the CathoUc Counter-Reformation. 

The belief, once widely held, that the Renaissance produced the Ref- 
ormation, is ill founded. Between humanism and Protestantism there 
was little intellectual affinity or generic relationship. Humanism in its 
intellectual aspects stimulated the cultivation of pagan learning; the 
Protestant Revolt promoted theological controversies about Christian 
doctrines. The most discernible relationship between the two was the 
fact that the Classical studies of some Protestant humanists aided them 
as religious controversialists. In addition, the secular individualism of 
the Renaissance encouraged the religious individualism of Protestantism. 

1 See pp. 559-566. 
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With most other phases of Protestantism humanism had little if any 
connection. 

Strictly speaking, humanism on the one hand, and Lutheranism and 
Humanism Calvinism on the other, were fundamentally opposed, at least on one 
estantism point. Humanism was, at least incidentally, a moderate rebellion against 
the otherworldliness of Scholastic Christianity. The Protestant Revolt, 
however, brought an all-pervading revival of supernaturalism, even of 
diabolism and witchcraft. It is true, of course', that many humanists 
Avere critics of ecclesiastical abuses, but with few exceptions they were 
loyal Catholics and merely wished to reform the Church. Clearly, 
humanism did not promote the spirit of tire Reformation. In fact, the 
cult of humanity and beauty that the Renaissance nourished was sup- 
pressed by the austere reign of Protestantism. 

I. General Origins 

Like all great historical movement.s, the Protestant Revolt, which dis- 
Eackground rupted Western Christendom and led to the appearance of national 
Protestant churchcs and ultimately of many Christian sects, was the product of 
Revolt complex forces. It was in no sense, however, a purely religious movement, 
nor the result of conditions peculiar to the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. In many respects it was the culmination of tendencies going fat- 
back into the Middle Ages. 

In its spiritual phase the Protestant Revolt involved the acceptance of 
Spiiitaiil a new theology and the rejection of the Catholic Church as the sole 
'""'aspects oi instrument of salvation. In its material aspects the movement was pri- 

thc Revolt marily : (i) the culmination of a critical attitude towards the tremendous 

material wealth of die Church and the economic advantages it enjoyed, 
and ( 2 ) a clash between the national state and medieval religious insti- 
tudons. The latter aspect cannot be overemphasized. 

The Catholic Church of the Pligh Middle , Ages, as we have seen,’^ 

The was an institution with such imposing secular powers that it can best 

CW-Hs described as an international state. It had a monarch in the Pope and 
an interna- a bureaucracy in its hierarchy of officials. It possessed legislative assem- 
tiona state administrative officials. It could compel 

obedience to its laws, had prisons for offenders, and even pronounced 
death sentences. It was a great landowner, though its wealth was not 
limited to land alone. Its income consisted also of contributions that were 
not voluntary in nature. Its relations with secular governments were 
those of one sovereign power with another. It treated principalities 
and even kingdoms as fiefs, clairned that the power of the Pope, as the 

iSee pp. 4S8-474.: 
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representative of God on earth, was without limit, and that royal or 
civil authority was subject to Papal control. The Church, in short, not 
only performed many of the functions of the modern state; it possessed 
powers which made it a superstate as well. 

As long as secular rulers had relatively little power and feudalism was 
still strong, the Holy See could enforce its claims of unlimited jurisdic- 
tion. But with the growth of the national state and the consolidation of 
secular authority, the friction between Church and State took a critical 
turn. Even the most pious rulers resolved that the Church should not 
interfere in the internal affairs of their realms. In addition to this funda- 
mental problem, there were three seeondary causes of friction: (i) the 
conflicting jurisdictions of the secular and ecclesiastical courts, and the 
extent to which the Roman Curia could hear appealed cases; (2) taxation 
of clerical property by the national monarch; and (3) the control of 
ecclesiastical patronage. Regarding the last, it should be noted that the 
Papacy claimed the right to fill vacant bishoprics and other posts in 
complete disregard of the nominations of secular rulers and lay founders 
and patrons. This, of course, threatened the authority of the Crown, and 
robbed it of valuable supporters. Further, since the Papacy established a 
scale of prices for these ofSces, from which it secured considerable reve- 
nue, the fees of nominees drained the states of a great deal of wealth. 

Signal proof of the growth of national sentiment is found in the extent 
to which the universal Church had become nationalized before 1517. 
National churches were in the making before Luther appeared on the 
scene. In England, for example, the withdrawal of land from civil juris- 
diction by giving it to the Church was forbidden during the fourteenth 
century (by the mortmain statutes), the Pope could not appoint nomi- 
nees to benefices, appeal could not be made from English courts to Rome, 
and Papal bulls and edicts could not be published without permission of 
the Crown. In France the Pope was almost stripped of the power of 
appointments, the raising of revenues, and civil jurisdiction by the Prag- 
matic Sanction of Bourges of 1438. Similar gains were made by thfe 
Spanish monarchy. Even in Italy, where national unity did not exist, 
Marsiglio of Padua demanded the extension of civil government at the 
expense of the Papacy. In the German states, where national conscious- 
ness was manifest but no central government had appeared, a strong 
antipapal (and even anticlerical) movement arose during the fifteenth 
century. It is significant that Charles V, later the vigorous opponent of 
the Protestants, declared when he ascended the throne in 1519 that no 
German would be tried in Rome without first being tried in Germany, 
a policy that accounts for Luther’s trial in his native land. In short, secular 
rulers before the actual outbreak of the Protestant Revolt had success- 
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fully contested the Papacy’s claim to unlimited power and had secured 
considerable jurisdiction over the ecclesiastical organization within their 
realms. A major reason why the Protestant Revolt occurred first in Ger- 
many was that this decentralized state was not strong enough to curb 
the pretensions and exactions of the Church as successfully as the more 
unified nations. Also, ecclesiastical abuses were more flagrant in the 
Germanics than in the other states. 

The Church was also attacked because it claimed exclusive authority 
to dispense eternal punishments and rewards. Members of the clergy 
assumed special powers which distinguished them from laymen, and 
the Church regarded itself as the sole intermediary between man and 
God. Further, the moral character of the individual members of the 
clergy in no way affected, it was held, their unique spiritual power. These 
claims aroused increasing criticism and opposition. 

The abuses from which the Church suffered in the late Middle Ages 
certainly prepared the way for the Reformation. Nevertheless, they must 
not be exaggerated, nor regarded as a fundamental cause of the revolt, 
but rather as a means of providing opponents with powerful weapons. 
Broadly speaking, the corruption of the Church centered around finan- 
cial matters or clerical morals. The incredibly low moral standards of the 
Renaissance Popes need not be described. It is sufficient to note that their 
mode of life, with some exceptions, repudiated every Christian ideal, and 
that with Alexander VI (1492-1503) crime became a skillful art. In gen- 
eral, however, the morals of the clergy as a whole were probably no 
worse in 1500 than they had been for many centuries. 

The most common financial abuses involved the sale of offices 
(simony), of justice, pardons, and dispensations, and the exaction of 
high fees for administering the sacraments. The Papacy collected huge 
sums from the clergy in the form of annates (part of the first year’s 
revenues from a benefice). Offices often were not filled on the death of 
their occupants, the Papacy meanwhile collecting their stipends. Financial 
difficulties led the Papacy into the wide sale of indulgences, dispensations 
(originating during the Crusades) by which the Pope remitted, both 
for this world and for Purgatory, the temporal penalties of sin. By the 
fourteenth century indulgences were granted for money, and in the 
next century the remission of penalties in Purgatory was extended to 
the dead. It was the sale of indulgences that particularly aroused Luther’s 
ire, and the circumstances surrounding this practice in Germany at that 
time are worth noting, for they illustrate clearly the economic abuses 
within the Church. Albert of Brandenburg bought the archbishopric of 
Mainz from the Pope for the sum of 30,000 ducats, which he borrowed 
from the Fuggers, the great banking house. In order to repay the loan. 
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he then secured from the Pope a monopoly on the sale of indulgences in 
certain parts of Germany, including Thuringia and Saxony. It is signifi- 
cant that the salesman of indulgences for the Archbishop, Johann Tetzel, 
was accompanied by a representative of the Fuggers. 

Because of its corruption and worldliness, the immorality of its clergy, 
its theory of salvadon, and the Papal claims to absolute spiritual and 
temporal power, the Church had long been under fire. Among its critics 
had been the Albigenses and Waldenses, John Wycliffc, the Lollards, 
and John Hus,^ and also a large group of humanists, including Lorenzo 
Valla, John Colet, John Reuchlin, Ulrich von Hutten, and Desiderius 
Erasmus. 

Among the critics of the Church, but not falling into any of these 
groups, were a number of German mysdes of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries whose ideas profoundly influenced Luther. Johannes (Meister) 
Eckhart (1260-1327) and his two disciples, Heinrich Suso (1300-1366) 
and Johann Tauler (about 1300-1361), were the most important. They 
rejected the mechanical scheme of salvation through sacraments, and 
insisted upon a personal substitute. In their view, there could be no in- 
termediary between the believer and God. They advanced the idea of 
the union of the soul with the Deity, spoke of immediate , communion 
with God through prayer, and emphasized transcendental love of God. 
This kind of Christianity was an extremely individual matter and, al- 
though groups of the mystics gathered to pray, they did not organize 
a mass movement to agitate for reform. Other regions besides Germany 
produced mystics, whose general approach to religion was manifested 
in such works as The Imitation of Christ of Thomas a Kempis (about 
1380-1471). It may be observed in this connection that the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries were marked by increasing piety, expressed not 
only by individuals but by the masses as well. Indeed, the Reformation 
was a religious age. 

The economic nature of the age offers another key to the understand- 
ing of the Protestant Revolt. The major economic changes of the last 
centuries of the Middle Ages, and later the consequences of oversea ex- 
pansion, had remade Europe economically. A money economy and the 
first stages of a capitalist economy had appeared, and an urban middle 
class with ideals and interests that clashed with those of the medieval 
Church had taken form. The growing complexity of economic life and 
its constantly expanding scope conflicted with the ideology of the School- 
men. There was sharp antagonism between the growing acquisitive spirit 
of the age and Church law and ideals (though not Christian practice). 

1 See pp. 562-563. 
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The middle class, for example, could not tolerate the Church’s opposition 
to interest-taking; it cried out against the drain of wealth into Italy in the 
form of taxes and payments for offices; and it also looked with disfavor 
upon the possessions and economic privileges of the Church. Both the 
bourgeoisie and the lay princes cast covetous eyes upon ecclesiastical 
property. 

These elements of discontent are best observed in Germany. There 
the petty nobility (the knights) was’faced with ruin because of the chang- 
ing social and economic conditions. Its main occupation, private warfare, 
had been declared illegal in 1495. It is no wonder that the knights saw 
a way out of their difficulties in the possible expropriation of Church 
lands. Countless evidenees of discontent with the Church and its monastic 
institutions appeared in the towns. The va.st wealth owned by the Church 
was needed for the expansion of commercial enterprise. The Church 
restricted credit through its heavy taxation and the disposal of its rev- 
enues. There were other grievances also. The claim of the monastic 
orders and the clergy in general that their property, manufactured goods, 
and foodstuffs should not be taxed was stoutly opposed by the towns. 

No less discontented were the country people, who railed against both 
secular and clerical lords. From about 1400, the peasantry objected sharply 
to the extortions of the clergy. This was not a protest against religion, 
however, as the strongly religious nature of the peasant movements of 
the time indicates. Between 1493 and the opening of the Lutheran re- 
volt, the peasants in southern Germany and Switzerland were in almost 
constant rebellion. These movements were by no means due only to 
Church tithes, fines, and other exactions. The basic cause seems to have 
been the burden laid upon the peasantry by the attempts of the secular 
and ecclesiastical lords to enforce their customary rights, broaden mano- 
rial administration, and create large estates by encroaching on common 
land. The increasing use of infantry, recruited from peasants and artisans, 
probably made the lower classes less submissive to their lords. Further- 
more, between 1490 and 1510 there were in Germany no less than eight 
very poor crop years which increased the peasants’ misery. 

In general, then, the basic causes of the Protestant Revolt may be sum- 
marized as numerous, varied, and of long standing. Many went far back 
into the Middle Ages. One group arose from the nature of the Church, 
another from the character of the age of transition, and a' third from the 
way in which the Church failed to fit into the changing society of the 
new age. , , 
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2. Immediate Causes 

Apart from the personal character of Martin Luther, the immediate 
causes of the Protestant Revolt may be found in the religious conditions The 
of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. Ecclesiastical pomp 
and ceremony had increased with the growing wealth and worldliness about 1500 
of the Renaissance. Pilgrimages to holy places were encouraged and 
celebrated in striking fashion. A wave of expensive church building 
swept over Western Europe. A great interest developed in the collection 
and adoration of sacred relics associated with New Testament figures 
and medieval saints. Moreover, the idea that the faithful Christian could 
store up a treasury of good W'orks by rites, ceremonies, pilgrimages, 
church building, and the veneration of relics, was assiduously cultivated. 

As a result of the heavy expenses arising from surge of ecclesiastical 
display and church building, the financial burdens of the laity became 
unusually oppressive. In addition to the ordinary taxes and levies, there 
was a marked increase in the sale of indulgences. 

These developments were deplorable to many good Christians of the 
time. Ascetic and mystical individuals recoiled from the growing world- Popular 
liness of the Renaissance Church. Some repudiated the doctrine of salva- “o chm-S 
tion through good works and turned to St. Paul’s defense of salvation practices 
by faith. The German humanists, who cultivated Classical and Biblical 
scholarship, developed an antipathy to the finespun Scholastic theology. 

Both the secular princes and their subjects deeply resented the mounting 
ecclesiastical exactions. The middle class, in the midst of the expansion 
of trade and industry that followed the middle of the fifteenth century, 
was irritated by the restrictions upon its economic freedom embodied in 
the doctrines of the Church and the tenets of canon law. For these and 
lesser reasons, any vigorous protest against conditions in the Roman 
Catholic Church was likely to receive enthusiastic support from large 
numbers of people, especially in Northern Europe. 

At first devout Christians desired nothing more than to induce the 
Church to eradicate of its own accord what they regarded as its major Erasmus’ 
evils. They did not in any way countenance the thought of violent action, the chweb 
Chief among this group was Erasmus, whose contributions to humanism 
we have already mentioned. In his Handbook of the Christian Knight 
(1503) he drew a sharp contrast between spiritual and institutional 
Christianity, the former resting upon personal piety and altruism, and 
the latter upon a multitude of formal and external rites and ceremonies. 

In his In Praise of Folly (1511) he directed urbane and gentle but telling 
satire against the superstitions of the Christian masses and the pedantry 
of Christian scholars. In his Familiar Colloquies (1518) he made the 
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superstitions, quasi-paganism, and pedantry of Roman Catholicism ridicu- 
lous simply by calmly describing it. Erasmus’ main thesis was that the 
“yoke of Christ” had been made heavy simply because of the formalism, 
ritualism, bureaucracy, and intolerance that had grown up around the 
simple teachings of the Savior. 

3. The Rebellion against the Church 

Rebellion within the Church was brought to a head by a German 
friar, Martin Luther, who was born in 1483. As a result of a prolonged 
and almost morbid religious experience, he became convinced that the 
Church was wrong in its emphasis upon salvation through good works, 
and that salvation should be secured primarily through the exercise of 
faith. In 1508 he became a lecturer and three years later professor in the 
University of Wittenberg, recently established by the Elector of Saxony, 
Frederick the Wise. In his teaching he openly attacked the Scholastic 
theology and espoused the doctrine of justification by faith. In these 
early days, however, he did not even remotely contemplate leading a 
violent rebellion against the Church. His activities developed into a 
revolution through the force of circumstance and the character of the 
leading personalities involved. 

The spark that set off the Protestant Revolt was a special drive in 
October, 1517, to sell indulgences in his neighborhood. In protest, Luther 
nailed his famous ninety-five theses (points for debate on the subject of 
indulgences) on a door of the church at Wittenberg. In doing this, he 
desired merely to provoke scholarly discussion of the validity of indul- 
gences, but his theses were translated into the vernacular and the psy- 
chology of the time combined with their disputatious character to arouse 
violent public excitement. Luther soon found that he had inaugurated 
a movement which grew by leaps and bounds. In the summer of 1519 
he engaged in a memorabk debate with a theologian named Johann Eck 
in Leipzig, an important intellectual center. Here Luther was forced to 
admit the similarity of his views to those of the reformer John Hus, who 
had been condemned by the Council of Constance a century earlier. From 
this time on, Luther’s theological radicalism became more pronounced 
and his attitude more compatible with open revolt against the Church. 
In 1520 he encouraged a German nationalistic rebellion against the 
Church by appealing to the German nobility (especially the princes) to 
purge the Church because the latter would not voluntarily reform itself. 
In retaliation, Luther was excommunicated in the autumn of 1520, and 
the young Floly Roman Emperor, Charles V, summoned him to the 
Diet of Worms. Luther was defiant when he faced the Diet, and the 
Emperor was compelled to declare him an outlaw from both Church and 
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State. As Luther left the Diet, early in 1521, he was seized by soldiers 
of the friendly Elector of Saxony and spirited away to the impregnable 
castle of the Wartburg, where he was protected for two years in defiance 
of both Pope and Emperor. While at the Wartburg, Luther made a 
German translation of the Bible, which helped greatly to arouse popular 
support for the Reformation in the Germanics. It was, incidentally, the 
first important work written in modern German. 

Luther succeeded, where Hus a century before had failed, because of 
the changes in economic and social conditions w'hich we have already Factors 
described. German nationalism had become more pronounced and the fo“Luthef’s 
German princes were seeking relief from the financial exploitation of success 
Rome. Moreover, the middle-class merchants and manufacturers had 
become more numerous and powerful and their policies were much more 
clearly drawn. They especially welcomed an opportunity to cloak their 
economic aspirations under the guise of a great moral and religious 
revolt. Therefore, instead of following Hus to a martyr’s grave, Luther 
became a national hero, who effected the first decisive split in Western 
Christendom. 

War broke out between the Roman Catholics and the followers of 
Luther (who were now called Protestants) in 1522, when Franz von Beginning 
Sickingen attacked the Archbishop of Treves. In view of the motives 
and ambitions involved, it was certain that war would not cease until 
the princes gained the right to control the religious life of their principali- 
ties. Their first notable success came in 1526, when the Diet of Speyer 
temporarily conceded each ruler this prerogative. A more notable victory 
was embodied in the Peace of Augsburg in 1555, which confirmed the 
right of each ruler to determine the religion of his state under the famous 
formula cuius regio, eius religio (to each region, its religion) . The 
princes, however, were not to be satisfied with less than complete sov- 
ereignty, which was not achieved until the conclusion of a long series 
of bloody religious and nationalistic wars. Finally, at the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648, the Treaty of Westphalia introduced the The 
principle of unlimited national sovereignty into European public law. 

During the century and a quarter which intervened, rapid strides were 
made in the organization of the new Lutheran Church. 

The Protestant Revolt quickly spread beyond Germany. In other areas 
its leaders might differ with Luther in matters of detail, but they espoused spread 
the same general doctrine of national independence in church organiza- pjotestant 
tion, justification by faith, and individualism in worship. Ulrich Zwingli Revolt 
(1484-1531) and John Calvin (1509-1564) led the revolt in Switzerland, 
from where it spread to France. In England the Protestants found a 
powerful ally in Henry VIII (1509-1547) • Henry had little sympathy with 
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Luther and once expressed a desire to hang him in person, but he ardently 
longed to divorce his Catholic wife, Catherine of Aragon. Partly because 
Charles V espoused Catherine’s cause, the Pope refused to annul Henry’s 
marriage, and Henry countered by ordering the secession of the English 
Church from Rome. He then set up an independent national organiza- 
tion, the Church of England. The struggle between Catholicism and 
Anglicanism (the English form of Protestantism) went on with varying 
fortunes until in 1689 the English people summoned a Protestant prince, 
William of Orange, to rule them. From that time on it was apparent 
that England would remain a Protestant state. In Scotland Protestant 
doctrines were more warmly adopted than in England. There the Prot- 
estants (for the most part of the Calvinist branch) were led by religious 
fanatics such as John Knox (about 1505-1572). Indeed, it was the Prot- 
estant enthusiasm of Scotland that played a crucial part in helping the 
radical Protestants of England to win a final and decisive victory over 
the Anglicans and English Catholics in the seventeenth century.^ 

The success of the Protestant Revolt in Northern Europe resulted in 
Growtli of the creation of a fairly' large number of independent sects during the 
*tant sects sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The most important were the Luther- 
ans, Calvinists (in several forms), and Anglicans, but others, such as 
the Baptists and Anabaptists, were by no means insignificant. Lutheran- 
ism spread from the northern German states into the Scandinavian 
countries.' Calvinism was diffused from Switzerland into France, where 
its followers were called Huguenots; into Scotland, where they were 
known as Presbyterians; into England, where they were called Puritans; 
and into other countries like Holland, where they organized the Re- 
formed Church. Anglicanism, which made the least departure from the 
form and beliefs of the Roman Church, was of course restricted to Eng- 
land. 

It was only natural that the aggressive attack launched by Luther and 
The his successors against the Roman Catholic Church should produce a 
Rcf^SSi vigoi'ous defensive reaction within that organization. This movement 
is known as the Catholic Counter-Reformation. The ancient dogmas of 
the Church were revived and reaffirmed by the Council of Trent, in 
session from 1545 until 1563. The worst abuses of the Church organiza- 
tion were eliminated, and important changes were made in the Church’s 
relations to its communicants. In the years following 1538 an aggressive 
Catholic order, devoted to controverting Protestantism and preventing 
its spread, appeared in the Society of Jesus (whose members were com- 
monly known as Jesuits), founded by an enthusiastic Spanish Catholic, 
Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556). The most vigorous royal protagonist of 
: r See pp, 703,708, i 
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Catholicism was Philip II of Spain. The ecclesiastical court called the 
Inquisition was most active within his realms. As a result of ecclesiastical 
reform and theological consolidation, the activities of the Jesuits, and 
the devotion of Philip II, the progress of the Protestant Revolt was 
checked. Protestantism held its own in Germany, Bohemia, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Switzerland, England, and Scotland, and also made 
considerable headway in France, but it failed to make serious inroads in 
either Southern or Eastern Europe. 


4. Results of the Protestant Revolt 
Religious Effects 

Perhaps the most immediate effects of Protestantism were the changes 
Mociifica- introduced into Christian doctrines and ecclesiastical practices. The worst 
'^trines and ecclesiastical corruption, such as the sale of indulgences, were 

practices eradicated. Worship became more direct, and stress was placed on salva- 
tion by faith alone. The Protestants abolished the veneration of relics, the 
adoration of images, and the practice of pilgrimage. They profoundly 
modified the central Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation by denying 
the miraculous transformation of the bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ. Instead the Lutherans accepted “consubstantiation” (the 
corporeal presence of the Savior in the bread and wine). The Bible, 
rather than the dogmas of the Church Fathers and the writings of Cath- 
olic theologians, became the guide to religious devotion. The Protestants 
also denied that a mediating priesthood was necessary to bring the be- 
liever into contact with God, and contended that God’s attention could 
be obtained directly through personal meditation and prayer. Hence they 
placed special emphasis on the individual conscience in both religious 
and ethical matters. 

Of course, the degree to which Protestantism differed from the parent 
Diversity Catholic Church depended greatly upon the particular sect. The early 
PimcsS Lutherans and the Anglicans diverged but slightly from Catholic ritual, 
sects in spite of the rather great doctrinal differences. On the other hand, the 
more radical religious groups, such as the Anabaptists and the later 
evangelical sects, almost completely abandoned the Catholic rites and 
practices. The departures from Catholic organization also varied. The 
Anglicans, for example, retained the episcopal structure almost intact, 
merely substituting the Crown for the Papacy. Other sects, such as the 
Calvinists, abolished bishops, priests, and monks and adopted a republi- 
can form of organization. 

Besides breaking down the great ecclesiastical state of the Middle 
Ages, and weakening external authority, the Protestant Revolt promoted 
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both freedom and diversity in religious doctrine. It directed attention 
to the teachings of Jesus rather than to the interpretations of theologians 
from Paul and Augustine to Aquinas. Protestantism stimulated indi- 
vidualism in religion, both in interpreting tlie Scriptures and in wor- 
shiping God directly, weakened institutionalism, and strengthened the 
element of spirituality. While advocating rigorous self-discipline, it re- 
pudiated monastidsm and the extreme forms of asceticism associated with 
the medieval Church. 

Nevertheless, the fundamental differences between Catholics and even 
radical Protestants were not great. This has been commonly overlooked 
in the fierce partisanship that has characterized the controversies between 
Catholics and Protestants. Both accepted the whole body of the Christian 
epic as developed in the Old and New Testaments; both were primarily 
concerned with making a proper adjustment to the supernatural world, 
and obtaining the salvation of the individual soul. The medieval doc- 
trines of Heaven and Hell were retained without marked change by 
all Protestants. To Luther in particular the Devil and his hosts were 
real beings. The Protestant evangelical divines of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries tended to lay more stress on the horrors of Hell and 
the dangers of damnation than Catholic theologians of pre-Reforma- 
tion days. Moreover, the Protestants were just as alert and severe in their 
denunciation of skeptics and freetliinkers as the Catholics. It is no exag- 
geration to say that Catholics and Protestants agreed on at least ninety- 
five per cent of all matters having a strictly religious import, and also 
that they were equally antagonistic to theological liberalism and skep- 
ticism. 

By stripping their churches and rituals of what they considered 
idolatrous and “popish” elements, the Protestants seriously weakened the 
emotional power of their religion and robbed it of one of its most potent 
appeals: its visual and auricular imagery. The rich ritual and liturgy 
of the Catholic Church were far better calculated to attract and hold 
the mass of believers than was the metaphysical dogmatism of Calvinism 
or the sedate teachings of other Protestant sects. 

Intellectual Effects 

From the intellectual point of view, the Protestant Revolt was pri- 
marily a reactionary movement, even though it established the principle 
of individual judgment in religious affairs. Theologically it admittedly 
reverted to the Apostolic Age. By once more bringing theological disputa- 
tion to the fore, it placed renewed emphasis upon the supernatural and 
offered renewed opposition to the growth of science and objective 
thought. Luther denounced, the universities, regarded reason as the 
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Devil’s most seductive harlot, believed in demons and miracles, and i 

openly condemned the Copernican hypothesis. Religious bias prevented ; 

many Protestant countries from accepting the improved Gregorian cal- 
enclar~the product of a Papal court in 1582 — ^for many years. England, 
for example, held out against it until 1752. The intellectual tenor of 
early Protestantism may be judged by the remarks of Philipp Melanch- 
thon, perhaps its greatest scholar, who said that the burning of Servetus 
by Calvin (in 1553) because of a slight difference over the nature of the 
Trinity was “a pious and memorable example for all posterity.” 

The Calvinist interpretation of man, with its morbid conception of 
Opposition human treason before God and its predestinarian theology, discouraged 
rres^ive human effort. And no person could have less sympathy with science and 
thought critical philosophy than an earnest fanatic like Knox. Moreover, the 
Protestant emphasis on the infallibility of the Bible was in some ways 
more obstructive to progressive thought and science than the Catholic 
dogma of an infallible Church which might, in theory at least, periodically 
alter its tenets. The Protestants revived interest in the Old Testament, • 

especially in the primitive beliefs of its earlier sections. The Puritans, 
for example, paid little attention to the noble social thinking of Amos 
and other great prophets of Israel, but were concerned with the passages 
that justified their austere practices and discipline through punishment. i 

Protestantism’s major contribution to intellectual progress was the 1 

Thecncour- difficulty it put in the way of ecclesiastical repression of free thought. :: 

""^Scrance Catholic writer Bossuet pointed out, once the unity of 

Christendom had been broken, there was no reason why the process of t 

division should not go on indefinitely. By thus destroying the unity of ; 

ecclesiastical control, Protestantism aided intellectual progress. Again, f 

when the universal Church was challenged on some points, its authority i 

in general was weakened. Radical sects such as the Anabaptists both | 

preached and practiced toleration, and the very multiplicity of sects in 
Protestantism encouraged the growth of tolerance. 

Through its attitude towards art, Protestantism exercised another re- 
Rcstraints pressive influence upon the Western mind. The Protestants regarded art 
an/dranw far less favorably than the Catholics of the Renaissance. This Was true 
not only of sculpture and painting, but also of literature and the theater. 

The zeal of the Protestants for theology and religious controversy di- 
verted intellectual and literary effort from the production of books having 
chiefly esthetic values. For several ceiituries the more puritanical branches , 

of Protestantism were a very powerful obstacle to the writing of drama 
and the performance of plays. 

The intellectual reaction of the Protestant Revolt upon Catholicism 
was even more disastrous than its effects upon the members of the new 
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sects. The cultural decline in Catholic countries as a result of the Counter- 
Reformation can best be gauged by the contrast between a typical early Effects of 
Reformation Catholic like Erasmus and the most characteristic figure of 
the Counter-Reformation, Ignatius Loyola, who was fiercely intolerant 
in his defense of the Catholic faith. The differences between them in 
urbanity, understanding, and outlook are almost insurmountable. The 
Church had rapidly been growing more tolerant and appreciative of 
secular learning when it was put on the defensive by the Protestant at- 
tacks. Its leaders then felt it necessary to defend vigorously many archaic 
dogmas that had been allowed to lapse, at least in part, and to uphold 
as extreme a supernaturalism as that of the most fanatic Protestants. 

When the latter subjected Catholicism to bitter criticism, it was only 
natural for the Catholics to react in a similar manner. Fierce intolerance 
once more became a major intellectual virtue in the Catholic Church, 
and the urbanity of Renaissance Catholicism disappeared from the Euro- 
pean scene. 

The Protestant Revolt checked the major secular trends of the late 
medieval and early modern periods. Prior to the Reformation, Western TheEefor- 
society had moved for some generations in the direction of a greater 
secularism, objectivity, and freedom for the individual. The Reformation reversal of 
set in action forces which opposed secularism, upheld dogmatism, and ^"gteVn 
promoted intolerance. Of the relative merits of the two developments— civilization 
the religious and the secular — the historian has nothing to say. His duty 
is merely to record them. 

Political and Economic Effects 


In politics and economics the Protestant Revolt strengthened the 
forces of change then operative in Western society. Protestantism openly Thecncour- 
encouraged the spirit and practices of nationalism. While the Catholic „SnaUsm 
Church had never hesitated to utilize friendly princes, it had generally 
favored the idea of political unity in Christendom; whatever its practices 
had been in detail, it had supported internationalism, at least in theory. 
Protestantism, on the other hand, promoted practices and doctrines asso- 
ciated with national independence and the sovereignty of the political 
state. It created the national church, which strengthened greatly the 
growing national spirit. In the field of theory, it often went to the ex- 
treme of clothing the ruler with semidivine powers. Protestant theologians 
also exhibited a tendency to give the State supremacy over the Church, 
the direct opposite of medieval theory. While at first Protestantism de- 
cidedly strengthened royal absolutism, it later assisted in the development 
of representative government, and encouraged individualism in politics 
as well as in religion. : . 
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Protestantism likewise promoted profound economic changes. In the 
first place, Protestants wiped out all financial obligations to the Roman 
Church by the creation of independent national churches. Gradually 
they undermined the medieval doctrines of business enterprise which had 
stressed social considerations in the acquisition and use of wealth. 

Regarded from the broad perspective of the history of civilization, the 
most important contribution of the Protestant Revolt to economic theory 
was the sanction it gave to the profit motive. Not since the Ancient 
Oriental period had the acquisitive tendency been so frankly blessed. 
Both the Greeks and Romans had looked down upon all forms of busi- 
ness life, excepting only agriculture. Social respectability was associated 
with non-economic activities, again with the exception of landholding. 
The medieval Christians stressed the worthy character of manual labor, 
and also approved fine craftsmanship. Nevertheless, the medieval Church 
had emphasized the penitential nature of work, had looked askance at 
the profit motive, and had tried to eliminate from trade and industry 
those things which today would be regarded as the very essence of busi- 
ness. The medieval Church never gave its formal approval to such prac- 
tices as selling at die highest profit, cornering the market, monopolizing 
products and materials, and interest-taking. The Protestant Revolt suc- 
cessfully removed the stigma from personal enrichment through business 
activity, glorified trade, and laid the foundations for our present high 
regard for the business man. The prevailing individualism and the lax 
hand of a divided Church facilitated the acceptance of this philosophy. 

One of the major effects of Protestantism upon economic life and ideas 
was the impulse it gave to thrift and the virtues of hard manual labor, 
as well as to individualism in all forms of economic activity. This par- 
ticular impetus came especially from Calvin and his followers, largely 
because their brand of Protestantism originated in an urban environment 
of small tradesmen and artisans and had its greatest success among the 
bourgeoisie of the commercial cities of France and the Low Countries. 
Calvinism lifted from work the taint of servility associated with it since 
Classical times and the penitential coloring given it by medieval Chris- 
tianity, Calvin vigorously condemned idleness as leading to temptation 
and sin, apparently attaching as much importance to the elevating nature 
of work as to its economic benefits. From the teachings of his disciples 
sprang that persistent tradition of the moral and economic blessings of 
industry so widely accepted today. 

Thus the intimate association between religion and business enterprise 
that had characterized the civilization of Ancient Mesopotamia was re- 
established. In general, then, it may be said that Protestant economic 
theory (especially of the Calvinists and Puritans) and the approval given 
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by the Protestant Churches to business enterprise accelerated the growth 
of capitalism during die modern age. 

Another contribution of the Protestant Revolt to capitalism was the 
extensive confiscation of ecclesiastical property that accompanied seces- Results o£ 
sion from the Roman Church. This enriched both the State and the 
individuals who received portions of it. Many early leaders in the Eng- Church 
lish woolen industry, for example, got a substantial start from confiscated 
monastic lands and other property. 

Protestantism was also responsible for the increasing freedom of women 
in Western society. It gave them greater discretion as to the number other social 
of children they should bear and more independence in social relations, 

On the other hand, Protestant doctrines have probably helped to increase Revolt 
divorce and weaken the family as an institution. As regards charity and 
relief, Protestantism has laid more stress on preventive measures and less 
on the amelioration of existing evil conditions. It has helped to secularize 
education by transferring it from ecclesiastical to state control. 

III. THE RELIGIOUS WARS AND THE EUROPEAN STATE 
SYSTEM 

During the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, nationalism and 
Protestantism developed side by side, and Western Europe advanced TheUeli- 
politically towards the modern state system. A series of wars, most of s>ousWars 
which reflected both the conflict between Catholics and Protestants and 
the struggle of national groups to achieve political unity and inde- 
pendence, culminated in the Thirty Years’ War. The Treaty of- West- 
phalia, which terminated that struggle, also brought to an end this first 
chapter of European national rivalry. ’The following chronology lists the 
outstanding wars of the period: 

1546-1555 The German Wars of Religion 

1562-1598 The French Wars of Religion The Major 

1568-1609 The Dutch War for National Independence Wars 

1588 The Spanish Armada 
1618-1648 The Thirty Years’ War 

Other semireligious conflicts, such as those of the sixteenth century in 
England and Scotland, are not included because they did not have suffi- 
ciently far-reaching effects or because they do not illustrate so clearly the 
working of the forces under consideration. The Wars of Religion proper, 
consisting of the five conflicts listed above, were largely dominated by 
religious and nationalist motives. 

The German Religious Wars from 1546 to 1555 comprised three major 
struggles and a host of lesser conflicts, all unusually destructive. In the 
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first place, they represented the attempt of the Lutherans to win freedom 
Causes of of conscience and the right to participate freely in economic and political 
wSof affairs. Secondly, they constituted an attempt by the, northern princes to 
Religion free themselves from the Holy Roman Emperor, and to enrich themselves 
by the confiscation of Church properties. Lastly, they were the result of the 
efforts of the German middle class to achieve a reasonable freedom and 
security in their major activities, commerce and industry. As the middle 
class was strongest in North Germany, where the Lutheran revolt opened, 
and as the principles of Lutheranism appealed strongly to the members 
of that class, a strong alliance with the princes was quickly formed. 
Naturally, the other classes of German society and the Imperial govern- 
ment as well, strongly opposed the changes demanded by this combina- 
tion of rebels, and war was the result. Due to the extreme fanaticism of 
the leaders on both sides, the conflict became very destructive. The Prot- 
estants were materially assisted by the wars between the Emperor 
(Charles V) and France, and also by the Turkish attacks upon the 
Empire between 1526 and 1544. Charles, furthermore, had to pay much 
attention to the other parts of his extensive domains, and thus was in 
no position to resist his German subjects effectively. 

In its early phase Lutheranism was marked by the attempts of dis- 
Revoltof contented groups to take advantage of the spirit of religious unrest to 
**^'nobIes ™prove their own positions. The small knights of the Rhine region, 
led by Franz von Sickingen, rose against the great nobles in 1521, but 
were promptly put down. In 1524 the German peasants rebelled against 
their masters, hoping to win greater economic and social freedom. Luther 
denounced the movement (called the Peasants’ War), the nobility rallied 
to defend its interests, and the rebellion was suppressed with great ferocity 
' in 1525. These uprisings, only indirectly connected with the Lutheran 
movement, helped to divide Germany into two parties, Lutheran and 
Catholic. In general, the princes and the free' cities of northern Ger- 
many identified themselves with the new sect, and the revolt against 
the Church progressed. Luther’s difficulty was to keep his movement free 
of radical social and economic programs. 

After Charles had made several ineffectual attempts to deal forcibly 
The success with the Lutheran problem, the rebels consolidated their party by pub- 
ofthcidicls famous Confession of Augsburg, drawn up by Philipp Me- 

lanchthon, Luther’s friend. Presented to the Diet of Augsburg in 1530, 
this became the official creed of the Lutheran Church. In the following 
year, the Lutheran princes organized the Schmalkaldic League. Charles, 
embarrassed by the threat of French attacks and by the advance of the 
Turks up the Danube, was unable to take any decisive action. War broke 
out between the League and the Empire in 1546 and continued with 
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frequent cessations until 1555. In that year the Emperor, forced to flee 
from Germany by a surprise attack of the Lutherans, was compelled 
to agree to the Peace of Augsburg, with which the truly German re- 
ligious wars came to an end. . 

The Peace of Augsburg, as already stated, formally established the 
principle cuius regio, eiiis rdigio, with the provision, however, that tlie The Peace ot 
ruler’s choice should be limited to Lutheranism and Catholicism. It 
declared that all Church property seized hy Lutherans before 1552 should 
remain in their hands. Catholic and Lutherans were both allowed to 
emigrate from states adopting or retaining a religion contrary to their 
persuasion. Lutheranism w'as the only Protestant sect given legal status 
by this document. The other Protestant faiths, now hecoming numerous, 
were excluded from its benefits. Religious tolerance, it may be added, 
was not in the minds of the men who drafted the Treaty of Augsburg. 

From this time onwards Lutheranism gained ground in northern 
Germany and spread rapidly into the Scandinavian countries, where it The spread 
had phenomenal success. Sweden, for example, became almost universally 
Lutheran, and has remained so to the present time. Other Protestant 
sects were gradually accorded recognition. Germany’s experiences with 
the Wars of Religion were not over, however. A considerable part of the 
Thirty Years’ War was fought on German soil, with disastrous results 
for that unfortunate land. 

The German Wars of Religion, besides demonstrating that Christen- 
dom was no longer an ecclesiastical unit, also weakened the control of Effects of 
the Holy Roman Empire over the North German states and cities. By 
legalizing Lutheranism in opposition to the desires of the Emperor, the Religion 
Protestant princes helped to perpetuate the political disunity of the Ger- 
manics and delayed the coming of nationalism. Conversely, the roots of 
German nationalism were strengthened by the enormous popularity of 
Luther’s translation of the Bible, by the Lutherans’ resistance to a non- 
German emperor, and by the breakdown of Rome’s authority over the 
German people. 

Protestantism was imported into France from Switzerland, where it 
had developed along lines differing radically from Lutheranism. Its chief Calvinism 
protagonist was ’John Calvin (1509-1564), an expatriate French lawyer Fiance 
who had been forced to leave France in 1534 because of his religious 
activities. Calvin published at Basel in 1536 his famous Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, an extremely logical work which became the basis 
of Calvinistic (or reformed) Protestantism. Calvin’s teachings were car- 
ried on at Basel and Geneva, whence they spread to France and Scotland. 

By 1550, Calvinism was being rapidly adopted in France, especially by 
members of the middle class. At the death of Henry II in 1559 the great 
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nobles split into two factions, each of which aspired to control the state. 
Growth of This factionalism soon took the form of religious groupings, and a Cath- 
faS'cf sTn ^ Protestant party appeared. The leaders of the Catholics were 

France drawn from the noble hou.se of Guise, closely related to the royal family, 
while the Protestant nobles were led by Antoine dc Bourbon, King of 
Navarre, and Admiral de Coligny. After the accession of Charles IX in 
1560 the Catholic party could count on the Queen Mother, Catherine de’ 
Medici. For the most part she favored moderation, although she would 
go to almost any length to defend her sons’ possession of the throne. 

After having granted the Huguenots (as the French Calvinists were 
Bct nning called) a measure of freedom and protection in 1560, Catherine was com- 
French Wars by the Duke of Guise to withdraw her edict in 1562. That marked 

of Religion the opening of the French Wars of Religion, for the Protestants imme- 
diately organized to fight for what they claimed were their rights. War 
was accompanied by widespread assassinations, and by 1572 only Ad- 
miral de Coligny remained of the original leaders of the two factions. 
The Huguenots were now led by Henry of Navarre, son of Antoine, 
and the Catholic party by Henry of Guise, son of the assassinated Duke. 

In 1572 Catherine arranged a compromise whereby the Huguenots 
St. Bartholo- were granted reasonable toleration in the regions where they were strong- 
mewsEve Coligny was called to Paris to advise the king. This rapproche- 

ment was to be sealed by the marriage of Henry of Navarre to Margaret 
de’ Medici, daughter of Catherine and sister of the king. Henry of Guise 
persuaded Catherine that it was dangerous to give the Fluguenot leaders 
so much power, and there followed the frightful massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Eve (August 24-25). Several thousand Huguenots were 
slain in the capital, and thousands more were killed in the provinces. 

This blow, which cost Coligny his life but from which Henry of 
The War of Navarre escaped, was not at all fatal to the Huguenots. If anything, the 
**'ltarys sect grew more rapidly thereafter. Charles IX died in 1574 and was 
succeeded by Henry III, last of Catherine’s sons and a weakling. Henry, 
like his brothers, was childless, and Henry of Navarre became heir to 
the throne. Flenry of Guise’s opposition to the ITuguenot prince culmi- 
nated in the War of the Three Henrys, 1585-1589. By 1589, Henry of 
Guise had been killed, Henry of Valois was dead, and Henry of Navarre 
was kept from the throne only by his Protestantism. 

Flenry of Navarre, who should now be called by his family name, 
Accession of Henry of Bourbon, wisely forswore his old faith and became a Cath- 
Henryiv cynically remarking that “Paris is surely worth a mass.” Under such 
conditions he gained popular favor and became founder of the Bourbon 
dynasty and also, in many respects, of the modern French state. In 1598 
he issued the famous Edict of Nantes which conferred upon the Flugtie- 
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nots a considerable degree o£ religious freedom, full civil rights, and 
odrer valuable privileges. By this measure, which remained in force until The Edict 
J6S5, France achieved a degree of religious toleration that was outstand- 
ing in seventeenth century Europe, and the French Wars of Religion 
were terminated. Unlike German Lutheranism, however, the Fluguenot 
movement did not progress after the culmination of its struggle, but 
declined in vigor as the attention of the French people was directed to- 
wards economic and political problems. 

As we have already pointed out, Calvinism also spread to Flolland, 
where it was known as the Reformed faith.^ Its growth there was inti- Calvinism in 
mately associated with the rise of Dutch nationalism. The Dutch War ° 
for National Independence (from 1568 to 1609) was as much a religious 
war as a struggle for political freedom. The Dutch Protestants were op- 
posed by the fanatic. Catholic, Philip II of Spain, who was as eager to 
crush the new religious sect as to retain control over his valuable com- 
mercial provinces in the Low Countries. The defection of the southern 
provinces, which remained under Spanish rule, was due largely to re- 
ligious differences between them and the northern (Protestant) regions 
which finally gained their independence. Possibly in no other instance 
was Protestant rebellion so intimately associated with nationalism as in 
the creation of the United Netherlands. 

Philip of Spain’s attacks upon northern Protestantism were not re- 
stricted to this unsuccessful action against the Dutch. Resentful of the The defeat 
English privateers’ attacks upon Spanish commerce, but also eager to 
drive Protestantism from England, he sent out a war fleet in 1588, the 
Great Armada, to destroy English naval power and make possible a 
Spanish invasion of the island kingdom. The English quickly gathered 
a .small fleet under such experienced commanders as Drake and Hawkins. 

The battle began in the Channel and ended only when the remnants of 
the Armada were destroyed by a storm off the Scottish coast. Although 
the English for years continued to fear a renewal of the Spanish attack, 
the defeat of the Armada was decisive. Spain’s naval supremacy was 
destroyed, the foundations of England’s maritime power were laid, and 
the progress of the Dutch War of Independence was hastened by Eng- 
land’s victory. Furthermore, English Protestantism remained secure and 
English nationalism was greatly stimulated. This, the most outstanding 
attempt of the Catholics to crush Protestantism in any country, was 
completely ineffectual, resulting only in the weakening of the greatest 
Catholic power. 

The Wars of Religion, after having been for the most part restricted 

^ See pp. 609-610. 
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to individual countries, culminated in the great Thirty Years’ War of 
1618-1648. It generated a multitude of nationalist movements and demon- 
strated the strong political cast of the Protestant Revolt. The stirrings 
of national ambition in Bohemia (1618-1620) and in Denmark (1625- 
1629) were speedily repressed, but Sweden under Gustavus Adolphus 
(1594-1632) forged rapidly to the front as an important national state 
(1630-1632). The Germanics suffered so terribly from the effects of this 
war that they remained prostrate for almost a century after the con- 
clusion of peace. 

The Treaty of Westphalia (1648), with which the war concluded, was 
the first document to give general recognition to the national state sys- 
tem and to the principle of independent national sovereignty. It also 
recognized the principle of religious disunity within Christendom, and 
the right of a state to decide its own religion. It did not, however, recog- 
nize religious toleration. In politics, it brought disunity to Western Eu- 
rope in place of the medieval ideal of a single universal Christian power. 
To this extent it marked the end of one era and the beginning of another, 
the truly modern age of Western civilization. 
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W E HAVE already indicated that the period of transition between 
medieval and modern times produced revolutionary changes 
in European commerce and industry. These changes reflected 
the general character of the transitional age — individualism, expansion, 
and secularism, as well as the overwhelming importance of the national 
state. Some of the changes originated in the early fifteenth century; others 
were not introduced until the seventeenth century. Since the most funda- 
mental changes appeared between 1500 and 1700, we shall regard the 
Commercial Revolution as falling within those dates. 

The Commercial Revolution consisted of: (i) a series of innovations 
in navigation; (2) the enornious territorial expansion of European trade; 
(3) the shifting of commercial routes and centers from the Mediterranean 
coast to the Atlantic seaboard of Europe; (4) a far-reaching transforma- 
tion of commercial methods; (5) a revolution in the European price 
system; and (6) an increase in the variety of trade goods, which created 
a revolution in European tastes and standards of living. Closely asso- 
ciated with these innovations were the development of commercial cap- 
italism, with its novel banking methods, insurance, joint-stock companies, 
and produce and stock exchanges, and die formulation of a new eco- 
636 
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nomic theory, Mercantilism. Although o£ the greatest importance in 
their own right, and with a history and influence much more extensive 
than that of the Commercial Revolution proper, capitalism and mer- 
cantilism may be regarded as essential parts of that revolution. 

Two other corollary developments— the beginnings of the Agricultural 
Revolution and the establishment of the putting-out system in industry Corollary 
— may be regarded as directly associated with the Commercial Revolu- 
tion, though not integral parts thereof. 

The Commercial Revolution, by giving new impetus to Western Eu- 
rope’s commercial development and by shifting commercial supremacy Historical 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic seaboard countries, inaugurated '[’“com! 
the modern phase of economic activity. In every respect it was a product mercial 
of the expansion of Europe that began with the Crusades. Revolution 

I. The New Navigation 

The era of maritime and commercial expansion depended basically 
upon a series of inventions in the art- of navigation, much as the later New instru- 
Industrial Revolution depended upon inventions in machinery, steam 
power, and metallurgy. In the first place, a number of nautical instru- 
ments, from the earlier compass and astrolabe to the mariner’s log of 
the seventeenth century, were put into use. The compass, as we have 
seen, h was introduced into Western Europe at the close of the twelfth 
century, coming from either China or India by way of the Muslims. 

The astrolabe, a graduated brass circle for estimating the altitude of 
heavenly bodies, was known before 800, but was first employed in West- 
ern navigation by the Portuguese in 1485. The quadrant, which was 
more accurate than the astrolabe, dates from the early sixteenth century. 

The sextant, a still more satisfactory instrument of the same type, was 
not invented until 1731. By means of these devices, mariners were en- 
abled to calculate their position north or south of the Equator with some 
accuracy. The calculation of longitude (distance east or west of a given 
point), however, was difficult, until the marine chronometer (an instru- 
ment for telling time accurately on board ship) was invented by an Eng- 
lishman in 1735. With the aid of the mariner’s compass, the quadrant, 
sextant, chronometer, telescopes, and other instruments, the sea could 
be navigated far more safely and precisely than ever before. Above all, 
they made long voyages across open water possible. Maps, charts, and 
tables were constantly improved, lighthouses were built, harbors were 
cleared of obstacles, and pilot service was inaugurated. The rise of the 
national state brought to an end the medieval strand laws, which had 
practically given seaside commuliities the right to pillage stranded vessels. 


See p. 551. 
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Larger and more seaworthy ships were also built. At first, during the 
Progress in fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the tendency was to concentrate on 
shipbuilding alone, resulting in the introduction of the galleon, caravel, urea, and 
carack, vessels of from two to five decks, standing high out of the water 
and armed to beat off privateers and pirates. Ships of this size, however, 
were relatively unwieldy, and so the Duteh and the English eoneen- 
trated during the late sixteenth century on somewhat smaller eraft which 
were swifter and more seaworthy. 

2. The Age of Explbratiotx 

Historians used to regard the occupation of the Levantine trade routes 
The old idea by the Turks after 1453 as the chief cause of the downfall of the Italian 
''^ol'con-* <^ity-states and the major reason for the subsequent attempts of the West- 
stantinople Cm Europeans to discover new routes to the East. This was a phase of 
the catastrophic theory which made the fall of Constantinople the start- 
ing point of the development of modern civilization, and attributed the 
Renaissance and Reformation to the forces set in motion by the same 
event. 

It is now apparent that the fall of Constantinople had little effect upon 
The actual the Renaissance, the Protestant Revolt, or oversea discoveries. Statistics 
resul«j)Nhe appreciable influence of Turkish expansion upon the volume 

conquests or the prices of commodities coming from the Far East to Europe. This 
makes it clear that trade with the Far East was not seriously disrupted 
after 1453, since the European demand for Oriental goods may be as- 
sumed to have remained constant or to have increased somewhat. Any 
curtailment of the supply would have forced prices up. Furthermore, we 
now know that the Turks did not close the southern trade routes to the 
Far East until nearly a generation after oversea communication had 
been established with the Indies. 

The chief motive of the fifteenth century explorations was the Western 
Motives for seaboard powers’ jealousy of the Italian monopoly of Levantine com- 
^century ’^'^rce, a monopoly established during the Crusades. The explorations 
exploMtions of the Portuguese and Spaniards were also motivated by the desire to 
expand Christendom at the expense of Islam. 

The Portuguese under Prince Henry the Navigator opened the Age 
The Age of of Exploration in 1415, and the circumnavigation of the globe by Magcl- 
Exploiation 151^-1522 brought its first phase to a close. The explora- 

tions of this period prepared the way for further expansion and con- 
stituted the beginning of the oversea expansion of Europe, an important 
element of the Commercial Revolution and the dawn of modern history. 

Prince Henry the Navigator conceived in 1415 the plan of exploring 
the West African coast beyond Cape Bojador in order to find a new 
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route to the East. His expeditions were well organized and all available 
sources of information were employed. For fifty years he sent ships to 
chart the African coast and the adjacent islands. By granting licenses 
for private enterprise, Prince Henry attracted many merchants, and in 
a few years Negro slaves were being brought from Africa to Lisbon — 
first fruits of Portuguese expansion. In 1447-1448 one of Henry’s ships 
reached Cape Verde, and a decade later Diego Gomez explored the Cape 
Verde Islands. After Prince Henry’s death in 1465 the expeditions were 
continued, and finally in i486 Bartholomeu Diaz rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The next important step in Portuguese expansion was taken in 1497- 
1499, when a small fleet under Vasco da Gama sailed to India and back 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope. Rounding the Cape in November, 
1497, the expedition, fighting storms, mutinies, and currents, attempted 
to land at three different places but was driven back by hostile natives. 
At Melinde on the East African coast. Da Gama secured from a friendly 
sultan the services of a pilot to conduct the fleet across the Indian Ocean. 
After twenty-three days they dropped anchor at Calicut, an important 
port on the western (Malabar) coast of India, more than a year after 
the departure from Lisbon. The voyage home went smoothly, and the 
sale of the spices and other Oriental goods which Da Gama brought back 
netted profits sixty times as large as the expenses of the voyage. 

Many Portuguese fleets were then sent to the East. They aroused the 
hostility of the Muslims by taking over much of their trade and mis- 
treating the natives. Learning that the Muslims in India were preparing 
to attack the Portuguese ti'aders, a large fleet commanded by Francisco 
de Almeida was sent out, and in a naval battle at Diu in February, 1509, 
wrested from the Muslims control of the Indian Ocean. 

Alfonso de Albuquerque, successor to De Almeida as Viceroy of India, 
captured the ports of Goa in northern Malabar (1510) and Malacca, near 
the tip of the Malay Peninsula (1511). Forts were built, the one at 
Malacca controlling the Straits passage to the Farther Orient. Going on 
to the Spice Islands, Albuquerque planted trading posts which later 
enabled Portuguese commerce to be carried as far as China. Following 
this, large numbers of Portuguese migrated to the Orient. They were 
more interested in the rapid acquisition of riches than in the industrial 
and agricultural exploitation of the new colonial domains. Hence, though 
it had a long series of trading and military posts from Canton to the 
Straits of Gibraltar by the middle of the sixteenth century, and though 
it controlled the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, and the South Atlantic, 
Portugal did not profit from- its explorations as much as it might have. 
Lisbon became for a time the commercial center of Europe, but Portu- 
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guese trade secrets soon became common property. Wealth easily secured 
tended to slacken Portuguese initiative and no attempt was made to 
convert the oversea holdings into a productive and growing colonial i i 

empire. i 

Within a few years after Da Gama’s voyage, a fleet of thirteen Portu- 
guese ships under Pedro Alvarez Cabral sailed to take possession of the Portugal’s 
Oriental trade routes. Driven from his course, Cabral sighted land on 
his starboard side and claimed it for Portugal (1500). This was Brazil. , i 

Spain, which had already profited from Columbus’ discoveries, thereby 
had to share her power in the Western Hemisphere. 

Spanish oversea expansion, although it began at approximately tire same ] . 

time as the Portuguese, was not planned so systematically as that of Beginnings ; 

Portugal. Its beginning was largely accidental, so far as Spain was con- '* 

cerned. | 

Christopher Columbus (about 1446-1506), a native of Genoa and for a * 

time a resident of Portugal, early became convinced that the Orient could Columbus 1 

be reached by sailing westwards across the Atlantic— an idea widely i: 

prevalent among geographers of the time. Desiring to prove this, he { 

submitted his plans to Portugal, England, and every other maritime I 

state except Venice, but was rebuffed by each. Finally Queen Isabella 
of Leon and Castile decided to back him, and raised about $100,000 for ? 

an expedition. Three ships were outfitted and on August 3, 1492, Colum- i 

bus set sail from Palos, Spain. From the Canaries, his first stop, he pro- 1 

ceeded westwards, and thirty-three days later (October 12, 1492) sighted 
land. It was in reality one of the Bahamas, but he believed it to be Asia. | 

Indeed, for more than a century after Columbus, Europeans failed to I 

realize that a Western continent stood between them and China. | 

Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese in the Spanish service, was com- I 

missioned in 1519 to sail with a fleet of five ships across the Atlantic to Magellan: | 

the Indies. Crossing the South Atlantic, he sailed down the eastern coast ^^rcumLvi- ’ 

of South America, spent the winter in Patagonia, passed through the gationof 
straits that now bear his name, and finally entered the Pacific. Mutiny, *‘=slobc 
desertion, starvation, scurvy, arid the fear of sailing over the edge of 5 

the world (which was popularly regarded as flat) were some of the 
difficulties he had to combat. Two of his ships were lost. Nearing Asia, ij 

Magellan claimed the Philippines for Spain, but during hostilities with Ij 

the natives he and some of his men were killed and one ship was burned. 

Of the two remaining vessels, one, the Trinidad, attempted to recross 
the Pacific but was driven back to the Moluccas and its sailors were fi 

taken prisoner by the Portuguese. The other, the Victoria, continued i! 

westwards, sailed around the Cape of Good Hope, and reached Spain in li 

1522, three years after its departure. This circumnavigation of the globe ij 
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marked an epoch in the history of civihzation, for it proved that the 
Vitorld was round. 

The Spanish meanwhile actively exploited the territories they had dis- 
covered on the American continents. Like the Portuguese, they were 
interested primarily in the rapid accumulation of wealth, especially gold 
and silver, which they stole from the Indians or mined on American 
soil and brought in large quantities to Spain. 

Fearful and jealous of the power of Portugal and Spain, England, 
France, and Holland launched explorations of their own. Henry VII of 
England sent John Cabot, a Venetian, to the northwest in an attempt to 
discover a new route to the Indies. Cabot landed near Labrador in 1497 
and thereby gave England her claim to the New World. For the next 
century, England, still hopeful of finding a northwestern route to the 
Indies, sent ships in that direction. France, inspired by England’s efforts, 
also sent several expeditions westwards. One of the French explorers, 
Jacques Carder, sailed up the St. Lawrence River as far as the Lachine' 
Rapids (1534-1536), and thus established the French claim to Canada. 
The English and French ventures, although unsuccessful in their primary 
object, revealed to Europe the wealth of the Newfoundland fisheries. 
Francis Drake was the most intrepid and successful of the English 
explorers. His voyage around the world in 1577-1580 was rivaled only 
by that of Magellan; Drake covered much jnorc territory than Magellan’s 
expedition. Incidentally, while on this voyage, Drake touched northern 
California in 1578 and claimed it for England. Henry Hudson explored 
the Adantic coast of North America for the Dutch and sailed up the 
liudson River in 1609. 

During the seventeenth century, the English established colonies along 
the Atlantic coast of North America from Canada to Florida. The Dutch 
took possession of New Netherlands (New York) and were moving 
southwards when they were stopped by the English. The French estab- 
lished trading and military posts in the valleys of the St. Lawrence and 
the Mississippi and around the Great Lakes. 

In 1533 the English sent a small fleet around Scandinavia in search 
of a passage to China. One of the ships, commanded by Richard Chan- 
cellor, reached Archangel oir the White Sea. This led to a trade agree- 
ment between England and the Tsar and eventually to the foundation 
of the English Muscovy Company. In 3584 the Dutch also established 
a trading post at Archangel. 

After the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588, James Lancaster was 
sent with an expedition to make contacts in the Far East. The struggle 
to secure an English monopoly of the East Indian trade was inaugurated 
by the organization of the English East India Company on December 
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31, 1600. In 1602 a company with a similar purpose was formed by the 
butch. The French, observing the success of these ventures, later csia.b- 
lishecl a third. 

In the late sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth centuries the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies and trading expeditions were attacked 
by tlie Dutch, the English, and the French. The Dutch succeeded in cap- 
turing both the East and the West Indies. The English and the French 
made considerable headway in the New World and in India. By 1650, 
the star of the Iberian countries had set, the Dutch, English, and French 
colonial empires were expanding, and the Age of Exploration' may be 
said to have ended. 

This era, which saw Europe’s first great oversea expansion, paved the 
way for the commercial and financial developments that comprised the 
more important part of the Commercial Revolution. Made possible by 
improvements in the art of navigation, inaugurated by Portugal and 
Spain, carried out in the beginning by Italian seamen in the employ of 
the Western powers, the Age of Exploration not only greatly extended 
the territorial possessions of the Western Europeans and increased their 
knowledge, but, more than any other movement of the age of transition, it 
made possible the rapid development of modern civilization. 

3. The Shifting of Trade Routes and Commercial Centers 

One of the most important results of the explorations was the decline 
in commercial importance of the Mediterranean Sea and its chief cities. 
This was exactly the intention of the early explorers, who desired to 
break the Italian monopoly of European trade with the Orient. In doing 
so, the Western seaboard countries ruined Italy. Commerce, which for 
some five thousand years had been thalassic (along the shores of inland 
seas), now for the first time became oceanic, and Europe’s horizon 
widened to the limits of the world itself. In the four centuries since 
Columbus’ voyages, Europeans have penetrated most of the land areas 
of the globe. Many careful thinkers have selected the resultant world- 
wide system of transportation and communication as one of the most 
distinctive and advantageous aspects of present-day civilization. 

y\s Europe expanded, chiefly under the leadership of the Atlantic sea- 
board states, the centers of commercial activity changed. Genoa, Pisa, and 
Venice gradually were supplanted by Lisbon, Seville, Cadiz, Bordeaux, 
Nantes, Dieppe, Dunkirk, St, Malo, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Bristol, Liver- 
pool, and London. Venice’s commerce did not decline so rapidly as that 
of the other Italian cities. It maintained an active trade with the Near 
East throughout the Commercial Revolution, although its prosperity 
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slowly dwindled. In the end, however, oceanic trade became supreme 
and the days of Venetian power were over. 

The shift of commercial ascendancy from the Mediterranean to North- 
western Europe was more than a mere economic change. It meant that 
new cities became the dominant factor in the history of the West and 
that the Mediterranean world, supreme for five millennia, receded to a 
position of second-rate importance. Henceforth for several centuries the 
trend of European civilization was overwhelmingly westwards, with the 
main centers located in Northwestern Europe and the oversea colonies. 
While the Near East remained significant, it lost its age-old economic 
and cultural position. 

4. The Revolution in Trading Methods 
The expansion of Europe’s trade created a need for new commercial 
methods. The guild system, rooted in the medieval principle of co-oper- 
ation, had no place here, where the outlay was so large and risk enor- 
mous. The changes in trading methods consisted for the most part in 
applying capitalist principles to oversea trade, evolving new financial 
institutions, creating the chartered and the joint-stock company, and regu- 
lating economic activities by governmental action. Because these were so 
closely identified with the development of commercial capitalism, we 
shall discuss them after the origin of capitalism has been explained.^ 
Until the Commercial Revolution, the trade of Europe with the rest 
of the world had been rather strictly limited to the products of the 
Orient, chiefly spices, silks, tapestries, precious stones, perfumed woods, 
and similar commodities. Most of them, with the exception of spices, 
were luxury items rather than articles of common consumption. With 
the discovery of new lands a whole new range of commodities was added, 
while the general European demand for goods of all kinds was enor- 
mously increased. 

Because few trade statistics for early modern times are broad enough 
in scope or compiled with sufficient care to be worth quoting, we must 
estimate economic progress from other evidence. Various sources make 
it clear that European trade increased steadily from the beginning of 
the sixteenth until the end of the eighteenth century. By 1800, the com- 
mercial eifects of the Industrial Revolution began to make themselves 
felt, and a new stimulus to trade— a stimulus that was even greater than 
the one we are describing— made itself felt. 

In spite of their naval defeat by England a half-century before, the 
Netherlands remained one of the two or three great commercial states 
at the end of the seventeentji century. While inferior to the E)utch in 
1 See pp. 637-659 and 666-669. 
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commercial power during the seventeenth century, England by 1700 was 
already beginning that commercial and industrial development which 
later placed it in a position of undisputed leadership. At this time Eng- 
land was importing about $27,000,000 worth of goods annually and 
exporting some $32,000,000. By 1730, it had outdistanced Holland in for- 
eign trade, and thereafter, while Holland stood still, England’s commerce 
advanced by leaps and bounds. The foreign commerce of France appears 
to have been slightly smaller than that of England throughout the seven- 
teenth century, yet it increased rapidly during the next century. By 1700 
the economic life of France had not yet recovered from a series of disas- 
trous religious wars, while the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) 
had forced many of its most industrious citizens, the Huguenots, to 
emigrate. By 1700 both Spain and Portugal had fallen far behind in the 
European competition for markets, and neither Prussia, Italy, nor Russia 
had yet been able to enter it. 

5. The Revolution in Prices 

Before the Age of Discovery there was a great scarcity of the precious 
metals in Europe, the inevitable outcome of conditions in the late Middle 
Ages, when Europe depended upon the Orient for its supply of the more 
expensive goods. The only practicable way to keep goods flowing west- 
wards was to find other goods or send precious metal eastwards in 
exchange, and there was little demand in the East for European products. 
The West made increasingly successful attempts to duplicate or find 
substitutes for their Oriental imports, to mine the precious metals, and 
to develop products of their own for exchange in the Oriental trade. In 
spite of this, however, the balance of trade remained in favor of the 
East, and throughout the later Middle Ages the Levant drew its precious 
metals away from Europe. 

This situation was somewhat improved by the sixteenth century. Europe 
then was producing $500,000 to $750,000 annually in silver and gold, 
and a similar amount was imported from the West Coast of Africa. 
If we accept the , usual estimates of $170,000,000 to $200,000,000 as the 
amount of coin in circulation iir Europe at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, $250,000,000 is not an improbable figure for 1520. In addition to 
the gold, silver, and copper in circulation as coinage about 1520, there 
was also a considerable amount of precious metals in the form of plate 
and works of art, and much was hoarded in the form of bars, coins, etc. 
This sum constantly increased in spite of the drain eastwards, and both 
European and African production of precious metals was encouraged in 
every possible way. Acceleration of output continued until about 1600, 
after which the dearth of money was somewhat less acute and the flood 
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of gold and silver from America had so raised prices as to render many 
Old World mines unprofitable. 

Shortly after 1520 Spain obtained large sums of gold and silver by 
pillaging the Aztec and Inca treasuries, and by working the mines of 
Peru, Bolivia, and Mexico. The annual output of the world was quad- 
rupled between 1500 and 1550, and by the latter date the American 
mines were supplying more than all the others combined. This does not 
mean, of course, that the total European supply of precious metals was 
quadrupled. Gold and silver are very durable, and the stock of 1500 rep- 
resented the accumulation of thousands of years. Production at the high 
rate of the sixteenth century was certain, nevertheless, to tell in time. 
Over a billion dollars’ worth of new money metal was mined between 
1520 and 1600, and it is likely that a large percentage of this went into 
circulation as coins. 

We can only speculate as to how the new monetary situation en- 
couraged the melting of old plate and put hoarded metals into circula- 
tion, and there are no reliable figures to show the amount of gold and sil- 
ver that flowed from Europe to the East. The estimate that the coinage of 
Europe increased about twelvefold during the sixteenth century is doubt- 
less conservative enough. Though the anticipation of the amount of 
precious metals available in the New World was far greater than actual- 
ity, and though many Europeans spent their fives in a fruitless search 
for^ mountains of gold and silver, the amount brought into Europe by 
1800 was stupendous compared with the stock of 1500. Spain had access 
to more sources of gold and silver than the other European states, but 
the latter, especially England, offset this handicap to some degree by 
seizing Spanish treasure ships. 

Since gold and silver are commodities, they follow the general rule 
that an increase in supply is accompanied by a roughly proportional 
decrease in exchange value against other goods. This theory cannot be 
rigidly applied, of course, even to the sixteenth century, since a standard 
medium of exchange, though itself a commodity, occupies a special posi- 
tion in the economic order. The increase in money metals, therefore, is 
not exactly equaled by that of prices and wages from year to year or 
even from decade to decade. Nearly all economic trends require a certain 
amount of time to express themselves, and they are usually counteracted, 
retarded, or reinforced by other factors, of which the deliberate purposes 
of men are often among the most important. All the West European 
countries at the end of the fifteenth century had a large residuum of 
manorial and other non-monetary wealth. Hence they could absorb vast 
amounts of precious metals in the process of ' changing over to a money 
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economy without experiencing any proportionate change in prices and 
wages. 

The increase of precious metals in Europe after 1500 nevertheless upset 
the price level. The mounting volume of gold and silver that might be 
converted into specie tended to reduce the purchasing power of a given 
amount of either metal. In other words, prices tended to rise, although 
not at the same rate at which the new metals accumulated. Governments 
passed legislation in a generally unsuccessful attempt to keep wages low. 
Both governments and private trading companies interested in imports 
made ingenious attempts to keep prices high, and foreign trade was 
regulated in such a way that precious metals would be attracted and 
retained within the state. 

Although statistics of sixteenth century prices which have come down 
to us are fragmentary, tlie general trend is clear. Some idea of the price 
range of that century is suggested by facts collected by Professor J. E. T. 
Rogers. According to him, wheat sold in England in 1500-1501 for be- 
tween 6r. and 8r. a quarter (from $1.50 to $2.00), whereas a century 
later the same measure brought from 3or. to 40^-. Eggs averaged about 
>^d. (14?'') a dozen at the opening of the century and were quoted at 
3^. and 4^. (75^5 and $1.00) as early as 1570. In Germany, according to 
Schapiro, beef rose 15 per cent between 1500 and 1525, clothing 50 per 
cent, wheat and oats over 100 per cent, and many spices still more. 

The extent of the German price changes indicates that other factors 
besides American gold and silver were at work. There was certainly 
something in the declaration of contemporary writers, such as Luther, 
that vast monopolies existed, and that society in general had not yet 
learned to protect itself against the new business methods. Far more 
important than monopolies in raising prices— -perhaps as important as the 
influx of precious metals— was the introduction of a new system of credit 
and the repeated depreciation of the currency in many countries. 

The rise of prices in the sixteenth century had many economic and 
social results. In the first place, it greatly stimulated trade and speculation 
and culminated in the disastrous “bubbles” of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. It increased considerably the income of the merchant and industrial 
classes and of wage earners in general, although the latter suffered tem- 
porarily because their income did not rise so rapidly as the cost of living. 
This was especially true of the wage earners in those states where the 
guild system still persisted, for the guilds resisted wage increases for 
journeymen. Some states also legislated, although generally ineffectually, 
against the increase of wages. The laiided nobles who received their 
rents in kind were far less affected by the rise of prices than those who 
had commuted the rents to cash. The squires who worked their own 
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farms tended to share in the prosperity because their products fetched 
more in the markets. Long-term leaseholders who paid rent in money 
tended to profit at the expense of their landlords. 

Gradually, the European situation became adjusted to the larger vol- 
Adjust- ume of precious metals and to the resultant changes in price levels. In 
th^jhange general, the net result of both was a great stimulation of economic 
activity. By the seventeenth century, European wealth had become quite 
fluid and had already begun to flow rapidly into the possession of the 
middle class, the group that was best equipped to use it for the benefit 
of society as a whole. 

6 . New Commodities and New Tastes 
The growth of foreign trade and the new cultural contacts produced 
Effects by the Commercial Revolution radically altered European tastes. The 
'"clasHife psychological factor of demand lies at the bottom of all economic activity, 
and the character of the European demand for consumer goods was 
transformed during this period. By 1600 upper-class life was profoundly 
modified by the influx of new goods, but the modifications varied greatly 
with the locality. The new states had not yet developed highly organized 
and unified economic systems, and their internal lines of communication 
remained poor, By 1700 the middle classes, especially in England, Hol- 
land, France, Spain, and Portugal, had generally changed their mode 
and standards of consumption. The laboring class continued to live much 
as they did in the Middle Ages, the change in their tastes being delayed 
until the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. By the eighteenth 
New century, the better middle-class homes had glass windows, tiled roofs, 
""tlass uphoLstered furniture, wall paper (introduced from 

demands China), lacquered ware (from India), and even hammocks (from the 
West Indies). Increase in the supply of cotton fiber and the lower cost 
of both cotton and linen cloth made it possible to wear more comfortable 
clothing. Underclothing and bedclothes, for example, which are common- 
place conveniences today, began to come into general use in Europe for 
the first time in the early eighteenth century. 

Many new articles contributed less to comfort than to display. Furs 
New luxury were used for adornment and as a symbol of wealth and position. The 
use of silk for clothing, tapestry, and the like, was considerably enlarged 
by the rapid development of silk culture in irorthern Italy and southern 
France. Ostrich feathers, parasols, porcelain, and other novelties from all 
parts of the non-European world came into increasingly common use. 

In order to make dwellings more attractive, considerable care was given 
to gardens, in which were planted various shrubs and flowers brought 
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from the Orient and America. Among these were the Virginia creeper, 
aster, dahlia, nasturtium, sunflower, and various trees such as the mag- 
nolia, coral, and locust, as well as the century and pepper plants. 

The range of Europe’s foods was greatly enlarged Possibly the most 
important new food was the potato, brought from Peru by Pizarro, the 
Spanish conquistador. It did not become a popular food, however, until 
the early nineteenth century, when Europeans discovered its high nutri- 
tive value and the ease with which it could be grown. 

Other food products introduced into Europe during the Commercial 
Revolution were lima beans, yams, tapioca, and tomatoes. Sugar was 
first extensively imported during this period from the West Indies and 
Central America, its popularity greatly enhanced by the growing use 
of tea, coffee, and cocoa. Until the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Europe’s chief sweetening for beverages and food had been honey. Im- 
portant tropical fruits, such as oranges, pineapples, bananas, and lemons, 
were now brought into Europe either for the first time or in much 
greater quantities than before. Coconuts and peanuts also were intro- 
duced. Although Indian corn (maize) was brought to Spain by Colum- 
bus, it was used only as food for cattle and swine. 

The chief fowls with which Europe now became acciuainted were the 
turkey from Mexico, the guinea fowl from Africa, and the bantam from 
Java. Though the turkey came from America, its outlandish appearance 
earned it an Oriental name, since mysterious or bizarre products were 
usually attributed to the East, for which Turkey was a symbol. 

Probably the new beverages did more to modify the pattern of Euro- 
pean life than the new foods and house furnishings. To the old alcoholic 
drinks were now added wines from the Madeira and Canary Islands, 
and rum made from the sugar and molasses of the West Indies. A pop- 
ular beverage known as punch was made of rum, sugar, lemon juice, 
spices, and water. Far more useful, however, were the non-alcoholic 
drinks brought in at this time. The Dutch learned to drink tea from 
the Chinese in the East Indies and introduced it into Europe in the 
seventeenth century. Within a hundred years tea was an important com- 
modity in world trade. Coffee had been discovered by the Europeans 
through contact with Arabia at the close of the Middle Ages, and until 
about 1700 practically all the coffee consumed in Europe came from 
around Mocha, the capital of the Arabian province of Yemen, on the 
coast of the Red Sea. In the next century, coffee culture was carried by 
the Dutch to the East Indies and by the Portuguese to Brazil, the two 
major sources of our present supply. The third important non-alcoholic 
beverage was cocoa, made from the cacao bean imported from Mexico 
and Central America. The Europeans quickly ^ began to manufacture 
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chocolate by adding vanilla (also a new product) and sugar to cocoa. 

The establishment of coffeehouses (“cafes”) opened a new chapter in 
The coffee- the Social life of Europe. They became popular gathering places, espe- 
dally for men. Business enterprises often originated in coffeehouses, much 
political intrigue was hatched there, and artists and authors found their 
atmosphere stimulating. 

Tobacco should be mentioned in this connection, for it had a similar 
The intro- if not greater effect upon social life. When first brought from the West 
^"tobacco it was used for its alleged medicinal properties. Despite decided 

opposition, it came into general use for smoking and snuff-taking. Great 
plantations in the West Indies and on the American mainland began 
to produce the weed in quantities commensurate with Europe’s hearty 
demands. 

Finally, the Commercial Revolution was responsible for introducing 
New drugs a number of drugs of great value. Quinine, one of the few genuine 
specifics known to medicine, came from South America, and balsam, 
sarsaparilla, opium, and sweet flag were imported from various regions. 
The new drugs influenced European medicine most .beneficially by lessen- 
ing reliance upon bloodletting in treating disease, and by laying the basis 
for the modern materia medica. 

As the new demands were firmly established, the merchants who 
Theimpor- handled the imported goods prospered and the Commercial Revolution 
Ihc'new advanced rapidly to successful completion. Without these new products 
commodities and the revolution in tastes that they produced, the economic develop- 
ment of modern Europe would have proceeded much more slowly. Al- 
though the early explorers did not find nearly so much gold and silver 
as they dreamed, they discovered even more valuable substitutes which 
added greatly to Europe’s wealth. 

n. THE RISE OF COMMERCIAL CAPITALISM 
I. The Nature of Capitalism 

Capitalism, the economic organization that characterizes modern West- 
The nature cm society, is a special type of economic system. According to Werner 
economk Sombart, every economic system is 
system ^ ^ ^ unitary mode of providing for material wants, animated by a definite 
spirit, regulated and organized according to a definite plan and applying a 
definite technical knowledge.^ . 

We have already described the major economic systems of the pre-capi- 
talist era, of which we have sometimes spoken as economies. 

^“Capitalism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 111, Micmllhn, xg}0, ig6. 
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The spirit of the capitalist economy, according to Sombart/ is charac- 
terized by three ideas; (i) acquisition (the profit motive), which estab- The spirit of 
lishes the increase of profits in terms of money as the primary goal of 
economic activity; ( 2 ) competition, or the free application of an indi- 
vidual’s capacities in the struggle for profits; and (3) rationality, or the 
discarding of traditional and nonproductive methods in favor of those 
that are best suited to the production of constantly increasing profits. 
Theoretically, the spirit of capitalist enterprise tends to elevate profit- 
making to an absolute status, superior to all other goals. 

The form of the capitalist economy is characterized by. (i) freedom 
from all restrictions except those that, are deemed necessary by govern- The 
mental authorities; (2) an es.sentially private nature, as a result of which 
the entrepreneur (the capitalist economic agent) assumes full responsi- 
bility for his success or failure; (3) an aristocratic nature, due to which 
the number of genuine entrepreneurs is small in proportion to those 
actually engaged in business; (4) extreme division of labor, producing a 
high degree of occupational specialization in the interests of efficient pro- 
duction; and (5) an extreme development of busine.ss on an exchange 
basis. The capitalist enterprise may be large or small, but generally tends 
to develop in the former direction. 

The technology of the capitalist economy must (i) insure a high 
degree of productivity and (2) lend itself readily to the increase of Thetech- 
production and the reduction of costs. These requirements account to a 
large extent for the advances of technology during the last two centuries 
and the great productivity of contemporary industry, commerce, and 
agriculture. 

The capitalist system, as just described, took centuries to achieve its 
complete form. Capitalist principles were first applied to finance, then Theevo- 
(during the Commercial Revolution) to commerce, and finally (during 
the Industrial Revolution) to industry. Agriculture has never been placed 
on as complete a capitalist basis as the other forms of economic activity. 

Capitalism did not affect all forms of trade and industry at the same 
time and to the same extent, and was adopted by the different national 
states of the Western world at different times. Finally, the foregoing 
analysis represents the ideal form of the system at the height of its 
development rather than its actual historical state at any given time. 

2 . The History of Capitalism to the Sixteenth Century 

The accumulation of working capitd on a large scale did not take 
place until early modern times. Although symptoms of an incipient capi- 

^This analysis of the capitalist system follows closely the able article by Werner Sombart 
in the Snc^ehpaedia of the Soskl Sciences, III, Macmillan, 1930, 195-308. 
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talism had appeared in the Hellenistic East and under the Roman 
Antecedents Empire, the Ancient world never produced either the capitalistic outlook 
ca^tatfsm means for carrying out capitalist enterprise. During the Middle 

Ages, of course, the return to a natural economy precluded the develop- 
ment of capitalism. 

Italian financial organization of the late Middle Ages was the nearest 
Financial approach to capitalism prior to modern times. Many of the leading Italian 
Sdie'iaK banking houses, however, were family ventures, their capital was much 
Middle Ages smaller than that of modern concerns of equal repute, and their opera- 
tions were hampered by archaic traditions and practices. Too much of 
the medieval prejudice against interest-taking remained, interest rates 
were high and erratic, and the proper security for loans had not yet been 
provided. In several cases private banks collapsed because powerful princes 
refused to repay what they had borrowed. Others decayed with the 
families that controlled them. 

The resources of these early banking groups were considerable, how- 
The re- ever. The Peruzzi of the fourteenth century had a capital of some |8oo,- 
cady bank- Medici of the fifteenth, perhaps 15,000,000. The Fuggers of South 

ing houses Germany had many times as much, but their greatest prosperity belongs 
to early modern rather than late medieval times. Their capital at the 
peak of their power, about the middle of the sixteenth century, was prob- 
ably between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 Rhenish gulden, representing a pur- 
chasing power of over $50,000,000. 

In medieval Europe generally, and especially in the north, the indus- 
Factors trial limitations of the guild system, the lack of extensive and diversified 
limSons Commerce, and the prevailing restrictions on prices and interest, greatly 
upon early limited the use of capital. Only with oversea expansion, the remarkable 
capitalism q£ commercial activity, and the discovery of vast new sources of 

precious metals, was true capitalism made possible. Other factors con- 
tributing to its development were the financial system of the Catholic 
Church and the increasing financial needs of the national states. These 
induced their controlling groups to make use of, and hence to tolerate, 
the new class of capitalist entrepreneurs. As a matter of fact, a marked 
increase of state income accompanied the growth of private fortunes, so 
that public and private capitalism developed side by side. 

Although there are considerable differences of opinion as to the source 
Sources o£ of the surplus wealth that made the rise of capitalism possible, it seems 
wSltli have been accumulated chiefly from piracy, privateering, commerce, 
and ground rents. The merchants who first acquired surpluses from 
trade often multiplied it by engaging in financial operations which in- 
volved great risks but offered opportunities for making large profits'. 
National wealth, governmental income, and private fortunes multiplied 
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swiftly in Western countries after 1500, but the most rapid growth 
occurred after 1600. Many private fortunes and considerable state revenues 
were obtained by the confiscation of Church property in Protestant coun- 
tries after 1525. Many commercial capitalists rose from the ranks of labor. 

Even more important than the growth of national incomes and pri- 
vate fortunes was the changing conception of capital and its possible uses Changing 
in business enterprise which developed during the sixteenth century. 

Emphasis was then placed on profitable economic pursuits and their 
evaluations in terms of monetary standards rather than upon the social 
ideals of medieval economic activity. 

The depersonalization of business instruments was very significant. 

A genuine distinction was made between the capital and assets of a Thedeper- 
business and the capital and assets of the individuals involved in it. 

Neither the Elellenistic merchants nor the Italians of the late Middle enterprise 
Ages had been able to dissociate their personal fortunes from their busi- 
nesses. Closely connected with this was the attempt to free economic 
contracts and market operations from all restraints, religious, legal, and 
others. In other words, every vestige of the medieval system that had 
sought to control economic life in the interests of society as a whole was 
removed. The depersonalization of business helped in this respect by 
making it difficult to apply to business practices the principles of per- 
sonal morality. The new ideal was to develop an economic system free 
from everything that might hinder the operation of the forces of demand 
and supply. 

By the end of the sixteenth century the medieval prohibition of interest- 
taking by Church and civil courts had generally disappeared, largely Relaxation 
because both Church and State needed more working capital. Even 
before the Protestant Revolt, the Church had ceased to inveigh against 
interest as such, retaining only earnest convictions about extortionate 
rates and abuses of wealth that were contrary to Christian principles. 

For good or ill, religious authority was weakened by the Protestant 
Revolt at a critical stage in the economic evolution of Western Europe. 

Both Catholics and Protestants needed all the social and economic sup- 
port they could get, and important concessions were made. 

The medieval emphasis upon excellent craftsmanship, the subsistence 
ideal in production, the curbing of sharp practices, and the disapproval of 
obtaining profits without rendering comparable service to society, were 
gradually replaced by the competitive ideal and the glorification of 
pecuniary profits. The central idea in this ethical revolution was the 
triumph of the belief that financial gain is in itself highly honorable— 
the complete antithesis of the medieval attitude. The new ethics even 
placed its stamp of approval upon public lotteries. 
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A dose relationship developed between Protestantism and capitalism. 
Protestant- The Protestants tended to regard business as a divine calling, and Calvin 
*™portS espedally condemned extravagance and blessed industry and thrift. The 
capitalism code o£ the modern businessman, set down so clearly by Benjamin 
Franklin in the eighteenth century, was approved by most Protestant sects 
at the very beginning of its evolution. In doing so, they facilitated the 
growth of the capitalist spirit. 

3. Commercial Capitalism 

Although the principles of capitalism in some degree were introduced 
Commercial into industry (in the form of the putting-out system) and into agricul- 
beginnings of the Agricultural Revolution), they made the 
of the new most headway during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in banking 
and commerce, especially tire latter. For this reason the period from 
about 1500 to the Industrial Revolution is regarded as the age of commer- 
cial capitalism. The capitalist enterprise came to dominate industry only 
when industry was transformed after 1750 by the application of machin- 
ery, the steam engine, and the factory system. A description of the major 
elements of commercial capitalism as they were instituted between 1500 
and 1750 will demonstrate the overwhelming importance that trade, espe- 
cially foreign trade, had upon its evolution. 

Battking 

An essential element of the new order was the banking system that 
The origins evolved from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. We have already 
"^banking described the introduction of coinage, banking, and credit instruments 
during the late Middle Ages.^ Modern banking goes back to the Jewish 
and Syrian money-changers of the medieval towns and fairs. In the late 
Middle Ages their place was largely taken by the merchants of North 
Italy and southern France, and until the end of the fifteenth century the 
North Italian towns were the center of European banking. With the 
rise of the Fuggers of Augsburg to pre-eminence during the sixteenth 
century, the financial center passed beyond the Alps. By the end of the 
seventeenth century, most of Western Europe was reasonably well 
equipped with banking organizations. 

The early money-changers accepted deposits for safe-keeping, trans- 
Increased ferred money from place to place, and handled bills of exchange (which 
ofexdiange common u.se during the late Middle Ages). These bills were 

originally simply promises to pay at a specified time and place. Before 
the end of the Middle Ages, they had become credit instrument, s as 
well, given in return for loans or in payment for goods. Their use con- 
■ ; 1 See pp. 537-539. 
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cealed the collection of interests and thus enabled the principals to avoid 
the accusation of usury. The merchant-bankers who dealt in these instru- 
ments also lent money on occasion to one another and also to the princes, 
who were perennially in financial straits. They also served the Church 
by collecting money from all over Europe for transfer to Rome, by loan- 
ing money to Church officials, and by investing surplus funds for the 
Papal Curia. In the early modern period these bankers also performed a 
valuable service by issuing occasional letters of credit to pilgrims and 
other travelers. 

Florence became the great financial center of the fourteenth century, 
the Medici taking the lead among its families of great merchants and 
bankers. Florentine pre-eminence was due chiefly to the Papal collec- 
tions that passed through the city, and to its extensive trade in cloth. 

A “bank” was opened in Delft (in the Low Countries) in 1313, one 
at Calais in 1320, and a third at Genoa in 1345. They were not banks in 
the modern sense, for their chief functions were to accept deposits for 
.safe-keeping and often to take over the public debt. They did not use 
bank checks and could not ordinarily issue notes or lend the deposits 
left with them. The only securities normally handled were those arising 
from the public debt. The public bank of Barcelona, opened in 1401, 
more closely resembled the modern banking institution. 

As the routes of trade shifted during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, mercantile and financial power passed slowly to Northern Europe, 
at first to the Fuggers, Welsers, and Baumgartners of Augsburg, then 
to the merchants and goldsmiths of the Low Countries and England. 
Northern Europe’s superior natural resources made it a potentially richer 
region than the Mediterranean area. Added to these great resources was 
the influence of oversea trade during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. It is easy to see why the Fuggers had become the most influential 
financiers of Europe by 1550. Their business was created mainly by 
exploiting Bohemian, Styrian, and Carinthian silver mines. Already in 
1511, before Germany was greatly affected by oversea activities, the Fug- 
gers had a capital of almost 200,000 gulden; this had been increased by 
1527 to over 2,000,000 gulden (about |20,ooo,ooo in modern values). At 
this time they were making about 55 per cent annually on their invest- 
ments. 

The period of the most rapid expansion of early banking came in the 
seventeenth century. By that time all Western Europe had begun to 
feel the results of oversea trade and the Commercial Revolution. Many 
important banks of early modern times were, established in this century.’- 

^The Btnik of Amstcrd.'im, 1608; Dank of Middlcburg (Gcrm.iny), 1G16; Bank of 
Venice, 1619; Bank of Hamburg, 1619; Bank of Rotterdam, 1635; Bank of Sweden, 1656; 
Bank of Spain, 1665; Dank of England, 1694; Bank of Vienna, 1703. 
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Some o£ them performed chiefly commercial functions; others were 
largely governmental financing agencies. 

The development of these banks permitted the systematic accumula- 
tion of capital which could be put at the disposal of enterprising mer- 
chants and industrialists. They also facilitated the transfer of money, 
inaugurated the custom of discounting commercial paper, and in other 
ways rendered effective aids to commerce and industry. To be sure, even 
the greatest seventeenth and eighteenth century banks had relatively 
little capital compared to the larger banks in even a second-class Ameri- 
can city of today. Yet they performed vital services for the economy of 
the time. 

The new banks introduced various kinds of commercial paper, such 
as checks, promissory notes, and improved bills of exchange, the use of 
which has become indispensable to modern exchange, both national and 
international. Also vital to capitalist operations were the evolution of 
double-entry bookkeeping and the rise of auditors, commercial agents, 
and brokers. 

The first systematic treatment of double-entry bookkeeping was pub- 
lished by Luca Pacioli in 1494, and thereafter the new system spread 
swiftly. It not only facilitated the keeping of accounts, but helped to 
create a new attitude towards economic matters by emphasizing a quan- 
titative outlook and making business ideals more impersonal. 

The first true checks were used in Barcelona, Venice, and Sicily in 
the early sixteenth century, and from there spread throughout the rest 
of Western Europe. By this time the supply of currency and the older 
forms of commercial paper could no longer meet the demands of the 
expanding economic order. The use of checks greatly facilitated exchange 
by expanding credit resources far beyond the actual cash which the 
banks had on hand. Since the sixteenth century paper transactions have 
largely replaced the actual exchange of cash. Banknotes also slowly came 
into use in conjunction with the introduction of checks. 

By the end of the seventeenth century the new banking system was 
functioning in all of its major aspects in Western Europe, thus facilitat- 
ing the advance of the capitalist system. 

Insurance 

Another important contribution of the period to the capitalist order 
was insurance, a branch of business closely related to banking. Rudi- 
mentary marine insurance was used in Italy during the late Middle 
Ages. Merchants made mutual agreements for protection against the 
risks of maritime ventures. A simple way of doing this was to sign a 
written contract in which the parties concerned agreed to share any 
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losses incurred in the enterprise. All would sign their names beneath the 
agreement, from which practice arose the term “underwriting.” Insurance 
was also included, without being clearly recognized as such, in early 
interest rates, which were very high because of the great risks involved 
in loans. 

Only gradually did insurance become a separate field of business enter- 
prise. The maritime undertakings of the Commercial Revolution involved Growth of 
great risks which were spread out among many people, so that disaster 
would cause one man to lose a little instead of everything. In London during the 
the merchants met in the city’s coffeehouses, especially in one kept by a Revolution 
man named Lloyd, to arrange for -the insurance of their ships. The next 
step was the organization of marine insurance companies. The first com- 
pany of this type was established in Paris in i668, but many were rela- 
tively well organized by the opening of the eighteenth century. The 
business tended to gravitate to a few powerful and efficient organizations. 

Lloyd’s in London, one of the most outstanding, has since remained the 
center of English and West European marine insurance. While England 
took the lead in this movement, marine insurance companies arose in all 
those states which shared in oversea trade. 

Other forms of insurance quickly appeared. Fire insurance did not 
become common until after the great fire of 1666 in London. The first Beginnings 
fire insurance companies, such as the Sun Fire Insurance Company of 
London, which opened its offices in 1706, were organized on a joint-stock insurance 
basis.^ Life insurance companies appeared at about the same time. As in 
the case of fire insurance, individuals had carried on a crude and spo- 
radic life insurance business for some time, but now organized concerns 
appeared which specialized in this field. The first mutual company, the 
Friendly Society of London, was organized in 1684. The first great life 
insurance companies were the Amicable (1706) and the Equitable (1762), 
both English concerns which are still in existence. The first American 
organization was the Insurance Company of North America, established 
in Philadelphia in 1796. 

Insurance companies played an important role in the development of 
capitalism, especially by providing means by which large amounts of importance 
cash and liquid capital could be accumulated and made available for “durance 
business and finance. companies 

The Trading Company 

An outstanding element in the history of capitalism was the introduc- 
tion of the corporate business unit or firm in place of the family or guild 
See pp. 658-659. 
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organization. Business in the Ancient and medieval worlds had been 
Predecessors carried on almost entirely by individuals or through family or quasi- 
pmatcVmt enterprises, though in the Roman period the fraternal partnership 

ness unit evolved into various forms of business partnership. The joint-stock prin- 
ciple of impersonally distributed risks and profits apparently originated 
in medieval Italy. Another late medieval development, the true partner- 
ship, facilitated the accumulation of capital and increased the opportuni- 
ties for investment. It had one grave defect, however, namely, the un- 
limited liability of the partners. When a partnership failed, each partner 
was liable for the total indebtedness of the company. Furthermore, a 
partnership was ordinarily dissolved upon the death or withdrawal of 
any of the partners, and thus failed to provide permanence of organi- 
zation. 

When commerce began to expand during the early modern period, a 
Inti-oduction need appeared for more adaptable forms of business organization. Among 
regulated regulated (or chartered) company, 

(chartered) best developed in England. Notable examples were the companies of the 
company ^ej^hant Staplers and the Merchant Adventurers, the latter belonging 
to the sixteenth century and the former to a somewhat earlier period. 
The regulated company was really a business association rather than a 
permanent organization, though it exercised considerable influence upon 
the later joint-stock companies. The Merchant Adventurers were an 
association of men engaged in foreign trade, particularly with the East, 
which held a royal charter granting a monopoly of that special field. 
There was no common pool of capital, although members’ ships were 
sent out together. Such organizations enabled the merchants to regulate 
and protect their trade. A number of regulated companies, organized 
during the sixteenth century, played an important part in the develop- 
ment of oversea trade. 

From these regulated companies arose the joint-stock companies of the 
Develop- late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Almost all of them were com- 
”oiut-^stock i^tciaT rather than industrial enterprises. At first the joint-stock prin- 
corapany ciple, borrowed apparendy from Italy, was used only to finance single 
voyages. The first English organization of this kind was the Muscovy 
Company, founded in 1552-1553 for trade with Russia. The English East 
India Company was organized in i6oo as a regulated company, but had 
become a true joint-stock company by the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The Dutch East India Company, founded in 1602, is generally 
regarded as the first great European organization on wholly joint-stock 
^ lines.' ! , 

The joint-stock company was a great improvement over earlier types. 
Its negotiable shares, divided into relatively small sum .s, made it possible 
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to assemble a far greater amount of capital than either the partnership 
or the regulated company could control. At the same time, it provided 
highly centralized control, which the regulated company did not. In 
general, the joint-stock company possessed many of the economic ad- 
vantages of our corporations, although it lacked certain favorable legal 
characteristics which the latter possess. For example, except where ex- 
pressly excused by law, the investor in a joint-stock company had the 
same unlimited liability as a member of a partnership. Further, the 
joint-stock company was not a legal personality. These deficiencies had 
been remedied for the most part by the middle of the nineteenth century. 

In general, the joint-stock company facilitated the expansion of Euro- 
pean commerce and capitalism during the Commercial Revolution and 
helped to usher in the economic system of the modern world. 

The Exchanges 

The forces that produced modern banking were also responsible for 
the rise of the bourse, or exchange, which originated in a rudimentary 
form during the late Middle Ages. The dealings of merchants and money- 
changers in bills of exchange early took on the character of bourse 
trading. That is, these men began to meet regularly, with the result that 
conditions of their trade became standardized. Trading in bills presup- 
posed a knowledge of currency conditions, and it was necessary for the 
trader to be sufficiently well known so that his signature on the bills 
would be generally accepted. 

In the fifteenth century, bourses resembling the modern type arose, 
the first at Lyons and Bruges. The Bruges exchange was the first to use 
the name “bourse.” It dealt chiefly in bills of exchange, but by the end 
of the fifteenth century tlie bourse at Antwerp had become a true prod- 
uce exchange, frequented by merchants of all nations and specialties 
who traded in the city. 9 

The Antwerp bourse traded chiefly in pepper, though many other 
articles, including copper, also figured in its transactions. The trading 
was speculative to a higher degree than might be expected, largely be- 
cause of the risks of the spice trade; Attempts at monopoly and price- 
fixing were not unknown. The practice early developed of transacting 
business by means of paper securities representing the commodities in- 
stead of the more cumbersome method of trading in the commodities 
themselves. I'o make this possible it was necessary to create an elaborate 
system for grading and supervising the articles offered for sale, in order 
that the paper instruments corresponded to specific grades as well as 
quantities of goods. It was inevitable that; speculation should take place 
in these paper securides. In addition to facilitating the exchange of goods, 
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the produce exchanges broadened the opportunities for borrowing and 
investing money. 

There could be no capital bourse in the modern sense, of course, until 
Early the joint-stock principle had expanded sufficiently to provide a large 
transSns ni-iniber of securities. Loans made by merchants to princes or to the 
Church passed through the bourses only indirectly. If the merchants 
needed ready money, they raised it by selling bills of exchange on the 
bourse. It has been said that in the middle of the sixteenth century the 
“Fugger bond” was considered one of the safest investments. The Fug- 
gers paid less for their money than any other firm, even less than the 
city of Antwerp. The “Fugger bond” was only a personal promise to 
pay, the value of which depended entirely on the business reputation of 
the house. Bonds as they are known today, based on the assets of a 
corporation, were not devised until the nineteenth century. 

Though there were few or no corporate stocks and bonds, there was 
Dealings in a considerable purchase and sale of capital in the form of bills of ex- 
insauments change on the Antwerp and later on the Amsterdam bourse. In time 
other commercial instruments were used for this purpose. The first 
securities regularly dealt in were those representing municipal indebted- 
ness. Later, as the finances of the states were put on a sounder basis, 
their “stocks,” as they were then called, were also sold on the various 
bourses. Until the nineteenth century public loans remained the favorite 
form of investment. After 1800, however, joint-stock banks, canals, and 
railway companies placed their securities on the market in large volume. 

This exchange of securities representing capital investments originally 
Develop- took place on the bourses and produce exchanges. By the end of the 
"'iruc'swck seventeenth century, however, trade in joint-stock shares had attained 
exchange such volume that the desirability of a special capital bourse became evi- 
dent, and the true stock exchange arose to meet this need. As it acquired 
its modern forrj, it became more spectacular, if not more important, than 
the commodity exchange. The first true stock exchange resembling the 
modern type was opened in London in 1698, and was followed by one 
in Paris in 1724. The stock exchanges of the eighteenth century had both 
good and bad features. In facilitating the collection of large quantities of 
capital for profitable investment, they performed a valuable function, but 
they also invited chicanery and foolish speculation. Despite their abuses, 
the development of agencies for exchanging securities greatly stimulated 
the formation of large trading companies in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, and thus helped to put capitalism on a firm working basis. 
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Speculation 

In the seventeenth century dealings in securities comprised a field of 
investment the operations of which were still mysterious to all concerned. The 
Because of the way in which profits accrued, however, the new «pp“- EiS,. 
tunities for making money became increasingly popular, not only with investment 
businessmen but with the public in general. Accordingly, the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries witnessed a veritable orgy of specu- 
lation which became highly dangerous because no one, not even the 
financiers, understood the possible use and misuse of the joint-stock 
principle. It required the inflations and disasters of the so-called “bubble” 
period (about 1680 to 1720) to make people aware of the limitations 
within which it was safe to buy and sell paper instruments instead of 
actual commodities. 

The most famous waves of speculation were the English South Sea 
Bubble and the even more sensational financial experiments in France, The great 
sometimes called the Mississippi Bubble. bubbles 

The South Sea Bubble grew out of an attempt, which at first seemed 
legitimate, to handle the rapidly increasing government debt. The great The South 
interest in oversea ventures naturally suggested a commercial monopoly ' 

as a way out. Consequently a company was formed — ^The Governor and 
Company of Merchants of Great Britain Trading to the South Seas and 
Other Parts of America (1711). This, the South Sea Company, agreed 
to take over the public debt (some ;43i>ooo,ooo), for which the company 
was to receive interest at 5 per cent until 1727 and 4 per cent thereafter. 

The government’s creditors were to be paid with shares of the Com- 
pany’s stock — a proposition to which most of them agreed. The govern- 
ment itself was to receive ^3,500,000 outright, a sum later raised to 

7,500,000. In return, the Company was awarded a monopoly on South 
American trade, which, incidentally, was controlled by the King of Spain. 

The prospect of gain was grossly exaggerated at the outset. Philip V of 
Spain imposed severe restrictions on British trade; moreover, the Com- 
pany failed to exploit even its limited legitimate opportunities in the 
South Seas. The enterprise slumped. The government then permitted, if 
it did not openly encourage, the promoters of the Company to deceive 
the people in order to boost the stock. The most absurd stories were cir- 
culated about possible profits, and the stock soared above £1000 in 1720. 

The inevitable collapse followed, thousands were ruined, and the govern- 
ment was forced to step in and liquidate the enterprise. Legitimate gov- 
ernment creditors received about thirty per cent of their original invest- 
ment. The government’s reputation and faith in stock promotion were 
severely damaged by the failure of the South Sea Company. 
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This was but one of many unwise stock enterprises floated in England 
at the time. Many, in fact, were bogus. It is estimated that the English 
people lost about $1,500,000,000 in “bubbles” during the eighteenth cen- 
tury— a colossal sum for that period. People bought shares in enterprises 
for making perpetual motion machines, putting alchemy on a commercial 
basis, exploiting “gold mines” in the Carolinas, importing walnut trees 
from Virginia, and even, in one instance, “for an undertaking which 
shall in due time be revealed.” The crashes that inevitably followed even- 
tually chilled popular interest in public companies, even those doing 
legitimate business. On the other hand, speculation tended to concen- 
trate capital in the hands of the more clever and ruthless entrepreneurs, 
whose business methods and activities vyere not seriously cramped by 
the inability to float new companies. 

Like the South Sea Company, the John Law scheme had a legitimate 
background and an unfortunate fate. John Law was a young Scotch 
financier who had developed a rational and progressive scheme for pro- 
moting French banking and finance. He made a fatal mistake in com- 
bining with his legitimate enterprise a speculative company to develop 
trade between France and the New World, which in 1719 became the 
Company of the Indies. The Mississippi Bubble — an orgy of speculation 
in the shares of the Company — followed. Difficulties were created by 
the fact that the paper money guaranteed by the capital of the Bank of 
France was inextricably involved with the affairs of the speculative trad- 
ing concern. Law could not control the price of the stock or check the 
issuance of notes. When the crash came, the country was left in posses- 
sion of a flood of currency consisdng of the Company’s depreciated notes, 
innumerable individuals were ruined, and public finance was crippled 
for a long time. The disaster cut short a promising beginning of modern 
French banking, and finance. 

After the “bubble” period, the progress of speculative finance was 
slower but proceeded along much sounder lines. 

By the early eighteenth century the essential elements of commercial 
capitalism had been introduced, and to some extent already tried out in 
the more progressive countries of Western Europe. Neither industry nor 
agriculture had yet felt the full effects of the new methods of business 
organization. Nevertheless, there were feeble beginnings which later de- 
veloped into the Agricultural Revolution and the Industrial Revolution. 
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III. THE PUTTING-OUT SYSTEM 

1 he outstanding example of the early application of the principles of 
capitalism to industry is found in the putting-out system (sometimes Nature of 
called the domestic system). The putting-out system manifested all of 
the essential elements of the capitalist order in rudimentary form. In 
certain industries, such as the English woolen industry, it served as a 
transitional form between the guild system of the Middle Ages and the 
factory system of the modern period. 

The putting-out system originated in Italy during the thirteenth cen- 
tury and gradually spread to the Rhine Valley, Flanders, and England. Early 
In Flanders it existed side by side with the guilds, the two systems being ‘•‘=''e!opment 
applied to different industries. For the most part, the new system was 
introduced in those industries which produced for “export,” that is, for 
sale outside the town but not necessarily outside the country. As the 
Commercial Revolution encouraged more merchants to enter the export 
trade, the putting-out system was stimulated. In addition, the guild sys^ 
tem, as already noted,^ began to follow capitalist lines of organization at 
about this time and for approximately the same reasons. 

Under the putting-out system, workingmen, instead of assembling in 
the household of a guild master, worked at home. The merchant capi- Organiza- 
talist (in the woolen industry, the clothier) controlled all phases of the fy ." 
manufacturing process. He supplied the capital to establish the business; 
he purchased the raw materials and sent them to the workers’ homes to 
be worked on for a fixed rate of pay. His representatives distributed the 
raw materials, collected the materials that had been finished, and carried 
them to the workers who were to take them through the next step in 
the manufacturing process. In time, the merchant capitalist came to 
possess the tools as well as the materials, and the workers were com- 
pelled to pay rent for them. This merchant capitalist was not restricted 
to a single craft (as, for example, spinning). He organized the entire 
group of crafts within the industry in which he was interested. Thus 
the clothier bought raw wool in the market or from the raisers, sent it 
in turn to spinners, weavers, fullerfi, and dyers, and finally marketed the 
finished cloth. 

At first the clothiers and the buyers of cloth met in a rather hap- 
hazard way to carry on their business. About the middle of the seven- Revolution 
teenth century, however, a special group of agents appeared. Known as Jjibution 
factors, they brought buyers and sellers together and collected a com- 
mission on the sales. Later the drapers, who had been both retailers and 

iSee pp. 558-559- 
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wholesalers during the Middle Ages, gave up the retail trade and be- 
came wholesalers in the modern sense. They bought finished cloth from 
clothiers and factors and sold it to city retailers, provincial wholesalers, 
exporters, and foreign buyers. This revolution in the production and 
distribution of woolens was completed in England by about 1750. Other 
English industries, such as cutlery and iron, did not adopt these innova- 
tions to the same extent. 

Under the putting-out system the merchant capitalist tended to obtain 
greater control of all aspects of production and distribution, while the 
workers tended to lose their independence. The beginnings of the Agri- 
cultural Revolution accelerated this latter tendency by depriving many 
workers of the small holdings upon which they partly depended for 
subsistence. When their lands were taken away, they became entirely 
dependent upon their employers’ mercy. In this phase, several great evils 
— low wages, female and child labor, and the “sweating” of workers— 
appeared in the putting-out system. 

On the whole, the system, although it multiplied profits for the mer- 
chant capitalists, had several fundamental defects. It was needlessly ex- 
pensive, due to the cost of distributing and collecting the work and the 
frequent delays in production. The workers could not be supervised so 
that neither promptness in production nor uniformity in quality could 
be guaranteed. It was also difficult to prevent workers from stealing a 
portion of the materials, working them up, and selling the product to 
some rival of the real owner. 

To offset these difficulties, some large central shops (factories) ap- 
peared, especially in the woolen industry. Workingmen were assembled 
in a large building equipped with spinning wheels, hand looms, and 
apparatus for fulling and dyeing. Here they were supervised by the 
owner’s representatives. Viewed from the standpoint of the organiza- 
tion of personnel and discipline, this system had all the advantages of the 
later factories, but it lacked artificial power and machinery. However, the 
cost of tools in most trades was still so small that the thrifty worker 
could easily set up a shop for himself. Consequently, the growth of 
centralization before the invention of power machinery was slow, indi- 
cating that the disadvantages of the early central shops must have about 
balanced the advantages. 

While the putting-out system became the dominant type of organiza- 
tion in the English textile industries from the close of the sixteenth 
century to the rise of the factory system in the eighteenth, it was by no 
means so successful on the Continent, where the guilds continued to 
exist. The guild system was not completely abandoned in France until 
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after the Revolution of 1789) and remained in force in Germany and 
Austria until far into the nineteenth century. 

The textile industry in England, which had been mostly concerned 
with woolens, was expanded to include silk and cotton in the sixteenth Spread of 
and seventeenth centuries. The demand for textiles of all kinds was outsy“enf 
multiplied by the growth of colonial markets, especially those in tropical (o oilier 
and semitropical regions. The latter were largely responsible for the 
dominant position attained by the cotton industry at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Because it was a new industry, unfettered by old 
traditions, it was more cordial to the introduction of novel machine 
devices than the woolen industry. New dyes from overseas — indigo, log- 
wood, and cochineal — revolutionized the dyeing of cloth. 

A number of new wares, chiefly from the East, widened the scope of 
European manufacturing in general. The extensive use of pottery, be- widened 
ginning about 1600, Was due to the contact of Europeans wdth China 
and its porcelain. Such well-known products as Dresden and Delft ware 
appeared in large quantities. Glass products became common in the 
early seventeenth century. Furniture manufacturing was increased largely 
owing to Oriental influences. Upholstery and varnish were now used 
to make furniture comfortable and pleasing to the eye. Rugs w'ere manu- 
factured in imitation of those imported from the East. Houses were 
decorated with wainscoting, screens, and stairways made from the new 
woods brought from overseas. 

Colonial markets created a boom in European industry, especially 
in textiles, shoes, muskets, swords, hoes, nails, tools of all kinds, lead, influence 
pewter, tin wares, and gunpowder. Virginia alone imported 24,000 pairs 
of shoes in 1658. Trinkets and gewgaws were in demand for trade with 
the natives, European producers in general had to expand their shops 
and increase the rate of their production. 

The extension of oceanic commerce stimulated the shipbuilding in- 
dustry, which, as already pointed out, made many important technical increase in 
improvements. The expansion of English shipping was characteristic of 
the age. In 1560 the total tonnage of English merchant ships was 7,600; 
by 1691 it had increased to 500,000. This was accompanied by almost as 
remarkable a growth of naval tonnage, from 23,000 in 1607 to more than 
120,000 a century later. 

Thus, by bringing into general use in certain industries a capitalist 
system of organization, and by greatly stimulating European industry Historical 
in general, the Commercial Revolution played a vital role in European 
economic evolution. In many ways it prepared the way for the Industrial system 
Revolution of the late eighteenth century. In its own time, it greatly 
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enriched the economic life of Western peoples, and produced a larger 
class of industrialists than had previously existed. 

IV. THE BEGINNINGS OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
REVOLUTION 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, agriculture, espe- 
Nature of cially in England, responded actively to the conditions created by the 
*^cukural Europe and the Commercial Revolution. New techniques 

Revolution Were introduced and capitalist principles were applied to its organiza- 
tion. The medieval forms of landholding, especially those connected 
with the open-field system, gradually gave way to more efficient forms. 
New products were introduced and great steps were taken in improving 
crops that had been cultivated for centuries. The sum total of these 
changes comprised the Agricultural Revolution. 

Although the beginning of this revolution appeared in the sixteenth 
Itshistori- century, the movement as a whole will not be discussed at this point, 
cal role histoj-icai j-olg lay in the influence it had upon the Industrial Revolu- 
tion of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and therefore it will be 
discussed in a later chapter.^ It will suffice to note here that the Agri- 
cultural Revolution, like the development of the putting-out system, 
was, generally speaking, the result of the application of capitalist meth- 
ods to the production of crops, the demand for which had been multi- 
plied by conditions created during the Commercial Revolution. 

V. THE ABSOLUTE STATE AND THE NEW ECONOMIC 
order: MERCANTILISM 

The Commercial Revolution and the rise of capitalism had important 
effects upon political developments. In general, they strengthened the 
national state and the trend towards secular absolutism. With incomes 
derived from privateering, customs dudes, fees for chartering companies, 
and similar sources, kings made good their claims to- royal absolutism. 
Strong paid armies were organized and state officials were bound more 
closely to the royal regime. Increased resources permitted the state to 
extend its oversea holdings. Finally, by increasing its control of the 
economic activities of its citizens, the state gained prestige and broad- 
ened the scope of its legitimate authority. 

The Commercial Revolution, accordingly, created a clear-cut national 
economic policy. While the various governmental units had often inter- 
fered with commerce in the medieval period, the weakness of the secular 
1 See pp. 804^807. ■ 
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states had prevented such interference from assuming significant propor- 
tions. With the parallel growth of world commerce and the dynastic 
state in early modern times, there evolved a policy of complete govern- 
mental regulation of economic activities. This policy, though varying in 
detail and extent of application, was common to all of the great states 
of the West. It was known as mercantilism in England, Colbertism in 
France, and cameralism in Germany. 

The economic policies of the medieval towns had been concerned 
chiefly with the protection of their own merchants and craftsmen against 
outsiders.’ Similarly, the guiding motive of mercantilism, as it developed 
in England, France, Germany, and Spain, was to dominate trade and 
industry in the interests of the national state; some of the old urban 
regulations were even adopted by the national government. Furthermore, 
mercantilism projected into economic life the narrow conceptions and 
practices of the current nationalism. Every state was assumed to be the 
potential commercial enemy of every other. The prosperity of each was 
believed to depend upon the ability to increase its exports and decrease 
its imports, monopolize the trade of its colonies, and restrict the com- 
merce of its rivals. 

The fundamental assumptions of mercantilism were roughly as fol- 
lows: (i) The wealth of a nation is determined by the amount of precious 
metals it controls. (2) Aside from mining, trade is the chief peaceful 
means of accumulating precious metals in the shape of specie. (3) To 
make this trade profitable, exports must exceed imports, that is, a “favor- 
able balance of trade” must be maintained. (4) To furnish markets for 
exports and thus create a favorable balance of trade, colonies are valu- 
able, if not indispensable, to the mother country. (5) To make the 
colonial market as large as possible, manufacturing must be forbidden 
in the colonies, lest they produce their own necessities and exhaust their 
supply of raw materials. (6) The colonies must be regarded primarily 
as profitable commercial enterprises of the mother country and colonial 
trade as its monopoly. 

Many of the premises of mercantilism were erroneous, particularly the 
assumptions that the supply of specie is the most important criterion of 
national prosperity and that a favorable balance of trade necessarily 
means an increase in the domestic supply of specie. On the whole, these 
policies eventually restricted the commercial activity and prosperity of 
the European states. Inevitably the sum of small commercial injuries in- 
flicted by states on each other proved detrimental to the European family 
of nations as a whole. 
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Yet mercantilism should be assessed in terms of its historical back- 
ground, which helps to explain most of its assumptions. At a time when 
specie was being introduced into Europe in large quantities, and when 
Spain, which imported most of the precious metals from the New World, 
occupied a leading position, it was natural to associate the possession of 
large quantities of specie with national power, A favorable balance of 
trade was much more important during the Commercial Revolution than 
it is now, when a surplus of imports is usually offset or qualified by 
the “invisible balance” in the form of interest on foreign investments, 
and payments for freight, insurance, brokerage, and the like. Since 
colonial enterprise in several instances was associated with commercial 
companies, it is not surprising that colonies were regarded generally as 
business ventures, and were expected to serve the interests of the mother 
country. In addition, mercantilism became fatally obstructive only when 
it was adhered to after the conditions that produced it had disappeared. 

Closely associated with mercantilism was die tendency of national 
governments to create huge commercial monopolies, either of trade in a 
given area or only of certain commodities. Such monopolies, usually 
established by chartering a regulated company, facilitated the company’s 
trade and at the same time enabled the state more easily to control its 
commerce. Some of the most notable monopolies were the English and 
Dutch East India Companies, the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the 
great companies for developing England’s colonies in North America. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, other types of monopoly, 
especially in industry, became common. 

Along with the commercial and colonial aspects of mercantilism went 
enactments which extended state control over economic activities at 
home. In England such things as the Statutes of Labourers (broadening 
governmental control of labor and its conditions), the granting of price- 
fixing powers to the justices of the peace,, and the state control of guilds, 
were important steps in this direction. In Eranpe the state enforced 
guild regulations, undertook the digging of canal?, erected public build- 
ings, and financed the reclamation of land. These projects were associated 
with Colbert (x6i9-i683) and his successors. State intervention in na- 
tional economic life was even more thoroughgoing in Prussia, especially 
in the reign of Frederick the Great (1740-1786). 

Mercantilism and the monopolies and domestic activities associated 
with it flourished from the sixteenth, to the eighteenth century. By 1700, 
its period of greatest usefulness was over, yet the system showed few 
signs of disintegration and the states gave little evidence of abandoning 
it. The end of the mercantilist period came only with the attacks of 
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Adam Smith and the Physiocrats,^ the rise of a new industry, and the 
disastrous results of the last great colonial wars. One important reason 
for its long life was the way in which it fitted so admirably into the 
nationalist scheme of things and (apparently) advanced the interests 
of the national state. 

VI. THE REVIVAL OF SCIENCE 
I. Supernaturaiism, Humanism, and Naturalism 
Long before the sixteenth century, three different ways of looking at 
life had been introduced, and each for a longer or a shorter period had Thehistori- 
dominated different societies. These attitudes, the products of different «l outlooks 
social environments, are known as supernaturaiism, humanism, and 
naturalism. Supernaturaiism apparently originated with civilization it- 
self, and was dominant throughout preliterary, Ancient Oriental, and 
medieval times. Moreover, it has been the prevailing attitude of the 
masses at all times and in all societies. Humanism originated with the 
Greeks and was revived in the West by the leaders of the Renaissance. 
Naturalism, also of Hellenic origin, was submerged by the advance of 
supernaturaiism during the latter part of the Roman period, and was 
not revived to any considerable extent until the middle of the sixteenth . 
century.^ 

Modern Western civilization has been characterized by humanism and 
naturalism, and of the two naturalism has played far the more important The view- 
role. Before describing the origins of modern science, with which natural- ^odern^ 
ism is intimately associated, it will be profitable to describe briefly the Western 
fundamental nature of each point of view we have just mentioned. civilization 
Supernaturaiism is based on the premise that the ruling forces in 
nature are theistic (that is, they are the personal or impersonal wills of Super- 
deities). It holds that the primary purpose of human life is the salvation 
of the soul, and that the guide for human action is the revealed will of 
the supernatural powers. When dominant, it has generally been associated 
with a priest-controlled society (theocracy). 

Humanism assumes that man is the measure of all things, and holds 
that the best life is realized by the fullest development of an individual’s Humanism 
capacities. It is essentially an esthetic approach to life, but also has strong 
implications of an intellectual nature. Its secularism contrasts sharply 
with the otherworldliness of supernaturaiism. It has generally appeared 
in societies that are relatively democratic, yet possess a strong aristocratic 
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Naturalism assumes that the forces of nature, which are stronger than 
Natinalism man, operate according to fixed laws. It holds that the best life is realized 
by gaining complete control of the natural forces, and seeks to attain 
that control by discovering the laws which govern them. Like humanism, 
naturalism is secular and individualistic, but it is much more completely 
intellectual (in the narrow sense of the term) than the humanistic out- 
look. It has been associated with the Greeks and Hellenistic peoples of 
antiquity, with the Muslims of the Middle Ages, and with the Western 
peoples of modern times. 

Each of thc.se outlooks at the point of its fullest development has 
produced an intellectual form by which it manifests itself and exerts 
its influence upon the people. Supernaturalism gives rise to theology as 
the most perfect statement of its principles. Humanism expresses itself 
chiefly in literature, philosophy, and the arts. Naturalism, in its turn, 
The role o£ produces science. Philosophy, from one point of view, seeks to present an 
philosophy evaluation of the results of all three fields of orientation. 

Historically, however, it has been strongly influenced by the point of 
view prevalent in its society and characteristic of its age. 

2. The Origins of Modern Science 
The Revival of Science that took place during the century and a third 
Background following 1543 was the culmination of four different developments, at 
which were directly due to the expansion of Europe. The 
Science changing social environment of the Commercial Revolution provided 
them with an opportunity for growth, and modern science was the 
results 

The first of these developments arose directly from the activities of 
^ Medieval intellectual leaders of the late Middle Ages. At the very height of medi- 
forerunners civilization, Roger Bacon (1214-1294) set forth the limitations of 
the dialectical method and suggested the possibilities of the observational 
or experimental method of obtaining knowledge. He was apparently 
aware of the potentialities for social welfare inherent in what we should 
call science. The Italian, Peter of Abano (about 1250-1316), went still fur- 
ther in arguing for the inductive rdethod and made astounding dis- 
coveries in several fields of scientific inquiry. He concluded that the air 
has weight, that the brain is the center of the nervous system, and, 
anticipating Elarvey, that the heart is the center of the blood system. 
Other workers followed the same lines of investigation. By the end of 
the fifteenth century, accordingly, there already existed in Western Eu- 
rope something akin to the scientific spirit. To this was added the work 
of Leonardo da Vinci (1452^1519) and of Francis Bacon (1561-1626). 
The Revival of Science stemmed in part at least from these beginnings. 
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It must be remembered that many Western thinkers of the late medi- 
eval period were greatly influenced by Muslim science, knowledge of 
which was entering Europe by diverse routes. We have already discussed 
the nature of this influence.^ 

A third source of modern science can be attributed directly to the work 
of the Scholastic philosophers and theologians. They accomplished two 
things that were valuable to the growth of science: (i) They established 
the idea that the universe is an orderly and comprehensible phenomenon 
which operates according to laws prescribed by God. This concept doubt- 
less encouraged the modern idea of an orderly universe subject to natural 
law. (2) They provided expert and thorough training in logical thought, 
which in time became as useful to scientists as to theologians and 
philosophers. 

A fourth influence came from the activities of the humanist translators 
of the Greek and Roman classics. Among the works rendered into Latin 
or one of the vernaculars during the sixteenth century were numerous 
Greek scientific and technological treatises which stimulated modern 
investigations along the same lines. 

The Renaissance also encouraged the growth of science by stressing 
secular (as opposed to supernatural and ecclesiastical) values, by point- 
ing out the Church’s weaknesses and defects, and by encouraging indi- 
vidualism in general. The Renaissance was not only an awakening, it 
freed the European peoples from many tradidons and restrictions upon 
thought and action. To this extent it aided the scientific movement. 

Finally, as a result of the expansion of Europe, many new facts were 
gathered about the world in general, providing data for scientific think- 
ers. This information, coming from widely different cultures, also en- 
couraged the growth of the critical spirit. 

These forces worked together to produce during the sixteenth century 
in Western Europe a firmly established and progressive natural science. 
Before turning to its description, however, we shall briefly review the 
work of the great forerunner of the movement, Leonardo da Vinci. 

Leonardo was not only among the three or four foremost painters of 
the Renaissance, but was also the leading scientist of his age and possibly 
the most versatile genius in history. In addition to being a painter, archi- 
tect, critic, and musician, he was a competent mathematician and an- 
ticipated the astronomical discoveries of Copernicus; he carried out im- 
portant investigations in physics, especially in mechanics, hydrostatics, and 
the expansion of gases; he helped to convert alchemy into scientific 
chemistry and came close to discovering the chemical composition of 
water; he devised the best botanical classification before Linnaeus; he 
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was a learned student of geography; he questioned the Deluge and fully 
understood the general nature and implications of fossils; he was easily 
the most accomplished anatomist before Vesalius and made the best 
anatomical drawings of their kind down to this day. 

Moreover, Leonardo was the foremost engineer and inventor of his 
age. His innumerable proposals are astonishingly varied, and include 
rifled cannon, machine guns, mortars, bombs and shrapnel, submarines, 
flying machines, the steamboat, a saw for cutting marble, and a rope- 
making machine. He put forth numerous suggestions for the construc- 
tion of tunnels, fortifications, water works, and the like. 

Though Leonardo’s scientific and technical works were not published 
until the nineteenth century, their nature was known to his contempo- 
raries and had some influence upon the scientific progress of the age. He 
was the first great European to react completely to the spirit of the 
new age. 

3. The Revival of Science (Instauratio Magna) 

In the sixteenth century, political unification and the establishment of 
law and order provided an environment in which scientists could work 
freely. The new wealth provided patrons to subsidize scientists, their 
societies, and their publications. The rising middle class came to think 
more extensively about the world’s problems — which constitute the field 
of science. The rapid increase of city life was also conducive to the 
movement. 

It is not surprising, then, that science progressed swiftly during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is customary to regard its first 
great phase (the Revival of Science proper) as extending from 1543, 
when Copernicus’ great work was published, to 1687, when Newton 
issued his Principia mathematica. Professor Preserved Smith, using 
Francis Bacon’s term, calls this period Instauratio Magna, the Great 
Renewal. The term is apt, for it indicates the rebirth of the scientific 
spirit of the Greeks which, in Western Europe at least, had succumbed 
to the disorders and ignorance of the post-Hellenistic Age and had only 
partly revived in late medieval times. The Revival of Science was a Euro- 
pean phenomenon, to which only the Iberian, Scandinavian, and Slavic 
countries did not make any considerable contributions. 

One way of demonstrating the advances made during this period is 
to list the scientific instruments that were invented: 

1591 Microscope, by Zacharias Jansen (Holland) 

1597 Thermometer, by Galileo (Italy) 

1608 Telescope, by Jan Lippershey and Jacobus Metius (Holland) 

1617 Logarithmic tables, by Henry Briggs (England) 
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1644 Barometer, by Evangelista Torricelli (Italy) 

1650 Air pump, by Otto von Guericke (Germany) 

1657 Pendulum clock, by Christian Huygens (Holland) 

1667 Manometer, by von Guericke 

Greek science, for lack of such fact-finding instruments, never reached 
the peaks it might have attained. Modern science, aided by these in- 
struments, moved to ever higher levels. 

Societies founded in this period made incalculable contributions to 
the advancement of science. A list of the outstanding ones with the dates The 
of their founding follows: 

1560 Academia Secretorum Naturae, Naples 
1603 Accademia del Lined, Viomt 

1657 Accademia del Cimento (Academy of Experiments), Florence 
1662 Royal Society of London (informal meetings began in 1645) 

1666 Academic des Sciences, Paris (informal meetings began in 1631) 

1677 Accademia psico-matematica, Rome 
1681 Academy of Science, Moscow 
16S4 Dublin Philosophical Society 
1687 Academia Naturae Curiosorum, Vienna 


As the list shows, each of the major countries of Europe by the end of 
the seventeenth century had at least one society for the advancement of 
scientific learning. Members corresponded with each other, libraries and 
experimental apparatus were collected, research was subsidized and pub- 
lished, as in periodicals like the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society and the Journal des Savants of the French Academic, Such pub- 
lications had enormous influence in diffusing knowledge of new dis- 
coveries and calling the attention of many minds to scientific problems. 

Another way of illustrating the monumental nature of the scientific 
work of this period is to list the outstanding works of the leading Outstanding 

1543 De revolutionibus orbium coelestium by Copernicus (Poland) 

Introduced the heliocentric theory of the solar system in place of the 
geocentric theory of Ptolemy. 

De fabrica corporis humane by Vesalius (Spanish Netherlands) 

Inaugurated modern anatomy. 

1545 Ars magna by Jerome Cardan (Italy) 

Important contribution to advanced mathematics, especially algebra. 

1600 De magnetc by William Gilbert (England) 

Beginning of investigation of electricity. 

1614 Rule of Logarithms by John Napier (Scotland) 

Description of Napier’s invention of logarithms, of great value in 
mathematical computation. 

1621 Epitome of the Copernican Astronomy by Johann Kepler (Germany) 

First comprehensive description of the Copernican astronomy. 
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i6a8 Movement of the Heart by William Harvey (England) 

First statement of the circulation of the blood. 

1637 Geometry by Rene Descartes (France) 

Introduction of analytical geometry. 

1G38 Discourses and Mathematical Demonstrations by Galileo (Italy) 

Major contributions to mechanics and dynamics. 

1661 The S!{eptieat Chymist by Robert Boyle (Ireland) 

Foundation of modern chemistry'. 

1667 Micrographia by Robert Hooke (England) 

Announcement of cellular structure of plants; first important work 
based upon the use of the microscope. 

1671 Anatomy of Plants by Marcello Malpighi (Italy) 

Important contribution to plant physiology. 

1687 Principia maihematica by Isaac Newton (England) 

Most influential work in physics prior to the publications of Albert 
Einstein in the twentieth century. 

This list represents seven different fields of science and eight countries 
of Western Europe. 

Before concluding these introductory remarks, attention should be 
called to The Advancement of Learning (1605) and The New Atlantis 
(1627) of the Englishman, Francis Bacon. Although not technical trea- 
tises, these works admirably described the scientific method and indicated 
its vast possibilities. 

The outstanding scientific developments of the period were in the fields 
of astronomy, physics, and mathematics, for which reason it is sometimes 
called the “age of mathematical science.” 

In astronomy, Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton 
completely revolutionized man’s conception of the universe. Copernicus 
(1473-1543) disproved the theory, firmly established by Ptolemy in the 
Hellenistic Age, that the sun revolves around the earth by showing that 
the sun is the center of the planetary system. The Copernican, or helio- 
centric, system, valid though it turned out to be, aroused the bitter op- 
position of the Church, which claimed that it contradicted Scripture. 
Fearing this, Copernicus waited until he was on his death bed before 
permitting publication of the work which set forth his theory (1543). 
His ideas circulated widely in spite of the Church’s attacks, and became 
the foundations of modern astronomy. 

Giordano Bruno (1548-1600) elaborated the implications of the Coper- 
nican theory and, what was bolder, attempted to popularize them. For 
this he was seized by representatives of the Inquisition and burned at 
the stake in Rome in 1600. The Church was becoming fully aware that 
the new science might profoundly disturb the beliefs of its communicants. 

Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton all made important addi- 
tions to the Copernican theory. Tycho Brahe (1546-1601) gathered valu- 
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able data about the stars. His assistant, Johann Kepler (i57r'i63o), 
showed that the planets move in elliptical rather than circular paths, Brahe and 
that they travel most rapidly when near the sun, and that the period 
required for their revolutions is determined by natural law. Galileo (1564- Galileo 
1642) established dynamic mechanics by his famous law of falling bodies, 
the discovery of which was a classic example of experimental science. 

Isaac Newton (1642-1727) combined Kepler’s law of planetary motion 
with Galileo’s law of falling bodies in his famous theory of universal Newton 
gravitation. According to Newton, the planets revolve around the sun 
in harmony with Galileo’s law of falling bodies. They are kept in their 
elliptical courses by the sun’s attraction, which varies directly with the 
mass of the object and inversely with the' square of the distance from 
the sun. Newton’s law was not only the crowning achievement of seven- 
teenth century science, but also the inspiration for much of the liberal 
philosophy and theology of the next century. The old conception of the 
heavens, not merely of Genesis and the astrologers, but of Aristotle and 
Ptolemy, had now been destroyed, and a new cosmos of infinite expanse 
and complexity took its place. 

Algebra and geometry were carried far beyond the stage they had 
reached when introduced into Europe by the Muslims. Jerome Cardan <2) 
in his Ars magna of 1545 started a long line of fruitful discoveries in 
algebra. Logarithms, devised at the opening of the seventeenth century 
by Napier and Briggs, enormously simplified mathematical problems and 
astronomical computations. Rene Descartes (1596-1650) and Pierre de 
Fermat (1601-1665) established analytical geometry and inaugurated the 
development of graphic methods. From their work and that of Blaise 
Pascal developed the theory of numbers. Finally, Newton and Leibnitz 
in the last half of the seventeenth century perfected calculus, without 
which many later developments in the physical sciences and engineering 
would have been impossible. 

In physics the major advances w'ere in the fields of mechanics, optics, 
chronometry, spectrum analysis, and the study of gases. Evangelista ( 3 ) 
Torricelli (160S-1647) and Pascal (1623-1662) devised the barometer to 
measure atmospheric pressure, and at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Fahrenheit greatly improved the thermometer. Otto von Guericke 
(1602-1686) invented the air pump and greatly advanced the study of 
atmospheric pressure. Newton and Huygens made fundamental con- 
tributions in the field of spectrum analysis and the scientific study of 
color. Christian Huygens (1629-1695) invented the first practicable pendu- 
lum clock, a timepiece that was sufficiently accurate to make possible the 
further development of dynamics. ' 

The modern science of cliemistry was established by Robert Boyle 
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(1627-1691) and Friedrich Stahl (1660-1734). Together they succeeded 

( 4 ) in. wiping out for all time the grossly misleading Aristotelian theory of 

^”istry™' elements — earth, air, fire, and water. Hermann Boerhaave 

(166S-1738) laid the foundations for future progress in organic chemistry. 

Progress in biology, facilitated by the invention of the microscope, 

( 5 ) was as revolutionary as in astronomy. Andreas Vesalius (1514-1564) 
In biology established the systematic study of anatomy. William Harvey (1578-1657) 

discovered the circulation of the blood and thus greatly advanced physi- 
ology. With the aid of the microscope Robert Hooke was enabled for 
the first time to describe clearly the cellular structure of organic matter 
(1665). Malpighi (1628-1694) used Hooke’s findings to make the first 
minute study of plant structure. Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723) isolated blood 
corpuscles, bacteria, and other microscopic bodies. Jan Swammerdam 
(1637-1680) carried on intensive studies of insects. Francesco Redi (1626- 
1679) founded pathology by his study of putrefaction, and largely dis^ 
credited the theory of spontaneous generation of life. Contributions to 
the mechanics of biology and discovery of reproduction in plants were 
further advances made in the seventeenth century. 

Utilizing this progress in chemistry and biology, Boerhaave and others 
Foundations founded empirical medicine and began the long and difficult process of 
°^dfctae undermining the authority of Hippocrates and Galen. 

Some work of importance was accomplished in geology, tending to 
Work in establish it as a legitimate field of scientific investigation, but the exten- 
*'geo^aphy geographical knowledge had more far-reaching implications. The 

explorations of the Commercial Revolution had greatly expanded Eu- 
rope’s knowledge of the world, and the voyages of traders made neces- 
sary improved maps and charts. Accurate maps and globes were made 
by Ortelius (1527-1598), Gerardus Mercator (1512-1594), and others. 
Scientific methods for calculating latitude and longitude, anticipated in 
antiquity, were now devised. On the basis of reports of travels and ex- 
plorations, Bernhardus Varenius in his Geographia generalis (1650) 
founded the science of geography. 

This scientific progress had a profound effect upon thought in general. 
The effects especially in its revelation of the infinite extent of the universe, the rcla- 
propels insignificance of the earth, the Apparent reign of natural law, and 
the antiquity of the earth. It also markedly influenced the growth of 
tolerance, which did not gain momentum, however, until the eighteenth 
century. 

ir tor'cal its influence upon Western civilization, the Revival of Science de- 
importance serves to rank beside the expansion of Europe and the Commercial 
''^vivafof l^£’''ulution. Inasmuch as the modern world is characterized above all by 
Science a critical, naturalistic point of view, the beginnings of science between 
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1543 and 1687 must be recognized as one of the main sources from which 
that world was created. 

VII. THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 

Humanism, individualism, the Revival of Science, and the oversea 
discoveries inaugurated fundamental changes in philosophical speculation Forces 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In general, these changes 
represented a departure from the prevailing Scholasticism inherited from philosophy 
the Middle Ages. The leaders in the new philosophy were Montaigne, 

Francis Bacon, Descartes, and Locke. 

Michel Eyquem de Montaigne (1533-1590) has been described as the 
first great French skeptic. He refused to see anything of value in the Montaigne 
technicalities, logical wrangling, and dogmatism of the Scholastics. He 
used popular phraseology, assumed an urbane attitude, and expressed 
profound doubt as to the possibility of solving the problems of life with 
any great degree of certainty. His motto was Oue scais-je? (What do I 
know?) 

Montaigne, who served a term as Mayor of Bordeaux, was no closet 
philosopher but a man of affairs. The two main intellectual influences Hisintel- 
that shaped his thinking were the Ancient classics and the oversea dis- v'jro'Jfment 
coveries, the latter of which were just getting fully under way during 
his lifetime. From the classics he derived his great interest in the secular 
world; the discoveries aroused his imagination by revealing the great 
diversity of customs and ideas that prevailed among both the savage and 
civilized societies of the world. 

Montaigne repudiated the supernatural, otherworldly perspective of 
medieval theology and Scholastic philosophy. His outlook was predomi- Montaigne’s 
nantly secular. By holding that man is a dual entity, in which the body 
is fully as important as the soul, he rebelled against the prevailing Chris- 
tian doctrine, which contrasted the “higher” things aiisociated with the 
soul and the “lower” things connected with bodily needs. This attitude 
alone was enough to suggest a complete revolution in the perspective 
of philosophy. Because he was aware of the great diversity in life and 
nature, he criticized the ecclesiastical attempt to enforce uniformity in 
human behavior and thought. Nevertheless, his practical frame of mind 
led him to support expediency and conformity to the prevailing manners 
and customs, so long as conformity did not sacrifice intellectual and 
moral integrity. 

Montaigne’s Essays, were written with such clarity and charm that 
they have been perennially popular. Many were devoted to undermin- Montaigne’s 
ing the bigotry and abuses of his age. In this respect he was a fore- 
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runner of the French Rationalists' of the eighteenth century. Until his 
time, philosophy had remained largely the handmaiden of theology. 
Montaigne secularized and freed it for new services in the modern age. 

Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of Englaird under James I, was the 
Francis first distinguished and well-publicized proponent of the new science. 
Bacon Montaigne, his interests were secular and his thinking was deeply 
influenced by the results of oversea expansion. To these he added a warm 
appreciation of the scientific attitude, which played httle part in Mon- 
taigne’s philosophy. 

Bacon was the outstanding literary herald of modern science. He 
Bacon and claimed that the deductive method was inadequate to the task of dis- 
'sdenM knowledge, and thus justified repudiation of the Aristotelianism 

of the Middle Ages. He regarded the inductive or experimental method 
as the only way to advance learning. His writings on this point, as well 
as on the significance of science as a whole, are superior in their literary 
qualities and logical strength to most other works dealing with the same 
subject. 

One of Bacon’s most valuable contributions to philosophy Was his 
Contribu- analysis of the causes of obscure and incorrect thinking. He had little 
arrof clear such, recognizing clearly that, as he put it, “We 

thinking are the ancients,” that is, that the past lives in the present, that the pres- 
ent is the living past. By this he meant that the fund of knowledge grows 
larger and richer with each generation. From this premise, he ably de- 
picted the chief obstacles to correct thinking, a demonstration that was 
invaluable to his age and is not w'ithout utility today. 

In spite of his worldly interests and his insistence that the most fruit- 
Attitude ful field of intellectual activity is the “kingdom of man,” Bacon did not 
rcUgi'on become a crusader against the prevailing religious system. He formally 
assigned to theology the supremacy of the sciences and conceded that 
ultimate causation lies beyond scientific research. 

Although Bacon’s enthusiasm for the new science was apparently un- 
Bacon’s bounded (it is best expressed m The Netv Atlantis), he was not a 
‘^'liistocy of himself, merely a zealous literary supporter of the movement, 

science He was even incapable of appreciating many of the scientific discoveries 
of his time. Nevertheless, he wrote effectively on behalf of the experi- 
mental method and became one of the major figures in that intellectual 
tradition which Lays special emphasis upon the potency of science in 
human affairs. In short, he was one of those rare humanists who praised 
instead of despised science. 

Rene Descartes (1596-1650), the eminent French mathematician and 
Rene philosopher, differed from Bacon in many respects. In the first place, he 
Descartes correctly recognized that mathernatics constitutes the fundamental basis 
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of physical science. This was only to be expected, for he was the leading 
mathematician of his time and his name is in the select list of the ten 
or a dozen leading mathematicians of all time. Finally, Descartes was 
not a popular writer. 

In his Discourse on Method Descartes set forth admirable principles 
governing the correct investigation of scientific and other intellectual The“Dis- 
problems. He insisted upon orderly attack, logical analysis, clear state- Shod” 
ment, and a complete job. All in all, this work is one of the most im- 
portant treatises in the history of science. Its influence was vastly in- 
creased by its lucidity. 

Descartes believed that all phenomena, from the universe as a whole 
to the lowest forms of life, were constructed and functioned as machines. Descartes’ 
Man, a machine like the rest, differed frotn the other animals in pos- “onto"'” 
sessing consciousness, and hence the power of reflective self-direction, philosophy 
Descartes found in individual consciousness the uldmate test of reality: 

Cogito ergo sum (“I think, therefore I am”). In his general intellectual 
and religious attitudes, however, Descartes revealed a distinctly con- 
servative cast of mind. He claimed that the existence of God was proved 
by the necessity of such a concept to the unity and completeness of 
thought, and identified God with “the mathematical order of nature.” 

John Locke (1632-1704), the English physician, publicist, and apologist 
of middle-class revolution, was the foremost apostle of that seventeenth John Locke 
century mechanical conception of experience (known as Empiricism) of 
which his contemporary, Thomas Hobbes, had been the founder. This 
doctrine Locke set forth in his Essay concerning Human Understanding. 

Locke asserted that philosophy should deal only with conceptions and 
problems that the human mind is capable of encompassing. Admitting 
that the mind had limitations, he excluded many issues that had obsessed 
earlier philosophers and theologians. He vigorously assaulted the doctrine 
of innate ideas, contending that man is not born with a knowledge of 
universal truth. Indeed he questioned any such thing as the universality 
of knowledge. 

Locke then turned to the problem of how we come by the ideas with 
which the mature mind is stocked. He contended that these are the Locke on 
product of experience and of reflections on experience— that is, of reason. Jlno^^cdge 
Impressions of external objects he called sensations, while consciousness 
of the operations of the mind he tcrmtA reflections. These to him were 
the two sources of knowledge. By thus basing knowledge on experience 
and reason rather than on innate ideas or revelation, Locke divorced 
himself from existing philosophical tradition and theological dogma. 

Yet Locke was in no sense irreligious. What he attempted to do was 
to malce religion conform to reason and experience. He contended that 
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valid faith could only be founded upon reason. Yet he did not be- 
come a thorough rationalist, since he recognized such things as miracles. 
He held that human happiness rather than the salvation of the soul must 
be regarded as the supreme good, but he sought the origins of moral 
law in the will and law of God. In political theory he was the leader 
of the new liberalism that justified revolution against tyranny. 

Historically viewed, Locke was the most influential philosopher of his 
generation. He created a new and progressive psychology, fought against 
intolerance, defended reason against faith in a period when it was dan- 
gerous to do so, started the revolt in education against pedantry and 
classicism, and was the leading political theorist of his age. 

With the work of Montaigne, Bacon, Descartes, and Locke, philoso- 
phy was freed from its bondage to Aristotelianism, deductive meta- 
physics, and Christian theology. Through them it became concerned with 
problems of life here on earth, was guided by generalizations based 
upon human experience, and came to respect the methods and discoveries 
of science. Together, science and philosophy created an entirely new 
picture of the world, in terms of which modern thought developed. 


The Revival of Science and the “New Philosophy,” as has been shown, 
were products of the series of forces which became active during the 
period from 1350 to 1700, producing the transition from medievalism to 
modernity. Because these two movements were an integral part of that 
transition and contributed directly to the creation of the modern intel- 
lectual order, they are discussed here rather than in conjunction with 
the accounts of modern science and philosophy. 
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DYNASTIC STATES AND COLONIAL 
EMPIRES 


I. THE ABSOLUTE DYNASTIC STATE 

I N MOST countries of Western Europe, the absolute dynastic state had 

been firmly established by the middle of the seventeenth century, stages in the 
In one country (England), it was already challenged by the rising 
power of the middle class, but for the most part it survived as the domi- dynastic 
nant form of political organization until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Accordingly, we can distinguish two stages in its development: (i) 

The formative period, from 1485 (when the Tudors were established as 
the ruling house in England) until 1648 (when the Treaty of Westphalia 
gave full recognition to the developed state system of modern times) . 

(2) The period when the absolute dynastic state was at its height (from 
1648 until the opening of the French Revolution in 1789). Despite the 
English middle-class revolutions of the seventeenth century, the develop- 
ment of parliamentary control in England during the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and the American Revolution of 1775-1783, 
the greater part of Western society remained under absolute monarchical 
rule throughout this period. 

During the formative period of the absolute dynastic state, the monarch, 
ably assisted by middle-class leaders, transformed feudal disunity into Theforma- 
the centrally controlled national state. Strengthened by an efficient army 
, 68s 
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in his own pay, justified by the theory of divine right kingship, his will 
translated into action by a competent bureaucracy, the monarch success- 
fully defied the nobility and the Church. By the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, he had successfully led his people in the religious wars, 
and in Protestant countries at least had established the supremacy of 
civil over ecclesiastical law. With the decline of the political power of 
the nobility and the disruption of the Christian Church, national senti- 
ment was exploited by the king to advance his own interests. 

The three pillars of the new system were the concepts of political 
Basis of sovereignty, secular absolutism (as opposed to ecclesiastical control), and 
the system jjjngsJiip, Elaborated between 1350 and 1650, these helped 

to create the powerful dynastic state of the second period (1648-1789), 
when the king was identified, even confused, with the state, in law as 
well as in the minds of the people. 

Absolute monarchy, during its period of power, accomplished certain 
Contitbu- constructive things. It substituted national order for feudal chaos by 
aSute centralizing and clarifying administration, and thus fostered the economic 
monarchy interests of the middle class, its most dependable ally. By patronizing 
arts, letters, and the new science, it accelerated the progress of Western 
culture, and unintentionally laid the foundations of representative gov- 
ernment and democracy, which finally supplanted it. 

On the debit side, absolute monarchy must be charged with promoting 
■Weaknesses frequent, unnecessary, and costly wars, which often desolated whole 
^monarchy countrysides and enormously increased governmental expenditures and 
taxation. Warfare and royal extravagance eventually transformed the 
monarchical state, which had been so helpful to the mercantile classes, 
into an unbearable burden, until finally the absolute monarchs were 
challenged by the middle class and their forces defeated. Representative 
government, dominated by the middle class, took their place. 

A series of middle-class revolutions, beginning in England in the 
Absolutism middle of the seventeenth century and culminating in the French Rev- 
ofUicmi^ olution of the late eighteenth century, was the means by which this 
die class change was effected. With these revolutions, absolute government — the 
first phase of the national state — came to an end, and thereafter author- 
ity was vested in parliamentary institutions of one form or another. From 
this point of view, the era of absolutism may be regarded as the age of 
the rapid growth of middle-class power. 



MAP 51. EUROPE ABOUT 1648 

Showing the modern state system in its early form. Note (i) the scattered holdings of the Spanish IIa[ 
the relatively compact holdings of the Austrian Hapsburgs; and (3) the disunited character of Italy at 
(the Germanics consisted of about 300 separate states at this time). The Holy Roman Empire (not show 
the Germanics, Austria, and most of North Italy 
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II. THE ERA OF ABSOLUTISM 


The era of absolutism can best be described by tracing the develop- 
ments in each of the leading Western states and indicating the shifting 
of political forces and the rise of new political forms. 

I. Absolutism in Decay: Spain 


Modern Spain, the creation of Ferdinand and Isabella, was the lead- 
The height ing Western power of the sixteenth century. Her prestige survived the 
destruction of the actual basis of her pre-eminence, and her culture 
flourished unimpaired until the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The rulers of Spain, from the Emperor Charles V (Charles I of Spain, 
The Spanish 1515-1556) to the enlightened despot Charles III (1759-1788), were abso- 
monwchs monarchs who attempted to stifle any desire for political freedom 
among their subjects. Many of them were incompetent weaklings, some 
were even mad. The major policies of all, from Philip II on, ultimately 
ended in failure. The contrast between absolutist aspirations and personal 
weaknesses merely underlined the failure of the Spanish monarchs to 
provide good government for their people. 

The fundamental weakness of the Spanish Crown was its inability 
The causes to produce an integrated national state out of its many dominions. At 
"^decline! *^he end of the sixteenth century, Leon (including Castile) and Aragon 
were still separate states, bound together only by a common king, Philip 
Disunity HI. The smaller divisions of Spain, such as Spanish Navarre and Granada, 
likewise were separate. There was no national Cortes or bureaucracy, 
around which a satisfactory central government might eventually be 
built. Philip III was also monarch of Portugal (which vigorously resisted 
assimilation), the Netherlands (which were in rebellion), Milan, Naples, 
Sicily, and Sardinia, and vast territories in the Americas and the East 
Indies. In each of these domains he sought to be an absolute ruler, to 
whom all officials were ultimately responsible. The failure to develop 
national solidarity at home and the distractions of a great empire were 
primary causes of the decline of the Spanish monarchy. 

Another mistake— one that might have been avoided with fair ease — 
(2) was the persuasion of the early seventeenth century Spanish Flapsburgs 
dynastic that they had to support their Austrian cousins on any and all occasions, 
policies This feeling of family solidarity, strengthened by several intermarriages, 
was not reciprocated, however, by the Austrians. In 1648, at the end of 
the Thirty Years’ War in which the Spanish monarchs had aided the 
Austrian Hapsburgs to the utmost, Ferdinand III of Austria concluded 
a favorable peace with the enemy and refused to help Spain in its con- 
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flict with France. For this and other reasons, Spain had become a second- 
rate power by the end of the Thirty Years’ War. 

The immediate cause of Spain’s political decline, however, was the 
Dutch Rebellion, which broke out in 1568 and was virtually successful ( 3 ) 

by 1609.^ The expenses and losses of this conflict, mounting rapidly as j^tdi 

the Dutch victories increased, were more than the Spanish treasury could rebellion 

stand. 

The Spanish monarchy, following the tradition of complete absolutism, 
sought to exert full control over economic and financial affairs. The ( 4 ) 

mercantilist policy of complete monopolization of its colonies’ trade economic 

weakened Spain by hamperiiig colonial development. The Spanish In- and 

cpisition’s expulsion of the Jews in 1492, of the Mohammedans in 1502, polices 

and of the Moriscos (descendants of Christianized Moors) in 1610, dc- 
privecl Spain of its best artisans and financiers. These measures were 
taken in the interests of national and religious unity, but the results were 
nevertheless disastrous. No successful attempt was made by the State to 
encourage either the great nobles, the lesser nobles {hidalgos) , or the 
clergy to participate in domestic industry or finance. Thus the wealth 
which poured into Spanish coffers quickly flowed out again, into the 
hands of the Dutch, the French, and the English, from whom the 
Spaniards purchased the articles they desired. 

The death of Charles II in 1700 ended the line of Spanish Hapsburgs. 

Louis XIV of France claimed the Spanish inheritance for his grandson. The War of 
Philip, Duke of Anjou. To prevent France from overthrowing the bal- 
ance of power in Europe by adding the Spanish territories to its own, 
a “Grand Alliance” was formed by England, Holland, Austria, and 
several German states. The war that followed (the War of the Spanish 
Succession, 1702-1713) terminated with the Treaty of Utrecht, by which 
Louis’ grandson was recognized as Philip V of Spain, on the condition 
that the French and Spanish kingdoms should never be joined. Spain 
lost most of her Italian possessions and also what remained to her of the 
Low Countries, both of which went to Austria. England received New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and the Hudson Bay region from France, and 
Gibraltar and Minorca from Spain. Spain was also compelled to abandon 
her mercantilist policies and to give England trading privileges in her 
colonies. Most important bf all, since the conflict between Spain and 
France was now terminated, Spain hereafter became, for the most part, 
a satellite of French diplomacy. 

Philip V (1700-1746) inaugurated the line of Spanish Bourbons, which 
lasted until tvell into the twentieth century. The Bourbon rulers of the Philip V 
eighteenth century, however, were scarcely more competent than the last 

s See pp. 609-610. 
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Hapsburgs. Lfntil the reign of Charles III (1759-1788), population and 
prosperity continued to decline. Charles undertook some reforms with 
mild success, but, as an ally of France and the rebellious British colonies 
in the Americas, he made war upon England and thus helped to undo 
most of the economic measures he had carried through. 

From the end of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth century, 
Tile failuie the power of the Spanish rulers over their subjects was never successfully 
abso?mism disputed, but ignorance, fanaticism, sloth, and sheer inability to compre- 
hend the temper of the times prevented them from keeping Spain in 
the front rank among the powers. Absolutism here was a failure. 

2. Absolutism at Its Zenith: France 

The Valois dynasty (1515-1589) stimulated French nationalism and 
Develop- brought to a head the conflict between Huguenots and Catholics. The 
absX'tism Bourbou dynasty (1589-1830) perfected French absolutism and trans- 
under the formed France into a centrally organized state. The first three Bourbon 
Bourbons Henry IV, Louis XIII, and Louis XIV, and their three great minis- 

ters. Sully (1596-1610), Richelieu (1624-1642), and Mazarin (1642-1661), 
the last two being Cardinals of the Catholic Church, were the leading 
agents in the establishment of the absolute state. Under Louis XIV 
(1643-1715), grandson of Henry, the power of the French monarch at- 
tained its zenith and his Court at Versailles became the model for all 
Western rulers with absolutist aspirations. 

In domestic affairs Richelieu and Mazarin broke the power of the 
Domestic French nobility and reduced its members to the status of courtiers. The 
^under I'^obles retained social prestige, extensive lands, exemption from many 
Richelieu forms of taxation, and enormous bounties from the Crown, but they 
ind Mazjim Stripped of political power forever. By. making skillful use of in- 
tendants (royal officials drawn from the middle-class lawyers) and other 
middle-class officials of all grades (the highest formed a new nobility, 
the noblesse de la robe'), they took from the local political units many of 
their remaining powers. The failure of the Fronde (1648-1653), an upris- 
ing of the old aristocracy, not only destroyed the last chances of an upper- 
class rebellion against royal' absolutism but also profoundly shook the 
powers of the parlcment of Paris, an ancient judicial body which at- 
tempted to establish some popular control over the king’s decisions. The 
Estates-General did not meet between 1614 and 1789 (on the very eve 
of the French Revolution.) Meanwhile France was governed absolutely, 
and its administrative organization evolved towards an ever greater 
centralization. 

In foreign affairs Mazarin, following the policy of Richelieu, sought 
to break the Flapsburg ring that encircled France, from the German 
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holdings on the east to Spain across the Pyrenees. He achieved this fay 
the Treaty of Westphalia and the Treaty of the Pyrenees (1659). By the Mazarin’s 
terms of the latter, the young king Louis XIV was married to the daugh- 
ter of the Spanish monarch, and although the marriage did not bring a 
close political alliance, it prepared the way for the French claims to the 
Spanish throne in 1700 and the disappearance of Spain as an enemy of 
France. These things were accomplished, however, only at the cost of 
ruinous taxation and the embitterment of the French peasantry and 
middle class. 

At the beginning of his personal rule (1661), Louis XIV inherited from 
Mazarin a staff of very able assistants. In Jean Baptiste Colbert (16x9- Louts XIV 
1683) he had one of the outstanding financial administrators of the .seven- his aides 
teenth century. Louvois, his minister of war, was as competent an organ- 
izer of armies as ever served an ambitious king. In Turenne and Conde, 

Louvois’ best generals, Louis possessed the finest strategists of the time, 
and Vauban, the military engineer, provided France with fortresses 
which, like the present Maginot Line, made her practically impregnable 
from the east. The competency of his early aides account at least in part 
for the brilliance of Louis’ reign. 

Colbert reformed French industry, commerce, and agriculture in order 
to increase national revenues. Essentially a business man who thought Colbert’s 
in terms of debits and credits, Colbert embraced mercantilism and saw 
all problems from a paternalistic point of view. He was responsible for ingofa 
the establishment of la grande Industrie (an artificial development of state 
manufacturing, organized under state control along the lines of a pre- 
mechanical factory system). He reorganized public finance in order to 
replenish the treasury, launched France upon a vigorous program of colo- 
nial expansion by sending expeditions and colonists to America, Africa, 
and India, and built a navy which rivaled even England’s. By judicious 
subsidization he increased French produedvity along many lines; he even 
became a patron of arts, letters, and science. No small part of France’s 
leadership in Western civilization during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was due to his genius. 

Colbert’s plans for creating a prosperous, financially secure country 
were frustrated by the wars of Louis XIV. In the War of Devolution The wars of 
(1667-1668), the war with Holland (1672-1678), the War of the League 
of 7\.Ligsburg (1689-1697), and the War of the Spanish Succession (1702- 
1713), French gold and man power were poured forth unstintingly. At 
first largely dynastic, after 1689 these conflicts were increasingly directed 
towards colonial expansion. The War of the League of Augsburg marked 
the beginning of the final conflict between France and England for 
supremacy on the seas and in the New World. Louis XIV, however, 
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regarded these wars primarily as attacks upon the Hapsburgs, traditional 
enemies of his country. Although Spain was finally eliminated as an 
enemy of France, Louis’ gains along the Rhine were minute compared 
with the crushing expense of his efforts. 

To the lasting injury of his country, Louis, by revoking the Edict of 
Revocation Nantes in 1685, took away from the Huguenots their freedom of wor- 
"^omantes political rights. Many fled to Holland, Germany, 

or England, where they became valuable industrial leaders. Their de- 
parture was a serious blow to French economic life. 

In spite of these mistakes, more apparent to the historian who regards 
The Age of them from a distance than to the people of that time, the position of 
Louis XIV ^^3 (-jjat which had been held by Spain in the preceding century. 

The brilliance of the court at Versailles, the striking personality of a 
despotic king, the great new buildings in Paris and the provinces, and 
the achievements o£ a literary coterie, all combined to hide the weak- 
nesses in the body politic. This was the Age of Louis XIV, the Sun 
King. Yet at the end of Louis’ reign, France was crushed beneath an 
enormous public debt, the most productive classes (the merchants, arti- 
sans, and peasants) were sinking beneath heavy taxation, and all French 
society was faced with an insoluble problem: the support of a dynasty 
whose ambitions outran its capacities. When the old king’s body was 
carried through the streets of Paris to his grave, Louis’ memory was 
cursed by the people to whom his extravagances had brought chiefly pov- 
erty and hunger. 

Louis XIV was succeeded by his great-grandson, Louis XV (1715- 
The reign of i774)j during whose minority the French court was marked by profligacy 
Lows XV unreasonable extravagance. Although some attempt to reform the 
national administration was made by Cardinal Fleury, minister from 
1726 to 1743, government sank deeper into debt as a result of Louis’ 
shameless expenditures and the expenses of four wars. The Seven Years’ 
War (1756-1763) cost France the greater part of her colonial holdings, 
which went to Great Britain. Only corruption, extravagance, and ap- 
proaching bankruptcy were left. 

Under Louis XVI (1774-1792), who meant well but was incompetent 
The end of and lazy, the vested interests (royalty, nobility, and clergy) refused to 
^in°FranM countenance any proposals which might have saved the country. Influ- 
enced by a corrupt court and encouraged in his reactionary stand by his 
charming but irresponsible queen, Marie Antoinette, Louis rode steadily 
towards the deluge that Madame de Pompadour had prophesied would 
follow Louis XV’s extravagance. In 1789 the middle class, backed in 
due time by the Paris mob and the peasantry, rebelled against corruption 
and inefficiency. This revolution destroyed aristocratic privilege and royal 
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absolutism) and in the course o£ time led to a republican form of govern- 
ment. The French people were saved from national disaster only by the 
heroic efforts of the revolutionaries. Absolutism had done its work, and, 
having outlived its usefulness, gave way before another form of political 
organization. At that, however, it defended its position to the end, and 
yielded only to superior force. 

3. Absolutism in Formation: Prussia and Russia 

During the early modern period, two new powers took form in North- 
Central and Eastern Europe. These states — Prussia and Russia— evolved The rise of 
from modest beginnings on the outskirts of the Western world, and in 
each instance leadership was provided by a succession of absolute mon- eighteenth 
archs. By the end of the eighteenth century, they were firmly established 
as Western powers. 

The origins of the Prussian state, under whose leadership the German 
Empire was formed in the nineteenth century, were closely associated with Rise of the 
the fortunes of the Hohenzollern family. Its founder was a petty South 
German noble of the tenth century. Advancing by slow steps, the Count 
of Hohenzollern became a magnate of Nuremberg in the twelfth cen- 
tury. In 1415 his descendant purchased the Mark of Brandenburg from 
the impecunious Emperor Sigismund, obtaining also the title of Elector 
of the Holy Roman Empire which belonged to the margravate. Branden- 
burg, the region around Berlin in northeastern Germany, had been a 
frontier province of the early Medieval Empire. After many changes of 
fortune, it became one of the more important German states of the 
second rank in the early fifteenth century. To the east of it lay Prussia, 
won from the Slavs by the Teutonic Knights, 

The Hohenzollern electors gradually made Brandenburg into a strong 
state. In the sixteenth century they adopted Lutheranism and became the Growth of 
foremost Protestant state of the Germanics, opposed to Catholic Austria. 

The rivalry between these two German powers which then began con- 
tinued until 1866, when Prussia (the later name of Brandenburg, bor- 
rowed from the conquered land to the east) eliminated Austria from 
Germany and finally created a unified German Empire. East Prussia 
was obtained in 1618, increasing Hohenzollern holdings in the east. 

Frederick William, the Great Elector (r64o-i688), a shrewd, com- 
petent ruler, began the building of modern Prussia. He created the first Frederick 
form of the Pi'ussian military system. Governing entirely by absolutist 
principles, he attempted always to reduce the power of local institutions, Elector: 
the freedom of the nobles, and the opportunities of the people to resist 
their ruler. He advanced the interests of the state by encouraging agricul- absolutism 
ture and public works, by skillful diplomatic and military maneuvers, 
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and by creating the famous Prussian bureaucracy. Under him Prussian 
political feudalism was eliminated. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), the title of King of Prussia was 
officially recognized as belonging to the ruler of Brandenburg — a step 
towards the final establishment of Prussia as one of the great Western 
states. The excellent organizing ability (especially in military affairs) of 
Frederick William I (1713-1740), and the genius and application of Fred- 
erick I, called the Great (1740-1786), brought Prussia into the first rank 
of European powers. 

Frederick the Great was dominated by one idea — to strengthen the 
state. Flumanitarianism played little part in his program. He began a 
thorough reform of the legal system and completed the work of the 
Great Elector in suppressing local government and establishing an effi- 
cient bureaucracy. He enforced a strict mercantilist policy, stimulated the 
growth of Prussian industry, and carried out many public works. Rigor- 
ous economy and the creation of state monopolies helped to pay for these 
things. Believing that good subjects must be literate, he devoted much 
attention to education, and encouraged arts, letters, and science; he even 
went so far as to foster religious toleration. The benefits of these enlight- 
ened policies were almost entirely offset, however, by the cost of the wars 
into which he plunged in an endeavor to strengthen Prussia’s position 
among the Western nations. Whatever gains he made were for the most 
part at Austria’s expense. 

By the end of the eighteenth century Prussia, having obtained Silesia 
as a prize of war and a large part of Poland by co-operating with Russia 
and Austria in the partition of that unfortunate state, had become one 
of the most important of the great European powers. It was unquestion- 
ably one of the two leading states in Germany. Although nationalism 
had developed but slowly, its seeds had been sown and the harvest 
awaited only the nineteenth century. The growth of Prussia until 1800 
was preponderantly clue to the strength and decision of a succession of 
determined absolutist rulers. 

Prussia’s chief colleague in the first dismemberment of Poland in 1772 
was Russia, by that time a great empire ruled by an absolute monarch. 
Like Prussia, Russia entered upon the European stage at a relatively late 
date. Its political history goes back to the days pf the Russ and the Tatars 
of the Middle Ages.^ Ivan III (called the Great), Grand Duke of Mus- 
covy (1462-1505), not only became the foremost political leader in Russia 
by destroying the remnants of Tatar power, but also laid the foundations 
of the Muscovite state, out of which finally appeared the modern Russian 
Empire. Untouched by the great rhovements of the transitional age in 
See pp. 462-464. . ■ 



MAP 52. THE GROWTTH OF PRUSSIA 

cages in the expansion of Prussian territory under the Hohenzollerns. By the eighteenth century Prussia 
d of Austria for first r ank among the German states. Note the extent of territory taken from Poland both 
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Western Europe, Muscovy gradually extended its dominion over the 
neighboring peoples during the generations following Ivan the Great. 
Ivan IV (the Terrible) assumed the title “Tsar of the Russias” in 1547, 
and he and his successors strove valiantly to give the title real meaning. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Muscovy took possession of 
the entire Russian plain, stopping only at the shores of the Black and 
Baltic seas. During the seventeenth century Russia also expanded across 
Siberia to the Pacific Ocean, reaching the Kamchatka Peninsula in 1690. 
Before the middle of the eighteenth century, its explorers had crossed 
into Alaska and advanced down the West Coast of North America as 
far as present-day California, This territorial expansion was the equiva- 
lent of the oversea expansion of the Western states during the Commer- 
cial Revolution, and was the result of the same surplus of national energy. 

After the death of the last descendant of Ivan III in 1584, Russia ex- 
Accession perienced a “time of troubles” which lasted until 1613, when a strong 
RomanovI- appeared— -Michael Romanov, founder of the dynasty that ruled 
Russia until the Revolution of 1917. Under the Romanovs, the greatest 
of whom was Peter I, called the Great (1682-1725), Russia became a 
highly centralized, absolutist state, and took its place in the concert of 
Western powers. 

Economically Russia was an undeveloped land until the eighteenth 
Economic century, and even then did not make such progress as Germany or 
*’**'ess^o£ England. Held back by the weight of Oriental customs inherited from 
Russia the Byzantines and the Tatars, belonging to the Greek Orthodox rather 
than the Roman Catholic Church, having a preponderantly peasant popu- 
lation, and untouched by Western capitalism, the Empire of the Russias 
could be stirred only by the strongest of leaders. Such a man was Peter 
the Great. 

Peter created a centralized government and a powerful army. He 
Peter the fought against the Swedes and the Turks in order to obtain warm-water 
found^Uons f Of Russian trade, and won the Baltic provinces and Azov on the 

of modem Black Sea by his victories. Although later compelled to return Azov to 
the Turks, he began the weakening of Sweden that left Russia supreme 
in the north. Peter ruthlessly stripped the nobility of political powers, 
reduced the Orthodox Church in Russia to dependence upon the Crown, 
and abolished local government. He compelled the upper classes to 
adopt Western customs, clothes, and ideas, and although his success in 
this respect was only superficial, a beginning was made towards the goal 
for which the Soviets are striving today. He died after building a new 
capital— St. Petersburg (later Petrograd, now Leningrad) on the Neva— 
leaving behind a well-organized 'absolute monarchy which had already 
made its name in Western diplomacy and warfare. 




MAP 53. THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA IN EUROPE 


The creation of the greatest East European state. Note (i) the drive west- 
wards and towards the Black Sea after 1682 and (2) the failure to advance 
southwards beyond the Crimea. Russia also expanded eastwards during the 
seventeenth century, reaching the Pacific before it ended. Thus was formed 
the largest land empire of the world (which Russia still is today) 

Russia’s next outstanding ruler was Catherine the Great (1762-1796), 
a German princess who ruled the country in place of her half-mad hus- Catlicrine 
band, Peter III. An enlightened despot, like Frederick the Great of 
Prussia, she carried out a number of remarkable plans in modernizing cned despot 
! her realm. She inaugurated a sweeping reform of the penal code, at- 

. tempted to lighten the burden of the agricultural masses, and even went 

? so far as to consider the abolition of serfdom. She encouraged the growth 

of literacy among the people, in itself a revolutionary program. Blocked 
i by the nobility in most of her reform proposals, she turned reactionary 

and devoted her energies to advancing Russia’s interests along other lines. 

1 '■ 
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After this change, Russia settled down to a life of absolutism and reaction 
which lasted in all its essentials until the Revolution of 1917. 

Catherine recovered Azov and took possession of the shores of the 
Tmitorial Black Sea from the Caucasus to the Dnieper River. She increased Rus- 
uiuier'cath- territory in the west by participating, with Prussia and Austria, in 
Cline’s rule the partition of Poland. At her death, the Turks were considerably weak- 
ened, Russia was the greatest territorial state in Europe, and its hold on 
the Baltic Sea region was fully established. 

Although Russia had become a vast territorial state, it had little com- 
Russian nierce or industry, and therefore lacked a strong middle class. Its peas- 
'"ta^stak- whose freedom had been greatly restricted by the measures of Peter 
mate the Great, remained servile and ignorant. Its Westernization was at no 
time more thari superficial. For these reasons, the absolutism that had 
achieved so much politically degenerated into despotic and irresponsible 
government in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

4. Ineffectual Absolutism: Austria 

Austria came into European history as the Ostmar\ (East Mark) cre- 
Theriseof ated in the upper Danube Valley by the Holy Roman Empire as pro-, 
Austria against the Flungarians. Acquired by the noble family of Haps- 

burg in the late thirteenth century, it was the most powerful state in the 
Germanics by the end of the fifteenth. After 1438, the crown of the Holy 
Roman Emperor was virtually hereditary in the Hapsburg line. During 
the Protestant Revolt, Austria became the leading champion of Catholi- 
cism in the Germanics, thus colliding with Prussia, the main German 
exponent of Protestantism. Upon the abdication of Charles V in 1556, 
the Austrian and Spanish branches of the Hapsburg family were per- 
manently divided, control of the Empire being left to the younger 
(Austrian) line.’- 

By the end of the Thirty Years’ War, Austria controlled the neighbor- 
Expaiision ing kingdom of Bohemia and laid claim to the kingdom of Hungary, 
southeast wh'ch was still in Ottoman hands. The final Ottoman attack on Vienna 
having been turned back (with Polish aid) in 1683, the Austrians took 
the offensive, and by 1718 Hungary was cleared of its Muslim lords. 
These gains in the southeast greatly strengthened Austria’s position 
among the German states. 

Austria’s While no power worth mentioning went with the office of Ploly 
position Roman fimperor, the prestige of the position compelled Austria to regard 

among the foremost German state. But conditions in the Austrian lands 

German 

states — Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary were as distinct in political organi- 

r On these points, see pp. 449 and 603. 
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zation as in culture — prevented Austria from converting this claim to 
leadership o£ the German states into actuality. 

Under such conditions the Austrian Hapsburgs— like the Hohenzol- 
lerns before them — turned to the French tradition of royal absolutism. Maria 
Maria Theresa (1740-1780) lost Silesia to Frederick the Great of Prussia Theresa 
in the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748), but she inaugurated, 
and her son Joseph carried through, a series of reforms of considerable 
importance to the future of Austria. 

Joseph II (1765 to 1790 — his mother, Maria Theresa, held power as 
regent until 1780) was probably the most liberal of the enlightened Joseph li as 
despots. Following his mother’s lead, he endeavored to eliminate the old 
political boundaries, to create a strong central government, to make Ger- 
man the language of the entire realm, and to restrain the power of the 
Church by nationalizing it. He attempted to advance the economic pros- 
perity of his country by stimulating commerce, building roads, making 
taxation equitable, establishing religious toleration, and abolishing serf- 
dom. Reform and codification of both criminal and civil law were pro- 
posed. The shortness of his reign, the stubborn opposition of the privi- 
leged classes, and the poor organization with which he began, combined 
to render his efforts fruitless. When, shortly after his death, Austria be- 
came involved in the Wars of the French Revolution, the die was cast. 

From that point on the fortunes of Austria declined, even though the . 
semblance of power survived for many years. 

Absolutism was put to work in Austria belatedly. Even competent and 
powerful rulers could not overcome the disorganized and backward Wealenessof 
political and economic conditions of the Empire, and their work was 
cut off prematurely by the cataclysm of the French Revolution. Austria, 
accordingly, was unable to keep pace with Pruiisia, and though she be- 
came the head of the great Dual Monarchy of the nineteenth century, 
with extensive holdings in the Balkans, the basis of the system remained 
weak. When a crisis arose in the early twentieth century, Austria quickly 
succumbed. 

5. Oriental Absolutism; The Ottoman Empire 
By 1400, the Ottennan Turks, whose rise has already been described,^ 
had virtually conquered the Balkan Peninsula, and when in 1453 Con- TheOtto- 
stantinople fell into their hands, they supplanted entirely the worn-out 
Byzantine rulers. Byzantines 

The Sultan Mohammed II (1451-1481) was a great organizer as well 
as the conqueror of Constantinople. He welded the Balkan, Anatolian, ofottonnm 
and Black Sea regions into a secure Empire, bringing them all under power 
^ See pp. 362-363. 
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his absolute rule. During the next generation the Ottoman territories 
were increased by the conquest of Syria and Egypt. Mesopotamia, with 
its capital, Baghdad, was also brought more completely under Ottoman 
control. 

The government of the Ottoman Empire was an Oriental form of 
absolutism, modeled partly on the old Byzantine Empire, partly on the 
Muslim caliphate. The Sultan was the head of Islam as well as the 
political and military leader of his people. Although the various peoples 
who comprised the Empire were left undisturbed in local and cultural 
activities, they were all subject to the Sultan, his officials, and his tax 
collectors. While the different non-Mohammedan groups, especially the 
Christians, were placed in separate categories {millets), within which 
they enjoyed a certain degree of religious freedom, they had to pay extra 
taxes. The army was maintained at a high level of efficiency, for upon 
it ultimately rested the Sultan’s power. In its Oriental way, this absolu- 
tism functioned even more satisfactorily than those of Western Europe. 

Under Suleiman the Magnificent (1520-1566) the expansion of the 
Ottoman Empire continued. The battle of Mohacs (1526), in which the 
Hungarians were completely defeated, placed Hungary at the Ottomans’ 
disposal and opened the way to Vienna. The first siege of Vienna (in 
1529) was unsuccessful, but the Austrians were compelled to divide 
Hungary with the Turks, retaining only the smaller part for themselves, 
and to pay an annual subsidy to the invaders. Suleiman also increased 
Ottoman naval strength, converted the Black Sea into a Muslim lake, 
and sent his raiders into the Mediterranean. From this time on the 
nadons of Western Europe were seriously menaced by the Ottoman 
power, and periodically contributed men and money to Austria in the 
defense of Christendom. 

In 1571 a great Christian fleet commanded by Don Juan of Austria, 
drawn chiefly from Venice, Genoa, and Spain, defeated the Ottomans 
at Lepanto, off the coast of Greece. This victory cleared the Mediter- 
ranean of the worst Turkish raiders and marked the beginning of Otto- 
man decline. The final Ottoman thrust up the Danube was turned back 
at Vienna in 1683. When this attack failed, Christendom was safe from 
the “terrible Turk.” After 1696, the Ottomans had to defend themselves 
against the southward advance of Russia. As the Russian attack became 
more vigorous and the Austrians took the offensive, the decline of the 
Ottoman Empire was accelerated. 

The Turks met their first decisive defeat in the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1768-1774. By the treaty of peace which concluded that war, the T urks 
not only ceded to Russia a large part of the northern coast of the Black 
Sea but also recognized Russia’s right to protect certain Christians in 
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Constantinople, and by extension all Christians within the Ottoman 
Empire. Russia was also permitted to send her merchant ships into 
Turkish waters. 

After 1774, the Ottoman government broke down amidst the political 
corruption which had always been present and now became insupport- 
able. Neither the army nor the navy was maintained at the level of the 
Western forces, and the military now took precedence over the civil 
powers. Under such conditions, Turkey became by the nineteenth cen- 
tury “the sick man o£ Europe.” 

(f. The Victim of Absolutism; Poland 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Poland was one of the 
largest European states and promised to take an important part in the 
concert of powers. By the end of the eighteenth century it had disap- 
peared as a national entity. The causes of this remarkable change were 
partly due to internal problems, partly to the greed and strength of the 
highly organized surrounding states. 

In its period of expansion, from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, 
Poland brought under its control the Lithuanians to the east, the Ru- 
thenians to the southeast, and the Germans in Prussia and Pomerania, as 
well as many other peoples. Each of these had a distinct language, reli- 
gion, and customs. Poland itself was the only important country in 
Northern Europe that remained Roman Catholic during the Protestant 
Revolt. The Lithuanians also remained Roman Catholic, but the Ruthe- 
nians belonged to the Greek Orthodox and the Germans to the Lutheran 
churches, while a large number of Jews also settled in Polish territory. 
As if these were not difficulties enough to plague the State, probably 
eighty per cent of the approximately 11,000,000 people under Polish rule 
were ignorant and servile peasants from whom little could be expected. 
The nobility was overly numerousj and’ there was practically no middle 
class, the only merchants and artisans of importance being the Jews. 
Such a social structure left little opportunity for the healthful interplay of 
class interests and for curbing the power of the ruling class. 

Religious disunity and social weakness were intensified by the form 
of government. With the extinction of the hereditary line of kings in 
1572, the kingship was made elective by the Diet of nobles, which used 
its power for individual aggrandizement rather than the good of the 
State. The Diet itself, in which only nobles were represented, was an 
incompetent, reactionary body. By means of the libefum veto a single 
member might veto a law considered by the Diet. The result was chaos. 

Under such conditions, Poland became the plaything of neighboring 
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powers. Foreign princes purchased the kingship by bribery, and the 
nobles, in return for their support, exacted privilege after privilege, until 
the king was powerless. Naturally Poland, a country wealthy in resources, 
was eyed with envy by its neighbors, especially by Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria. The diplomatic revolution of 1756, which made France, hitherto 
the protector of Poland, the ally of Austria, opened the way for Poland’s 
destruction. England was in no position to resist. Consequently, Poland 
was thrice partitioned among Prussia, Russia, and Austria between 1772 
and 1795 and disappeared as a state. Its people were only slightly worse 
off than they had been under their former rulers, but the nobles paid 
an immense price for their obstinacy and stupidity. 

Thus the Poland that had played a decisive role in turning back the 
Turks from Europe in the seventeenth century disappeared, not to 
revive as a state until after the World War. Now, after only twenty 
years of sovereignty, Poland has again been partitioned, this time be- 
tween Germany and Russia. 

7. The Negation of Absolutism: Flolland 

Holland (the United Netherlands) was a product of nationalism and 
the Protestant Revolt. Upon a foundation of city-states and provincial 
organizations, the Dutch created during their struggle for freedom from 
Spain a loose federation in which each member state retained its local 
assembly and political administration.^ These were subject to a general 
assembly (the States-General) and to an elective governor (the Stad- 
holder), who held office for life. 

During the seventeenth century the Stadholder and the States-General 
were rivals for supreme .power, yet the political organization remained 
primarily republican. Flowever, as Holland expanded commercially and 
her navy and colonics involved her in wars with other powers, the 
advantages of centralized monarchy became apparent. The high point 
of republican rule was reached during the third quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, and despite a brief revival of republican feeling during 
the next century, monarchy prevailed and the Netherlands have remained 
monarchical down to the present time. Monarchical powers were tem- 
pered by republican traditions, however, and at no time was there danger 
of absolutism. 

After Holland won its freedom Amsterdam supplanted Antwerp as 
the foremost port and money market in Europe. Conquest of Spanish and 
Portuguese colonial possessions in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, the. formation of the Dutch East India Company in 
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1602, and the progress of Dutch colonization in the early seventeenth 
century, gave the Netherlands extensive territories in the East Indies, 

South Africa, and the Americas. As early as 1600 it appeared that Hol- 
land might become the successor of Spain and Portugal in the colonial 
field. 

However, three wars (between 1652 and 1674) with England destroyed 
Dutch military and naval power. When William III of Orange, Stad- Wars with 
holder of the Netherlands, became King of England in 1689, Holland 
became for some time a secondary partner of her ruler’s larger realm. 

Under such conditions, she was drawn into the wars of the eighteenth 
century, in which her losses exceeded her gains. 

The eighteenth century witnessed not only the decline of Dutch polit- 
ical, military, and naval power, but also the dwindling of her commerce. The decline 
London supplanted Amsterdam as the great European money market, 
and finally, at the end of the eighteenth century, Holland was con- power 
quered by the French and converted into the Batavian Republic. England 
took advantage of the situation to acquire important Dutch colonies in 
1795 in the Malay Peninsula and South Africa. 

Although Holland could not keep pace with the larger states of West- 
ern Europe, it achieved a high degree of civilization, especially during Holland’s 
the seventeenth century, when in this respect it was inferior to no other ^[“"5“^“' 
power. It made outstanding contributions to art, science, and letters, as civilization 
well as to religious tolerance, Dutch technology, especially in drainage, 
agriculture, and instrument making, was the foremost in Europe, and 
other peoples, such as the English and the French, took lessons from 
its craftsmen. 

8. The Destruction of Absolutism: England 
We have already traced the early evolution of the English national 
state, from its beginnings under the early Tudors to the accession of the smart 
Stuarts.^ An open conflict between Parliament and James I was prevented “•’“Ians® 
by James’s death in 1625. Charles I (1625-1649), blind to the signs of 
change, surpassed his father in absolutist claims and actions, and his 
problem was further complicated by the suspicion that he favored 
Catholicism. The result was civil war. 

Charles I was extravagant and consequently soon needed more funds 
than he was legally entitled to raise. Parliament granted him additional Charles I 
revenue on the excuse of probable war with Spain. Charles spent this fl^ctwlUi 
sum without declaring war and then demanded further subsidies. When Parliament 
Parliament balked, he obtained forced loans for a time. These being 
inadequate, he summoned Parliament, which refused to grant him 
t See x'p. 607-609. 
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money unless he made definite concessions to representative government 
and middle-class rights. The leaders of the opposition carried on their 
campaign against the King in the name of the Magna Cliarta of 1215. 
This was literally unhistorical, since Magna Charta had really been a 
document favoring the landed nobility, who were now lined up with 
the King, but it appealed to the imagination of the middle-class liberals, 
and made an excellent argument for their program. 

Charles was forced to grant the Petition of Right in 1628 — the first 
great constitutional victory of the English middle class in its struggle for 
political supremacy. This forbade forced loans and benevolences and 
prevented the King from levying further taxes without the consent of 
Parliament. It prohibited the billeting of soldiers in private houses with- 
out assent of the owners. It clearly stated the supremacy of the common 
or civil law over martial law, and ordered the King not to establish 
martial law in times of peace. Arbitrary imprisonment was outlawed, 
thus removing the chief instrument whereby the King had until now 
coerced recalcitrant subjects. 

Charles, hampered by legislative restraint, dispensed with Parliament 
and ruled alone for eleven years (1629-1640). As he could no longer 
levy direct taxes, he revived old feudal laws compelling men to pay for 
knighthood, imposed fines on the basis of obsolete statutes, and disposed 
of extensive commercial and industrial monopolies for good prices. Per- 
haps the most unpopular of all his financial devices was the collection 
of ship money. For many centuries it had been customary for the coast 
towns to provide either ships or money to build ships for the royal navy. 
Charles now demanded this contribution from the inland counties as 
well as from the coast towns. This was bitterly opposed by the middle 
class, led by John Flampden, who happened to be a wealthy landowner. 
The case was tried in 1639 before a packed court of royal judges, which 
upheld Charles. The King was able to carry out his arbitrary measures 
through the wide use of the Court of the Star Chamber^ an oppressive 
tribunal whose decisions were determined by expediency rather than law. 

The economic and political struggle W'as complicated by religious prob- 
lems. Generally the Anglicans supported the King, while the dissenting 
Protestants, especially the Puritans, lined up with the opposition. 

To secure sufficient funds, the King was finally compelled to summon 
Parliament in 1640. The first was promptly dissolved, but another had 
to be summoned the same year. The latter was called the Long Parlia- 
ment because it sat for almost twenty years. It immediately proceeded 
to pass laws to curb the King and others to increase its own power. 
Arbitrary tribunals, such as the Court of tire Star Chamber, were abol- 
ished. Illegal levies, such as ship money, were forbidden. The right of 
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the King to dissolve Parliament was denied, and it was decreed that 
Parliament should meet at least once every three years. A comprehensive 
rebuke to Charles for his acts and pretensions was embodied in the 
famous Grand Remonstrance of 1641. A ringing manifesto of the middle TJic Grand 
class in behalf of representative government, it integrated the opposition 
and incensed the supporters of royalty. 

The Grand Remonstrance, together with some religious disturbances, 
helped to bring matters to a head. A period of civil war began in 1642 Tlie Civil 
which lasted with brief interludes until the execution of the King in 
1649. The long struggle between Charles and the parliamentarians pro- 
duced a definite alignment of the chief social classes for or against the 
ancient pretensions of royalty. The Cavaliers (supporters of the King) 
comprised the nobility, landed gentry, wealthier yeomen, churchmen, 
and the Universities, while the Roundheads were made up of the mer- 
cantile and industrial classes, the small yeomen, and the non-Anglican 
Protestants. The Civil War was bitterly fought between these two groups. 

After the victory of the opposition, England was ruled from 1649 to 
1658 by the so-called Commonwealth government. This was presided Cromwell 
over by Oliver Cromwell, the most successful military leader in the common- 
struggle against Charles, and most of the program of the middle-class wealth 
parliamentarians was put into effect. The first written constitution of 
modern times, the Instrument of Government, was promulgated. Al- 
though it assured the predominance of Parliament and provided for gov- 
ernment by stipulated rules, Cromwell in 1655 established what amounted 
to a military dictatorship and ruled arbitrarily until his death in 1658. 

Cromwell, however, governed in a manner generally favorable to the 
mercantile class, passing legislation especially helpful to English com- 
mercial and colonial interests and greatly strengthening the British navy. 

After Cromwell’s death chaos prevailed, and in 1660 Charles II (1660- 
1685), son of Charles I, was recalled from exile to revive the Stuart 
monarchy. 

Charles II followed tire general policy of Elizabeth in discreetly observ- 
ing “what the traffic would bear” in his struggle with Parliament and The reign of 
giving way whenever an open clash seemed probable. Nevertheless, the 
divisions between the middle and the upper classes became more sharply 
established during his reign and the Whig and Tory parties came into 
existence. 

Charles was succeeded in 1685 by his brother James II (1685-1688). 

James was far less politic than Charles. He not only challenged the James 11 
trading interests but also sacrificed their well-being to international 
policies favorable to Catholic Europe^ and revived Catholic practices in Revolution” 
England. These things provoked another rebellion of the middle class. 
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and also alienated the support of many non-Catholic Tories. As a result, 
James’ supporters were too few to carry on another civil war. Thus the 
“Glorious Revolution” of 1688-1689 was carried through without serious 
bloodshed. James’ Protestant daughter Mary, and her Dutch husband, 
William of Orange, Stadholdcr of the Netherlands, were summoned to 
the English throne. 

Parliament seized the opportunity to take control of the government. 
It enacted a number of constitutional changes that permanently estab- 
lished Parliament’s supremacy. First and foremost was the Bill of Rights 
(1689), which condemned the policies of James II and then proceeded to 
enumerate the basic rights of English citizens. It proclaimed the right 
of Parliament to levy taxes, control the army, and arrange its own meet- 
ings and procedures. It declared that all Protestant Englishmen should 
have the right to bear arms, authorized all citizens to petition for redress 
of grievances, condemned excessive bail and fines as well as cruel pun- 
ishments, and denied the power of the King to suspend laws or permit 
his subjects to break the laws with impunity. The financial supremacy 
of Parliament was assured by forbidding the King to levy taxes or main- 
tain an army without Parliament’s consent. The King was also forbid- 
den to interfere with the free election of members of Parliament, or 
with freedom of speech in that body. The trial of Englishmen by impar- 
tial juries was guaranteed. 

The Bill of Rights is possibly the most important single document in 
the history of middle-class and representative government. Not only was 
it a charter of liberty for England, it also became the inspiration for 
other countries — America and France in the eighteenth century, and 
various Continental countries in the nineteenth. 

Other acts were passed at this time to strengthen Parliament’s position. 
The Mutiny Act of 1689 insured parliamentary control of the army, and 
by providing that Parliament should grant the right to enforce martial 
law only for annual periods, guaranteed the annual meeting of that body. 
A definite concession was made to the middle-class Puritans in the Toler- 
ation Act of 1689, whicli granted religious toleration to most Protestant 
Dissenters but kept Roman Catholics under the ban. Finally, the Act 
of Settlement of 1701 declared that on the death of Anne (second daugh- 
ter of James II) the English crown should go to the German Protestant, 
George I of the Hou.se of Hanover. This gave Parliament control of 
the succession to the throne, and completed the development of a new 
conception of kingship: the tenure of the Crown by sovereigns who owed 
their title to Parliament. 

The right of revolution aiid the supremacy of the representative branch 
of the English government received its most notable philosophical defense 
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in John Locke’s Second Treatise of Government (1690), the classic de- 
fense of middle-class economic and political interests. Locke’s doctrines John Locke’s 
later became an inspiration for the revolutionaries in America and France. ™|,oi'ution 

The epochal changes in the English constitution which followed the 
outbreak of the Revolution in 1642 were accompanied by equally great England’s 
advances in commercial, financial, and colonial enterprise. The seven- 
teenth century— the period of chartered companies — opened the first 
chapter in English colonial history. English mercantilism was strength- 
ened by Cromwell’s Navigation Act of 1651, which prohibited the trans- 
port of English goods in any but English ships, and by later measures 
of a similar nature. English sea power was extended by the numerous 
wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Three wars with the Dutch, the last two of which were especially 
successful, eliminated the Netherlands as a great colonial rival. After the The English 
accession of William of Orange as King of England, the English and 
Dutch fought side by side against France, England’s new colonial rival. 

In the wars of the eighteenth century against France, England was almost 
uniformly successful. By 1763, France had been defeated even more de- 
cisively than Holland had been a century before, and England became 
the greatest imperial ^ower. 

Internally England consolidated her government and strengthened her 
economy in the eighteenth century. The King of England had been Union of 
King of Scotland since the accession of James I in 1603, but Scotland fcofland^"^ 
itself had remained autonomous, even going to war against England on 
several occasions in the seventeenth century. In 1707 the two states were 
joined by the Act of Union, forming the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain, with one sovereign and one Parliament. The union, although 
it produced difficulties at first, eliminated the major causes of conflict 
between the two peoples and eventually produced close harmony be- 
tween them. 

In the reigns of the first two Georges (1714-1760) the power of the 
King was rapidly, usurped by his ministers and the Parliament to which Growth of 
they became increasingly responsible. Under Sir Robert Walpole, prime 'ystem 
minister from 1721 to 1742, the elements of the cabinet system of gov- 
ernment were worked out. The cabinet, comprising a responsible com- 
mittee of members of Parliament, became the real executive in the 
nation, and the King was gradually reduced to a ceremonial and senti- 
mental figurehead. England was still considerably removed from real 
representative government, however. Parliament remained preponder- 
antly aristocratic until the Reform Bill of 1832 gave the middle class a 
fair representation in the Commons. In spite of its aristocratic personnel, 
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The Bill of Rights is possibly the most important single document in 
Influence of the history of middle-class and representative governinent. Not only was 
**RighK ^ charter of liberty for England, it also became the inspiration for 
other countries — America and France in the eighteenth century, and 
various Continental countries in the nineteenth. 

Other acts were passed at this time to strengthen Parliament’s position. 
The su- The Mutiny Act of 1689 insured parliamentary control of the army, and 
pritoment providing that Parliament should grant the right to enforce martial 
law only for annual periods, guaranteed the annual meeting of that body. 
A definite concession was made to the middle-class Puritans in the Toler- 
ation Act of 1689, which granted religious toleration to most Protestant 
Dissenters but kept Roman Catholics under the ban. Finally, the Act 
of Settlement of 1701 declared that on the death of Anne (second daugh- 
ter of James II) the English crown should go to the German Protestant, 
George I of the House of Flanover. This gave Parliament control of 
the succession to the throne, and completed the development of a new 
conception of kingship: the tenure of the Crown by sovereigns who owed 
their title to Parliament. 

The right of revolution and the supremacy of the representative branch 
of the English government received its most notable philosophical defense 
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in John Locke’s Second Treatise of Government (1690), the classic de- 
fense of middle-class economic and political interests. Locke’s doctrines John Locke’s 
later became an inspiration for the revolutionaries in America and France. ™\*o]ution 

The epochal changes in the English constitution which followed the 
outbreak of the Revolution in 1642 were accompanied by equally great England’s 
advances in commercial, financial, and colonial enterprise. The seven- 
teenth century — the period of chartered companies — opened the first 
chapter in English colonial history. English mercantilism was strength- 
ened by Cromwell’s Navigation Act of 1651, which prohibited the trans- 
port of English goods in any but English ships, and by later measures 
of a similar nature. English sea power was extended by the numerous 
wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Three wars with the Dutch, the last two of which were especially 
successful, eliminated the Netherlands as a great colonial rival. After the The English 
accession of William of Orange as King of England, the English and 
Dutch fought side by side against France, England’s new colonial rival. 

In the wars of the eighteenth century against France, England was almost 
uniformly successful. By 1763, France had been defeated even more de- 
cisively than Holland had been a century before, and England became 
the greatest imperial ^ower. 

Internally England consolidated her government and strengthened her 
economy in the eighteenth century. The King of England had been Union of 
King of Scotland since the accession of James I in 1603, but Scotland g^ofiand 
itself had remained autonomous, even going to war against England on 
several occasions in the seventeenth century. In 1707 the two states were 
joined by the Act of Union, forming the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain, with one sovereign and one Parliament. The union, although 
it produced difficulties at first, eliminated the major causes of conflict 
between the two peoples and eventually produced close harmony be- 
tween them. 

In the reigns of the first two Georges (1714-1760) the power of the 
King was rapidly, usurped by his ministers and the Parliament to which Growth of 
they became increasingly responsible. Under Sir Robert Walpole, prime system'**^' 
minister from lyar to 1742, the elements of the cabinet system of gov- 
ernment were worked out. The cabinet, comprising a responsible com- 
mittee of members of Parliament, became the real executive in the 
nation, and the King was gradually reduced to a ceremonial and senti- 
mental figurehead. England was still considerably removed from real 
representative government, however. Parliament remained preponder- 
antly aristocratic until the Reform Bill of 1832 gave the middle class a 
fair representation in the Commons. In spite of its aristocratic personnel, 
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Parliament firmly supported the mercantile and colonial interests through- 
out the eighteenth century. 

Although the American Revolution made a break in the British Im- 
perial front, the end of the eighteenth century found Great Britain in 
a strong position. Absolutism, having run counter to the best interests 
of merchants and bankers, had been abolished. Its place was taken by a 
form of limited monarchy, under which the middle class found it in- 
creasingly easy to assert its claims. Through the support of the middle 
class, the new monarchy was successful and Great Britain became the 
foremost state in Europe. The other European powers, still under the 
control of absolute monarchs, gradually fell behind in the race for su- 
premacy, and by the time they succeeded in liberalizing their govern- 
ments, England was launched upon the Industrial Revolution. This new 
development enabled England to- retain her leadership until after the 
World War of 1914-1918. 

III. THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOTS 

Before leaving the subject of absolutism a few words may be said 
about the enlightened despots of the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The outstanding ones have already been mentioned— Charles III 
of Spain, Frederick the Great of Prussia, Catherine the Great of Russia, 
and Joseph II of Austria. While some of them were more despotic than 
enlightened, all had the interests of the people at heart and endeavored 
to make their states prosperous and powerful. Yet all benefits had to 
come at the monarchs’ pleasure, and their subjects had little voice in the 
direction of policies of state. 

Charles III of Spain (1759-1788) may be cited as an example of what 
the enlightened despots endeavored to do. Charles attempted to revive 
his country’s economic life by fostering manufactures. He induced thrifty 
Germans to settle in Spain and teach the Spaniards improved methods 
of agriculture. Decent roads and navigable canals were constructed, the 
navy was strengthened, and the merchant marine greatly enlarged. The 
Spanish Inquisition was rigorously restrained and the zealous Jesuits 
were expelled from the kingdom. Law and order were improved through- 
out Spain and a model police system was established in the city of 
Madrid. In spite of the traditional opposition to any form of intellectual 
enlightenment, Charles made some concessions to religious toleration and 
even went so far as to patronize science. The beneficial effects of his 
policies are reflected in the threefold increase of Spanish revenues during 
his reign, and even more in the growth of population from 7,000,000 
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In spite of its contributions to national efficiency and well-being, en- 
lightened despotism had notable defects. Even the best rulers, like Defects of 
Joseph II or Charles III, could not avert foolish and expensive wars, 
since they were usually compelled by tradition to subordinate domestic 
reforms to an aggressive foreign policy. More serious than this, perhaps, 
was the fact that a wise and able ruler was usually succeeded by an 
extremely incompetent one. 

However, the wars, cruelty, waste, and inefficiency of the absolute 
monarchs were not the main cause of the gradual recasting of the abso- The middle 
lute states into more flexible governments. As we have seen, the rebellion ‘u’^over^- 
against absolutism in England was led largely by the middle class. It throw of 
was this class in each of the major states that demanded reform and 
seized power whenever the Crown failed to advance its interests. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century and throughout the nineteenth, the 
middle class was aided by the growing discontent of the masses as the 
Industrial Revolution supplemented the Commercial Revolution. 

IV. THE EVOLUTION OF COLONIAL EMPIRES 

The epoch from 1500 to 1763 in world politics (which coincided with 
the supremacy of absolutism in Europe) may be viewed as the first age The first age 
of modern imperialism. This period began with the rise of Portugal to 
commercial supremacy following the return of Vasco da Gama from 
India in 1499, and ended with the defeat of France in North America 
and India by the British in 1763. 

Portugal occupied the Spice Islands and points along the Indian and 
African coasts, and built up a considerable trade. Internally, however, it The 
could not endure the strain of overextended and rapid expansion. It Empire^** 
lacked the naval power to defend its trading monopoly, was unable to 
organize a systematic distributing service for the Eastern goods it im- 
ported, and had few commodities to send to the East in exchange for 
imports. In addition, a corrupt officialdom made it impossible to control 
unscrupulous traders. Portugal’s decline invited foreign aggression. In 
1580 Spain annexed the kingdom, and held it in subjection for sixty years. 

Prior to 1580, Spain vied with Portugal for colonial supremacy. It 
occupied the greater part of Central and South America, along with The Spanish 
several groups of Pacific islands, and laid claim to the New World as 
a whole. The enormous wealth which it secured from the colonies might 
have made Spain the greatest modern power had it been guided by wise 
fiscal and industrial policies. Such wisdom was lacking, however, and 
Spain declined only slightly less rapidly and completely than Portugal. 

The excessively strict regulation of colonial trade under Spanish mercan- 
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Parliament firmly supported the mercantile and colonial interests through- 
out the eighteenth century. 

Although the American Revolution made a break in the British Im- 
perial front, the end of the eighteenth century found Great Britain in 
a strong position. Absolutism, having run counter to the best interests 
of merchaius and bankers, had been abolished. Its place was taken by a 
form of limited monarchy, under which the middle class found it in- 
creasingly easy to assert its claims. Through the support of the middle 
class, the new monarchy was successful and Great Britain became the 
foremost state in Europe. The other European powers, still under the 
control of absolute monarchs, gradually fell behind in the race for su- 
premacy, and by the time they succeeded in liberalizing their govern- 
ments, England was launched upon the Industrial Revolution. This new 
development enabled England to. retain her leadership until after the 
World War of 1914-1918. 

HI. THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOTS 

Before leaving the subject of absolutism a few words may be said 
about the enlightened despots of the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The outstanding ones have already been mentioned — Charles III 
of Spain, Frederick the Great of Prussia, Catherine the Great of Russia, 
and Joseph 11 of Austria. While some of them were more despotic than 
enlightened, all had the interests of the people at heart and endeavored 
to make their states prosperous and powerful. Yet all benefits had to 
come at the monarchs' pleasure, and their subjects had little voice in the 
direction of policies of state. 

Charles III of Spain (1759-1788) may be cited as an example of what 
the enlightened despots endeavored to do. Charles attempted to revive 
his country’s economic life by fostering manufactures. He induced thrifty 
Germans to settle in Spain and teach the Spaniards improved methods 
of agriculture. Decent roads and navigable canals were constructed, the 
navy was strengthened, and the merchant marine greatly enlarged. The 
Spanish Inquisition was rigorously restrained and the zealous Jesuits 
were expelled from the kingdom. Law and order were improved through- 
out Spain and a model police system was established in the city of 
Madrid. In spite of the traditional opposition to any form of intellectual 
enlightenment, Charles made some concessions to religious toleration and 
even went so far as to patronize science. The beneficial effects of his 
policies are reflected in the threefold increase of Spanish revenues during 
his reign, and even more in the growth of population from 7,000,000 
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In spite of its contributions to national efficiency and well-being, en- 
lightened despotism had notable defects. Even the best rulers, like 
Joseph II or Charles III, could not avert foolish and expensive wars, 
since they were usually compelled by tradition to subordinate domestic 
reforms to an aggressive foreign policy. More serious than this, perhaps, 
was the fact that a wise and able ruler was usually succeeded by an 
extremely incompetent one. 

However, the wars, cruelty, waste, and inefficiency of the absolute 
monarchs were not the main cause of the gradual recasting of the abso- 
lute states into more flexible governments. As we have seen, the rebellion 
against absolutism in England was led largely by the middle class. It 
was this class in each of the major states that demanded reform and 
seized power whenever the Crown failed to advance its interests. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century and throughout the nineteenth, the 
middle class was aided by the growing discontent of the masses as the 
Industrial Revolution supplemented the Commercial Revolution. 

IV. THE EVOLUTION OF COLONIAL EMPIRES 

The epoch from 1500 to 1763 in world politics (which coincided with 
the supremacy of absolutism in Europe) may be viewed as the first age 
of modern imperialism. This period began with the rise of Portugal to 
commercial supremacy following the return of Vasco da Gama from 
India in 1499, and ended with the defeat of France in North America 
and India by the British in 1763. 

Portugal occupied the Spice Islands and points along the Indian and 
African coasts, and built up a considerable trade. Internally, however, it 
could not endure the strain of overextended and rapid expansion. It 
lacked the naval power to defend its trading monopoly, was unable to 
organize a systematic distributing service for the Eastern goods it im- 
ported, and had few commodities to send to the East in exchange for 
imports. In addition, a corrupt officialdom made it impossible to control 
unscrupulous traders. Portugal’s decline invited foreign aggression. In 
1580 Spain annexed the kingdom, and held it in subjection for sixty years. 

Prior to 1580, Spain vied with Portugal for colonial supremacy. It 
occupied the greater part of Central and South America, along with 
several groups of Pacific islands, and laid claim to the New World as 
a whole. The enormous wealth which it secured from the colonies might 
have made Spain the greatest modern power had it been guided by wise 
fiscal and industrial policies. Such wisdom was lacking, however, and 
Spain declined only slightly less rapidly and completely than Portugal. 
The excessively strict regulation of colonial trade under Spanish mercan- 
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tilism crippled the commerce of the colonies with the mother country 
and invited smuggling, and a cruel and wasteful system of native laboi 
lessened colonial productivity. The expulsion of Jew's and Moors robbed 
the country of its moneyed and industrial classes, while repudiation of 
debts forced the withdrawal of German credit. Because of religious 
bigotry and financial exactions Spain lost the rich Netherlands. Ihe 
Inquisition crushed intellectual initiative. The defeat of the Armada in 
1588 nieant the end of Spanish naval supremacy. At the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, therefore, Spain was rapidly becoming the sec- 
ond-rate power it has since remained. 

Stirred by Spanish oppression, the Netherlands secured their freedom 
The Dutch and embarked upon a colonial career of their own. They enjoyed com- 
Enuare mercial supremacy in Europe from about 1590 to 1650, when they occu- 
pied most of the Portuguese possessions in the East, as well as valuable 
’ areas in North and South Arherica. But the Dutch apparently could not 
administer a large empire. Like the Ancient Greek confederacies, the 
Netherlands were a loosely united group of jealous city-states rather than 
a compact national unit. They devoted their energies chiefly to commer- 
cial activity, and gave litde attention to a permanent colonial policy. 
Dutch naval power was shattered by England in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, but the Netherlands retained their predominant position 
in the world’s carrying trade until about 1730. 

France was prevented from making an early entry into the colonial 
The French field by the civil wars of the sixteenth century. Even when it undertook 
Empire systematic colonial enterprise, its strength was sapped by the suicidal 
military policy of Louis XlV. At the critical moment in the colonial 
competition, Louis wasted the national energy in futile attempts to extend 
his eastern boundary and humiliate the Hapsburgs. France was im- 
mensely richer and potentially more powerful than England in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but it was beaten in the final conflict 
because of a corrupt administration and the failure to devote its resources 
to organizing and developing its colonies. Its colonial policy— that of 
scattered military occupation — was fatally weak. At no time did the 
commercial classes have the influence and political freedom in France 
which they had obtained in England. 

Though England had become by 1763 , the leading colonial and com- 
The English mcrcial power in Eurojre, it had been, at least until Elizabeth’s reign, 
Empire a relatively weak state. English sea power originated in the naval training 
its sailors received in buccaneering expeditions against the Spaniards. The 
extent of this power was first demonstrated by the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada in 1588, and from that time on it continued to grow. 
After the Dutch were vanquished in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, the hundred years’ duel between England and France for colonial 
supremacy began. England took colonial enterprise seriously, while France 
regarded it as secondary to the dynastic struggle between the Bourbons 
and the Hapsburgs. However, the long contest between England and 
France really rep-esented a struggle between two different colonial sys- 
tems : the intensive occupation and exploitation of a limited area versus 
the extremely meager settlement of vast territory by a few soldiers and 
traders. In 1688 there were about 300,000 English colonists in the narrow 
piedmont region of the Atlantic coast of North America, while scarcely 
20,000 Frenchmen were scattered over the whole of Canada and the 
Mississippi Valley. Since France was handicapped by European wars 
and an inefficient colonial policy, there could be but one outcome of the 
conflict. In 1763, at the end of the Seven Years’ War (the French and 
Indian War in America), Great Britain acquired most of the French 
colonies. 

This triumph, however, involved Britain in a struggle with the most 
aggressive of its colonies. Really a civil war within the British Empire, The 
the American Revolution cost Great Britain her richest colonies, but led Revolution 
ultimately to a reorganization of British colonial policy along sounder 
lines. Henceforth the colonies received greater autonomy. This was re- reform 
fleeted in the Quebec Acts of 1774 and 1791, the Irish Parliament Act 
of 1782, and the India Act of 1784. Complete revision of British Imperial 
policy, however, did not take place until Lord Durham submitted his 
famous report in 1839, after the Canadian rebellion of 1837. 

The failure of Germany and Austria to participate in this first phase 
of European colonial expansion— Germany because of distracting reli- imperial 
gious wars, Austria on account of isolation, inertia, and the attractions of other 
of a vast unoccupied territory to the east — ^affected their later political European 
and economic evolution, and had considerable bearing upon the sub- 
sequent history of Europe, Though it did not participate in oversea ex- 
pansion, Russia began that movement eastward across Siberia which was 
to make it an important factor in the second period of imperialism 
(after 1870). 

The Industrial and French Revolutions and the awakening of nation- 
alist ambitions in the more backward European peoples, together with End of the 
the fact that Great Britain had overcome her only remaining contender 
for empire, ended the first period of Europe’s colonial expansion — the 
period of commercial empires. For more than two generations, from 
1800 to 1870, colonizing activity was at a low level. When it revived after 
1870 it took a form consonant with the social conditions of the times.^ 

1 Fur the new imperialism, sec pp. 963-985. 
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V. THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

The American Revolution is usually regarded as a rebellion within 
the British Empire. Its greatest significance in the institutional history 
of the West, however, centers around the rise of the American mercan- 
tile middle class and its defiance of those British commercial policies 
which ran directly counter to its interests. 

Before 1763 Great Britain had passed considerable legislation designed 
to turn colonial trade and manufactures to its own advantage. Most of 
these enactments were not vigorously enforced, and the colonists violated 
them freely. Indeed, smuggling was rife along the Atlantic coast; it is 
estimated that about 40,000 people were engaged in this illegal trade in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Under existing conditions, smug- 
gling did not bear the stigma it does today. Even the most respectable 
merchants often engaged in it. 

This situation came to a sudden end at the close of the French and 
Indian War in 1763, when England added the St. Lawrence and Mis- 
sissippi valleys to its American domains. Now it became necessary to 
reorganize the administration and defense of these great areas. Inasmuch 
as this would profit the colonists most, the British declared that they 
should pay part of the cost of fortifying and governing the new lands. 

Accordingly, the British government proposed to enforce the dormant 
Navigation Acts and to collect the customs duties authorized by them. 
This would have brought smuggling—which comprised a large part 
of colonial trade— to an abrupt end. Parliament also levied new duties 
and direct taxes, such as a stamp tax on legal and public documents 
(which bore mainly on the merchant and professional classes), the Sugar 
Act of 1764, and the Townshend Acts of 1767. The Tea Act of 1773 
struck a fatal blow at the illicit traffic in this desirable commodity. This 
legislation particularly enraged the merchant and professional classes, who 
declared that Great Britain had no right to tax them without representa- 
tion in Parliament. Yet, when the British minister, Grenville, proposed 
to Benjamin Franklin that the colonists raise the funds themselves, 
Franklin admitted that there was little prospect of their doing so. 

Other groups were driven into the ranks of those who opposed Eng- 
land’s new financial program.: Land speculators and prospective settlers 
had hoped to swarm into the land west of the Alleghenies as soon as 
the British acquired title to it, but the Royal Proclamation Line of 1763 
closed the West to immediate settlement. The British did not mean to 
bar the colonists from this area permanently, but they wished to get it 
properly fortified and policed, before the new- settlers entered and began 
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to antagonize the Indians. George Washington and Patrick Henry were 
among the leaders of the groups that particularly opposed the closing of 
the West. 

Another cause of the Revolution was that the landlords of the South 
were deeply in debt to British merchants, and an act of 1752 permitted Thcprob- 
British creditors to levy directly on the property of their American 
debtors. Revolution and independence offered an opportunity to the debt 
Southerners to forestall British legal action. Thomas Jefferson was the 
major spokesman of this group. The poorer classes throughout the 
colonies, as elsewhere in troublous times, welcomed any prospect of 
change. These, then, were the major alignments in colonial America at 
the outbreak of the Revolution. 

Comparable to the Royalist party in England were the American 
Loyalists, constituting generally the upper classes and consisting chiefly of The 
the landed gentry and officials, the latter of whom owed their position 
and income mainly to British influence. As in England, religious lines 
were interwoven with economic and social interests. The Anglican 
Church supported the Loyalists; .the Nonconformists upheld the Revo- 
lution, partly because they feared that an Anglican episcopate would be 
established in the colonies. There was also a large group, consisting chiefly 
of farmers in the middle colonies, that remained neutral in the contro- 
versy. 

Among the rebels the merchants were the leading element. At first 
they did not favor active revolution, but wished to make a show of The rebels 
resistance which would frighten the British and induce them to return 
to the lax administration that prevailed before' 1763. But they carried 
the bluff too far. The mobs they organized to intimidate the British got 
out of hand, the British leaders themselves were “pigheaded” and tact- 
less, and after this, war could not be averted. The merchant class, how- 
ever, had no sympathy with revoludonary doctrines. As soon as inde- 
pendence was won, they planned to organize a middle-class government 
which would restore law and order. 

At the outset Great Britain merely intended to make a show of force 
in order to di.sguise a policy of conciliation. In order to prevent the The Dec- 
acceptance of conciliatory measures and to secure French aii the more 
radical patriots issued the Declaration of Independence, a characteristic cnee 
document of middle-class revolutionary theory, based on the doctrines of 
John Locke. The theoretical paragraphs are worth quoting because they 
are a classic statement of this point of view: 

When in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people 
to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
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which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they ate endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, that whenever any form of government becomp de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
long established should not be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably tire same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off 
such government, and to provide new guards for their future security. Such 
has been the patient sufferance of these .colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former systems of government. 

After independence was declared, the thirteen colonies became states 
The state and enacted state constitutions which embodied specifically the Bill of 
constitutions other popular limitations on executive power devised ip 

England in the previous century. By giving the legislatures extensive 
powers, they advanced the cause of representative government. 

The social and economic changes of the Revolution wete in many 
Social and Ways more momentous than its battles. Independence freed the colonists 
^chan^s Stroke from the British regulation of their trade, industry, finance, 

effected and coinage. It eliminated the restrictions on land settlement west of 
Revoludon Alleghenies and abolished all quit rents owed to the King and pro- 
prietary families and the vestiges of feudal entail and primogeniture. In 
fact, the Revolution terminated most of the institutions associated with 
landed privilege. Tory (Loyalist) estates, valued at some 140,000,000, 
were confiscated and distributed among the poorer American farmers. 
Religious freedom was guaranteed by the disestablishment of the Angli- 
can and Congregational Churches and the granting of universal religious 
liberty. Religious qualifications for voting persisted, however, in many 
states. 

It has been generally assumed that the American Revolution was won 
English on the battlefield, but this is only true in part. Many Britons, especially 
and”thc the Whigs, favored the colonial cause. After the capture of Corn- 

American wallis at Yorktown in 1781— a terrific blow to the prestige of Lord North 
Revolution 1 ories — the Whig friends of the colonists came into power and 

called off the British armies and fleets. They then negotiated a treaty' 
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with the colonists which was so generous to the latter that it was vigor- 
ously opposed by our French allies. 

Once independence had been won, the business interests lost little 
time in crushing radicalism. Outbreaks like Shays’ Rebellion in 1787 were 
quickly suppressed. The conservatives were frightened by the prospect 
of continued disorder, and accordingly organized a movement to substi- 
tute for the loose-jointed Articles of Confederation a constitution that 
would promote sound business and economic policies. The creditor classes 
took the lead in drawing up the new document. The most unusual feature 
of the Constitution of the United States which men such as Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Hamilton, and Madison formulated was that it was the 
first important document designed to protect property against inroads 
of any kind. Flitherto the middle class had been fearful chiefly of royalty 
and nobility, and had paid little or no attention to the lower classes. 
The radicals opposed the Constitution violently, the most powerful con- 
demnation being the so-called Centinel Letters which compare fairly well 
with the Federalist Papers written in support of the Constitution by 
Hamilton, Jay, and Madison. 

Through the energetic and adroit activity of the statesmen and poli- 
ticians representing the upper classes, the Constitution was adopted, and 
order and prosperity were restored. Relative permanence was assured 
the system by the difficulties placed in the way of amending the Consti- 
tution. Still further protection of the new order was provided when the 
Supreme Court, following the precedent of John Marshall (Chief Justice 
from 1801 to 1835), assumed the right to declare congressional and state 
legislation unconstitutional and to prevent its execution on these grounds, 
Thomas Jefferson and the more progressive liberals were induced to 
support the Constitution on the condition that the first ten Amendnients 
be made an integral part of it. This concession the business class was 
not loath to grant because the Amendments embodied the English Bill 
of Rights, and thus introduced into the Constitution the doctrines which 
the middle class enunciated in its revolt against arbitrary government. 

The American Revolution, then, severely restricted the old landed aris- 
tocracy, installed the business men and lawyers in positions of predomi- 
nance, and embodied the revolutionary and parliamentary ideals of the 
middle class in our federal government. While the executive branch was 
given greater power than in England, the possibility of executive tyranny 
was lessened by a system of checks and balances embodied in the divi- 
sion of the government into executive, legislative, and judicial branches. 
Though Thomas Jefferson led a rebellion on behalf of the farmers against 
control by the business interests, just as soon as his party took over the 
responsibilities of government (1801) it succumbed to the nationalistic 
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tendencies and economic policies of fhe framers of the Constitution. The 
middle-class ideals of the early nineteenth century have been elaborated 
and strengthened as a result of the Industrial Revolution in America. 

VI. SOCIAL AND LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE ERA OF 
ABSOLUTISM 

Two forces were active in Western society during the period of abso- 
lutism (1648-1789). One, arising directly from .the pretensions of the 
absolute rulers and representing in part a carry-over of traditional atti- 
tudes and practices from the Middle Ages, was a movement to restrict 
the liberties of the people; the other, growing out of the expansion of 
Europe and the rise of the middle class to power, tended to increase their 
freedom of activity. In the end, the latter triumphed, and with the exten- 
sion of middle-class revolution produced a new social order in the nine- 
teenth century. In the foUowing sections we shall discuss these forces 
briefly as they influenced (i) society in general and (2) certain aspects 
of political and legal theory and practices. 

I. The Growth of Population 

Population, owing to an inadequate food supply and a high death 
rate, had increased but slowly in Europe during most of the Middle 
Ages. Temporary gains were wiped out by epidemics like the Black 
Death of the fourteenth century. By 1600 the new foodstuffs from over- 
seas had increased the food supply of Europe and made it possible to 
support a much larger population. Improved medical science helped to 
reduce the death rate, especially in the eighteenth century. The actual 
growth of population after 1600 was striking. Competent students of the 
problem estimate that Europe had about 100,000,000 people in 1650, '140,- 
000,000 in 1750, and 187,000,000 in 1800. England and Wales had about 

3.000. 000 people in 1500, 4,000,000 in 1600, 6,000,000 in 1700, and 9,000,000 
in i8ao. It is believed that France had a population of about 12,000,000 
at the close of the Middle Ages. By 1700 this figure had risen to 21,000,- 
000, by 1770 to 24,000,000, and by 1800 to 27,000,000. The population of 
Italy is estimated as 14,000,000 in 1700 and 18,000,000 in 1800; Prussia 
had 3,300,000 people in 1740 and 5,800,000 (part of which was accounted 
for by the annexation of Polish territory) in 1800; Austria had about 
6,100,000 in 1754, and 8,500,000 in 1800. There are no reliable statistics for 
Russia, although it is estimated that its population amounted to about 

14.000. 000 in 1720 and 29,000,000 in 1800. The astonishing growth of 
population from the sixteenth to the twentieth centuty is often attributed 
solely to the Industrial Revolution, but as the figures above show, popu- 
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latioa began to increase before that movement got under way. The In- 
dustrial Revolution was partly an ellect of population growth, though it 
became, in turn, a powerful cause of further increase. 

While the urban age, as we now know it, is a product of the Industrial 
Revolution, the commercial and social changes of the period following The growth 
1500 considerably influenced the character, size, and number of towns. 

The older medieval cities, which owed their prominence to location on 
important trade routes, were generally displaced by the western seaboard 
cities lying at the termini of the great oceanic routes to the colonial 
areas. These newer cities profited greatly from the European expansion. 

London had a population of 725,000 by 1740, and Paris 675,000 by 1750, 
when there were only 79 French cities with a population of over 10,000. 
Amsterdam, Vienna, Naples, Palermo, and Rome had between 100,000 ' 

and 200,000 people. Suburban areas began to envelop the old cities. A 
slight start was made in the installation of improved sanitation and 
paved streets. The increasing value of property and the growth of busi- 
ness helped to lessen criminality and to protect life and property in the 
towns. Speculation in city real estate developed on a considerable scale 
at this time. 

The European population became much more mobile between 1500 
and 1800. The attraction of oversea lands set in motion that steady drain increased 
of European emigrants which has continued to the present day. Great 
numbers voluntarily left Europe in the hope of making or increasing 
their fortunes. Many were taken away under some form of coercion, 
ranging from actual kidnapping to the sending of convicted criminals, 
redemptioners, and indentured servants to work out their freedom in 
the new lands. Curiosity, aroused by vivid tales and colorful reports of 
strange lands, greatly stimulated travel. Once medieval provincialism was 
shattered and “adventure” in its broadest sense became really popular, 
a revolution in European social life, population movement, cultural per- 
spective, and social theories was a matter of course. These changes helped 
to transform Western civilization from a relatively static to a primarily 
dynamic phenomenon. , 

2. The Increasing Power of the Middle Class 

A second social development of the era of absolutism was tlie remark- 
able expansion of the middle class, or bourgeoisie, in numbers, wealth, Thecom- 
and power. Recruited from the medieval tradesmen and artisans, its 
numbers had never been impressive before the expansion of Europe and class 
the Commercial Revolution. The upper ranks of the bourgeoisie were 
drawn from “merchant proprietors, financiers, slave traders, colonial entre- 
preneurs, tax farmers, munition makers, and manufacturers of luxuries.” 
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The largest element consisted o£ small entrepreneurs who engaged in 
trade, conducted small shops in the towns, or acted as merchant capitalists 
in the putting-out system. Besides bankers, tradesmen, and manufac- 
turers, the middle class added large numbers of professional men, such 
as the lawyers, to its membership. The lawyers, incidentally, were used 
by the monarchs for administration and advice, and comprised one of the 
chief bulwarks of absolute monarchy. Other group.s, such as bookkeepers, 
auditors, and commercial agents, were indispensable to the efficient con- 
duct of business. 

The new economic attitude, summarized in the phrase “money talks,” 
passed into political life. Corruption in colonial administration and in 
the operation of chartered companies was rife. The trial of Warren Hast- 
ings (1788-1795) for misconduct while Governor-General of India merely 
dramatized prevalent abuses. British officials were outraged by American 
smuggling, but the practice was quite common in the mother country. 
Furthermore, “bribery was frankly the normal practice of Parliamentary 
government, and the public knew it; there was no pretence at decep- 
tion.”^ A primary reason for parliamentary corruption was England’s 
failure from 1660 to 1832 to alter the political structure to keep pace with 
the new alignments of economic interests. After it was victorious in the 
constitutional struggles of the seventeenth century, the middle class could 
not govern directly, for the landed aristocracy still controlled Parliament 
by means of a medieval system of representation. Since the bourgeoisie 
could not get into Parliament by legitimate means, they tried to offset 
this handicap by openly buying seats. 

The political policies of the middle class passed through two major 
stages from 1500 to 1800. At first the bourgeoisie favored a strong state 
and extensive regulation of commerce and industry. Finding this pro- 
gram irksome, it began in the eighteenth century to demand that the 
state limit itself to protecting life and property, and grant its citizens 
complete economic freedom. When this was realized, the position of the 
middle class became practically impregnable. To a very large extent, 
modern political, economic and social history is the record of the growth 
of bourgeois power. 

The lower classes were also affected by the social changes of early 
modern times. From the fourteenth century onwards, there had been a 
more or less steady tendency to emancipate the serfs. Although this 
process was not completed in Russia, Italy, and Austria until the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and in Balkan Europe until somewhat later, 
capitalism was antagonistic to a servile labor .system. In the end, the 
landed aristocracy had to bow before the bourgeoisie, and the peasantry, 

* J. B. Botslotd, EtiglM Society iff the Eighteenth Cra««-j//MacmilIan, 1924, p. igi. 
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freed from agrarian servility, found a new and more permanent bondage 
in the factories. 

In general, the growth and mobility of population, the rise of new 
social classes, and the ascendancy of the bourgeoisie, all tended to under- General 
mine the institutional heritage of the Middle Ages and to promote social population 
reform. changes 

3. Intolerance and Censorship 

Intolerance-^the unwillingness of the dominant group to permit dis- 
sent from its opinions or radical deviation from its ways of behavior— The nature 
has characterized the greater part of the history of mankind. Innumerable “toicmtcf 
men since the dawn of history have suffered and died because they dared 
to think pr act in a manner opposed to the will of the majority. Why 
this should have been so is not difiicuh to ascertain. The chief roots of 
intolerance are fear and iiiertia; fear arises from ignorance and self-inter- 
est, and inertia is apparendy a human trait. The so-called herd instinct, 
by giving unity to the group, is a primary factor in the enforcement of 
the majority’s insistence upon conformity. 

Although Classical society attained a certain degree of freedom of 
thought and action, the medieval Christian order returned to intolerance Medieval 
with a vengeance. The Church, determined to fulfill its function as the l 

guardian of man’s soul, regulated minutely what was acceptable in 
thought and action. As a great international state, the Church also de- 
fended its vested position. Heretics and freethinkers were severely pun- 
ished. Repression was intensified as die Church became less secure. Thus, 
after Protestantism was launched, the Inquisition became increasingly ! 

active in Catholic countries. | 

The early Protestant sects also exhibited a high degree of intolerance, 
frequently embarking upon brutal persecutions to enforce uniformity of Early 
opinion. There was little unity in Protestantism, however, and the very 
number of its sects militated against the achievement of its aims. Those 
who did not approve of the majority’s ideas could form a new sect. The 
majority in any Protestant country, however, forced the state to pass 
laws curbing the privileges of the minority, as in England from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth century. 

Down to the time of the invention of printing, censorship was directed 
chiefly against the spoken word and opinions expressed in a few books introduction 
or tracts laboriously copied by hand. Since printing made it easy to 
circulate dangerous books in large editions, laws were passed, usually printed 
at the behest of the Church, directing that all presses be licensed. Printers 
who published prohibited works might have their licenses revoked and 
be punished as well. 
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The Catholic countries naturally took the lead in licensing printers; the 
Early first license was given in 1485. In 1559 Pope Paul IV issued the first 
oTprinting Catholic Index of Prohibited Boo/^s. Protestant countries soon followed 
the Catholic example. The English Long Parliament, for example, passed 
an act forbidding all unlicensed printing (1643), to which John Milton 
replied the following year with the Areopagitica, the classic defense of 
the freedom of publication. English censorship was not relaxed until the 
end of the seventeenth century, and it was another fifty years before any 
considerable freedom of the press was achieved. Except for Holland, 
England was the first important Western country to make any move in 
this direction. 

Until the sixteenth century, intolerance in Western Europe was for 
Spread of the most part confined to religion. As national governments became in- 
into°pScs titnately associated with state churches and the rise of capitalism marked 
and society out new class line,s, intolerance crept into political and social matters. 

The vested interests became as jealous of their possessions as the medieval 
Church had been of its theological claims. Nevertheless the trend of the 
times, from the eighteenth century onwards, was towards a gradually 
increasing tolerance and freedom of thought, although these aims were 
not achieved without a struggle. The growth of tolerance, slow though 
it was, still constitutes a most convincing evidence of the progress of 
civilization. 

The arguments for toleration were eloquently set forth by three Chris- 
Early tian sects — the Socinians (later called Unitarians), the Anabaptists, and 
ofSrSn Quakers— -and by John Locke. Locke defended toleration on logical 

grounds. His argument ran as follows: There are many religions, but 
there can be only one true religion. If we allow the state to enforce reli- 
gious uniformity, some governments would be enforcing a religion of 
error and consigning many souls to damnation. It is far better to let reli- 
gions compete freely, so that the true faith may assert itself and triumph. 
Locke agreed with the Quakers that the state has no legitimate authority 
over a person’s beliefs, yet he found many reasons why toleration should 
not extend to Catholics or atheists. . 

Montaigne was probably the first great writer of modern times to 
Growth of advocate general toleration. William Chillingworth in 1637 and Jeremy 
^ mem for ingeniously argued for the extension of tolerance 

toleration to all faiths. A far more sweeping philosophical defense was projected 
by Joseph Glanvill, a skeptic, in his Vanity of Dogmatizing (1661), In 
this work he stated the case for intellectual humility and the relativity of 
knowledge with persuasive eloquence. Glanvill declared that human 
ignorance is enormous and the human intellect but feeble— hence the 
vanity of dogmatic statement. Further, what passes for knowledge is 
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relative as to time and place. The dogmas of one period or region are 
derided in another epoch or area. The growth of skepticism naturally 
strengthened the movement for toleration. ' 

Landmarks in the battle for tolerance were the works of Pierre Bayle 
(1647-1706) in France and Matthew Tindal (about 1653-1733) and An- Later ad- 
thony Collins (1676-1729) in England. Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason toSon 
(1795), written in a French prison, summarized most of the arguments 
advanced for free thinking during the previous two centuries. 

To sum up: Not only did tolerance and free thought find eloquent 
champions in the early modern centuries, but a fair degree of both was The 
actually achieved. Holland led the way in granting freedom of the press, 
religion, and education, and also became an asylum for the persecuted toleration 
of tnany lands. In England the death penalty for heresy was abolished 
in 1677. While the Toleration Act of 1689 granted freedom of worship 
to all save Catholics and Unitarians, it was not until 1828 and 1829 that 
the political disabilities of Dissenters and Catholics respectively were 
removed. The censorship laws were allowed to lapse in 1694, 
a long time before anything like true freedom of the press was attained 
in England. 

The nineteenth century was the great age of tolerance and freedom of 
thought. After the War of 1914-1918, the rise of totalitarian dictatorships 
turned back the clock, and censorship and intolerance in many parts of 
Europe today approach the record of early modern times. ' 

4. Political and Legal Philosophy 

The assumption of censorial powers formerly held by the Church wits 
one manifestation of the state’s increasing importance in civil life. By the changes in 
seventeenth century, the national state had become practically absolute, 
despite the theoretical pretensions of the Church. Philosophical justifica- 
tion of its supremacy was soon forthcoming, the arguments drawing 
heavily on Roman law, which emphasized the absolute power of the 
sovereign and even recognized his partial divinity. From this to the 
theory of divine right kingship was a natural step.’- The defense of divine 
right soon vanished, however, and in its place the sovereignty of the 
state was justified by the notion of a social contract. This opened a new 
era of political theory. 

The proponents of the social contract theory declared that men origi- 
nally lived in a state of nature, without law or order. Since this condition The social 
was both inconvenient and dangerous, the more rational members of 
society agreed to institute a government which would, maintain law and the state 
See pp, 685-686. 
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order. This agreement constituted the social contract. Afterwards a second 
contract was formulated between rulers and ruled. This — essentially what 
we call a constitution — defined the rights and powers of each, and the 
relations between the two. If the rulers violated this contract, their sub- 
jects had the right to rebel, eject their oppressors, and install a new 
government. 

This theory of the origins of the state was forecast in Ancient Greece, 
Early cx- but really began to develop during the late Middle Ages. It received con- 
siderable stimulus from the reports of early modern travelers among 
primitive peoples. The first classic statement of the theory appeared in 
Thomas the Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), an English philosiopher. 
Hobbes recognized the possibility of creating a state by the enforced sub- 

mission of the people to a conqueror, but refused to sanction the right 
of revolution which the social contract theory generally implied. The 
Samuel German statesman and philosopher Samuel Pufendorf (1632-1694) in his 
Pufendorf Nature and Nations declared that the state of nature was a state 

of peace, but in other respects agreed for the most part with Hobbes. 

Locke’s contribution to the social contract theory is found in his Second 
John Locke Treatise of Governme 7 it, which., among other things, justified political 
revolution. He denied that the state of nature necessarily involved 
anarchy. It was not pre-social bur was rather pre-political, a society 
in which every man had the right to execute the laws of nature. Gregari- 
ousness, Locke argued, would prevent man in the state of nature from 
being an isolated and unsociable being. The most serious need in the 
state of nature was for an impartial judge to settle all disputes equably and 
take the power of executing the laws from the hands of each individual. 
The chief cause of man’s leaving the state of nature was the increase of 
private property and the desire to preserve it. This emphasis on property 
might have been expected from the apologist of the bourgeois revolution 
of 1688. Locke firmly, maintained that the chief end of government was 
the protection of property rights. 

Locke differentiated betweeri the political community formed by the 
Locke’s social contract and the government to which it delegated authority. By 
tovards doing he was able to show how the government might be dissolved 
rcvoludon without destroying civil society. Locke held that the dissolution of the gov- 
ernment— revolution — is justifiable when the terms of the contract are vio- 
lated by the rulers. If a majority of the citizens declare that the contract 
has been broken, then revolution is warranted. Locke thus provided an 
apology not only for the English Revolution of 1688, but for the Ameri- 
can and French revolutions as well. 

T/?6' by Jean Jacques Rous.seau (1712-1778) i.s another 
famous expression of the doctrine, Rousseau went further than any other 
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theorists in glorifying the state of nature which preceded the formation 
of civil society. The definition' of sovereignty as the absolute power in Rousseau: 
the state, an expression of the general will, was probably his outstanding 
contribution to political philosophy. It was widely repeated in the nine- 
teenth century, when representative government and democracy became 
more prevalent. 

The social contract was bitterly attacked by David Hume (1711-1776), 
who criticized it on psychological and historical grounds, and by Adam opposition 
Ferguson (1723-1816), who went even further than Hume, on historical 
grounds. With them political philosophy began to divide into the several contract 
social sciences.^ theory 


The dominant note running through all phases of political and legal 
thought during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was secularism Secularism 
— divorcement from revelation and a grounding of political thought and 
law in the experiences of mankind. Outstanding phases of legal evolution legal 
were: (i) the revival of Roman law, culminating' in the Napoleonic 
Code of 1804; (2) the growth of English common law and its extension 
to the English-speaking countries overseas; (3) the establishment of the 
doctrine of natural law; (4) the rise of new schools of jurisprudence; 
and (5) the inauguration of modern international law. 

Perhaps most influential of all was the doctrine of natural law, v/hich 
goes bhck to Socrates and the Stoics. During this period it was clarified Thedoc- 
and related more closely to specific political and legal problems, The law 
of nature was regarded as the body of principles that governed men in law 
pre-political days, and was the norm for testing the soundness of civil 
law which arose after states were established. According to the point of 
view now developed, the state should not terminate the law of nature 
but enforce its benign principles. Nor should the state deprive its mem- 
bers of their natural freedom; rather it should free them from the ter- 
rors of unorganized political society. It was John Locke who gave this 
doctrine the “slant” which has had such great significance in legal and 
business history. Locke found that the Jaw of nature sanctified personal 
liberty and private property, and argued that the state performs its 
supreme duty when it assures their protection and perpetuity. This 
theory was appropriated by the capitalist class, embodied in the consti- 
tutions it drew up, and introduced into the jurisprudence it fostered. In 
Locke we find the theoretic basis for the contemporary reverence for 
private property and the impregnable defenses that have been erected 
around it. As this confusion between personal liberty and the sanction 
of private ownership of property increased in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth, centuries, middle-class representative government became jealous 


r See p. 
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of its privileges. Encroachment upon its position, especially by the work- 
ing class, was zealously opposed, and thus the liberalism inherent in 
the doctrine of natural law gave way to the defense of vested interests. 

Comparative jurisprudence, originating in The Spirit of the Lmws of 
Montesquieu (1689-1755), and other works, generally applied the prin- 
ciples of the common law to society as a whole. Just as common law 
represented the experienees of the various communities within a nation, 
so law as a whole represented the experiences of all the peoples on the 
planet. The legal codes of the different peoples were compared, their dif- 
ferences and similarities singled out, and general legal principles were 
deduced therefrom. No other school of law proved so civilizing. 

Another outstanding school of law devoted itself to the historical 
method. Men like Edmund Burke (1729-1797) and Adam Ferguson 
(1723-1816) were interested primarily in the evolution of law within the 
boundaries of a particular state. By introducing the concept of law as 
an outgrowth of the culture of a people, this method of approach illumi- 
nated the nature of legal institutions in any given period. 

The rise of international law was by no means the least significant 
legal development of the age. The Roman conception of the ius gentium 
(law of peoples) contained an interesting idea, namely, that a system of 
law embodies the combined legal wisdom of the peoples with whom the 
makers had come into contact. Adopted by eighteenth century theorists, 
it was elaborated into a doctrine of secular law, distinct from the laws of 
any particular state. 

In early modern times the growth of commercial relations, the rise 
of the national state, the increased popularity of the doctrine of the 
absolute sovereignty of the state, and numerous wars, all combined to 
create a need for a legal code which superseded the laws of particular- 
states and restricted their irresponsible conduct. While earlier students 
had projected a theory of international law, the subject was first system- 
atized and popularized by Hugo Grotius (1583-1645), a Dutchman, in 
his Law of War and Peace which appeared in 1625. 

Sovereign states were regarded in Grotius’ time as individuals, and 
efforts were made to introduce a kind of “law of nature” to govern their 
relations with each other; in particular, attempts were made to civilize 
and regulate the conduct of nations in wartime. Grotius argued that 
international law embodies rules which the state is morally bound to 
obey, even though they cannot be imposed by a superior force. This 
concept served to mitigate somevyhat the popular idea that the state was 
wholly an end unto itself, owing no obligations to humanity at large. 

The Treaty of Westphalia was the first international agreement which 
embodied the principles of iiiternational law. It recognized the sovereignty 
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of the. national state, and proceeded upon the assumption that war is a The Treaty 

public affair. It also served to clarify the rules of diplomatic procedure, 

VII. THE ABSOLUTE STATE IN THE EVOLUTION OF 
WESTERN SOCIETY 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries comprised an epoch in the 
political and .social history of the Western peoples. It .was above all the Absolutism, 
age of absolutism, during which the prevailing form of government was jas^and*^ 
a divine right monarchy with unlimited powers. But it was also the age democracy 
of the rapid development of the middle class, which took full advantage 
of the opportunities offered by the Commercial Revolution and the cre- 
ation of great colonial empires. This class, consisting of merchants, finan- 
ciers, and industrialists, had performed valiant service in elevating the 
monarchs and the national states into positions of uncontested supremacy. 

Their skill in administration and their money had made possible the 
subjection of the nobility, the curtailment of the powers of the Church, 
and establishment of a secular society. Accordingly, when the rulers for- 
got their debts to the middle class and began arbitrarily to assess and 
restrict them, the latter grew restless and finally rose in rebellion. Its 
philosophers provided the necessary theoretical justifications for such a 
movement, and the national state entered upon the second phase of its 
history — that of middle-class representative government and democracy. 

The period of absolutism in Western society represented a transition 
from an ecclesiastical to a secular order. Complete secularism awaited the The shift 
nineteenth century, but the groundwork was laid in the days of the 
absolute rulers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These rulers 
could not perpetuate their titles, but their tastes and requirements were 
such that they took the lead in abolishing ecclesiastical control of social 
institutions. It is not surprising, therefore, that the age of absolutism 
coincided with the Age of Reason — the period in which the Western 
intellect was largely freed from the supernaturalism of the Middle Ages. 
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I, GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE OF REASON 


ASA result of the far-reaching changes of the age of transition from 

Za medievalism to modernity, a new pattern of Western civilization 
^ took form. Institutionally, as we have seen, it was character- 
The pattern ized by: ' ■ 

of early 

modern H) The sovereign national state. 

civilization ^ 2 ) Absolute dynastic monarchy, changing to limited monarchy and middle- 
class representative government in the more progressive countries. 

(3) Differentiated Christian sects, some of which had become state 
churches. 

(4) Well-developed commercial capitalism, with its attendant mercantilist 
organization, the putting-out system, and agrarian revolution. 

(5) The rise of the middle class, already in a position of financial power 
and tentatively reaching out for political control as well. 

(6) The national group, as yet restricted to the dominant peoples of Western 
Europe and only remotely affecting the smaller peoples to the south and east. 

The new civilization was just as distinctive on its cultural side. Super- 
New to- naturalism was supplanted by the naturalistic point of view.^ The remark- 
*amtudcs development of mathematics, physics, and astronomy during the 
Revival of Science had given currency to the idea of a universe governed 
by fixed, unchanging laws, and considerable intellectual activity was 

r See pp. 669-670. 
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directed to the search for these laws. Hence, preponderant importance 
was now attached to reason. Not since the Greeks had European peoples 
depended so much upon their powers of logical analysis, to the exclusion 
of instinct and revelation, as the door to knowledge. Rationalism — the Rationalism 
interpretation of nature and man in terms of reason — was popularized 
during the seventeenth century, and by the eighteenth century was so 
widely accepted as to amount almost to the deification of reason. Its 
influence in science, philosophy, religion, and social and political theory, 
was incalculable. 

The men of the eighteenth century, confident of their ability to arrive 
at truth by the use of reason, were unaware of the fundamental com- Confidence 
plexity of phenomena. Science, after all, was still in its infancy, and many 
of its special fields of inquiry had not yet been recognized. Under such the Age of 
conditions, thinkers frequently overreached themselves and arrived at 
untenable conclusions. Nevertheless, the Age of Reason was a period of 
intellectual optimism and boundless faith in science. Progress in discover- 
ing knowledge was rapid, and modern thought, like modern civilization 
itself, became increasingly dynamic. The general feeling of optimism was 
possibly best exemplified by the development during the eighteenth cen- 
tury of the idea of progress. 

The growth of science and Rationalism was possible, of course, only 
because supernaturalist premises were abandoned. Science and philosophy The secu- 
were pursued to an increasing extent by laymen, and the schools in 
which the new learning was taught broke away more and more from 
ecclesiastical control, so that modern thought Was increasingly character- 
ized by its secular cast. The literature, art, and music of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries especially illustrated the growing acceptance of 
secular values by Western society. 

Even before the' end of the period, however. Rationalism was attacked 
by at least one important group, the Romanticists, on the ground of its Historical 
inadequate interpretation of knowledge— -the first of many challenges put 
forth during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. As a consequence Reason 
Rationalism, although by no means discredited, no longer arouses the 
enthusiasm it excited in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, the intellectual synthesis of the Age of Reason was not 
the final answer of Western civilization to the meaning of life. It was 
merely the West’s first great attempt to interpret the world and man in 
naturalistic terms. . 

The Industrial Revolution, which began about 1750, fundamentally 
changed the social and economic conditions of the Western world. West- agrarian 
ern culture in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has deviated widely 
from what it had been before the factory system and artificial power o£ Reason 
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appeared. Today society is predominantly industrial; during the Age 
of Reason, it was still predominantly agricultural. 

For these reasons we divide the developed form of Western civilization 
The periods into two phases: the modern (from about 1650 to 1800) and the con- 
cMMtion temporary (from about 1800 to the present). The transition from medi- 
in modern evalism to modernity took place between 1350 and 1650, and is regarded 
as the formative age of modern civilization- In like manner, modern 
civilization gave way to contemporary civilization between iSoo and 
1870, under the influence of the Industrial Revolution and associated 
developments. Granted that arbitrary periodizations of history are in- 
vidious, this way of looking at the evolution of Western civilization still 
has the merit of bringing into bold relief the most important movements 
that contributed to its development. It also provides a framework that 
is not too much out of keeping with the facts and within which inquiry 
and discussion can be successfully carried on. 

II. SCIENCE FROM NEWTON TO LAPLACE 

All forms of cultural development, especially those that are primarily 
Types of intellectual, seem to involve two kinds of activity: (i) the exploratory — 
”'lctivUy accumulation of new data and the investigation of new fields of 
knowledge, and (2) the assimilation of data— the discovery of relation- 
ships and the evaluation of new information according to its place in 
the cultural pattern. 

The history of modern science dearly exhibits these two types of 
Their appli- activity. During the Revival of Science, which we have already described,^ 
^mXrn information was accumulated in many different fields more rapidly 
science than it could be assimilated. Throughout the eighteenth century, the 
emphasis was not so much upon investigation as upon the digestion of 
existing knowledge. Scientists and philosophers (such as the Rationalists, 
Deists, and Encyclopedists) attempted to synthesize the new discoveries 
and place them in their proper relationship to modern society and mod- 
ern culture. Then, from the latter part of the eighteenth century to the 
beginning of the twentieth, investigation rather than assimilation was 
once more stressed. Today, science is again evaluating and reorganizing 
its data. It is understood, of course, that , at no time since Copernicus 
has research ceased, and that there have always existed intellects whose 
primary quest was for a synthesis of knowledge. The trends we have 
just described, however, are distinguishable, and recognition of them 
helps us to understand the evolution of science. 

Newton created the first great synthesis of mathematical knowledge, 

^ See pp. 670-677. ■ . , 
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which, incidentally, was so complete and fitted so well the data that 
had been accumulated, that it stood almost unchallenged until the twen- a 
tieth century. ^ 

Similarly, the Swedish naturalist, Carolus Linnaeus (1707-1778), syn- t 
thesized botany and zoology (the data o£ which had accumulated largely * 
as a result of the expansion of Europe). His System of Nature com- l 
prised the first major classification of living things since Aristotle. I 

The summation, codification, and interpretation of scientific data dis- 
covered in the seventeenth century occupied the attention of many able I 
scholars in the eighteenth century, particularly Diderot and his asso- 
ciates, who compiled the Encyclopedte} As the eighteenth century pro- 
gressed, however, the zeal for experiment and discovery returned, and 
this paved the way for the sweeping scientific revelations of the nineteenth 
century. '■ 

We can here summarize only a few outstanding eighteenth century 
scientific achievements. The most definitive work was done in advanced i 
mathematics. Jean d’Alembert (1717-1783) and Joseph Lagrange (1736- ' 
1813) made outstanding contributions to analytical mechanics and cer- j 
tain aspects of mathematical physics upon which nineteenth century 
physics leaned heavily. 

In astronomy, James Bradley (1693-1762) investigated the velocity of 
light and the distance of the stars, and discovered the shifting of the 1 
earth’s pole. Lagrange and Pierre Laplace (1749-1827) studied celestial ‘ 
mechanics, Laplace projecting his famous nebular hypothesis of the 
origins _of the universe. Sir William Herschel (1738-1822) discovered the 
planet Uranus in 1781, and investigated the problems of double stars 
and nebulae. 


The foundations were laid for electrophysics. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries .Gilbert and von Guericke had investigated certain aspects i” ekctro- 
of magnetism. Charles du Fay (1698-1739) discovered that there are two ‘ * 
kinds of electricity, positive and negative. Benjamin Franklin (1706- 
1790) proved that lightning is electricity. Luigi Galvani (1745-1827) dis- 
covered what used to be regarded as “animal magnetism” by experiment- 
ing with frogs. Alessandro Volta (1745-1827) constructed the first electric 
battery and destroyed the notion of animal magnetism. Two Dutchmen 
invented the famous Leyden jar, which helped to popularize electricity 
as well as to advance pure science. Finally, Charles Coulomb (1736-1806) 
discovered that Newton’s law of universal gravitation also applies to 
the attraction and repulsion of electrical charges. Thus were laid the 
foundations for the remarkable revolutionary developments of science 
and technology in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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Other outstanding achievements in physics were the invention of the 
III physics achromatic lens (1750), Joseph Black’s study of latent heat (1761-1764), 
and the foundation of acoustics by Ernst Chladni (1756-1827). The new 
lens revolutionized the telescope, while Black’s investigations helped 
Watt to develop the steam engine, Chladni, by describing the physical 
basis of sound, facilitated the subsequent advances in communication. 

The most influential scientific work of the Age of Reason was in the 
111 chemistry field of chemistry. Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) and Karl Wilhelm Scheele 
(1742-1786) upset the old “phlogiston theory” — the idea that combustible 
bodies burn because they contain a substance known as plrlogiston. Dur- 
ing their researches they independently discovered oxygen. Scheele also 
discovered hydrogen, without, however, fully realizing it. Henry Caven- 
dish (1731-1810) completed the discovery of hydrogen by unraveling the 
chemical composition of water. Antoine Lavoisier (1743-1794) founded 
quantitative chemistry, put forth the theory of the conservation of mass, 
investigated the chemical cycle of life, and introduced the modern chem- 
ical nomenclature. The dominion of alchemy, which had been challenged 
by Boyle and Stahl, ended here, and the way was open for the remark- 
able advances of the nineteenth century. 

In biology, much theoretical and descriptive work was done, in large 
In biology part due to the improvement of the microscope and the application of 
the new chemical discoveries. By thorough and careful studies of plant 
nutrition, physiology, embryology, comparative anatomy, and pathology, 
the science of biology was established on firm foundations. Botanical and 
physiological knowledge were independently systematized, and in addi- 
tion physical anthropology was inaugurated by Johann Friedrich Blumen- 
bach (1752-1840). 

Progress in medicine was also rapid, aided by the advances in biology. 
In medicine chemistry, physiology, and pathology. Hermann Boerhaavc (166B-1738) 
classified existing medical lore, rejecting all that had been proved invalid. 
He greatly extended clinical medicine and laid much emphasis upon the 
value of autopsies. Leopold Auenbrugger (1722-1809) founded physical 
diagnosis by the use of percussion to detect diseases of the chest. John 
Fluntcr (1728-1793) extended the knowledge of pathology and greatly 
improved the technique of surgery, especially in the ligature of arteries. 
Edward Jenner (1749-1823). made one of the most important discoveries 
in the history of preventive medicine: immunization to disease through 
vaccination. At the end of the eighteenth century, he showed that a 
subject inoculated with the mild disease of cowpox was safe from the 
ravages of the dreaded smallpox, and one of the greatest scourges of 
mankind was stripped of its power. 

On the achievements of the geologists of die eighteenth century, the 
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evolutionary biologists of the nineteenth built their remarkable system. 

The significance of fossils and of rock strata in interpreting the earth’s In geology 
history was fully recognized, and the principles of stratigraphy were 
established. James Hutton’s Principles of the Earth, published in 1785, 
systematized the geological knowledge of his time, emphasized the im- 
portance of the observational method, and paved the way for the classical 
work of Sir Charles Lyell in the following century. Hutton’s Principles 
threw real light on the processes of earth building and constituted the 
beginning of those researches that have made untenable the Biblical story 
of creation and the belief that the earth is only several thousand years old. 

It was a contribution not only to science but also to the reconstruction 
of historical perspective. 

In the Age of Reason scientific methods were first applied, although 
crudely, to the investigation of social phenomena, thus laying the basis Foundations 

for the remarkable achievements of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- social 
. sciences 

tunes. 

In addition, natural science gradually found its way into the curricula 
of the universities. Scientific research became less a matter of individual Admission 
initiative or amateur investigation, and increasingly a part of the organ- 
ized activities of the universities. Once installed, science remained almost universities 
exclusively in the uriiversities until the rise of commercial laboratories 
and private foundations in the twentieth century. 

III. THE GROWTH OF RATIONALISM 

The implications of the new science, the secularization of philosophy 
by Montaigne, Bacon, Descartes, and Locke, and the demands for free- 
dom of thought by Glanvill, Bayle, and others, led inevitably to a new 
attitude towards religion and social thought. The common basis of these 
movements was reason, the capacity of the human mind to survey, 
analyze, and evaluate the diverse phenomena of nature. Made confident 
by their scientific discoveries, the men of the eighteenth century began 
to apply the rationalist point of view to religious beliefs and social 
theories. The result was a veritable intellectual revolution. 

The application of Rationalism to religion led necessarily to the aban- 
donment of traditional supernaturalism and its theology, and the sub- 
stitution of reason for faith as the basis of religious behavior. As such, 
it was a radical movement which earned severe criticism from the de- 
fenders of the old order. Nevertheless, so far had the principle of tolera- 
tion advanced that there was no outright attack upon its proponents. 

When applied to social thought. Rationalism raised man to a position 
of new importance and dignity: the Rationalists demanded the study of 
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man as man. This led directly to the foundation of the several social 
sciences and also to the growth of a real interest in social reform. 

I. Rationalism and Religion 

Catholicism and Protestantism remained thoroughly medieval in out- 
look during the Age of Reason. Neither made any extensive effort to 
adapt itself to the new knowledge. When independent thinkers began 
to concern themselves with the e§ect of science upon religion, they met 
stiff opposition from both branches of Christianity. If, in the long run, 
the Protestants were more responsive to their arguments, it was only 
because Protestantism with its numerous sects could not present a united 
front. Ultimately, Protestants and Catholics launched an, anti-rationalist 
movement — the “Romanticist Reaction.” 

The development of religious thought during this period went through 
certain definite phases, culminating in the introduction of Materialism. 
The one point on which the majority of thinkers agreed was the neces- 
sity of promoting virtue in terms of honor, decency, and responsibility. 

The first radical school of theologians was the Rationalistic Super- 
naturalists. Their basic tenets were defined by John Locke, especially in 
his The Reasonableness of Christianity Later writers for the most part 
simply clarified and elaborated Locke’s arguments, Locke contended that 
religious dogmas which were inconsistent with reason should not be 
accepted by an intelligent person. He posited three principles to which 
all religious ideas and practices should conform; (i) there is one God 
Who is the ruler of the universe; {2) He demands that man live a 
virtuous life; (3) there is a future life in which evil will be punished 
and good rewarded. The Rationalistic Supernaturalists argued that his- 
torical Christianity is the same as the natural religion which they pro- 
jected, and that whoever accepted the one should accept the other. Un- 
like the other religious liberals, they recognized the necessity of revela- 
tion and miracles to reinforce and give authority to the principles of 
natural religion. Nevertheless, they insisted that even miracles should 
not be irrational, even though they were above reason. 

The sliift from Rationalistic Supernaturalism to Deism was fairly 
easy. Anyone who examines Locke’s position critically can see that the 
need for supernatural ratification of what is claimed to be true in itself 
may be questioned on logical grounds. That is precisely what happeired. 
The Deists rejected both revelation and miracles and claimed that the 
natural religion of reason was sufficient to sustain human virtue. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1583-1648), whose social position was high 
enough to protect him against attacks for his views, formulated the basic 
doctrines of Deism in his Religion of the Gentiles (1645). They were: 
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(i) belief in the existence of God; (2) encouragement of the worship 
of God; (3) the promotion of better living as the chief end of worship; LordHer- 

(4) repentance for sins as the necessary condition to the good life; and 

(5) belief in a world to come, in which man will be dealt with in ac- tenets of 
cordance with his life on earth. This religion Lord Herbert justified on 

the grounds that it was universal and reasonable, and therefore superior 
to Christianity, which had to defend itself by claiming to be unique 
and depending upon the faith of its adherents. He denied the value of 
revelation, holding that it was used to sustain all kinds of irrelevant 
additions to reasonable fundamentals. In his view, such irrelevancies were 
introduced chiefly to give power to scheming, selfish priests, and ended 
by obscuring the real truths of natural reUgion. 

Deism was elaborated in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by 
several able thinkers, and finally achieved its final form at the beginning The ckbo- 
of the liineteenth century. In 1693 Charles Blount in his Oracles of Re- 
ligion identified religion with morality and claimed that the ritualistic 
worship and fear of God are unnecessary. Matthew Tindal’s Christianity 
as Old as Creation (1730) pointed out the evils, such as superstition, that 
creep in when men are led to conform in the name of religion to the 
trappings that supernaturalism foists upon natural religion. Thomas 
Woolston in his Old Apology for the Christian Religion (1705) and 
Anthony Collins in his Discourse on the Christian Religion (1724) at- 
tacked the validity of the scriptural prophecies of the coming of Jesus, 
and claimed that Christianity’s only right to be considered a revealed 
religion was imperfect. Woolston also attacked the genuineness of 
miracles, and was convicted of blasphemy for his pains. 

The next step in the history of Deism was the drawing of distinctions 
between “true” and “historical” Christianity. Tindal (1653-1733), Thomas “True” vs. 
Chubb (1679-1746), and Henry St. John Bolingbroke (1678-1751) claimed eSaSty 
that true Christianity consisted of the teachings of Jesus, and that his- 
torical Christianity consisted of later additions and interpretations. The 
latter had only the remotest resemblance to what Jesus had taught. The 
Deists accepted “true” Christianity because they believed that it con- 
formed to the five basic tenets promulgated by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
and rejected historical Christianity because it failed to do so. 

Other Deists pointed to the pagan elements that had entered into 
Christianity in its early history as another proof of the imperfection of Natural and 
the historical religion, and the works of the Church Fathers were at- 
tacked on the ground that they were based on prejudice and ignorance. 

Alexander Pope, who was not a Deist, endeavored in his Universal Prayer 
(1737) to formulate a conception of God and the physical universe that 
would harmonize with the new astronomy and natural science in gen- 
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eral. In conformity with the Newtonian concept of a world machine 
governed by immutable law, the Deists conceived of God as the source 
of natural law and all its manifestations. God Himself was restricted 
by the very laws He established for the governance of the world. Thus 
natural law was identified with divine law, and the Old Testament con- 
cept of a God of arbitrariness was discarded. 

The various threads of Deistic argument were brought together in a 
Paine’s final synthesis by Thomas Paine in his The Age of Reason (1795). Be- 
o£ RcLon” t>nlliant, clear, and forceful summary of the Deistic program, 

it was regarded as dangerous and was banned in England. Nevertheless, 
it became one of the outstanding books in the history of religious con- 
troversy, and had considerable influence on the thought of the time. 

In concluding our remarks on the English Deists, it should be pointed 
Funda- out that they were by no means as radical as their contemporaries be- 
Sivatism of to be. They worked within the setting of religion and were 

the Deists sincerely interested in increasing human virtue through the better recog- 
nition of God and His ways. Nevertheless, since they departed radically 
from traditional Christianity, they were subjected to considerable cen- 
sure, and often to abuse. 

The impact of Rationalism upon religion was even more dramatic in 
Deism in France than in England. The movement was begun by Pierre Bayle 
^Xyle 0°^ of first of the philosophes (French eighteenth cen- 

tury philosophers with leanings towards skepticism. Rationalism, and 
social reform). His greatest work, the Dictionnaire historique et critique 
(1697), was utilized by Voltaire and other writers for materials to use in 
combating traditional religion. Besides severely criticizing the older 
philosophers and theologians, Bayle claimed that morality is based upon 
reason, not religion. He exerted a profound influence upon subsequent 
thought in England as well as in France. 

Voltaire (1694-1778), one of the most influential intellectual figures of 
Voltaire the eighteenth century, transformed Rationalism into a popular and 
powerful intellectual force in the Western world. Fearless, irreverent, 
and uninhibited by convention, he criticized the social and religious in- 
stitutions, science, and literature of his day in the light of reason. Very 
little escaped his attention. When thoroughly aroused, he possessed a 
demoniac capacity for work. Admiring greatly the English, who by his 
time were the intellectual leaders of Europe, Voltaire drew heavily upon 
English RationaUsm. His interest in science and his relations with many 
of the leading statesmen and intellects of his day gave him unusual op- 
portunities for publicizing the Rationalist philosophy. Nevertheless, in 
spite of his brilliant style, keen wit, and. great intelligence, the bulk of 
Voltaire’s work is unread today. Possibly the best guide to his mind is 
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the Dictionnatre philosophique, an anthology of erudition, satire, and 
critical observations. 

Denis Diderot (1713-1784), a journalist before the days of journalism, 
also devoted his talents to the advancement of Rationalism and Deism. 
His philosophical and religious viewpoint was compounded of progressive 
English and French doctrines. Second only to Voltaire in versatility, his 
most outstanding work was the great Encyclopedie (1751-1772), which 
under his editorship became the great repository of Rationalistic thought. 
Although opposed by the Church and (eventually) the King, the Ency- 
clopedic had great popularity and immense influence. Drawing upon all 
sorts of writers, and including articles on the trades as w'dl as on scien- 
tific, theological, and philosophical subjects, Diderot produced a wmrk 
which marked an epoch in the presentation of organized knowledge. 
Thanks to Diderot and Voltaire, Rationalism was widely diffused among 
French intellectuals and played an important part in fermenting the 
Revolution. 

The next step in the progress of liberal religion was taken by Baron 
d’FIolbach (1723-1789), a wealthy German who settled in Paris. In, his 
Le systeme de la nature (1770) Holbach took the uncompromising posi- 
tion of denying the duality of spirit and matter as well as the logical 
necessity of accepting God as a first cause. His argument that the uni- 
verse can be adequately accounted for by materialistic determinism (the 
assumption that everything, without exception, is the product of causal 
necessity and natural forces) left no place for God. Holbach’s conten- 
tion was the logical result of the successive positions taken by the Deistic 
thinkers. The progression was natural from (i) Locke’s attempt to re- 
late supernaturalism to Rationalistic natural religion to (2) the Deists’ 
natural religion without supernatural sanctions, and to (3) the material- 
istic atheism of Holbach. The next move would require positing religion 
on entirely new bases, drawn chiefly from the field of social relationships 
— a nineteenth century achievement.^ 

Deistic thought spread to Germany and America. In America it had 
a considerable vogue, being accepted by Franklin and Jefferson, among 
others. During the early nineteenth century, however, it was eclipsed 
by the rising tide of evangelism and Christian apologetics. Deism was 
essentially a concomitant of the Newtonian concept of a world machine. 
With the discovery of new data, its underlying doctrines became un- 
tenable. 

Concurrent with the development of Deism appeared a more objective 
attitude towards the Bible, which was novv examined as though it were 
a secular document whose authenticity had to be determined. Modern 

1 See pp. 914-916. 
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Biblical criticism was founded by Thomas Hobbes in the seventeenth 
The rise of century, who questioned certain parts of the Old Testament on the 
cdtidsm gi'ounds of logic. Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677), adding linguistic scholar- 
ship to logic, discredited the theory of Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. In 1753 a learned French physician, Jean Lastruc, roughly sketched 
what has become the accepted version of the nature and composition of 
the Pentateuch. In 1799 a German savant, Karl David Hgen, indicated 
that there were at least seventeen different documents in Genesis, com- 
piled by three major groups of- writers. In one sense. Biblical criticism 
had more permanent results than the writings of the Deists, for it stood 
the test of time, whereas Deism collapsed with the advance of science 
and critical scholarship. 

1. Rationalism and Social Philosophy 

The Rationalists were responsible for arousing widespread interest in 
The new social reform. One of their major accomplishments was to rehabilitate 
'thrstudy dignity of man in his earthly setting. They regarded man as the 
of man supreme achievement of the Deity and contended that to depreciate hirti 
was to insult the Creator. In thus elevating man to a position of greater 
importance than had been assigned him by any previous thinkers, save 
some of the Greeks and Romans and a few of the more radical human- 
ists, the Rationalists encouraged the social sciences, which are devoted 
to the study of man and his social relationships. Inevitably, as the evils 
and abuses of organized society were revealed, the desire to improve 
social conditions became manifest. Thus secularism stimulated social 
reform. 

Rationalism stimulated social improvement in another respect. Starting 
Rationalism with the mechanical laws governing the universe that were formulated 
toe” Newton and other scientists, the Rationalists insisted that there was 
a natural order, established and approved by God. The laws of universal 
motion thus were the divine laws of the cosmic system. As the latter 
necessarily included social institutions, the social system had to conform 
to the natural order. Such a desirable result could best be assured through 
complete laissez jaire'(t\\c policy of freeing human action from all un- 
necessary restraints, governmental and otherwi.se). In order to achieve 
this natural order in social relationships, obstructive laws, which were 
really an affront to the Deity, had to be brushed away. 

Apart from a number of suggestions for social reform put forth by 
Rationalism thinkers from Montaigne to Helvetius, the most importairt work in this 
was accomplished by a small number of philosophers of the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

The Barou dc Montesquieu (1689-1755), one of the principal founders 
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o£ “rational politics,” was the outstanding advocate of social reform in 
this period. He differed from most of the contemporary social thinkers 
in that he did not offer a mechanical solution for social problems, and 
did not support any special reforms. His Spirit of the Laws (1748) ranged 
up and down the known social organizations, seeking always the under- 
lying spirit which animated them. It contains few dogmatic generaliza- 
tions, yet presents numerous practical suggestions to lawmakers. 

Montesquieu’s underlying belief was that laws, customs, and institu- 
tions are the product of environmental conditions, especially climate, and 
that what might admirably serve one people would be quite unsuitable 
to another. On this ground he rejected the British system of govern- 
ment, which he greatly admired, as a model for France. His mistaken 
belief that ,the British government was divided into three part.s — execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial— operating under a system of checks and 
balances, had a strong influence on the framers of our Constitution. 

Montcstpieu’s comparative view of social institutions directly chal- 
lenged the traditional Christian belief that there is one revealed way of 
living and thinking, which is equally binding upon, say, Scandinavians 
and savage Indians. Montesquieu declared that institutions and ideas 
are “good” only to the extent that they are conducive to a happy and 
prosperous existence in any particular place and time. 

The system of “rational politics” was elaborated by the Abbe Sieyb 
(1748-1836), who became one of the moderate leaders of the French 
Revolution. Siey^ believed that man could alter the course of political 
evolution through the application of reason to politics. When a desirable 
type of government has been worked out in one’s mind, it is possible to 
set up such a system, pi'oviding, of course, that adequate popular support 
can be enlisted for it. In short, institutions can be made over to suit the 
needs of the time, applied at once, and thus speedily produce the results 
desired by wise men. Such a view justified revolution, if reforms could 
not be obtained in any other way. Sieyes’ doctrine was a threat to the 
vested monarchical and aristocratic interests, which followed in France 
the path of tradition, inertia, and resistance to change. 

Sieyes’ ideas were elaborated by the Marquis de Gondorcet (1743-1794) 
and Count Claude de Saint-Simon (1760-1825). The former is noted 
chiefly for his stirring but perhaps extravagantly optimistic view of the 
possibilities of human progress. Gondorcet denounced Christianity as an 
obstacle to social progress, whichj he believed, could be accelerated by 
the use of applied science. He was one of the first to advocate universal 
education, coeducation, equality of the sexes, and female suffrage. 

The “practical” aspects of social optimism were expressed in the works 
of Saint-Simon, who wrote after the French Revolution, when the de- 
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plorable results of the new industrial order were appearing in England. 
Saint- He proposed to organize society under the control of industrial experts 
reform v/crc to direct production so as to bring plenty to all mankind. The 
through industrial experts, in turn, would be directed by a selected group of 
hy “experts” s^ieittists. The latter would devote themselves both to research and in- 
struction. Saint-Simon also proposed the abolition of existing religions 
and the substitution of a universal faith based on the social teachings of 
Jesus. This religion would provide the galvanizing idealism necessary 
to win popular support for his social scheme, which, although it never 
received a trial, stimulated social legislation of a very desirable kind. 
His suggestive but fragmentary ideas were expanded in two enormous 
works on systematic sociology by Auguste Comte (1798-1857).^ 

The Rationalist movement in social reform culminated in the program 
Bentham: of Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), “the greatest social inventor who ever 
culmination » Rentham’s cardinal principle, already suggested by his precleces- 
refotm sors, Was “the greatest good for the greatest number.” Since by this test 
movement society of his time left much to be desired, Bentham flayed un- 

mercifully men like the eminent jurist, Sir William Blackstone, who were 
smugly satisfied with their country and its Institutions. Bentham made 
epochal contributions to the reform of prisons and criminal law and the 
revision of poor relief. He suggested the establishment of a public health 
system, encouraged public education, and during his long life was in 
the forefront of almost every movement for social progress. Constructive 
legislation in England during the nineteenth century owed more to 
Bentham than to any other individual, 

Jean Jacques Rousseau is often regarded as an eighteenth century 
Rousseau Rationalist, but he was also the great forerunner of Romanticism. It has 
^attack noted that the leading religious and social ideas of the eighteenth 
tlirough century usually reflected the mathematical and physical sciences, and that 
'^nd^hc while most Rationalists wished to change the opinions of their fellow 
emotions men few desired to abolish the structure of civilization. Above all, they 
were devoted to reason as opposed to emotion and feeling. Rousseau 
reversed this emphasis. Unlike most of the philosophers of his day, he 
was a man of feeling. He read little and apparently had negligible in- 
tellectual curiosity. The intensity of his feelings and the vigor with 
which he described them made his works so popular that the announce- 
ment of a new volume led to the mobbing of the printing establishment. 
Rousseau’s ideas were simple and direct. One of his very first works — 
Rousseau’s Has the Progress of Science and the Arts Tended to Corrupt or Purify 
"ofthrs'tate Moreds?— is typical of his method. Written for submission in a literary 
o£ nature competition, it discussed the value of civilization as opposed to the primi- 
^ See pp. gii-gia. 
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tive life. The basic idea — that all the troubles of men are caused by the 
oppressive institutions under which they live— came to him as a “hunch.” 
The “hunch” raised him to a state of ecstatic imagination, under the 
influence of which he elaborated his idea and won the prize. Rousseau’.s 
eulogy of the state of nature in this essay let loose the floodgates of de- 
structive criticism. While he believed barbarism preferable to civilization, 
Rousseau did not, as is often said, regard barbarism as the perfect state 
of human society. That he found in the partriarchal society of the pastoral 
nomads. 

In attempting to discover why mankind abandoned its idyllic primi- 
tive state, Rousseau modified somewhat his original position. In his most 
famous work. The Social Contract (1762), for example, he held that 
the inconveniences of barbarism hastened the creation of the state by 
means of a social contract. Rousseau did not contend, however, that the 
state actually arose historically by a single contract. His discussion was 
abstract, and he was interested in the social contract doctrine only as a 
logical explanation of legal origins. While the influence of Rousseau’s 
conception of popular sovereignty on the French Revolution is generally 
conceded, historians now tend to ascribe less importance to it than 
formerly. 

Rousseau’s main desire was to eliminate artificial restrictions upon 
human action and free the individual so that he might fully develop his 
native powers. In particular, he upheld the right of every person to an 
education. As we said earlier, Rousseau was more a precursor of Ro- 
manticism than an ally of the Rationalists. In his doctrines we come to 
the beginning of a period of reaction, in the course of which many land- 
marks raised during the Age of Reason were submerged by new cur- 
rents. 

IV. SECULARIZED ETHICS 

The ancients believed that the codes of human conduct were revealed 
by the gods, Christianity accepted this doctrine of supernatural ethics 
with great enthusiasm. The Bible and the writings of the Church Fathers 
were regarded as infallible moral guides. Such considerations as the bear- 
ing of a particular form of conduct on earthly happiness and well-being 
were given a passing thought in determining questions of right and 
wrong and their effect upon salvation. Questions of right and wrong 
were not related to individual differences in need, capacity, taste, or 
desire. There was, in theory at least, one immutable course of right 
action for king and slave, rich and poor, genius and moron, strong and 
weak. 

Although the pagan ideas of supernatural ethics had been attacked 
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by the Epicureans and individual philosophers like Aristotle, the Chris- 
Early advo- tian doctrines were not criticized until early modern times. As we have 
TecXr seen,^ men like Montaigne, Francis Bacon, and Hobbes, reflecting the 
ethics growth of humanism, formulated searching questions about the basis of 
ethics. One of the most influential of early writers on the subject was 
Shaftesbury Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury (1671-1713). A Deist, 
he took a sentimental view of morality, contending that men naturally 
seek the true, the good, and the beautiful for their own sake, and that 
they do not need divine revelation to guide them in the quest. Shaftes- 
bury’s criteria of morality were beauty and good taste. 

David Hume (1711-1776) in England and Adam Smith (1723-1790) 
David in Scotland developed a psychological theory of morality, based on the 
a™d notion of reflective or subjective sympathy. According to them, an ob- 
SmUh project himself into another’s situation and to reflect' on 

how he would feel under the same circumstances. Happiness in others 
promotes his joy, their misery leads him to sorrow. Thus man is natu- 
rally impelled to do those things which will promote happiness and 
avert evil. Hume contended that the soundness of morality is determined 
by its results in increasing human happiness here and now. 

Montesquieu also offered a thoroughly secular conception of ethics. 

Montes- He maintained that notions of right and wrong and codes of conduct 
naturally arise to meet conditions of life, especially those which are in- 
fluenced by environment and climate. For example, polygyny is prac- 
ticed in warm climates, where women mature and fade early, but is 
frowned upon in temperate zones. Drmrkenness is denounced in tropical 
regions because alcohol is not needed there to stimulate bodily warmth. 
Despotism is the right kind of government for the torrid areas, coristi- 
tutional monarchy for the temperate zones, and republicanism for the 
cooler regions. In short, Montesquieu believed that whatever exists as a 
result of natural causes should be regarded as right. The details of his 
theory, it may be noted in passing, have proved more vulnerable than 
his general hypothesis. • 

Jeremy Bentham took a highly practical view of morality. According 
Bentham to his theory of human nature, man is a cold, calculating animal, gov- 
erned chiefly by the desire to receive pleasurable sensations and avoid 
pain. Projected into society, this, desire leads man to wish for the greatest 
happiness for the largest number of his fellows. The test of moral validity 
is the degree to which conduct contributes to the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number of men. This— the Utilitarian theory of ethics— be- 
came very influential during the nineteenth century. 

^ Sec pp. 677-678 and 732. - 
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Thus, by the end of the eighteenth century, the Rationalists had pop- 
ularized the theory that morals have a natural origin, that they should Success of 
be based upon considerations of life on earth, and that the leading viewpoint 
criterion of conduct is its ability to increase the happiness and well-being 
of the human race. 

V. THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 

The ancient Jews believed that man had fallen from an original sub- 
lime state and that perfection was to be found in the past rather than Early con- 
in the present or future. The Greeks and Romans believed in a decline 
from a previous Golden Age, and also held to a cyclical theory of human 
development — civilization rises, then falls to its original level again. The 
Christians, borrowing from Jews and pagans, claimed that man could 
never expect a Golden Age here on earth : blessedness would be obtained 
only in the hereafter. Furthermore, the Last Judgment and the end of 
the world would be preceded by unusually horrible disasters. 

Gradually there arose during the late Middle Ages and in early mod- 
ern times a more hopeful view of the destiny of mankind. In the thir- The origins 
teenth century Roger Bacon had a vision of what applied science might 
’do for human society. Montaigne was thinking of man’s earthly career 
when he suggested that philosophy should be concerned with happiness 
rather than salvation. Francis Bacon and Descartes decried the influence 
of the past, Bacon contending that the moderns were superior to the 
ancients and suggested that human happiness might be achieved by 
applying science to social problems. 

The idea of progress as it is conventionally understood originated, 
however, with men like Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) and Bernard de Origins of 
Fontenelle (1657-1757). Swift in his Battle of the Books (16^7) merely 
attacked the authority of the past, but Fontenelle (Digression on the 
Ancients and the Moderns, 1688) went further to demonstrate that man 
had made great progress since antiquity in such things as science and 
industry. Admitting that in the arts, oratory, and literature the ancients 
had achieved heights equal to anything in modern times, he pointed' out 
the cumulative ellects of progress in intellectual understanding and in- 
dustrial achievement. Contending that progress could be expected to 
continue, he protested against the unreasoning admiration of the past, 
which he regarded as an obstacle. Claude Perrault (1628-1703) held much 
the same views as Fontenelle, but did not anticipate any considerable 
improvement beyond the level reached by French society in his own day. 

A more positive attitude towards progress was taken by the Abbe de 
Saint-Pierre in his Plan for Perpetual Peace (1712). He was especially 
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interested in social progress, of the reality of which he was convinced, and 
suggested the formation of an Academy of Political Science 'to guide 
its development. He placed great confidence in the power of a wise gov- 
ernment to guide the progress of its people. Claude Adrien Helvetius 
(1715-1771), perhaps the most eloquent of the French optimists in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, believed thoroughly in the possibility 
of attaining human perfection through ptional education and universal 
enlightenment. 

Giovanni Battista Vico (1668-1744), an Italian philosopher, adopted 
a cyclical theory of social history. He maintained that in each cycle so- 
ciety is a little more advanced than at the preceding one. A more realistic 
theory of progress was enunciated by Turgot (1729-1781), a French his- 
torian and statesman, who contended that the more complex civilization 
becomes, the more rapidly it progresses. Consequently, progress was slow 
in the primitive period but has been greatly accelerated in modenr times. 
Condorcet, whom we have already mentioned, not only believed in the 
reality of progress but went so far as to divide the history of civilization 
into ten periods, each representing a definite stage in the development 
of human society and culture. According to him, nine had already elapsed 
and the French Revolution _ and the age of science were opening the 
tenth, which would be an era of human well-being the like of which 
man had never seen before. 

Others who contributed to the theory of progress included the German 
philosopher Johann Gottfried von Herder (1744-1803), who attempted 
to work out the laws of progress based on the joint operation of nature 
and God. Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) sought to demonstrate the reality 
of moral progress. The English publicist, William Godwin (1756-1836), 
in his Enquiry Concerning Political Justice declared that perfection could 
be attained through the abolition of the state and property, and intensive 
training in correct reasoning. Saint-Simon followed the Abbe de Saint- 
Pierre in claiming that a definite social science must be provided to guide 
human progress. This school of thought culminated in the historical 
philosophy and sociology of Comte, who worked out a comprehensive 
system of “laws” governing intellectual progress. Comte formulated an 
expansive philosophy of history, embodying the division of the past into 
a large number of periods and subperiods, each characterized by some 
phase of cultural advance. 

The theory of progress gained strength during the course of the nine- 
teenth century but is severely criticized today. Philosophers like Friedrich 
Nietzsche (1844-1900) and Oswald Spengler (1880-1936) have reverted 
to ideas suggestive of the doctrine of cycles. More common is the tendency 
to substitute the notion of change for that of progress. The latter implies 
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that things are improving, and of this we are not so certain, especially 
since the coming of the World War and the even more disastrous de- 
velopments of the post-war period. We are, however, aware of change 
in most phases of life and thought. It is important to realize that science 
and material culture change rapidly and institutions and morals very 
slowly. This discrepancy— now called “cultural lag”— seems to have placed 
contemporary civilization in considerable jeopardy. The advances made 
in scientific technology during the last two generations, for example, 
have rendered warfare entirely too destructive to be used any longer as 
a political instrument, yet that age-old device is still employed, to the 
serious danger of civilization itself. 

VI. THE AGE OF REASON AS AN INTELLECTUAL 
REVOLUTION 

In tlie history of human thought there occur very few movements of 
cataclysmic proportions, movements that create an entirely new outlook 
upon existence and open new and untried ways of future development. 
The introduction of critical thought by the Greeks, the completion of 
the Christian cosmology, and the establishment of the Copernican astron- 
omy and the Newtonian physics, are examples of this before the eight- 
eenth century. 

The intellectual developments we have briefly sketched in this chapter 
marked a similar turning point in the evolution of thought and civiliza- 
tion. The old static, provincial outlook upon life, which had dominated 
man since primitive times, began to disappear, and was slowly replaced 
by a dynamic world perspective. Natural and social science began to 
challenge logic and theology as the sovereign guides to knowledge. Phi- 
losophers became concerned with the problems of life on earth and began 
to take an interest in the facts of experience. Ethics was partially divorced 
from the supernatural. Skepticism gradually made inroads on faith, a 
trend which was promoted by the increasing freedom and safety with 
which the accepted systems of belief and conduct might be challenged, 
both orally and by the written word. Finally, man not only became con- 
scious of change, but even thought that he could detect progress. 

While Rationalism was the most characteristic intellectual product of 
the eighteenth century, playing the leading role in the changes just re- 
ferred to, it did not go unchallenged. Its greatest weakness was its in- 
sistence that reason alone sufficed for all intellectual purposes — an atti- 
tude which required an exceptional strength of mind and an unusual 
ability to discount many important elements of experience. Reliance upon 
reason alone imposed too great a strain upon many people, who longed 
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for the emotional richness and dogmatic certainty of a less sophisticated 
age. The result was the growth of Romanticism, which by the end of 
the eighteenth century had made considerable headway. Thus even an 
age of intellectual revolution produced what its leaders called a reversion 
to nonintellectual attitudes. 

VII. THE REVOLT AGAINST RATIONALISM 
I. Origins and Nature of Romanticism 

The Rationalists did not despise the feelings and emotions, but they 
relied upon the intellect in seeking truth and enlightenment. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, under the influence of the French 
Revolution, some of them went to rather dubious extremes in their 
efforts to uproot human traditions and institutions, and transform so- 
ciety through the application of a few “self-evident dictates of pure 
reason.” 

The conservatives not only opposed the Rationalist attacks upon re- 
ligious beliefs and social institutions, but also formulated a philosophical 
defense of their own position. This reaction in philosophy is often called 
“Romanticism,” though it soon developed into the Transcendental Ideal- 
ism of the German philosophers. Whether called Romanticism or Ideal- 
ism, it repudiated the intellect and buttressed faith, intuition, and emo- 
tion. The metaphysics of the new philosophy may be termed Idealism, 
while its social and cultural applications are most appropriately desig- 
nated as Romanticism. The writers of this school turned to the feelings 
and emotions with the same trust that the Rationalists had bestowed 
upon reason. 

Although, signs of die change were apparent in the work of Rousseau, 
the metaphysical basis for Romanticism and Idealism was laid by the 
German philosopher Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). Originally interested 
in science and strongly inclined towards Rationalism, he was aroused 
from his “dogmatic slumbers” by David Flume’s destruction of the con- 
ventional idea of causation. (Hume argued that inference should not go 
beyond observation, basing his contention on the principle that there 
must be an observable cause.) Kant’s greatest work, the Critique of Pure 
Reason (1781), is one of the two or three leading contributions to critical 
metaphysics and epistemology in the history of philosophy. In it he dif- 
ferentiated sharply between the sensory world (the world as man sees 
it) and the world as it actually is. Admitting that science is valid in so 
far as it has data to work with, and treats such data scientifically, he 
nevertheless insisted that science does not give an accurate portrayal of 
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the universe in any absolute sense. To him the so-called laws of nature 
were merely laws of the human min d. 

By thus exposing the limitations and deficiencies of science, Kant 
sought only to clarify its intellectual position and potentialities. His argu- 
ments, which are logically sound, should serve merely to emphasize the 
slight and fragmentai-y character of human knowledge, and to discour- 
age dogmatizing about absolutes and the ultimate character of the uni- 
verse. Unfortunately, the Kantian method had exactly the opposite re- 
sults. It let loose a tidal wave of the most diversified imaginative flights, 
speculation, and wishful thinking. That which should have sounded the 
death knell of dogmatism became the bugle call that summoned the most 
dogmatic school of philosophers since medieval Scholasticism. Once the 
intellect was challenged, the way was opened to a flood of speculation 
based upon intuition and sentiment, none of the conclusions of which 
were amenable to proof or disproof. 

Though Kant’s views encouraged the Romanticist and Idealist philos- 
ophers, the latter scarcely adhered to his essential doctrines. Kant had 
clearly stated that the intellect is valid only when applied to the realm 
of the knowable, that is, to the sensory world. The Idealists not only 
assumed that we must take the “real” or sensory world on faith; they 
tried heroically to gain knowledge of the mysterious realm of the un- 
knowable, that is, the supersensory world of God. Hence they evolved 
all sorts of far-fetched hypotheses regarding the mystical and subjective 
union of man, intelligence, God, and the universe. 

Johann Gottfried von Herder (1744-1803), for example, although em- 
phasizing the reality of individual experience, held that man and nature 
were united in God. His most original suggestion was made in his 
philosophy of history, where he introduced the concept of Geist (the 
dynamic spirit of an age). By stressing the unity 'and individuality of 
national culture he helped to promote the philosophy of nationalism in 
Germany. 

The Kantian distinction between the realm of reality and that of 
human experience was vigorously attacked by Johann Gottlieb Fichte 
(1762-1814). A mystical Idealist, Fichte claimed that man was merely a 
manifestation of God and nature, an expression of tire divine spirit. Like 
Herder, he was greatly interested in philology and played an important 
role in the development of German nationalism. 

Fichte’s attempt to unite mature and intelligence was carried further 
by Friedrich von Schelling (1775-1854),. who is especially noted for his 
studies in esthetics. The attempt to demonstrate the importance of the 
“inner life” and create a system of philosophy around it was also made 
by Karl von Sclrlegel (1772-1829) and Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768- 
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1834), whom denied the antithesis between the ideal and the real. 

To them the spirit was everything. 

The work of the Idealists was summarized by Georg Wilhelm Hegel 
Hegel and (1770-1831), who regarded thought as the basis of reality and promul- 
philosop\ir theory of the progression of human thought from thesis to 

of history antithesis and synthesis — the “perpetual law of thought.” By claiming 
, that consciousness is the basis of reality, he was able to assert that noth- 

ing is unknowable. In his greatest work, the Philosophy of History, he 
attempted to determine the laws which produced the great “ideas” in 
terms of which the different civilizations have developed. Hegel be- 
lieved that progress comes through conflict and synthesis. A movement 
or idea (thesis) starts. Its very existence calls its opposite (antithesis) 
into being. The two clash, and out of the conflict comes a synthesis, which 
in turn acts as a new thesis, calling forth its opposite. Eventually this 
progression leads to the appearance of ultimate truth. No formula of the 
German Idealists had more influence on subsequent thought and action 
than this. Its influence on Karl Marx, for example, is well known. 

All the philosophers whom we have so briefly reviewed had a common 
The role of outloolc: their systems were essentially based on faith, and they were 
Idealism concerned with the individual, with the conflicts that go on 

within him. Self-expression was to them a major virtue. The influence 
of this movement, despite the shakiness of its intellectual premises, was 
very great. Many nineteenth century thinkers accepted its premises. 

2. The Revolt in Religion 

As already indicated, most Rationalists were deeply religious, and 
Thereac- evolved for themselves a natural religion that was conformable to reason. 
RatioSsm l^hey generally repudiated faith, religious tradition, and the other 
in religion trappings of supernaturalism. Further, they judged moral conduct ac- 
cording to its effects upon human well-being here on earth. Their criteria 
of morality were essentially secular— those things were moral which in- 
creased human happiness. These attitudes naturally stirred up a reaction 
on the part of the more conservative leaders of pious thought. The re- 
action took different forms in the different countries of the West, but 
the results were essentially the same: an intensification of traditionalism 
and supernaturalism. . 

The revolt against the Rationalists’ repudiation of supernaturalism 
The revolt and their secularization of ethics was facilitated by Kant’s conception of 
''fionalism: morality. Although Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason had 

Kant’s demolished the arguments for the existence of God, in his Critique of 
ofPraSl Practical Reason, a later work, he assumed the existence of God as a 
Reason” necessary postulate of the moral will. He contended that we must take 
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God for* granted in order to work rationally for the highest good. He 
denied that morality should be judged by its effects upon man. Instead, 
he put forth the “categorical imperative” — the idea of unconditioned 
and obligatory morality, in which the thought of immediate benefits 
or punishments has no place. According to Kant, man must live in such 
a manner that his life becomes a model for, or an imitation of, the moral 
law of the universe. This was in reality a deification of the solemn sense 
of pious duty, and also a repudiation of Rationalist morality. 

Kant’s work was carried on by Schleiermacher, who regarded religion 
as a condition of devout inner feeling, specifically the feeling of de- Schlcicr- 
pendence upon God. Schleiermacher emphasized the teaching of Jesus, 

holdine that the believer may come to know God chiefly by reproducing, man, and 
^ ° ., , , . . ,1 f ChnsUanity 

as far as possible, the consciousness, experience, and character or the 
Savior. 

In England the religious revolt against Rationalism took different lines. 

Possibly the most famous of the early attacks upon Deism was The 
Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion (1737) by Bishop Joseph Rationalism 
Butler. Meeting the Rationalists on their own ground, Butler tried to in England 
show that revealed religion would stand the tests of reason just as well 
as natural religion. 

William Paley (1743-1805) founded the “Christian evidences” move- 
ment. In the View of the Evidences of Christianity (1794) and Natural Paky^nd^ 
Theology (1802) he attempted to demonstrate that the wonders, perfec- tianevl- 
tions, and delicate adjustments of nature necessitate the assumption of a . 

designing and creative Intelligence, God. This was called the “argument 
from design.” Courses in Christian evidences soon became an integral 
part of higher education in England and America, with Palcy’s Natural 
Theology and Butler’s Analogy as the favorite texts. They served to hold 
higher education in line with orthodoxy, and were very successful until 
long after 1850. 

Paley’s work culminated in the so-called Bridgewater Treatises. Fol- 
lowing the announcement of prizes to be awarded from Lord Bridge- 
water’s estate for works showing “the power, wisdom, and goodness of .^ater 
God, as manifested in creation,” eight different works, each dealing with Treatises” 
a single science or division thereof, were produced between 1823 and 
1840. Every Bridgewater treatise attempted to demonstrate the existence 
of a controlling divine Intelligence by examination of the particular 
science with which it was concerned. 

The works of Butler, Paley, and others also aroused the English Prot- 
estants to form societies devoted to the distribution of Christian litera- 
ture in the form of cheap books, appropriate pamphlets, and earnest 
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tracts. Such wei'e the Londoa Missionary Society, the Religious Tract 
Societies for Society, the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Church Missionary 
^'ingchris- Society, and the Baptist Missionary Society. All of these were founded 
tian litera- about the Opening of the nineteenth century, and expanded rapidly there- 
after, when even the popular magazines began to devote attention to 
religion. 

Far more important than any of these movements was the founding 
Methodism of Methodism by John Wesley (1703-1791). Wesley firmly believed that 
orevangelf teiigion should be based on emotion rather than intellect; to him faith 
cal religion was far more important than reason. Methodism completely repudiated 
the position of the Deists, whose notion of the natural dignity and worth 
of man Wesley roundly denounced. For this he substituted the traditional 
dogma of the Fall of Man and his innately sinful nature, total unworthi- 
nes.s, and complete dependence upon divine grace for restoration and 
redemption. This led Wesley to emphasize especially the doctrine of 
the atonement and the saving power of Christ. As he saw it, man must 
be guided to righteousness by the forceful conviction of sin. For this 
reason, Wesley ardently approved of evangelistic methods and a strenuous 
appeal to emotion. Methodism, with its reliance upon emotional realiza- 
tion, was very attractive to the poor and miserable British workers and 
peasants, suffering from the evils of the Industrial Revolution and the 
great enclosures which followed on the heels of Wesley’s movement. 

George Whiteficld and Francis Asbury carried the new gospel to 
Methodism America, where it found fertile soil among those subjected to the harsh 
m America dangerous life of the frontier. It became the quasi-official religion 
of the frontiersman, but did not decline, however, as the frontier began 
to disappear. As it developed, Methodism turned from the quest of per- 
sonal righteousness, emotionally experienced and affirmed, to the regula- 
tion and improvement of social conduct. 

The evangelical movement— -the increasing tendency in religion to rely 
The Baptists upon all appeal to the emotions— was soon joined in America by the 
Baptists. This sect, which began as the Anabaptists in Germany, was 
brought to the New World by Roger Williams and others in the seven- 
teenth century. Originally a liberal and tolerant religious group, it soon 
became ardently evangelical. The Southern Baptists today are probably 
the, most devout religious group of any size in the New World. 

The religious reaction in France was characterized by the influence of 
'X'hereli- Romanticist philosophy, opposition to the radical political theories of 
Revolution, and a fervent desire to restore Catholicism to its pre- 
France Revolutionary status. The French religious attack upon free thought 
chate.™- was led by Francois de Chateaubriand (1768-1848). His Genius of Chris- 
bnand (1802), which became : the gospel of the French revolt against 
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Rationalism, was a frank apology for Catholicism as well as a master- 
piece of style. Its underlying thesis was that Catholicism and Christianity 
are identical. 

Louis de Ronald (1754-1840) devoted niore attention to arguments 
for the restoration of political authority than to religious matters, but DeEonaia 
he supported the infallibility of supernatural religion, the authority of 
the Church, and the great value of spiritual truth. He also defended the 
orthodox conception of the supernatural sanctions and objectives of 
morality. 

The French religious revival was short-lived and not nearly so popular 
as the pietistic revival in England. With the establishment of a tolerant Decline of 
bourgeois government in 1830, French Catholicism became more liberal, 
Saint-Simon w'rote an influential book, 'The New Christianity (1825) , in France 
in which he denounced religious formalism and ecclesiasticism and em- 
phasized the role of religion as an aid to reform and social justice. 

The Romanticist revolt in general reinforced the trend towards re- 
action in religion (Catholic and Protestant alike), politics, and social Romanticism 
life. Protestantism retreated from the advanced positions it had taken jnrelSon'*" 
under Deism. Politics was characterized by a revival of reactionary state- 
craft, as exemplified by Metternich and his followers. In morals, there 
was a withdrawal from the promising efforts of the Deists in the em- 
pirical investigation of the standards of conduct. 

Romanticism was at its height for only about two generations. It was 
never strong enough, however, to hinder scientific progress and when. The end of 
after 1850, new scientific ideas began to appear, religious liberals again 
came to the fore. In the world at large, the rising tide of science freated 
a social optimism that continued in force until the catastrophe of the 
World War ushered in another period of intellectual reaction, 

3 . The Revolt in Political Theory 

Those Romanticists who were preoccupied with political and social 
problems — Burke, De Ronald, De Maistre, and voii Haller — rejected the The reaction 
Rationalist points of view and reverted to the worship of tradition and 
authority. 

Edmund Burke (1729-1797) attacked vigorously the idea that institu- 
tions can be arbitrarily changed by revolution and legislative programs. Edmund 
As he saw them, political institutions, like other manifestations of “na- .«evdutiom 
tional genius,” are the result of a natural and gradual development. They ary” itory 
comprise an organic unity which matures slowly as the result of the ‘ 
peculiar genius and the historical experiences of a people. Institutions 
may alter, but change must be left natural and organic processes. 

I-Iolding these views, Burke was naturally hostile to the French Revolu- 
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1. EL GRECO: Burial of the Count of Orgae 
(about 1584), Santo Tome, Toledo. Although 
not a native Spaniard, El Greco gave faithful 
artistic expre.ssion to Spanish culture. Spain in 
the late .sixteenth century was still deeply in- 
fluenced by the extreme religiosity of the Coun- 
ter-Reformation; El Greco’s work mirrored to 
some extent the severity and emotional clash 
of the Inquisition. He and other contempo- 
rary artists were employed to make miracles 
and other religious themes .seem authentic. 
Here, in a picture of the burial of a Spanish 
nobleman, El Greco brought together the 
earthly and heavenly spheres in a way that 
changes the character of both. El Greco had 
been trained in the Byzantine tradidon and 
later was strongly influenced by the Italian 
masters; his work reflects both .schools. Though 
the total impression is vivid, the individual fig- 
ures are impressionistic rather than realistic. 

2. VELASQUEZ: Las Menims (1656-1657), 
Prado, Madrid. One of the great painters of 
Europe, Velasquez was a great objectiyist; he 
specialized particularly in painting court .sub- 
jects. As official painter to Philip IV of Spain, 
he made innumerable portraits of the king and 
his family. In Ims Menihas the little maids of 
honor stand with the Infanta in the foreground; 
the painter himself stands before his canvas in 
the middle ground and looks at the scene 
through a mirror. What is especially notable in 
Velasquez’ painting is his cool, impersonal atti- 
tude, befitting a court painter whose primary 
task was to catch the royalty rather than the 
realism of his subjects. 

3. RUBENS: Descent from the Cross (1610- 
1611), Cathedral, Antwerp. This splendid reli- 
gious painting illustrates the continuation in 
Rubens of the powerful forms of Michelangelo, 
the brilliant colors of the, Venetians, and the 
dramatic energy of Tintoretto — all combined to 
give a very courtly rendition of a sacred scene. 
It was typical of early seventeenth century Ant- 
werp, which, after the religious wars, was still 
loyal to tlie Church and supported the Counter- 
Reformation and its religious propaganda. No- 
tice the. way in which light is used as an aid 
to dramatic presentation. 

4. HALS: The Bohemian Girl (1630), Louvre, 
Paris. One of tlie greatest and most ' typical 
Dutch painters, Hals was a complete material- 
ist, interested primarily in what he could see 
with his own eyes. Plis types were chosen from' 


the streets or from his various (and sometimes 
not too savory) associates. Hals did not prepare 
elaborate sketches of his subjects but attacked 
his canvas directly, so that we are able to fol- 
low the path of his brush. The Bohemian girl 
is entirely natural, certainly of one of the lower 
classes. Her portrait is the essence of middle- 
cla.ss Protestant Plolland, where it was everyday 
life rather than religion that artists took for 
their chief subject. 

5. VERMEER: The Letter (second half of the 
seventeenth century). Gallery, Dresden. The 
high point of Dutch materialism is reached in 
paintings of this kind, dedicated to the glorifi- 
cation of the upper middle class, the leisure 
class of Holland. This picture is also notable 
as an illusnration of Vermeer’s amazing ability 
to catch the effect of clear daylight. 

6. REMBRANDT: Man with the Golden Hel 
met (middle of the seventeenth century), Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin. The Dutch painters 
were usually realists, but Rembrandt, with his 
intense psychological overtones and his spiritual 
yearnings, was a definite exception — and ulti- 
mately an outcast. Despite his imagination and 
idealism, however, he did not entirely escape 
from his environment. Here, for instance, he 
takes an ordinary fellow, his own brother (a 
miller), places a beautiful helmet on his head, 
and paints him as though he were a symbol of 
the tragedy of the human race. 

7. POUSSIN: Landscape with Two Nymphs 
(middle of the seventeenth century), Louvre, 
Paris. France in the seventeenth century was 
definitely under the influence of the court and 
did not attain the republican simplicity of Hol- 
land. Interest in Classical antiquity is shown 
here in the title of the painting, the Clas.sical 
ruins in the background, and the careful, stage- 
like composition. Classical influence and conven- 
tionality make this painting comparable with 
contemporary French Classical tragedy. 

8. The Louvre, Paris — east front (1665). The 
dignity and majesty of French court life was 
well mirrored in Claude Perrault’s facade for 
the Louvre, one of the buildings on which for- 
tunes were spent to extol the glory of Louis 
XIV. The influence of the Renaissance style is 
clearly shown in the columns and ornaments, 
and the whole impression is one of restrained 
nobility. This should be compared with the 
Palazzo Riccardi and St. Peter’s illustrated 
above. , 
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t). JOHN COPLEY: Mrs. Seymour Port (1785- 
1790), Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. Copley 
was probably the outstanding painter of Colo- 
nial United States. He did not break any new 
ground but followed the course of his European 
contemporaries, especially in England. Never- 
theless, he was individualistic and realistic 
enough to catch the authentic colonial strain 
in his portraits. 

10. GAINSBOROUGH: Portrait of the Actress, 
Sarah Siddons (1784), National Gallery, Lon- 
don. The aristocratic point of view of eight- 
eenth century England is represented by the 
courtly type of portrait produced by such 
painters as Gainsborough, who worked in tlie 
tradition of the Venetians tran.smitted by the 
seventeenth century Flemish painters. The point 
of difference between this school and that of 
Hogarth lies in the fact that the portraitists 
attempted to glorify the upper classes, while 
the other group, unhampered by social ties, ran 
the full course of realism. 

11. St. Paul’s Cathedral, London (1668-1710). 
This church shows the influence of Italian Ren- 
aissance. Its architect. Sir Christopher Wren, 
adopted the early basilica plan and the great 
.spanning dome (compare this structure with 
St. Peter’s at Rome), and gave the building 
boldness and vigor that it might stand out in 
the crowded heart of London. It is an excellent 
example of the skillful modification of an archi- 
tectural style in order that it may conform 
with a location and climate different from 
those of its original home. 

12. Whitehall Palace, London (1619-1622). The 
late arrival of the .Renaissance, as well as its 
long-lasting influence in England, is illustrated 
by this structure, one of the masterpieces of the 
great architect Inigo Jones. It should be com- 
pared with the Louvre facade and the Palazzo 
Riccardi, above. The same Classical strain is ob- 
servable in all, which are less flamboyant than 
such Renaissance structures as St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s. Whitehall Palace was typical of the 


type of secular architecture prevalent in Eng- 
land in the early seventeenth century, 

13. W.ATTEAU: The Emharliation for Cy there 

(1717)1 Louvre, Paris. This, a delicate charm- 
ing little study of the art of love-making, is 
presented in the light and airy style typical of 
the Regency period. The preoccupation of the 
aristocracy with the psychology of love is shown 
here at its best. The grace and charming man- 
ners of this picture suggest the eighteenth cen- 
tury minuet. . 

14. GREUZE: The Village Bride (late eight- 
eenth century), Louvre, Paris. The great Ency- 
clopedist, Diderot, said that a good painting 
was one that taught a moral lesson. Diderot 
(and his artistic counterpart, Greuze) reflect the 
aggressive middle-class idealism that culminated 
in the French Revolution. A painting of this 
type is in violent contrast to the delicate arti- 
ficiality of Watteau, for instead of sensuousness, 
family morality is the theme. 

15. CHARDIN: Kitchen Table (second half of 
the eighteenth century), Boston Museum, An- 
other symptom of the growth of middle-class 
feeling is found in the appearance of such a 
great still-life painter as Chardin, who did not 
find it beneath him to paint simple things such 
as kitchen utensils and food. In his paintings 
such matter-of-fact subjects take on a true dig- 
nity. 

16. HOGARTH; Marriage d la Mode; The 
Countess’ Dressing Room (middle of the eight- 
eenth century). National Gallery, London. The 
development of a middle-class point of view was 
even more rapid in England (where industry 
progressed rapidly) than in France. Critici.sm of 
the upper clas.ses — and of society in general— 
also developed rapidly, Hogarth, an unusually 
able .satirist, produced, among others, the series 
called The Fashionable Marriage, in which he 
ridiculed the casualness and artificiality of the 
marital state among the rich. In a way this 
paralleled the work of Greuze, although the 
two painters approached their problem from 
different directions. ITogarth was ironical where 
Greuze was .serious. 
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tioxi. In a famous essay (A Vindication of Natural Society') he reduced 
to absurdity the theory of the social contract as a literal historical ex- 
planation of the origins of the state. His own notion of the social con- 
tract was that of a partnership of the past, the present, and the future 
generations, in which all members had definite responsibilities— a view 
appropriate to a Romanticist philosopher, Burke’s Reflections on the 
Revolution in France (1790) was the most powerful and bitter theoretical 
attack to which that movement was subjected. 

As a political theorist, Burke eulogized the aristocratic British mon- 
archy of the eighteenth century. To him the British form of government 
was the perfect product of the evolution of English culture throughout 
the centuries. Its workings were so perfect and harmonious as to con- 
stitute a replica of nature itself, and its development illustrated the only 
possible way of obtaining a satisfactory political system. 

The Romanticist political philosophers as a group supported aristocracy 
and monarchy, and were opposed to republicanism and constitutionalism. 
Some, like the Swiss Ludwig von Haller (1768-1854), went .so far as to 
support absolutism. This reactionary political philosophy found its prac- 
tical champion in the Austrian Prince Metternich, who held Continental 
Europe in subjection to absolutism from Waterloo until 1848. 

VIII. THE EVOLUTION OF UTOPIAN THOUGHT 

A discussion of the Age of Reason would be incomplete without some 
consideration, however brief, of Utopian thought. This was not ti char- 
acteristic of the Age of Reason alone, to be sure; its very name was 
derived from Sir Thomas More’s work of the early sixteenth century. 
Yet the attempt to create fanciful pictures of an ideal society was singu- 
larly harmonious with the Rationalist outlook of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Largely as a result of the social and economic strains of the transition 
from medievalism to modernity, many writers betwefen 1500 and 1800 
concluded that political progress meant , little unless accompanied by 
comparable social and economic advances, the results of which reach 
down to improve the conditions of the poorer classes. I'o meet the need 
thus recognized, they formulated elaborate proposals for the reorganiza- 
tion of society along idealistic lines. 

While such programs have appeared in all ages— Plato, for example, 
contributed The Repttblic — the first modern work of this nature was the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), published in Latin in 1516 and 
in an English translation in 1551; More wrote at a time when English 
society, particularly the lower classes, was feeling the impact of the break- 
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down of the manorial system and the rise of large-scale sheep farming. 
The opening section of Utopia presents a vivid picture of the sufferings 
of the time. To suggest a remedy, More portrayed an ideal society on the 
fanciful island of Amaurote, where wealth was divided equally in order 
to put an end to the avarice which he believed to be the root of all evil. 
The entire society was organized on co-operative principles. Altruism 
prevailed, and every man regarded the interests of his fellovvs as his own. 
Everybody engaged in agriculture, but learned a trade besides. The gov- 
ernment, although an aristocracy, was susceptible to the influence of pub- 
lic opinion. In More’s Utopia not many laws were required, since equality 
and co-operation eliminated crime and anti-social behavior. 

Another early Utopia was The Neu/ Atlantis of Francis Bacon, pub- 
lished in 1627, which described an ideal society based upon the principles 
of natural science. Under the guidance of die scientists of the Blouse of 
Solomon, its controlling body, Bacon’s ideal society was purged of all 
superstition and provided with the desired social improvements. 

Much more radical were the proposals which the Italian friar, Tommaso 
Campanella (1568-1639) embodied in his The City of the Sun. Cam- 
panella maintained that society is based upon the principles of power, 
love, and intelligence, and contended that no satisfactory social system 
could arise unless these received due recognition in the organs of social 
control and the political administration. Accordingly, he advocated the 
abolition of the leisure class. Everybody had to work in the City of the 
Sun, but a short working day sufficed to produce all the necessities of 
life. Campanella favored communal ownership of property, and also 
communal wives and children. He believed diat the family was responsi- 
ble for the worship of property and therefore should be eliminated. 

James Harrington (1611-1677), English publicist, described in his 
Oceana an ideal society of aristocratic cast. He argued that society must i 
be organized on psychological principles, with leadership falling to the 
intellectual classes and political control to the landed gentry. He favored 
the equal division of landed property and the elective system of govern- 
ment. 

The Telemaque of Francois Fenelon (1651-1715) was a long and fanci- 
ful novel which utilized a simple, Homeric society in order to inculcate ] 
ideals suitable for the education of a prince. It advanced principles of ^ 
government which departed radically from the practices of the con- 
temporary Bourbon rulers. Among the novel ideas proposed by Fenelon 
was the education of women. 

The beginning of true social radicalism (apart from Campanella’s 
work) appears in The Code of Nature, written in 1755 by a Frenchman 
named Morelly, about whom little is known. Morelly advocated a new 
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social system based on the rights of the masses and the laws of nature 
rather than on tradition or the kindness of benevolent despots. He took 
man in a state of nature as his standard of comparison. The purpose of 
government should be to perpetuate his goodness and the social equality 
that accompanied it. Accordingly, he advocated the abolition of private 
property. Describing true communal ownership, he emphasized especially 
the equitable distribution of the products of industry. For government 
he proposed what he called a democracy but which was really a benevo- 
lent rule by patriarchs. 

Francois Babeuf (1760-1797) in his Manifesto of the Equals adopted 
the slogan of equality used by the revolutionaries, and argued that equal- 
ity, to be genuine, must be social and econoniic as well as political. To 
Babeuf, the social institutions and government of his day seemed to per- 
petuate inequality. He therefore advocated communal property and equal- 
ity of individual status, and was warmly sympathetic towards democracy 
as a form of government. Though Babeuf was guillotined by the Direc- 
tory, his doctrines cropped up in the Revolution of 1848 and during the 
Paris Commune of 1871. 

IX. THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 

The new education, introduced during the Renaissance, was elaborated 
Church and in the Age of Reason. The Protestants demanded state control of educa- 
eduradon religion, while the Catholics insisted that the Church 

should dominate education. New teaching orders, notably the Jesuits, 
arose on the one hand, and nationalism gave added force to the Protestant 
demand for public education on the other. Though free public education 
of the compulsory type did not appear on any considerable scale until 
the nineteenth century. Western society gradually accommodated itself 
to the idea of state responsibility for education during the eighteenth 
century. 

Rationalism endeavored to free education from clerical influence and 
The to eliminate supernaturalism from the curriculum. Its aim was to pro- 
urbane oudook upon life. The study of manners and customs 
towards among native peoples tended to raise doubts about the harsh disciplinary 
education vogue in the European schools, and to arouse interest in 

naturalness and spontaneity. This trend towards the cultivation of innate 
qualities and full and free expression of the individual’s personality was 
stimulated by Rousseau and the Romanticists, though in some instances 
it was somewhat restrained by pieristic qualms. 

Higher education throughout the Age of Reason was restricted largely 
to the noble and wealthy minority, although the sons of rural gentlemen 
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and the upper middle class began to enter the universities. The religious 
conflicts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries helped to perpetuate The nature 
stagnation in university activities, and yet a number of new institutions 
were founded, outstanding among them Louvain in Belgium, Leyden 
in Holland, and Leipzig, Halle, and Gottingen in Germany. The classics 
remained the most important item in the curriculum, and Classical Latin 
was everywhere the language of instruction. The first technical schools 
were opened in the eighteenth century, the earliest being the School of 
Mines at Brunswick, Germany, opened in 1745, and the second the 
Freiburg School of Mines, opened in 1765. 

Natural science was taught in only a few universities and received 
little support even there. Towards the close of the Age of Reason the Exclusion of 
influence of Rationalism finally began to make an opening for it in a 
few places. The social sciences were even more rigorously excluded. In sciences 
short, Rousseau’s belief that most of the content of formal education in 
his day was valueless was fully justified. 

The first major stimulus to modern education was provided, as we 
have already indicated,^ by the Brethren of the Common Life, who did New 
yeoman work in extending the benefits of education among the masses, 

The Jesuit Order, founded in 1540, had become one of the chief educa- tions 
tional influences in Western Europe by the seventeenth century. In the 
second quarter of that century it is estimated that some 40,000 students 
attended Jesuit schools in France alone. Their curriculum followed es- 
sentially that prescribed by the Scholastic tradition of the Middle Ages, 
adding only Greek and Aristotelian natural science. While vigorously 
opposing intellectual independence and originality, the Jesuits encour- 
aged studiousness by stimulating the competitive spirit rather than by 
relying on the customary physical punishment of the times. The educa- 
tional activities of the Jesuits were limited by the expulsion of the order 
from France in 1761 and halted temporarily with their suppression by 
the Church in 1773. This made state-supported secular education all the 
more necessary. 

During the Age of Reason considerable progress was made in peda- 
gogical techniques and aims. Yet the study of the classics was still re- Thepersist- 
garded as a means of mental discipline, with no attempt being made 
to inculcate an understanding of the nature of the Classical civilizations. 

This part of the curriculum became unbelievably formalized and sterile. 

In general, schoolmasters believed that rigorous physical discipline 
strengthened the will, that a carefree and joyous attitude was akin to 
sin, and that nothing which a student really enjoyed could be instructive. 

This rigorous interpretation of the educational process was challenged 
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by several theorists. Locke, applying his empirical psychology and philoso- 
phy to educational doctrine, argued that our minds are a blank at birth 
and that knowledge and behavior result from experience. Consequently, 
every opportunity .should be given to children to acquire such experience 
as would produce the ideal personality. Locke thus was led to emphasize 
the need of a pioper environment for study, and was frank enough to 
admit tliat his theory was applicable only to the children of the well- 
to-do, whose parents could finance the process. For the children of the 
poor he recommended manual training. The Rationalists in general 
stressed education as a preparation for life, and consequently recom- 
mended the inclusion of practical subjects such as science. 

Romanticism brought an even more decided revolt against the old 
disciplinary methods. Believing that the feelings and emotions were the 
most important item of the human personality, the Romanticists rebeled 
against compressing them in the strait-jacket of conventional school 
discipline. They recommended that the curriculum be adapted to human 
instincts and that the spontaneous expression of the individual’s per- 
sonality be stressed. In other words, they regarded freedom as an essen- 
tial element of the educational process. 

Possibly the best plea for the new education was contained in Rous- 
seau’s famous novel, Emile, published in 1762. The educational revolu- 
tion which he inaugurated was developed by Johann Bernhard Basedow 
(i723-r.79o), Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827), and Johann Friedrich Her- 
bart (1776-1841). The pedagogy which they formulated in the light of 
Rousseau’s teachings was associated With the studies of the learning 
process by Friedrich Wilhelm Froebel (1782-1852). Froebel maintained 
that it is more important to develop the personality than to inculcate 
information and train the intellect. Thus the way was opened for the 
far-reaching reforms of the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

X. LITERATURE, ART, AND MUSIC IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
AND EIGEITEENTH CENTURIES 

The period from the later seventeenth to the last of the eighteenth 
century has been called both the Age of Reason and the Age of Prose. 
Prose had been used in Europe for some time, but now, under the influ- 
ence of such scientists as Newton in England, Descartes in France, and 
Galileo in Italy, the vernacular languages broke away from close imitation 
of Latin which had long been customary and from the influence of 
poetry, the chief medium of medieval vernacular literature. 

The change from the Latinized and adorned vernacular prose of the 
early seventeenth century to the plain, direct style of the later seventeenth 
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LITERATURE, ART, AND MUSIC 
and early eighteenth centuries can be illustrated most readily by com- 
paring the following examples, the first from Sir Thomas Browne’s Changes in 
Hydriotaphia, Urne-Btiriall (1658), the second from Jonathan Swift’s 
Gulliver’s Travels (1726) : 

How the Romans left so many coins in countries of their conquests seems 
of hard resolution; except we consider how they buried them under ground Browne 
when, upon barbarous invasions, they were fain to desert their habitations in 
most part of their empire, and the strictness of their laws forbidding to trans- 
fer them to any other uses; wherein the Spartans were singular, who, to make 
their copper money useless, contempered it with vinegar. That the Britons left 
any, some wonder, since their money was iron and iron rings before Caesar: 
and those of after-stamp by permission, and but small in bulk and bigness. 

That so few of the Saxons remain, because, overcame by succeeding conquerors 
upon the place, their coins, by degrees, passed into other stamps and the marks 
of after-ages. 

... I had the good fortune to divert the Emperor one day after a very ex- 
traordinary manner. I desired he would order several sticks of two foot high, Swift 
and the thickness of an ordinary cane, to be brought me; whereupon his Maj- 
esty commanded the master of his woods to give directions accordingly; and 
the next morning six woodmen arrived with as many carriages, drawn by eight 
horses to each. I took nine of these sticks, fixing them firmly in the ground 
in a quadrangular figure, two foot and a half square. I took four other sticks, 
and tied them parallel at each corner, about two foot from the ground; then 
I fastened my handkerchief to the nine sticks that stood erect, and extended 
it on all sides, till it was tight as the top of a drum; and the four parallel 
sticks rising about five inches higher than the handkerchief, served as ledges 
on each side. When I had finished my work, I desired the Emperor to let a 
troop of his best horse, twenty-four in number, come and exercise upon this 
plain. His Majesty approved of the proposal, and I took them up, one by one, 
in my hands, ready mounted and armed, with the proper officers to exercise 
them. 

Two movements, in addition to the growth of the scientific attitude, 
influenced the turn to a plainer prose and the production of more works Factors in 
in that medium: the continued rise of the middle class and the rise of 
the national state. Furthermore, the invention and rapid spread of print- prose 
ing resulted not only in the writing of more books, but also in their 
wider circulation. As the circle of readers widened, a more easily com- 
prehensible style became necessary. 

The growth of national spirit ■ and the spread of education produced 
a wider use of the vernaculars. The national groups attempted to purify standardiza- 
their languages, dispo.sing of Latinisms and other foreign elements. 

French in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries became nearly uni- 
versal — if not a mother tongue, at least a second language to most Euro- 
peans. As early as 1635 the Acadimie Francaise was formed to perfect it, 
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and in 1687-1691, in order to standardize it, a dictionary was published. 
Samuel Johnson later matched this work with his Dictionary of the 
English Language (1755), which helped to fix the standard of English. 
Italian, German, and other vernacular languages underwent the same 
purification and standardization. 

In response to the demands of increasing readers, two types of prose 
literature developed: (i) periodical literature and (2) the novel. The 
popularity of both has increased since the eighteenth century, until today 
they are the overwhelmingly predominant forms of literary expression. 

In response to the increasing interest in national politics, the newspaper 
appeared, first of all in Germany (1609). The original newspapers were 
usually no more than single sheets of news and current gossip. The 
newspaper developed most rapidly in England. Interest in the Thirty 
Years’ War on the Continent stimulated its growth, and in 1641 permis- 
sion to report Parliamentary proceedings gave an added spurt. There 
were many journals — The Parliament Scout (1643-1645), Mercurius Poli- 
ticus (1650-1660), in which John Milton had a hand, Mercurius Aulicus 
(1642-1644), and others. The first daily and really modern newspaper 
was the London Gazette (founded in 1665). The first important literary 
periodical, Steele’s famous Tatler, appeared in 1709; later, with Joseph 
Addison collaborating, this became the Spectator (of which the Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers were a part). 

Periodical literature became popular in other countries as well as in 
England. Boston, Massachusetts, had a sheet called Publicly Occurrences 
as early as 1690, and James Franklin established the New England Cou- 
rant in 1721. Newspapers and journals appeared in France, Italy, Spain, 
the Netherlands, and even Russia. 

The rise of the novel can be traced most readily by following its 
development in England. Europe had prose fiction as early as the late 
Roman Empire, and prose romances, as we have seen, were extremely 
popular in the Middle Ages. The Arthurian legends belonged to this 
category, and later works like the Spanish Lazarillo de Tormes (1554) 
and Cervantes’ Don Quixote (1605-1615) were even more strictly novels. 
France contributed to the early novel Madeleine de Scudery’s Grand 
Cyrus (1649-1653) and Gomberville’s Polexandre (1629-1637), both of 
which were merely fictionized history, and Madame de Lafayette’s La 
Princesse de Cleves (1678). John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress (1678- 
1684) also belongs in this group. But it was Daniel Defoe (1659-1731) 
who first gave the novel its true form. 

The transition from journalism to Robinson Crusoe (1719) was not a 
difficult one for Defoe. From the former he carried over the technique 
of recounting plain facts about everyday occurrences; the only difference 
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was that in writing Robinson Crusoe the “facts” were invented. The 
novel, it has been said,’^ must not only have an orderly structure, it must Defoe and 
also be “a careful study of some phase of real life, or of conduct in a 
situation which, however impossible in itself, the imagination is willing 
to accept for the time being as possible.” What Defoe did was to make 
Crusoe’s fantastic adventures seem utterly real. Crusoe was an ordinary 
contemporary middle-class Englishman who thought and acted in char- 
acter. 

England and much of literary Europe immediately recognized Defoe’s 
contribution and were influenced by it. The spread of novel writing was Rise of the 
rapid. Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels (1726), though not strictly a novel, may 
be regarded as one of the great imaginative prose works of the age; it 
is a venomous satire on the vices and stupidities of mankind which has 
never lost its popularity. Samuel Richardson (168^-1762) published Pamela 
in 1740 and Clarissa in 1748. Each is more strictly a novel and recounts 
in letters a girl’s difficulties in keeping virtue triumphant; the tone is 
smug and moralistic and totally devoid of humor. It remained for Henry 
Fielding (1707-1754) to write the first well-rounded English novel, Tom 
Jones (1749). This, the life history of an orphan, is a vivid story, filled 
with lifelike characters, and notable for its humor and exemplification 
of the sheer joy of living. While Pamela today makes dull reading, Tom 
Jones remains one of the great English novels. The two other important 
English novelists of the eighteenth century were Tobias Smollett (1721- 
1771) “ and Laurence Sterne (1713-1768).® 

The novel soon took hold in France. Le Sage’s The Limping Devil 
(1707) and Gil Bias (1715-1735) and the Abb6 Prevost’s Manon Lescaut The novel in 
(1731) are famous romances. Voltaire and Rousseau, the two greatest 
French writers of the eighteenth century, used the novel to convey ideas 
more than to tell a story. Voltaire’s Candida (1758) satirized the opti- 
mistic philosophies of the age, while Rousseau’s Nouvelle Heloise (1761) 
pointed out the glories of the primitive life, and his Emile (1762) ex- 
pounded his Rationalistic views of education. 

Apart from the periodical and the novel, the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries produced a large and distinguished body of prose litera- other piose 
ture— essays, philosophical discussions, polemics, and historical works, 

The writings of the great philosophers, discussed in a previous section, Reason 
were frequently contributions to literature as well as to the history of 

1 William L. Cross, The Development of the English Novel, New York, Macmillan, 

1928, p. 26. 

- The best known works of Srnollctt are Humphrey Clinker, Peregrine Pickle, and Rod- 
erick Random. 

‘'Sterne i.s the author of two famous novels, Tristram Shandy and The Sentimental 
Journey. 
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ideas. The prose of John Milton (1608-1674) was powerful in a sense 
which we should now call “propagandistic” (especially his Areopagitica 
and the Tractate of Education, both dealing with freedom of expression), 
and John Dryden (1631-1700) was an astute literary critic; both of these 
men, however, were primarily poets. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, the 
Protestant allegory of the life of man, was a landmark of prose in Eng- 
land, as the Provincial Letters and Pensecs of PascaE (1623-1662), the 
Persian Letters (1721) of Montesquieu, and Voltaire’s Philosophical Let- 
ters (1734) and Philosophical Dictionary (1764) were landmarks in 
France. 

The Age of Reason, with its sense of leisure and enjoyment of the 
Letters, amenities of life, was noted for its polite manners and witty conversation, 
™*^”'and both of which were reflected in the letters, memoirs, and biographies of 
biographies the period. Some of them have become classics of literature. The letters 
of Horace Walpole (1717-1797), son of the Prime Minister, and of Lord 
Chesterfield (1694-1773) in England and of Madame de Sevignd (1626- 
1696) in France, reveal the everyday occurrences of upper-class society in 
a polished, urbane, and witty style. Comments on the current scene are 
found in the Characters of La Bruyere (1649-1696) and the Maxims of 
La Rochefoucauld (1613-1680). The Diary of Samuel Pepys (1633-1703) 
and the Memoirs oi the Due de Saint-Simon (1675-1755) give us a mar- 
velous insight into life of Restoration England and the court of Louis 
XIV, respectively, just as Boswell’s Life of Johnson (1791) has recorded 
the daily conversations of many of the best intellects of the later eight- 
eenth century in England. The outstanding historical work of the age 
was undoubtedly The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire by Edward 
Gibbon (1737-1794), while the EncyclopSdie (1751-1776), edited by Denis 
Diderot, summarized existing knowledge. Benjamin Franklin (1706- 
1790) was the first American writer to be popular in two worlds. 

The new 111 1649 Richard Lovelace published the following poem: 
poetry 

TO LUCASTA. GOING TO THE WARS 

Tell me not, sweet, I ani unkind, 

That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind. 

To war and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now I chase, 

The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore 
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I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honor more. 

In 1711 (t-wo generations later) Alexander Pope (1688-1744) published 
An Essay on Criticism, from which the following lines are taken: 

Authors are partial to their wit, ’tis true. 

But are not critics to their judgment too? 

Let such teach others who themselves excel, 

And censure freely who have written well. 

Both must alike from Heav’n derive their light, 

These born to judge, as well as those to write. 

In poets as true genius is but rare, 

True taste as seldom is the critic’s share; 

’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

A fool might once himself alone expose. 

Now one in verse makes many more in prose. 

Some few in that, but numbers err in this. 

Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss; 

But of the two, less dangerous is th’offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 

’Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill. . . . 

A careful study and close comparison of these two poems will indicate 
more clearly than pages of analysis what changes came over poetry during Quality of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The titles alone are witness to 
a change of orientation, and the rippling lyrical ease of the first in com- 
parison with the stolid measure of the second is further proof. The fact 
that Pope’s verses above are printed backwards, by couplets, and yet 
make sense, is merely conclusive evidence. 

The Age of Prose left its mark on poetry; the rise of the scientific atti- 
tude gave it new content and purpose. The fire and the lyric quality 
of the Elizabethan Age and the Renaissance were consciously avoided, 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries were not infrequently condemned, 
and Dryden and Pope became the typical versifiers of the age. 

The pendulum marking the periods of literature seems to swing be- 
tween the romantic and the imaginative, on the one hand, and the clas- 
sical and reasonable, on the other. The Hterature of this age was marked 
by classical ideals, manifested especially in the imitation of Roman and 
Greek models. The break with the Renaissance was made in France early 
in the seventeenth century, and the influence of classicism spread rapidly 
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to England. It is important to note that this classical influence differed 
from that felt in Europe early in the Renaissance. A slavish imitation of 
form, rather than an intellectual response to the great works of the past, 
was now in vogue. Poetry was henceforth written by rule, wa.s polished 
and stylized — ^became all that we have seen it to be in the verses of Pope. 
The heroic couplet with its precise rhyme became a standard vehicle of 
expression, and rhetoric and wit replaced melodiousness and sonorous 
beauty. Poets took for their subject matter politics, religious controversy, 
and polite manners, rather than nature, romance, and heroism. The 
satiric was a more prevalent mood than the sentimental. 

Alexander Pope’^ w'as the most renowned English poet of his age. 
His predecessor, John Dryden,^ had set the pace (though in some of his 
work he looked to the past rather than towards the eighteenth century) , 
and Pope pushed on beyond him. In France Nicolas Boileau (1636- 
1711) “ was the master of heroic verse (there called Alexandrine), while 
Jean de la Fontaine (1621-1695) wrote exquisite satirical fables in verse. 

The cult of Romanticism and the exaltation of nature and emotion 
did not entirely die, however. As the eighteenth century progressed poets 
like Thomson, Gray, and Young in England struck a romantic note in 
their verse. The restraint of the Age of Reason was vanishing and a 
love of exodc diemes and high-flown sentiment made its appearance in 
literature. The demand for more naive and .spontaneous poetry than the 
precise verses of Pope and Dryden was met by forgeries like Maepherson’s 
Ossian (1762), a supposedly new-found masterpiece of ancient Irish 
poetry, by Percy’s Reliques (1765), a collection of old English ballads, 
and even by the gentle melancholy verses of- Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard (1750). In prose the return to romance was exemplified by 
the Gothic (or horror) novel, like Horace Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, 
by the sentimental novels such -as Goethe’s Sorrows of Werther (1774), 
and by translations (Galland’s Arabian Nights) and imitations of Orien- 
tal tales, like Beckford’s Vathel^. 

The later seventeenth century was one of the great ages of European 
drama. But here, as in poetry, there was a change in spirit from that 
of the Renaissance. The freedom, power, and realism of Renaissance 
drama was superseded by formal, precise, and clever tragedies and com- 
edies characterized by the measured emotion of prose rather than by 
daring flights into the realm of the imagination. 

The three masters of French drama were Corneille (1606-1684),'* 

ipope’-s mosit fiimous works are The Rape of the Loc\, The Dnneiad, Essay on Man, 
aad Essay on Criticism. 

p Dryclcn’s bc.si: poems arc Mac Flechnoe and Absalom and Achitophel. 

“ Bnilcau wrote Satires, Epitres, and L'Art Foetique. 

His be.st work is found in he Cid, Horace, and Folyeucte. 
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Moliere (1622-1673),’- and Racine (1639-1699). Corneille’s solemn trage- 
dies, written in a cold, polished manner, exemplified almost unnaturally The French 
heroic qualities in men and women. Duty was dominant, even over love. 

Corneille’s plots were mostly drawn from history, especially the history Corneille 
of Rome. Perhaps his greatest play is the Cid, in which the heroine begs 
for the death of her lover because he, moved more by duty than by 
love, slew her father to remove the stain of an insult. In this play, as in 
his others, Corneille obeyed the artificial neoclassic rules— -the “three 
unities,” supposedly derived from Aristotle, w'hich required that a play 
must have only one theme and one scene, and that the action be restricted 
to twenty-four hours. Though these rules hampered the dramatists, they 
were implicitly followed. 

Nevertheless, the second French master, Moliere, perhaps because he 
wrote comedies, departed from these rules. He was the King’s valet, and Moliere 
knew both high -and low life. Although he wrote for the court, he 
became the most outspoken commentator on the manners and customs 
of upper-class society in his age. In his satiric comedies are immortalized 
the lady scholars, bores, misanthropes, hypocrites, pr^cieuses, quacks, 
misers, and other typical characters of his circle. 

Racine, the “Euripides of France,” was the finest poet of the three. 

He wrote romantic tragedies in a stately classic style, using Greek and Racine 
Biblical subjects in which the dominant theme was love. His first great 
success was Andromaque (1667), but PhMre (1677) and Athalie are also 
noteworthy. 

In England, the most successful dramatic note was struck in Moliere’s 
manner. Smart, sophisticated, witty, and immoral comedies filled the English 
Restoration theaters and delighted the aristocrats of the days of Charles 
II and Queen Anne. The best of the playwrights were Wycherley (1640- 
1716), who was the most scandalous of the lot, Etherege (about 1635- 
1691), who created in Sir Fopling Flutter a typical “dandy” of the day, 
and Congreve (1670-1729), who was the best of them all. Congreve’s The 
Way of the World is one of the most famous English comedies of man- 
ners. In the later eighteenth century England produced in Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan (1751-1816), author of The School for Scandal and The 
Rivals, a worthy successor to Congreve. 

Goldoni (1707-1793) was the most eminent Italian draiiiatist of his 
time. He wrote comedies, such as La Locandiera, with the social life of Drama in 
Venice as background. Marivaux (1688-1763) and Beaumarchais (1732- 
1799) upheld the high traditions of comedy in France in the eighteenth 
century, the former in his comedies of sentiment, the latter in his unsur- 

^ An acquaintance 'W'ith the work of. Moliere can best be made in his TaHuffe, Learned 
Ladies, Misanthrope, and School for Husbands. 
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passable satires, The Barber of Seville and The Marriage of Figaro. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century occurred the German 
The German “Enlightenment,” or Renaissance, of which the revival of literature was 
"'^mi.mt”Tn manifestation. Each of its three leading literary figures, Friedrich 
literature von Schiller (1759-1805), Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832), and Gott- 
hold Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781), wrote dramas, Lessing’s Nathan the 
Wise is a plea for religious tolerance. Schiller’s best-known works are 
three historical tragedies based on the life of Wallenstein (an Austrian 
general in the Thirty Years’ War), Maria Stuart, and Wilhelm Tell. 
Goethe successfully experimented with classical drama in Iphigenia in 
Tauris (1787). 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, architecture was 
French characterized by: (i) the spread of the Renaissance styles to northern 
aiSurcture Western Europe and (2) the growth of Classical and Oriental influ- 
ences. In France, Italian Renaissance models had a great vogue, but did 
not entirely overshadow the native trends. Chateaux no longer had to 
be built with an eye to protection; beauty could be given freer sway. 
The Louvre, the facade of which was designed by Claude Perrault (1613- 
1688), is one of the finest examples of French Renaissance architecture.’^ 
The most pretentious product of the period, of course, was the magnifi- 
cent group of structures erected at Versailles by Louis XIV; Jules Har- 
douin-Mansart (1645-1708) was the chief architect. 

The prevailing style of art in the seventeenth century was the baroque. 
Tlic baroque The simple lines of the classical style were replaced by broken contours, 
aixhitetuR ornamentation was more freely used. Harmony was less important 
than an attempt to emphasize elements of the structure and to create an 
impression of movement. In these forms the architects and artists of the 
Counter-Reformation tried to express the reviving religious and emotional 
outlook upon life, Rome was the home of the baroque style, a good 
example of which is the Church of Santa Maria della Pace (1655-1657) 
in Rome and Santa Maria della Salute in Venice (1631-1682). 

In England the two major architects of the period, both influenced by 
English Italian Renaissance tastes, were Inigo Jones (1573-1652) and Sir Ghristo- 
mhUcXrc pher Wren (1633-1723). Of the former’s work the most familiar example 
is the Banquet Flail of Whitehall Palace, a building in the Fligh Renais- 
.sance style.“ Wren designed the greatest of England’s modern churches, 
St. Paul’s in London, which is a Renaissance structure with some baroque 
elements.’' Wren was largely re.sponsible for introducing an element of 
genuine beauty into Protestant church architecture. 

Whereas in the Middle Ages the church and castle were the sole archi- 

i.Sec illustration opposite p. 7Sa. ®Sce illustration opposite p. 753. 

“See illustration opposite p, 753. 
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tectural forms, and in the Renaissance, the church and palace were domi- 
nant, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries private houses, mu- 
seums, colleges, and other purely secular and middle-class structures 
received considerable attention. Much of this work attained unrivaled 
beauty. 

Architectural and interior decoration, as well as furnishings, were 
dominated by Oriental and exotic influences, following a style that is 
called rocofo and corresponds to baroque in architecture and painting. 
From the Orient such things as wall paper, porcelain, lacquered work, 
and rare woods were introduced into general use. There was a large 
demand for Chinese designs in furniture and for Chinese mirrors and 
dishes, all of them imitated by European craftsmen. Landscaped gardens, 
now becoming adjuncts to private dwellings, were laid out on Chinese 
and Japanese models, and were strewn with imitation pagodas, Chinese 
temples, and even miniature Oriental bridges. 

In general, homes were built with a view to comfort and beauty. The 
invention of improved and cheaper methods of making window glass 
allowed more light to enter and gave the interior decorator more scope; 
efficient chimneys also helped in this respect. Some of the most popular 
furniture styles of the present day were designed by renowned eighteenth 
century craftsmen, as, for example, Thomas Chippendale (died 1779)} 
George Hepplewhite (died 1786), and Thomas Sheraton (about 1751- 
1806). 

Eighteenth century America felt the influence of the late English 
■Renaissance style, especially the Palladian (or classical) style in domestic 
architecture. Owing to the abundant forests, wood was the predominant 
building material. Houses and churches alike had a dignified, almost 
austere appearance— rectangular, symmetrically balanced, reserved even 
in the use of porticoes and columns. We have come to call this the Colo- 
nial style, but its ancestry is easily traced to European origins. 

Most Renaissance painting had been devoted to religious themes— the 
Madonna, scenes from the life of Christ, martyrs, saints, miracles, and 
the like — but secularization increased as the Renaissance progressed. 

The Spanish school of the seventeenth century expressed two trends: 
the intense mystical .spirit which accompanied the Counter-Reformation 
and was characteristic of Loyola and the Jesuits, and the more worldly 
interests of the upper classes. El Grecb (about 1548-1614), a Greek resi- 
dent in Spain, adapted a special type of composition for the expression 
of religious ideas of a mystical cast, His figures are elongated and un- 
natural and his color is intense, but the effect is always powerful.^ Diego 
Velasquez (1599-1660) was the Titian of Spain, the official painter of 

e Burial of the Count of Organ, opposite p. 752. 
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the court of Philip IV. He painted precise, meticulous, and objective por- 
traits, with a craftsmanship that not even Titian or Rembrandt had 
surpassed. Velasquez was the perfect portraitist, since, as it has been 
well expressed, he “painted without betraying an emotion.” ^ 

The Flemish and Dutch painters of the seventeenth century furnish 
Flemish perhaps the best examples of the completely secular trend which art now 
^'paSung Expressive of the high state of culture achieved by the prosperous 

Low Countries at this time, the Flemish and Dutch masters were less 
intellectual than the Italians. They regarded art more for its own sake 
—the expression of beauty — than as an instrument for conveying ideas. 
This encouraged the development of great technical skill, in which 
Flemish and Dutch painting excelled — notably in color, line, and the use 
of light and shade. The Dutch painters were especially realistic and 
gave much attention to genre, the reproduction of scenes from everyday 
life. More than any other nation, they have left us pictures of their 
homes, courtyards, streets, and their daily activities. Nor were they afraid 
to depict drinking scenes and other examples of joyous living. Another 
example of secularization is to be seen in the growing popularity of 
landscapes and interiors. Landscapes were now painted for their intrinsic 
beauty, and not to provide backgrounds for Madonnas and martyrs. Por- 
trait painting also attained unsurpassed excellence during this period. 
Next to secularization, the most noticeable aspect of artistic evolution 
The baroque in this period was the emergence of the baroque style, comparable to 
the baroque manner in architecture. Indeed, baroque art was in itself 
a manifestation of the humanizing and secularizing process. It repre- 
sented an abandonment of the penchant for symbolic expression in favor 
of a realistic portrayal of human realities. This type of art was calculated 
to make the same deep appeal to the feelings that was present in the 
art of the Middle Ages, with the addition of the superior technique of 
the late Renaissance art, thus making it possible to express emotions more 
competently and to present a greater appeal to the senses. Professor Pre- 
served Smith thus describes the general character of baroque art: 

The result was a union of the transcendental and the natural. . . . the artist 
used the resources of a studied treatment to arouse the strongest possible emo- 
tions In the beholder. Thus was naturally evolved that exaggeration which is a 
marked cliaracteristic of baroque, and which revealed itself in the exuberance 
of ornament, in the emphasis of gesture . . . color and . . . movement. In 
striking composition, in piquant detail . . . they sought to enhance the effect 
of each art of painting, sculpture, and architecture by a harmonious and gran- 
diose combination of them all. Large dimensions, profuse ornament in the 
same style, skillful arrangements of lighting, of spacing, and even of landscape 
1 See Las Mcnims, opposite p. 752. 
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gardening and of town-planning, raised and exaggerated the effect of the 
whole. In color was sought a unifying as well as a pleasing element.'^ 

The artistic talents of the Italians did not fade with the close of the 
High Renaissance. As a matter of fact, many regard Tintoretto “ of the 
late Venetian school as the father of baroque painting. Certainly, the 
three great masters of the Bolognese school, the Caracci brothers of the 
last half of the sixteenth century and their contemporary, Caravaggio 
(1569-1609), represent this trend. Leadership, however, passed to North- 
western Europe, particularly to Flanders and Holland. The pre-eminent 
baroque painter of the Flemish khool was Peter Paul Rubens (1577- Rubens and 
1640), a very prolific artist, with a great gift for both form and color. “ his school 
While he painted many scriptural subjects, he also portrayed many secu- 
lar themes, depicting the female form in a particularly sensuous and 
exciting fashion. His paintings, often very large compositions showing 
great capacity for the arrangement of detail, make a direct and powerful 
appeal to the eye and the senses. Rubens had many pupils and assistants 
and created a veritable school of paiirters. This accounts for the large 
number of works that obviously bear the mark of his influence. 

In great contrast to Rubens are the works of Rembrandt van Rijn 
(1606-1669), the Dutch painter. While Rembrandt painted many scenes Rembrandt 
from the Bible, he took his characters and settings for such pictures from 
daily scenes and living persons. If Rembrandt was less prolific and sen- 
suous than Rubens, his art gives evidence of much more subtlety and 
insight. This is particularly evident in his portraits, the subtle modeling 
of which has never been surpassed.* He was, incidentally, one of the first 
truly great landscape painters. Rembrandt has left us some splendid 
examples of genre painting, but the most notable artist in depicting the 
quiet beauty of Dutch interiors and plain Dutch faces was Jan Vermeer 
(1632-1675).° 

The foremost painter of court life, with all its gaiety and display, was 
a Frenchman, Jean Antoine Watteau (1684-1721), who portrayed the life paimersof 
of the nobility with poetic grace and delicacy." Even more in harmony 
with the aristocratic spirit and very popular with the court were the pro- 
lific Francois Boucher (1703-1770) and his pupil Jean Honore Fragonard 
(1732-1806), who depicted with far more colorful realism than Watteau 
the erotic voluptuousness of the Versailles coterie. By this time Venus 
had supplanted the Virgin as a theme for artists. In the jovial moods — 

^ Prc.scrvccI Smith, A History of Modern Culture, I, Holt, 1930, 571. 

“ See p, 579 - 

See the Descent from the Cross, opposite p. 752. 

'* Sec the Man with the Golden Helmet, opposite p. 752. 

“ See The Letter, opposite p. 752. 

•’ Sec The ’Embarkation for Cythera, opposite p. 753. 
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drinking scenes and the like— embodied in many of the pictures of the 
Dutchman Frans Flals (1580-1666),^ one finds a wide departure from the 
solemnity of the religious themes of, for example, the van Eycks. The 
social life of the English aristocracy and middle class in its characteristic 
phases was portrayed with a strong touch of satire by William Hogarth 
( 1697-1764) He also reveled in scenes of the underworld and portrayed 
the life of the lower classes with unabashed realism. 

In landscape painting the leading Dutch master was Jacob van Ruys- 
dael (1628-1682). He was an extreme realist, reproducing natural scenes 
with a faultless technique and with little tendency towards idealization. 
His chief rival in landscape painting at the time was a Frenchman, 
Claude Lorrain (1600-1682). The latter was influenced by the Italians 
and painted exquisite imaginary landscapes in a conventional style to 
serve as backgrounds for Classical or mythical narratives. In reproducing 
sunlight he had no peer in his day. Another capable French painter of 
imaginative landscapes was Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665), whose Shep- 
herds in Arcady is perhaps best known.” 

Owing to the desire of the rich to fill up their homes with images of 
themselves, portrait painting reached a higher degree of popularity and 
perfection in this period than in any previous age. Next to Rembrandt 
the most famous portraitist was the Flemish master, Anthony van Dyck 
(1599-1641). He combined naturalness, dignity, and refinement to a 
remarkable degree. There is, however, litde vigor or character in his 
pictures, owing in some measure probably to the fact that his subjects 
were chiefly drawn from the nobility and painted in appropriate poses. 
In the seventeenth century the English monarchs and nobles had em- 
ployed foreign painters like Van Dyck to paint their portraits, but in 
the eighteenth century England itself produced two of the ablest portrait 
painters of the era. Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) and Thomas Gains- 
borough (1727-1788).* Neither showed much psychological penetration, 
but they have rarely been surpassed for technical skill. Reynolds idealized 
the English generals, statesmen, and ladies who sat for him. Gainsborough 
excelled him in delicacy of touch and skillful use of color. In France, 
Boucher and Fragonard were extremely popular portrait painters, being 
widely employed by the nobility and court. 

A fundamental transition in the history of music from the older to 
the early modern style took place at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The new music of this period was preponderantly seculai: while 

1 Soe T/m' 0»7, opposite p. 75a, 

2 See T/te CowHtoj’ jD/wtrax JJooOT, opposite p. 753. 

“ Sec also Lmdscape with Two Nymphs, opposite p. 75a. 

^ See The Portrait of Sarah Siddons, opposite p. 753, 
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the older had been preponderantly liturgical. But long before 1600 there 
had existed flourishing schools of secular composition — notably, that of Reasons for 
the troubadours; that of the Florentine School of the thirteenth century; 
that surrounding the court of the Medici; and the groups who worked of music L 
for the court of Henry VIII and of Elizabeth. Foremost among the rea- 
sons tvhy secular music became so widely cultivated hi seventeenth cen- ehrlucenth 
tury Europe are these: (i) cultured men and w'omen found in music 
associated with revamped classical drama precisely what was believed to 
be the classic formula of dramatic declamation; (2) the emergence of 
successful and wealthy merchant classes who supported lavish entertain- 
ments; (3) a system of musical patronage by royalty and nobility was 
well developed by the eighteenth century; and (4) the fact that secular 
music fitted in well with the highly mundane, ornate, and carefree tastes 
of aristocratic society. While it is thus true that most of the important 
music of Western Europe before 1600 had been primarily religious, it 
would be misleading to convey the idea that secular music occupied the 
attention of serious composers for the first time during the seventeenth 
century. There had been important secular compositions before this date. 

In the late sixteenth century, for example, the secular madrigal flourished 
in many parts of Europe, especially in England and Italy. 

A popular musical product of the baroque age was the oratorio, mainly 
sacred choral music, sometimes exploiting secular themes. The oratorio The 
occupied a sort of transitional position between the sacred vocal music 
of the Middle Ages and the preponderantly secular instrumental music 
of the nineteenth century. The oratorio grew up as an attempt to re- 
vive medieval Church plays in a new and more acceptable form. The 
outstanding early modern composer of oratorios was Georg Friedrich 
Handel (1685-1759), a German long resident in England. Best known is 
his Messiah. Handel, though remembered by posterity, and rightly so, 
chiefly for his oratorios, was also, it must be recalled, one of the half- 
dozen most successful composers of opera in his age. 

The earliest notable form of secular music was the opera, which 
appeared in Italy in the early sixteenth century. The most capable early Grand 
composers of operas were the Italians Claudio Monteverde (1568-1643) “1”=™ 
and Alessandro Scarlatti (1659-1725). From their day to our own the 
Italians have been, with notable exceptions, pre-eminent in this field. 

In the eighteenth century ascendancy passed for a time from the Italians 
to the Germans. Here the two great figures were Christoph Willibald 
Gluck (1714-1787) and Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756-1791). So 
sweeping were Gluck’s reforms — he made the drama the central part of Gluck 
the opera and the orchestra an integral acconipaniment to the drama— 
that he is regarded by many as “the father of the modern opera.” Look- 
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ing upon the prevailing Italian operatic tradition as artificial and whim- 
sical, he set out resolutely to give operatic music virility, sincerity, and 
consistency. He was also a master of melody and of dramatic exploitation 
of the chorus.^ Mozart was, perhaps, more of a musical genius than 
Mozart’s Gluck but less of a reformer. He conformed to the Italian models but 
carried operatic music to unparalleled heights by the sheer melodic beauty 
and dramatic color of his great operas, such as Don Giovanni and Figaro. 
While most grand operas were then, and have remained, tragic in theme, 
one famous ballad opera was produced in the eighteenth century. This 
was The Beggar’s Opera, written by John Gay in 1728 as a satire on 
London society of his day. It was surprisingly modern in conception and 
technique and anticipated by two centuries many of the features of the 
modern light opera. The so-called opera bouffe (comic opera) also be- 
came a flourishing institution in the early part of the eighteenth century 
—a manifestation of the extravagant rococo culture of the period. Perhaps 
the most important example was Pergolesi’s La serva padrona. 

The greatest masters of the age were Mozart and Johann Sebastian 
Bach Bach (1685-1750). Bach was an extremely prolific composer, but few of 
his compositions were trivial or unworthy of a master. He possessed 
remarkable power in welding diversified details into a unified whole. 
Though inspired by religious impulses, notably the German Protestant 
chorals, he wrote many secular pieces, excelling in sonatas and concertos. 
Some of his secular compositions, like the Well-Tempered Clavichord, 
the Coffee Cantata, the Capriccio on the Departure of a Well-beloved 
Brother, and some of the dances in his suites, are gay and carefree, and 
neither learned nor sober in their style and content. Bach was a devout 
Protestant, and in him both the secular and religious inheritance of the 
past converged. The oratorio, St. Matthew's Passion, and the B Minor 
Mass are the most famous of his religious works. Bach was pre-eminent in 
all forms of composition except the opera, and he even borrowed certain 
forms, notably the aria, from the latter. He used nearly all the varied 
stylistic craftsmanship of his age and created out of it something quite 
fresh and original. In particular — and this is the heart of his greatness — 
he could weld polyphonic contrapuntal methods (their origins running 
well back into the Middle Ages and their first complete realization 
achieved by the masters of the sixteenth century) with the harmonic style, 
which had been suggested long before 1600 and by the time of Each had 
come to be the primary feature of musical thought. Full appreciation of 
Bach’s genius was not forthcoming until the nineteenth century. 

Mozart’s genius was almost as many-sided as Bach’s, though the spirit 
Mozart of his instrumental works differs considerably from that of Bach. Mo- 

1 Gluck’s most famous operas are Orfeo ed Euridiee and IpJiigSnie en Tauride. 
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zart’s was a gay and vivacious music, endless in its melodic variety and 
in marked contrast to the prevailing solemnity and dignity of Bach’s 
work. Mozart’s fame, apart from the operas, rests upon a few concertos 
and his later symphonies. He was the greatest master of the symphony 
before Beethoven, and many of his symphonic devices were freely bor- 
rowed by the masters of the nineteenth century. 

Along with Bach, Handel, Gluck, and Mozart in this period, one 
must mention Franz Josef Haydn (1732-1809), often called “the father Haydn 
of the symphony and the string quartet,” a title which he deserved as 
a result of his constructive synthesis and amplification of the earlier work 
in Instrumental composition. In addition to further elaboration of the 
sonata, he perfected the graceful rhythm of the minuet. While lacking 
the profundity of Mozart or the grave dignity of Bach, Haydn has been 
equaled by few as the composer of graceful, lively, and cheerful music. 

In England Henry Purcell (1658-1695), best known for his songs and a Purcell 
few chamber pieces, was the outstanding composer of the period, pos- 
sessing technical ability far in advance of most of his contemporaries. 

The improvement in instruments greatly assisted the progress of instru- 
mental music. Flutes, bassoons, clarions, trumpets, trombones, lutes, gui- Musical 
tars, viols, harps, and harpsichords had been in use before now. The 
viols were adapted to violins and violoncellos. The height of violin crafts- 
manship was attained by Antonio Stradivari (1644-1737), whose instru- 
ments today fetch fabulous sums. The pianoforte was transformed into 
the modern piano by Bartolommeo Cristofori in 1710, and the organ was 
perfected by the time of Bach. Among the instruments added to the 
orchestra were horns, oboes, and clarinets. While vocal music predomi- 
nated at the beginning of the Age of Reason and held its own through- 
out, the ascendancy of instrumental music and orchestration was evident 
by the close of the eighteenth century. The advances in mathematics, 
physics, and acoustics promoted interest in the science of music, and many 
efforts were made to formulate the precise mathematical laws of musical 
expression. 

In general, then, the development of literature and the arts during these 
two centuries resulted in an enriching of Western culture, especially of Thcsecular- 
those elements in it which had popular appeal and utility. The tendency “ 
throughout, despite the Romanticist revolt with which the eighteenth tiono'fthc 
century closed, was in the direction of greater secularization, urbanity, 
and freedom of expression. 
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XI. MODERN CIVILIZATION 

Between 1350 and 1650 the civilization o£ Western Europe underwent 
The ele- a profound transformation, in the course of which the medieval pattern 
'modem social and cultural forms disappeared. This period of transition — 
civilization essentially that of the European Renaissance and the Commercial Revo- 
lution — did not witness, however, the creation of a new pattern. Rather, 
there came into play new forces — secularism, humanism, nationalism, 
capitalism, and science were the most important — and novel social group- 
ings and institutions, of which the middle class and the national state 
were outstanding. In the period we have called the Age of Reason — the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — these new forces, groupings, and 
institutions combined to form a new pattern of civilization, which we 
call modem. The new pattern was secular, nationalistic, and increasingly 
bourgeois, with an objective or critical outlook upon the problems of life. 
While modern civilization was in the process of formation, its economic 
Thetransi- and social bases were altered by the Industrial Revolution, which began 
'tempuiary ^bout 1750, and the French Revolution of 1789 (with its subsidiary move- 
civilization mcnts) which created a new society and laid the basis for a new political 
order. The changes which these two movements produced were so far- 
reaching that we are compelled to regard them as a transition from one 
form of civilization to another. Indeed, a new pattern of civilization 
came into being in Western lands, which we call, contemporary. It is 
still in the process of growth. The balance of this book will deal with : , 
(i) the revolutions of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, (2) 
the development of contemporary civilization to the opening of the 
World War, and (3) the form which contemporary civilization has 
taken in the last generations. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


I. THE NATURE OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

T he history of civilization contains two periods of fundamental 
social change : the Neolithic Revolution of the end of the preliterary 
epoch and the Industrial Revolution of the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries.^ In the first of these, the introduction of agriculture, The two 
the domestication of animals, the establishment of settled village life, futlonsTn" 
and the resultant accumulation of an economic surplus, brought to an 
end the period of Hunting civilization in the more advanced regions tion 
of the world and introduced the age of agricultural civilization. True 
social classes came into existence, irrigation was devised, commerce de- 
veloped, and soon the more favored villages grew into cities. From then 
until the end of the eighteenth century, civilization remained predomi- 
nantly agricultural, despite the considerable development of commerce 
during favorable periods. 

In the last half of the eighteenth century, a series of momentous inno- 
vations transformed Western civilization from an agricultural to a pri- The general 
marily industrial basis. A new social class — the industrial proletariat (the 
urban working class) — took form, and the middle class rose to domi- Revolution 
nance. The industrial city, expanding under favorable conditions into the 
industrial metropolis, came into being. The whole material basis of 

1 See pp. 31-35. 
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civilization was transformed, and society and culture were profoundly 
modified. 

Because, the Industrial Revolution coincided with the French Revo- 
lution, the results of each were intensified, so that the period from the 
late eighteenth century until about 1870 was an age of profound change 
in all aspects of Western civilization. 

For the purposes of our discussion, the Industrial Revolution may be 
regarded as comprising a series of changes in the means and methods 
of industrial production, transportation, and communication, together 
with a revolution in the importance of industry, the large-scale applica- 
tion of capitalism to industry, and the establishment of a new principle 
of general economic activity based directly on the capitalist outlook. The 
Industrial Revolution got under way in England about 1750; its first 
phase was completed by about 1850. Since then, industry has continued 
to develop along the lines laid down during the preceding period, so 
that we may say that the Industrial Revolution is still in process of 
growth. In this chapter, however, we shall confine ourselves to what may 
be called the “First Industrial Revolution,” leaving for later consideration 
the developments since the middle of the nineteenth century.^ 

The Industrial Revolution originated in England, for reasons that we 
shall make clear shortly, and spread to other European countries only 
after it had been reasonably well established in its first home. Its period 
of diffusion was the nineteenth century, by the end of which the majority 
of the Western countries, and even some in the Orient, had either begun 
the process of industrialization or carried it on to a considerable extent. 

II. THE EUROPEAN BACKGROUND 

Like so many of the major movements by means of which modern 
civilization was transformed, the Industrial Revolution was the culmina- 
tion of forces that had been inaugurated centuries earlier. Furthermore, 
these forces were European, or Western, rather than English, despite the 
fact that the Industrial Revolution was essentially an English movement 
during its first and most critical period. 

In general, those developments which contributed directly to the In- 
dustrial Revolution vvere: (i) the growth of scientific knowledge; (2) 
advances in technology; (3) the accumulation of capital; (4) the putting- 
out system (the first experiment in the application of capitalist principles 
to industry) ; and (5) the rising standard of living. 

The growth of science was essential to the great inventions of the 
Industrial Revolution, for they were major departures from the old rule- 

1 See pp. 956-961. 
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of-thumb technology. The atmospheric engine of Thomas Newcomen 
(1705),^ for example, represented not only the technical skill of its inven- (l) 
tor and those who had preceded him in the same field; it was fully as 
much a product of the scientific work of Torricelli, Pascal, and von 
Guericke on air pressure, and the discovery by Boyle and Mariotte of 
the laws of gases. In the same way, the economically efficient steam en- 
gine of James Watt (1769) was made possible by Joseph Black’s dis- 
covery of latent heat. In brief, the Industrial Revolution marked the 
beginning of that close association between science and technology which 
has characterized industry from the late eighteenth century until the 
present. As a result of steps taken then, technology became so dependent 
upon science that today we speak of it as “scientific technology” — un- 
doubtedly the greatest instrument yet devised for man’s conquest of the 
material world. 

Technology itself, as we have indicated, made considerable progress 
during the six or seven centuries preceding the Industrial Revolution. (2) 
The invention of clocks and watches, water mills and windmills, gears, dew^op 

pulleys, and chains, and devices for boring cannon— to mention only the mcnt of 

most important— ’Comprised major steps in the progress of technology. 

Moreover, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century the idea of inven- 
tion was slowly popularized by the publication of engineering sketch- Engineering 
books describing novel types of machinery for various uses. An out- books' 
standing example of such works was Le diverse et artificiose machine 
of Agostino Ramelli (Paris, 1588), describing about two hundred ways 
of raising water, grinding corn, lifting heavy blocks, and the like. During 
the seventeenth century, the engineering projectors (would-be inventors Projectors 
whose skill and knowledge were insufficient to make their inventions 
work) brought the idea of invention even more closely to the public 
mind, and prepared it for the acceptance of the genuine inventions of 
the eighteenth century. 

In the third place, the Commercial Revolution had produced a large 
amount of working capital, far more than could be profitably employed ( 3 ) 
in commerce and agriculture. Consequently, when inventors of new in- 
dustrial methods and machines appeared, they readily found backers to 
supply them with the necessary funds, and thus the new devices were 
quickly placed on a paying basis. 

In this respect, the European development of the putting-out system 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries suggested a satisfactory U) 
method for the organization of the new industries. The putting-out sys- putting-out 
tern indicated how capitalist principles could be profitably applied to system 


See p. 790. 
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industry, and thus facilitated the growth of the factory system that sup- 
planted it. 

Finally, the gradual elevation of the European standard of living dur- 
( 5 ) ing the Commercial Revolution created a larger market for the goods 

^d^mrnd produced by the new machinery. Without diis enlarged market, the 

for goods Industrial Revolution could not have developed. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to repeat that the five developments just 
described were common to Western society. To be sure, certain regions, 
such as Italy and the Low Countries, contributed more than their share 
to some of them, but regarded as a whole they represented changes in 
Western society rather than in the history of any given nation. The 
Industrial Revolution, even though it originated in England, grew out 
of conditions prevalent throughout Europe. 

nr. THE ORIGINS IN ENGLAND 

The Industrial Revolution got under way in England during the third 
Reasons for quarter of the eighteenth century. It originated there, rather than in 
origin of'the France, or Italy, for reasons which may be classified as (i) 

Industrial natural, (2) historical, and (3) immediate. 

devolution England, being an island, was relatively unaffected 

Natural by the devastations of the European wars of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
causes eighteenth centuries. When English armies fought, they fought on 
foreign soil, and the English cities and countryside were spared such 
experiences as the devastation of the Germanics in the Thirty Years’ 
War and of eastern France in the Wars of Louis XIV. England was 
also well supplied with, water power, coal, and iron, the last two of 
which were es.sential to the new industries. Finally, by strengthening 
threads against breakage, the dampness of the English climate favored 
the textile industry, to which the machines of the Industrial Revolution 
were first applied. 

Under the classification “historical causes," possibly the most important 
Historical single item was the extent to which England profited from the Commer- 
causcs Revolution. As the successful contender in the contest for commer- 
cial pre-eminence and colonial empire, England by the middle of the 
eighteenth century controlled more of the new sources of wealth than 
any Continental country. Furthermore, by developing true colonies (modi- 
fied forms of English society overseas) rather than trading posts or 
plantations, England possessed ever increasing colonial markets, the 
demands of which her industries were called upon to supply. By these 
means the English by the eighteenth century had accumulated far more 
surplus capital than any other European people, and this capital was 
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available for promising enterprises. In the second place, England was 
almost a century ahead of the most advanced European countries (except 
Holland) in the development of stable government. By the eighteenth 
century the English constitution acknowledged the principles of repre- 
sentative government and civil liberty, by means of which the middle 
class enjoyed a large degree of influence in domestic affairs and foreign 
policy. Even the aristocracy was interested in commercial progress, and 
from time to time it gave the mercantile classes valuable support. Increas- 
ing religious tolerance attracted skilled workers from foreign countries, 
such as the French Huguenots, at a time when intolerance in other lands 
made it impossible for them to remain there. England also possessed 
internal free trade, a most important factor in the development of Eng- 
lish industry. Further, English science had progressed along practical 
lines during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Lastly, the guild 
system had collapsed and the putting-out system was well established in 
the woolen industry by the eighteenth century. The combination of all 
these factors was found in England alone, and favored the large-scale 
introduction of a new type of industrial production. 

The immediate causes of the Industrial Revolution were: (i) the 
exhaustion of the surface coal supply, forcing the miners to go deeper immediate 
into the earth, where satisfactory pumps operated by artificial power 
were absolutely necessary for drainage purposes; (2) the increasing use 
of cotton; and (3) the availability, thanks to the enclosure movement of 
the Agricultural Revolution,^ of a large supply of cheap unskilled labor. 


IV. THE BASIC TECHNOLOGICAL INVENTIONS 


The primary technological innovations developed in three stages: (i) 
machinery first became of primary importance in the cotton industry; Stages in 
(2) the basic changes in iron and steel production made possible the n’jjjjgi’jj'j 
development of the new industries as a whole; and (3) the invention develop- 
of the steam engine supplied the prime mover for which inventors had 
been searching for centuries. 

Possibly the most important aspect of these technical developments was 
the introduction of machinery itself. While the Ancient and medieval The nature 
peoples had possessed machines, such as the potter’s wheel, the water 
mill for grinding corn, and the, Roman ballista, their industry rested 
primarily on manual labor and hand tools. Furthermore, the so-called 
“machines” of the Ancient and medieval periods did not possess all the 
characteristics of the true machine, which are: (i) complexity; (2) regu- 
lation by controls that are part of it; (3) limitations and regularity in 
^ See pp. 806-807. 
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action; and (4) relative independence of the operator (in its full develop, 
ment, the machine is automatic). The true machine as a basic element 
of industrial activity was a product of the Industrial Revolution. Further- 
more, as the new industries expanded, machines played an ever greater 
part in them. 


Growth of 
the cotton 
industry 


Kay’s flying 
shuttle 


Hargreaves’ 

spinning 


I. Textile Machinery 

The first English industry to be placed on a thoroughly mechanical 
basis was the manufacture of cotton goods. This industry, introduced 
during the sixteenth century, had grown slowly until the eighteenth 
century, when the demands for textile products increased greatly, due 
for the most part to the export of large quantities of cotton goods to 
the East. One reason for the rapid mechanization of the cotton industry 
was its freedom from guild influence. Because it developed late, the guilds 
were unable to take over its organization, and therefore it was not bound 
by their restrictions. Furthermore, in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries capitalist principles of organization were applied to 
the cotton industry. 

At the opening of the eighteenth century, cotton was still prepared for 
spinning by the tedious process of removing the seeds and tearing, sort- 
ing, and picking the fiber by hand. The fiber was spun on the crude 
.spinning wheel, which was invented in the late thirteenth century and 
was only a slight improvement over the hand spindle of antiquity. Cloth 
was woven on the hand loom which dated from Neolithic times. Weav- 
ing under these conditions was a tedious and unsatisfactory process, 
requiring considerable hand labor. After the cloth was woven, it was 
finished and dyed by another set of workers. Only in the dyeing process 
had any important advances been made since the Middle Ages, and they 
were due primarily to the introduction of vegetable dyes from overseas. 
In general, the textile industry of the early eighteenth century was not 
much different from what it had been thousands of years earlier. 

The first great change in textile production was the invention of the 
flying shuttle by John Kay, a Lancashire weaver, in 1733. Its use vastly 
increased the amount of cloth a single weaver could produce, and also 
enabled him to weave wider cloth than before. When it was introduced, 
the weavers called for more yarn than the old methods of spinning 
could give, thus making improvements in that phase of the industry 
imperative. 

For a generation inventors sought a satisfactory solution of the spin- 
ning problem. John Wyatt and Lewis Paul, who were experimenting 
with a new spinning machine when Kay brought out his flying shuttle, 
indicated the nature of the final solution, even though they were unable 
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to achieve it themselves. The first fairly successful automatic spinning 
machine was the spinning jenny, invented by James Hargreaves, a Lanca- 
shire weaver and carpenter, about 1764. His device had eight spindles, 
all turned by a single wheel, and increased a spinner’s capacity eightfold. 

Before his death in 1778, Hargreaves had multiplied the spindles on his 
jenny to eighty. His machine was light and ran easily, but it had one 
serious defect: the yarn it spun was so coarse and loose that it was neces- 
sary to strengthen it by mixing flax with the cotton. 

The next step in the evolution of mechanical spinning was the water 
frame, put into use about 1769 by Richard Arkwright. He was not the Arkwright’s 
inventor of this device, but pirated it from the work of several other 
men, financed it, and made it a practical success. The water frame had 
two sets of rolls, one moving more slowly than the other, thus stretching 
and strengthening the fiber before it was spun into yarn. In this way 
a hard, strong yarn could be produced from cotton alone, but it was 
still coarse. The name “water frame” came from the water power with 
which the machine was run, it being too heavy to turn by hand, 

The spinning problem was finally solved by the spinning mule of 
Samuel Crompton — a light and efficient machine that spun fine, hard, Crompton’s 
and smooth yarn. Crompton finished his first machine in 1779. It com- 
bined the superior features of the .spinning jenny and the water frame 
(hence the term “mule,” indicating a hybrid origin). Crompton’s mule 
was easier to operate than the water frame and at the same time supplied 
the type of yarn that was in demand. With certain subsequent modifica- 
tions it has remained one of the most widely U5ed of mechanical spin- 
ning machines until this day. 

By 1780 the innovations of Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Crompton had 
revolutionized the spinning industry, and once more the spinners were Effect of 
far ahead of the weavers in the amount of work they could turn out. 

None of the early inventors was adequately rewarded for his work, machinery 
Arkwright alone acquired a considerable fortune, but that came from 
his work as a leading promoter of the new cotton industry and not from Rewards of 
his inventions. He was one of the most important of the early capitalists 
who established the factory system on the foundations of the new 
mechanical inventions. Those who really supplied the mechanical genius 
got little or nothing for their services. 

To bring weaving to the level of efficiency attained by spinning, a 
practical mechanical loom, whose operations would be mainly auto- The power 
matic, was needed. Edmund Cartwright, a mathematically inclined 
clergyman of Kent, devised a power loom in 1785 which was clumsy and 
left the warp insufficiently dressed, but which indicated the general prin- 
ciples upon which a successful machine might be built. The defects in 
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Gaitwright’s loom were eliminated in the early nineteenth century by 
John Horrocks, whose machine was not successfully marketed until about 
1822. 

This date — the early 1820’s — is important in the history of the textile 
Triumph o£ industry, for it marks the definite supplanting of the old hand weavers 
matymery mechanical processes. Improvements in the mechanical loom, 

of course, continued to appear, the most notable being the Kenworthy 
and Bullough loom, brought out in 1841. The successful development of 
power-driven weaving devices put the weavers on a parity with the spin- 
ners and placed the. manufacture of textiles on a successful mechanical 
basis. Typical of the improvements in the textile industry was the inven- 
tion in the late eighteenth century of a method of printing calico, a cotton 
print sold largely in the warmer climates, by means of designs cut on 
the surface of a revolving cylinder. This not only stimulated the cotton 
industry, but also furnished the suggestion for the later rotary printing 
press. 

The new spinning and weaving machinery could not have been so 
Whitney’s widely exploited without the invention of the cotton gin, introduced by 
cotton gin gp \vhitney, an American, in 1792. Hitherto the cotton seed had been 
separated from the fiber by hand, a very slow and expensive process. 
Whitney’s machine was a spike-studded cylinder that rotated through a 
bed piece with spikes set in rows meshing with those on the cylinder. 
By feeding cotton into the box containing the cylinder, it was possible to 
separate the seeds mechanically and produce a relatively cheap fiber. 
The cotton seeds were thrown away, for it was not until a century later 
that their commercial value was discovered. 

The cotton gin worked a revolution, not only in the manufacture of 
Increased cotton goods, blit also ill cottoD growiiig. In 1791 the United States ex- 
ported buti 200,000 pounds of cotton. In 1800 it shipped 2,000,000 pounds, 
the United and the volume grew amazingly thereafter. By i86o the average annual 
States (-xport had risen to 1,383,000^00 pounds. It was this great demand which 
led the South to specialize in cotton and extend Negro slavery. 

The effect of the textile inventions upon Great Britain’s cotton industry 
Increased is illustrated by the fact that its annual cotton exports rose from /^^ooo 
"^”^01 cotton 1800 (an increase of more than 100,000 per cent) 

goods in and to X,’ 17,200,000 in 1831 (an increase over 1800 of 218 per cent). By 
I'.iigiand England was producing 63 per cent of the world’s cotton cloth. 

Follmving the mechanization of the cotton industry, steps were taken 
Howe’s to introduce machinery into the manufacture of clothing. Here the pri- 
nSi^e invention was the work of another American,, Elias Howe. In 

1S46, after some years of experimentation, Howe produced the first work- 
able sewing machine. Its principles not only provided the basis of the 
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modern clothing industry, but also of the modern boot and shoe industry. 

Although we have concentrated our attention upon the cotton industry, 
in which the first machines were introduced, we must indicate in passing The spread 
that the other English industries soon followed cotton’s lead. By the end 
of the eighteenth century, mechanization was the slogan in most British 
industries. 

2. The Production of Iron, and Steel 
The textile machinery and the steam engine, , which was improved to 
supply the power for this machinery, required a far greater supply of New 
iron and steel than before, and also made it neces.sary that these metals 
should be produced more cheaply. and steel 

At the opening of the eighteenth century, the methods of making iron 
and steel were still relatively primitive. The ore was smelted chiefly with Early iron- 
charcoal. The furnaces were too small and the air-blast machinery too 
crude to make large castings or even to produce small ones cheaply and 
in large quantities. Furthermore, the wood supply from which charcoal 
was made was rapidly shrinking, even though the output of iron was 
small. 

The first notable success in introducing coal as a fuel for smelting 
iron is associated with the name of Dud Dudley, a Worcestershire iron- Dudley and 
master of the early seventeenth century. While his ideas were sound, 
his methods were so crude as to render his efforts futile, and coal did smelting 
not become the fuel of the iron industry until 1709, when Abraham 
Darby, an ironmaster of western England, first used coke (coal from 
which the impurities have been burned out in a closed furnace) in the 
smelting of iron. This he found to be far more successful for his pur- 
poses than coal. Coke burns much more rapidly and produces more heat 
under a blast than coal, and its flame possesses fewer impurities to mix 
with the molten iron and lower its quality. 

Another important contribution to ironmaking came in 1761, when 
John Smeaton devised an air-blast produced by a fan run by a water .Smeatou’s 
wheel. This was a great improvement over the old type of blast furnace 
(which dated from the fourteenth century) and more than tripled pro- 
duction. Smeaton’s device was further improved by substituting a Boul- 
ton & Watt steam engine for the vvater wheel that turned the fan. 

Since, cast iron was too brittle for use in the new machinery, Peter 
Onions and Elenry Cort independendy invented in 1783-1784 a process Onion.sand 
for producing malleable or pure iron cheaply and in large quantities. 

Their furnaces were arranged so as to keep the pig iron (obtained by proas-'i 
smelting iron ore) out of contact with the fuel, thus preventing it from 
r See pp. 789-792, 
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aljsorbing the gases and other impurities from the burning coke. This 
was effected by playing a hot flame over the molten iron, which was 
stirred vigorously, so that the impurities not absorbed by the furnace 
lining were burned out. The resulting product was a tough metal known 
as wrought iron. From the stirring, or “puddling,” of the molten iron, 
this became known as the puddling process. 

Cort, working with a man named Purnell, developed the rolling mill 
for eliminating impurities from molten iron and for cutting and shaping 
iron products. The old method of hammering by hand, which made even 
sheet iron expensive, could never have produced the boiler plate, iron 
bars, and the like, which the new machinery demanded. The principle 
of the rolling mill is to run the hot iron (or steel) through a series of 
notched and grooved rollers that give it the desired shape. This invention 
was a major step in the evolution of the modern metal industries. 

The iron industry was adapted to the new inventions by John Wilkin- 
son (1728-1808), greatest of the early ironmasters. Fie introduced the 
factory system and was the first to devise sufficiently precise methods to 
make the extensive manufacture of iron machinery practicable. Without 
his method of manufacturing cylinders. Watt’s steam engine would not 
have been efficient. Next to Wilkinson, probably the leading early iron- 
master was John Roebuck, who built the great Carron Iron Works in 
Scotland in 1760. Fie financed Watt’s early experiments with the steam 
engine, but his ambitions and versatility proved his undoing, and he 
ultimately went into bankruptcy. 

Iron production was greatly aided by improvements in coal mining. 
The most important of these was the introduction of the Boulton & Watt 
steam engine to operate the pumps which drained the mines and with- 
out which mining could not very well have continued. Sir Humphry 
Davy’s invention of the safety lamp (an enclosed lamp which prevented 
the flame from coming into contact with the surrounding air) in 1815 
greatly decreased the frequency of the deadly gas explosions set off by 
open torches or candles. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, steel was still made by 
the slow, crude, and expensive process of baking the impurities out of 
molten iron in sandboxes. Since those parts of the new machinery that 
were subjected to the greatest wear and strain required steel, many at- 
tempts were made to find a process that was both effective and cheap. 
The first success was attained by a Kentucky blacksmith, William Kelly, 
who began his experiments about 1846. Kelly’s process, which was almost 
identical with dtat developed by the Englishman, Sir Henry Bessemer, 
a decade later, consisted of introducing a jet of cold air into the molten 
iron. This air, instead of cooling the molten mass, generated an even 
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greater heat, because the oxygen it contained stimulated combustion, and 
thus the impurities were burned out. 

While Kelly was doubtless the pioneer in modern steehmaking, his 
methods were not given wide publicity and had little influence. It was 
Bessemer who revolutionized the steel industry. Having already made a 
fortune from earlier inventions, he attempted in the 1840’s to improve 
Cort’s method of manufacturing malleable iron. By a series of steps he 
arrived at the famous “Bessemer process” in 1859. The steel which he 
produced was pure (malleable) iron with the right admixture of carbon 
and other substances. 

Since Bessemer’s time, new processes (the open-hearth, Thomas-Gil- 
christ, Krupp, and others) of steel manufacturing, each with special ad- 
vantages, have been devised. As a result, steel has taken the place of 
iron in modern industry. 

Fully as influential as the invention of new methods for producing 
iron and steel was the substitution of metal for wood in the manufacture 
of machinery. Until about 1750, mills, gears, pumps, and all other forms 
of machine equipment were made entirely of wood, but thereafter iron 
began to supplant the less satisfactory material. One of the leaders in 
making this possible was Henry Maudslay (1771-1831), whose greatest 
invention was the slide rest for the lathe (1794). The production of pre- 
cision instruments also made great progress in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, 

3. The Steam Engine 

The introduction of textile machinery and the improvements in the 
iron industry were overshadowed by the invention of the economically 
efficient steam engine at the end of the eighteenth century. This, the 
first great source of artificial power, provided industry with a means for 
lessening its dependence upon water and wind and supplied a motive force 
far beyond the wildest dreams of even the engineering sketchbook writers 
and projectors. Until the coming of the electric motor and the internal 
combustion engine in the late nineteenth century, the steam engine was 
the basis of the industry, transportation, and communication which the 
Industrial Revolution brought into existence. 

More than any other account with which we are acquainted, the history 
of the invention of the steam engine disproves the heroic theory of 
invention, which attributes the great technological advances in each 
instance to the genius of a single individual. Experimentation with the 
propellent power of steam apparently began in the early first century 
E.c. with the Hellenistic technician, Hero of Alexandria, by whom, how- 
ever, it was not put to practical use. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries, scientists and projectors in Italy, France, Germany, and Eng- 
land demonstrated; (i) the enormous expansive power of steam, (2) the 
existence of atmospheric pressure, and (3) several possible means by 
which these two phenomena might be combined to raise water. 

Following the uncompleted work of Edward Somerset, second Marquis 
of Worcester (1601-1667), the most important contribution to the develop- 
ment of the steam engine was made by Denis Papin (1647-1712). Papin, 
a Frenchman who did his best work in London and Marburg, intro- 
duced the cylindcr-and-piston device for utilizing the condensation of 
steam. The cylinder, open to the air at the upper end, contained a piston 
which was forced upwards by the introduction of steam beneath its 
head. After having raised the piston as far as it would go in the cylinder, 
the steam was condensed by dousing the cylinder with cold water. As 
the steam condensed, the partial vacuum created within the cylinder per- 
mitted atmospheric pressure to force the piston downwards. The down 
stroke (which was the power stroke) was thus produced by the pressure . 
of the atmosphere rather than by steam. Papin’s engine, developed about 
1690, was the first of the atmospheric engines which held the field until 
Watt’s improvements of the late eighteenth century. Its chief defect was 
the use of the cylinder as a boiler, making it- necessary to build a new 
fire after each application of water for condensing the steam. Papin also 
invented the lever safety valve, to protect his engine from destruction 
by explosion. 

Thomas Savery, a captain in the English army, made the next im- 
portant step in 1698. His improvements were (i) a separate boiler, in 
which steam could be generated continuously, and (2) high-pressure 
steam to force the water sucked up by condensation to a higher level. 
He did not make use of a piston, but raised water by suction created 
by the condensation of the steam in the pump chamber. In effect, his 
device was not a steam engine but a steam pump. Its greatest defect was 
a tendency to explode, due to the use of high-pressure steam. 

In 1705 Thomas Newcomen, an English blacksmith and locksmith, 
constructed the first practicable atmospheric engine, in which he employed 
Papin’s piston and Savery’s separate boiler. Tie soon added an automatic 
device for controlling the valves which admitted the steam and the jet 
of water which condensed it in the cylinder. By means of a walking or 
horizontal bearh, the piston of the Newcomen engine was connected with 
another piston in a water pump. This “fire engine,” as it was called, 
was very wasteful of fuel, but was widely used in English mines until 
the end of the eighteenth century. Furthermore, it provided the basis for 
Watt’s experiments, out of which finally came the true steam engine. 

James Watt (1736-1819), a Scotch instrument maker employed at the 
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University of Glasgow, set out in 1763 to repair a demonstration model 
of the Newcomen engine owned by the University. Bringing to the Watt’s 
problem his own technical skill and also Professor Joseph Black’s recent 
discovery of latent heat,^ he quickly discovered that the Newcomen 
engine wasted fuel chiefly because of the repeated heating and cooling 
of the cylinder. In attempting to eliminate this defect. Watt hit upon 
the expedient of a separate condensing chamber, which enabled the 
cylinder to be kept at a uniformly high temperature. Watt then closed 
both ends of the cylinder and used the expansive power of steam to 
move the piston on both the up and down stroke, instead of relying 
upon atmospheric pressure to produce the latter. Thus the first true steam 
engine was created. Watt’s engine was three to four times as efficient as 
Nev^comen’s, that is, it used from 65 to 75 per cent less coal in order to 
produce the same amount of power. In order to measure the saving (on 
the basis of which the prices of his first engines were determined), Watt 
invented the unit called “horse power,” which is still used. 

Backed by John Roebuck, the great Scotch ironmaster," Watt took out 
a patent in 1769, but found it impossible to produce a satisfactory machine. Watt’s 
There were no lathes for accurately turning the parts, casting was still 
a crude process, and the mechanics of the time were so inexperienced 
as to make doubtful the eventual commercial production of so large and 
complicated a device. Fortunately for Watt, after Roebuck’s bankruptcy 
a new backer appeared in Matthew Boulton, the great Birmingham 
manufacturer. In 1775, Watt moved to Boulton’s Soho Works, where 
Boulton had gadrered the finest technicians in England. John Wilkinson ® 
supplied the first accurately bored cylinders, without which Watt’s engine 
would have been almost as inefficient as Newcomen’s. Boulton contrib- 
uted his genius for organization of the manufactory and for the pro- 
motion of the new power producer. 

By 1785 the Boulton & Watt engines had been in use in collieries and 
mills for a decade, and were being introduced into factories. Watt had The Boulton 
provided a mechanism for converting the up-and-down motion of the 
piston into circular motion for driving machinery, and had also invented 
the automatic governor, by means of which the flow of steam into the 
cylinder was controlled in order to adjust it to the pull of the machinery. 

Other improvements increased the economy of tlie engine’s operation. 

Watt’s work converted the atmospheric engine into a genuine steam 
engine, ready to turn the wheels of factories and to be applied to trans- The iak'of 
portation on land and sea. Of even greater importance, however, was 
the j'ole of Boulton. This great capitalist organizer, who achieved Euro- 

^ Seep. 733. ..® Seep. 788. 

“ See p. 788. . . ■ 
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pean fame as a manufacturer of many kinds of goods, took the steam 
engine when it was still imperfect and guided it to the stage where it 
was ready for marketing. At that point, he provided the funds and 
organizing skill to make its marketing a success. The introduction of 
the economically efficient steam engine as the great prime mover in 
industry was due as much to Boulton’s administrative and promotional 
abilities as to Watt’s genius as an inventor. 

The leading improvements in the steam engine since Watt’s time have 
Subsequent consisted of more complicated condensing chambers, devices for re-using 
creation of multiple-cylinder engines. The tendency has 
been to use higher pressures, so that the steam might be employed again 
and again. The steam turbine, introduced about 1885, was the first major 
deviation from Watt’s principles. 

The importance of Watt’s engine to the development of the Industrial 
The Age Revolution can scarcely be overemphasized. The period from 1785 until 
about igoo was above all the Age of Steam. The development of the 
factory and of new means of transportation, upon both of which the 
Industrial Revolution depended, was possible only because a new source 
of power became available. Just as the Second Industrial Revolution of 
the later nineteenth and twentieth centuries depended on the introduc- 
tion of the electric motor and the internal combustion engine, the First 
Industrial Revolution, by which Western society was placed upon an 
industrial basis, was based upon Watt’s improvements of Newcomen’s 
atmospheric engine, 

V. THE GROWTH OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM 

The basic technological inventions which we have just described be- 
came effective in industry largely through the development of the factory 
system. Successor to the putting-out system, the factory system became 
the characteristic form of modern industrial organization. Through its 
successful organization of the means of production, it was fully as 
important as machinery and the steam engine in producing the remark- 
able transformation of the industrial process which brought into existence 
a new type of society in the West. 

The factory system, to which so many definitions have been applied, 
may be regarded as the organization of labor and executives in machine- 
equipped plants operated by artificial power. Under it, centralization of 
control and the division of labor are carried to extreme limits, and the 
dissociation of labor from capital is almost complete. Labor is thoroughly 
disciplined by the pattern of the production process, and by the compul- 
sion of the owners of the plant. The factory .system facilitates the pro- 
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duction of goods in large quantities, for sale in world markets. Under 
its regimen, business enterprise becomes depersonalized and labor is 
reduced to the status of a commodity, bought and sold in a competitive 
market. 

The factory system appeared because of the deficiencies of earlier forms 
of industrial organization and also because of its own advantages. The 
putting-out system (first form of the application of capital to industrial 
enterprise) was not adaptable to the use of machinery. As we have al- 
ready indicated,^ it showed signs of transition to the factory system even 
before the introduction of the steam engine. 

The Commercial Revolution, by widening the market, enlarged the 
potential sale of manufactured products and made the advantages of 
large-scale production obvious. Even under the putting-out system, in- 
dustry began to be drawn into the towns. In the late eighteenth century, 
both large-scale production and the urbanization of industry were given 
irresistible impetus by the introduction of power-driven machines. Indus- 
try then became concentrated in regions where water power, iron, and 
coal were available, and concentration was accompanied by the rise of 
the industrial city. With the introduction of machinery, manufacturing 
processes could be divided into many routine operations. Since machines 
were too expensive for the workmen to own and performed individually 
only one or two operations in the manufacture of the finished product, 
the factory rapidly displaced the merchant-capitalist organization. Hand 
workers were driven out of business by the low production costs of 
machine-made goods, and were compelled to take employment in the 
factories or to seek other occupations. The new system proved to be 
vastly more efficient than the old, and its general acceptance was there- 
fore inevitable. 

The rise of factories utilizing artificial power dates mainly from the 
successful marketing of Boulton & Watt engines after 1785, but not until 
after 1815, however, was the new system adopted on a wide scale. The 
first steam textile factory was opened in 1785. The most important figures 
in the organization of the factory system in the textile industry were Sir 
Richard Arkwright, Samuel Oldknow, Robert Peel, and Robert Owen. 
John Wilkinson was the first ironmaster to introduce it into the metal 
industry. 

Outstanding among the characteristics of the factory system was the 
way in which it placed the workers completely under the control of the 
factory owners and their representatives. Such control (and the discipline 
by which it was enforced) was necessary in order to maintain a smoodr 

1 See pp. 664-666. 
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and regular floM^ of materials through the production process. Informal 
supervision, based upon personal contacts, had sufficed in the small guild 
establishments, but in the factories, where hundreds of workers were 
assembled, it was necessary for employers to make definite rules defining 
the hours of labor, the assignment of individual tasks, the attitude of the 
employee, details of conduct while working, and even the manner of 
entering and leaving the plant. Fines were imposed for infractions of 
the rules, and repeated offenses led to dismissal. 

The first adequate code of factory discipline was drawn up by Sir 
Arkwright’s Richard Arkwright, and upon it his success in business depended to a 
factory code considerable degree. Arkwright’s factories were so successful and his code 
seemed so adequate that it was widely adopted in England and later on 
the Continent. It became the parent of the more fully developed factory 
regulations of the nineteenth century. 

The result of such strict and minute regulation was the mechanization 
Disregard of the Workers. Only in recent years have attempts been made to dis- 
wfSters deleterious such restraints upon a worker’s freedom are to 

his physical well-beitrg. During the First Industrial Revolution, little or 
no attention was paid to this aspect of factory life. The worker was 
regarded as a source of energy, and nothing else. 

The machine technique, by reducing the active participation of the 
The effects worker in the productive process, tended to mechanize him and thereby 
daliSn within certain limits, more efficient. By performing a 

single routine operation, the worker became abnormally efficient at. his 
own special tas\. Adam Smith at the beginning of the Industrial Revo- 
lution pointed out the advantages of the subdivision of the industrial 
processes and the specialization of labor, but he could not foresee the 
elaborate application of his ideas in the modern factory, nor its stupefy- 
ing effect upon human beings through the mass production and speed-up 
processes. 

The factory system, in forcing a new type of discipline upon industrial 
Social effects workers, uprooted the intellectual perspective and social attachments that 
tory^system prevailed for thousands of years. The working class, taken from the 
country and workshop, and herded into factories where the routine was 
regular, insistent, and inescapable, became homeless in tire wide sense 
of the word. Family solidarity, community feeling, and intellectual curi- 
osity were weakened and finally almost destroyed. These conditions pre- 
vailed at least throughout the First Industrial Revolution, when factory 
owners were scarcely checked by governmental regulation and were free 
from the demands and challenges of organized labor. 

Working conditions in the new factories and living conditions in the 
new factory towns were unbelievably bad. The workers lived in hastily 
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built shacks and tenements, even in windowless rooms and cellars. Most 
of the factories were crudely constructed and practically all lacked even 
rudimentary safety devices and sanitary provisions. Bad light, very poor 
ventilation, and crowded quarters were the rule. For the first time in 
history, women and children, because of the low wages paid them, were 
employed on a large scale at tasks that separated them from their homes 
during a long working day. It is estimated that at feast three-fourths of 
the employees in the early cotton factories were either women or chil- 
dren, who could manage most of the machines with relative ease. Neither 
group was in a position to demand men’s wages, or to complain effec- 
tively against even the most repulsive working conditions. Consequently, 
they were exploited most shamefully. 

Possibly the most depressing aspect of the new factory system was the 
general employment of young children. Much the worst evil was the 
use of pauper apprentices, bought up by the factory owners from the 
poor relief commissioners of local communities in England, Once the 
poor relief authorities farmed them out to a factory owner, there was 
no one to protect the children against abuse. The only curb upon their 
employers was the fear of loss through starvation or epidemics. As one 
authority wrote, “The children lived the life of a machine while working, 
and at other times that of a beast.” 

Hours of work were excessive, and wages were ridiculously low. Six- 
teen to eighteen hours a day were not uncommon for cliildren under 
fourteen years of age, although from fourteen to sixteen hours consti- 
tuted the normal working day. Wages were so inadequate that most 
workers were kept on or below the poverty level. Good artisans com- 
manded only from 15^. to 30^. a week under the best of circumstances 
in the early Industrial Revolution. Even when the greater purchasing 
power of the money of that day is taken into consideration, such incomes 
w'ere entirely inadequate. Women and children, of course, earned less, 
averaging from 4^. to g.f. a week. These conditions improved but slowly. 
At the end of the nineteenth century approximately 31 per cent of the 
population of London still lived below the poverty line. 

The moral situation in the factories was just as deplorable as the eco- 
nomic and sanitary conditions; in fact, working conditions were such 
that moral degradation was almost inevitable. Life in the new factory 
towns was not much better. Owing to the poverty of the inhabitants, 
the length of the working day, and the indifference of the authorities, 
healthy forms of recreation were unknown. Drunkenness and sexual 
license were common. 

To moral turpitude in factory and town was, added the almost com- 
plete lack of sanitation and safety devices; even the most elementary laws 
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o£ hygiene were not observed. Fatal accidents were frequent and bodily 
Accidents in injury Common. Damages were rarely recovered, for as yet the courts 
factSes employer responsible for safeguarding his workers. The 

rules for the new industrial system were still in the making, and naturally 
they were made to favor the group that possessed power. It required 
more than a century of struggle before the State compelled employers 
fully to shoulder his responsibilities. 

As the factory system spread from the cotton industry to the other 
Spread of manufacturing activities in England during the first half of the nine- 
tory syt Century, the conditions just described spread with it. Conditions 

tcmandits in the niincs were even worse than in the factories. Women and children 
conditions underground from twelve to sixteen hours a day. Women pushed 

or drew carts of coal through the low passageways where a donkey could 
not enter; children four and five years of age acted as “trappers,” open- 
ing and closing doors for the passage of the carts. Wages were even lower 
than in the factories. Most deplorable of all was the situation of the 
chimney sweeps — ^young children of small size who were sent through 
chimneys to clean them of the accumulated soot. They were taken (many 
were stolen) at the age of three or four for this work. The chimney 
sweep with his equipment was pushed up through a chimney frequently 
while it was still hot. Many were burned to death, lost inside flues, or 
smothered. 

Conditions in factories, mines, and elsewhere remained unchallenged 
Demands for a considerable period, despite the terrible suffering of the workers. 
^°*irforms beginning of the nineteenth century, however, determined groups 

in public and private life began to agitate for their reform. The first 
attempt was made by invoking the power of Parliament to regulate 
living and working conditions. The First Factory Act received the royal 
signature in 1802, and six more were passed before 1850. The use of 
children as chimney sweeps was limited by an Act of 1834, and abolished 
by another Act in 1840. Working conditions ■ in the mines were amelio- 
rated by the Acts of 1842, 1855, and 1872. Social reform by an Act of 
Parliament was not accomplished without opposition,- but it was so obvi- 
ously necessary that even the powerful forces operating against it (chiefly 
the wealthy factory owners) were unable to prevent its realization. Yet 
the health and happiness of a number of generations of English workers 
were ruined before the reformers could accomplish their ends. 

The factory system inaugurated by Arkwright, Wilkinson, and their 
The factory colleagues, despite the terrific toll it exacted from the working class, 
o^Ei^iaiSv proved to be by far the most efficient method of industrial production 
power developed by man. Through its continued operation England’s wealth 
multiplied many times, and England’s power among the nations of the 
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world became supreme. If it be true that England dominated Europe 
throughout the nineteenth century, that was due far more to the success 
of the English factory system than to the power of the English navy. 

VI. THE REVOLUTION IN TRANSPORTATION 

Closely related to the technological improvements of the Industrial 
Revolution and forming an important part of that movement, was the importimce 
revolution in transportation facilities which took place in the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries. Without the revolution in trans- transpor- 
portation, which made possible the easy and cheap distribution of goods 
the world over, the Industrial Revolution would have languished because 
of the lack of financial support. Improved transportation expanded the 
size of the market and increased the range of profits. 

The revolution in transportation consisted of: (i) major improvements 
in highway building, (2) extensive canal construction, (3) the introduc- Phases o£ the 
tion of the steam railway, and (4) the inauguration of steam navigation, 

Unlike the development of machinery, the steam engine, and the factory portation 
system, the revolution in transportation, even in its earliest stages, was 
not restricted to England. Nevertheles,s, the English played an outstand- 
ing role in its development, and England was the first country to feel 
its full effects upon industry. 

During the Middle Ages and far into modern times, the roads of 
England were in a terrible state of disrepair. The conditions of travel English 
were extremely bad, and to make a bad situation worse, such roads as Middlc"Ages 
were in use were infested with highwaymen. Most goods were trans- 
ported by pack horses. 

The first determined attempt to improve English highways was em- 
bodied in the “turnpike acts” passed after 1663, which authorized indi- The “tum- 
viduals, corporations, and communities to build highways as a commer- 
dal enterprise, levying tolls to reimburse themselves. While many such 
acts were passed in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, few 
permanent improvements resulted. After roads were constructed, the 
builders were far more interested in collecting tolls than in keeping the 
roads in repair. 

The beginning of modern road-making in England is associated with 
the work of John Metcalf (1717-1810), an Englishman, and Thomas Pioneers 
Telford (1757-1834) and John McAdam (1757-1836), Scotsmen. Metcalf, 
although he did excellent work with gradients and foundations, was building 
never able to solve the problem of surfacing. Telford and McAdam, on 
the other hand, did their best work in this field. They followed the same 
fundamental principle, namely, careful preparation of the roadbed before 
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of hygiene were not observed. Fatal accidents were frequent and bodily 
Accidents in injury common. Damages were rarely recovered, for as yet the courts 
factories employer responsible for safeguarding his workers. The 

rules for the new industrial system were still in the making, and naturally 
they were made to favor the group that possessed power. It required 
more than a century of struggle before the State compelled employers 
fully to shoulder his responsibilities. 

As the factory system spread from the cotton industry to the other 
Spread of manufacturing activities in England during the first half of the nine- 
loi'ysys- teenth century, the conditions just described spread with it. Conditions 
temandits in the mines were even worse than in the factories. Women and children 
conditions underground from twelve to sixteen hours a day. Women pushed 

or drew carts of coal through the low passageways where a donkey could 
not enter; children four and five years of age acted as “trappers,” open- 
ing and closing doors for the passage of the carts. Wages were even lower 
than in the factories. Most deplorable of all was the situation of the 
chimney sweeps — ^young children of small size who were sent through 
chimneys to clean them of the accumulated soot. They were taken (many 
were stolen) at the age of three or four for this work. The chimney 
sweep with his equipment was pushed up through a chimney frequently 
while it was still hot. Many were burned to death, lost inside flues, or 
smothered. 

Conditions in factories, mines, and elsewhere remained unchallenged 
Bemands for a considerable period, despite the terrible suffering of the workers. 

beginning of the nineteenth century, however, determined groups 
in public and private life began to agitate for their reform. The first 
attempt was made by invoking the power of Parliament to regulate 
living and working conditions. The First Factory Act received the royal 
signature in 1802, and six more were passed before 1850. The use of 
children as chimney sweeps was limited by an Act of 1834, and abolished 
by another Act in 1840. Working conditions in the mines were amelio- 
rated by the Acts of 1842, 1855, and 1872. Social reform by an Act of 
Parliament was not accomplished without opposition,- but it was so obvi- 
ously necessary that even the powerful forces operating against it (chiefly 
the wealthy factory owners) were unable to prevent its realization. Yet 
the health and happiness of a number of generations of English workers 
were ruined before the reformers could accomplish their ends. 

The factory system inaugurated by Arkwright, Wilkinson, and their 
The factory colleagues, despite the terrific toll it exacted from the working class, 
o/Engiand’s P™ved to be by far the most efficient method of industrial production 
power developed by man. Through its continued operation England’s wealth 
multiplied many times, and England’s power among the nations of the 
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world became supreme. If it be true that England dominated Europe 
throughout the nineteenth century, that was due far more to the success 
of the English factory system than to the power of the English navy. 

VI. THE REVOLUTION IN TRANSPORTATION 

Closely related to the technological improvements of the Industrial 
Revolution and forming an important part of that movement, was the 
revolution in tran.sportation facilities which took place in the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries. Without the revolution in trans- 
portation, which made possible the easy and cheap distribution of goods 
the world over, the Industrial Revolution would have languished because 
of the lack of financial support. Improved transportation expanded the 
size of the market and increased the range of profits. 

The revolution in transportation con.sisted of: (i) major improvements 
in highway building, (2) extensive canal construction, (3) the introduc- 
tion of the steam railway, and (4) the inauguration of steam navigation. 
Unlike the development of machinery, the steam engine, and the factory 
system, the revolution in tran.sportation, even in its earliest stages, was 
not restricted to England. Nevertheless, the English played an outstand- 
ing role in its development, and England was the first country to feel 
its full effects upon industry. 

During the Middle Ages and far into modern times, the roads of 
England were in a terrible state of disrepair. The conditions of travel 
were extremely bad, and to make a bad situation worse, such roads as 
were in use were infested with highwaymen. Most goods were trans- 
ported by pack horses. 

The first determined attempt to improve English highways was em- 
bodied in the “turnpike acts” passed after 1663, which authorized indi- 
viduals, corporations, and communities to build highways as a commer- 
cial enterprise, levying tolls to reimburse themselves. While many such 
acts were passed in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, few 
permanent improvements resulted. After roads were constructed, the 
builders were far more interested in collecting tolls than in keeping the 
roads in repair. 

The beginning of modern road-making in England is associated with 
the work of John Metcalf (1717-1810), an Englishman, and Thomas 
Telford (1757-1834) and John McAdam (1757-1836), Scotsmen. Metcalf, 
although he did excellent work with gradients and foundations, was 
never able to solve the problem of surfacing. Telford and McAdam, on 
the other hand, did their best work in this field. They followed the same 
fundamental principle, namely, careful preparation of the roadbed before 
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the final surfacing, so as to insure adequate drainage. The earlier roads 
had usually been constructed merely by scraping or cutting a passageway 
through the countryside, without paying any attention to drainage, so 
that they resembled ditches .during the rainy season. 

The chief difference between the Telford and McAdani systems was 
The Tel- in the type of surfacing they employed. Telford built his road in two 
ford system preparing the bed, he put down a layer of stones about seven 

inches thick, carefully setting them by hand. The space between them 
was filled with smaller stones tamped down by hand to make a hard 
surface. On top of this he laid a second layer consisting of about seven 
inches of crushed stone. The surface consisted of a binder of gravel about 
an inch thick. The Telford road was excellent but relatively expensive 
to build. 

McAdam improved upon the Telford system by laying clown a series 
The of progressively smaller stone coatings, culminating in a dust surface on 
^system secure a hard surface, McAdam relied upon a mud binder be- 

tween the stones and on the heavy pressure of a roller. Because of the 
simplicity and cheapness of McAdam construction, this type of road 
became the model of nineteenth century highway-building. The only 
important change was the addition of an asphalt or tar surface to act 
as the binder and to resist wear. Radical improvement in highway con- 
struction awaited the comiirg of the automobile in the twentieth century.^ 

Thus, between 1765 and 1825 the construction of roads was revolution- 
Road-build- ized and England’s modern road system was inaugurated. The improved 
Conu^em ‘^o'^ditions of travel and transportation slowly made themselves felt in 
commerce and industry. Meanwhile, similar progress in road-building 
was made in France, but not in Germany, a country still in a state of 
political disunity. The new highways in time were extended to hitherto 
inaccessible parts of Europe. 

Far more important than the new roads to the immediate develop- 
Tlie ment of commerce and industry was the building of canals. The great 
canal age canal-building era in England was from 1760 to 1830, when the entire 
island was crisscrossed by artificial waterways connecting the leading 
industrial areas with each other, the home markets, and the major ports. 
At the same time, extensive canal building took place in France, Ger- 
many, and the United States. 

The first notable English canal was built for the Duke of Bridgewater 
andti«f£ by James Brindley (1716-1772). It was completed in 1761 and ran from 
ginningsot Wor.sley to Manchester, a di.stance of about nine miles; it was built to 
i’ngfn from the Duke’s mines to the market. The Bridgewater 

England Canal proving successful, canal building progressed rapidly, Brindley’s 

1 See pp. 957-958. 
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engineering skill playing a leading role in its development. Although 
lacking formal engineering training, Brindley solved many of the prob- 
lems of waterway engineering, such as the construction of locks, viaducts, 
and tunnels, and the digging of cuts through hilly country. 

By i8'^o England had about 3000 miles of canals and canalized rivers, 
more than was really necessary. This oversupply caused the bankruptcy Canals and 
of many companies engaged in building and operating canals, and helped development 
to check the movement. The real blow to canal building was the intro- 
duction of the railroad, about 1825. Although the railroads proved gen- 
erally more useful, the English canaks, during the early part of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, were invaluable for transporting heavier materials, 
such as coal and iron ore, for which the railroads were still unfitted. Of 
all the new types of transportation, the canals were most intimately re- 
lated to the early progress of the Industrial Revolution in England. 

The most satisfactory answer to the problems of transportation created 
by expanding industry was provided by the railroad, made possible by Pioneers in 
the use of the Boulton & Watt steam engine on iron rails. The experi- ortaUroads^ 
mental period of railroad building in England was from 1825 to 1844, and 
the leading figures in its technical development were Richard Trevithick 
(1771-1833), William Hedley (1779-1843), and George Stephenson (1781- 
1848). They adopted the iron-bound tramways used for centuries in coal 
mines and the Boulton & Watt engine, and by 1825 had produced a 
workable locomotive and railway. In that year the first railroad, the 
Stockton and Darlington, was opened. A little over twenty-seven miles 
in length, it was designed only for freight traffic. Although its trains 
could do better than fifteen miles an hour, it failed to convince most 
English engineers of the feasibility of steam transportation. 

Nevertheless, other railroads were built, and many companies sought 
private acts of Parliament to enable them to add to the railway mileage. Early 
By 1844, the railroad was definitely established in England as a primary 
means of transportation. The major defects of the locomotive, chief of 
which was its inability to negotiate any but the slightest grades, were 
removed by Stephenson’s improvements. The rush to build new roads 
became so great that in the middle ’40’s England experienced a veritable 
railway mania which plunged many unwise promoters into bankruptcy. 
Furthermore, the year 1844 marked the beginning of governmental reg- 
ulation of railroads. From then on, governmental regulation increased, 
the small roads were consolidated into large systems, and the public 
increasingly accepted the railroad as a practical and satisfactory device. 

By 1850, over 6500 miles of railroad were in actual use in England. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the Continental countries 
and the United States were reasonably well equipped with railroads. 
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England pointed the way not only by solving the engineering problems 
but also in handling the social problems created by the rise of a new 
public utility and the formation of a powerful monopoly. Active railroad 
building began in France in 1842. Profiting from England’s experiences, 
the French built carefully and wisely, and maintained a relatively great 
degree of governmental control. The first German railroad was opened 
in 1835, a generation before the coming of the Industrial Revolution to 
that country. By the middle of the century, Germany had more than 
3600 miles of roads in operation. In Germany, however, the railroads were 
not subjected to governmental regulation until after 1871. In the United 
States railroads appeared in the ’30’s, and made greater progress than 
in France or Germany. Here lack of planning and governmental control 
was the rule, as in Germany. 

The coming of the railroad was by far the most important single con- 
tribution of tran.sportation to the new industry. Its influence was far 
greater than that of the canals or the new highways, and was approached 
only by the effects of steam navigation, developed after 1800, 

Steam power was applied to inland navigation before railroads ap-. 
peared, for the technical problems involved in the steamboat were not 
nearly so complex as in the railroad. For centuries men had searched for 
a means to make shipping independent of wind and rowers, and as early 
as 1690 Denis Papin had attempted to use his atmospheric engine in 
propelling a boat. The first authentic operation of a steamboat, however, 
was achieved by James Rumsey, a Virginia mechanic, whose ship at- 
tracted the attention of both Franklin and Washington. In 1785, in the 
presence of the latter, his boat proceeded under steam power alone against 
the current of the Potomac at the rate of four miles per hour. Between 
1786 and 1796, John Fitch in America and William Symington in Eng- 
land demonstrated the practicability of the steamboat. One of Fitch’s 
vessels actually carried passengers for several months in 1790, and he 
even devised a crude propeller to push his boats forward. Neither Fitch’s 
nor Symington’s invention, however, was adopted bn any considerable 
scale. 

The man who first made a commercial success of the steamboat was 
Robert Fulton (1765-1815), who was as much a promoter as an in- 
ventor. Fulton had traveled widely in Europe and was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the work of both Fitch and Symington. In 1807 his Clei-mont, 
equipped with a Boulton & Watt engine, made a successful trip up the 
Hudson as far ;is Albany. Fulton rapidly persuaded the American public 
to accept the new form of water transportation. Others entered the field, 
and soon the great inland waterways of America became accyuainted with 
black smoke and the slap-slap of side-wheels. 
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The next step was the application of steam to ocean transportation. 
In 1819 the Savannah, a rude steamship with auxiliary sailing equipment, 
made a successful transatlantic crossing, relying on steam most of the 
way. The first true steamships to cross the Atlantic were the Sirius and 
Great Western in 1838; they took eighteen and fifteen days, respectively, 
for the crossing. In 1839 the Cunard Line was founded, the first com- 
mercial company for supplying regular transatlantic service. 

Although most early steamships, even those engaged in ocean naviga- 
tion, used the side-wheel or stern-wheel for propulsion, this method was 
far from efficient. By 1839 the screw propeller, invented in a crude form 
by Fitch, was perfected by John Ericsson, an American, and F. P. Smith, 
an Englishman, working independently. Except for special uses, it soon 
supplanted the paddle wheel. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century iron was substituted for 
wood in steamship construction. The first iron ship to be put into suc- 
cessful operation was John Wilkinson’s iron barge, which he used on 
the Severn River as early as 1787. It was gradually demonstrated that iron 
was the superior material for every kind of large vessel, but cultural 
inertia (the tendency of a people to cling to its customary cultural equip- 
ment) was hard to overcome. Not until 1840 did the British navy and 
merchant marine begin to use iron. Thereafter the other countries fol- 
lowed suit. Improvements in the manufacture of steel, coupled with 
demonstration in the American Civil War that the ironclad was superior 
to the wooden ship, decided the fate of the old type of vessel; Ships were 
gradually increased in tonnage and speed, both of which tendencies have 
persisted to the present day. In keeping with these developments, freight 
and passenger rates both declined throughout the nineteenth century. 

The late eighteenth and early nineteenth century also saw major im- 
provements in lighthouse building, the construction of harbors, the plac- 
ing of lightships, and, in general, the provision of equipment and devices 
for making oceanic shipping safer. 

As a result of the revolution in transportation, industry was provided 
with regular and cheap access to larger markets, and the Industrial 
Revolution as a whole accelerated the rate of its development and in- 
creased the extent of its influence. Now began that shrinking of space 
which has brought New York to England’s doorstep, and has made 
possible the effective administration of the great territorial state. These 
changes in transportation increased social mobility, as a result of which 
the last century and a half has been an age of cumulative social change. 
In many ways the revolution in transportation may be regarded as sym- 
bolizing the end of one era and the beginning of another. Certainly 
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the world has been profoundly altered in practically every respect since 
transportation became easy, regular, safe, and cheap. 

VII. THE REVOLUTION IN COMMUNICATION 

Closely associated with the social effects of the revolution in transporta- 
tion was the revolution in communication, consisting mainly of the in- 
troduction between 1837 and i866 of the electric telegraph and the sub- 
marine cable. The basic researches were made by the scientists (Franklin, 
Galvani, Volta, Ampere, Ohm, and Faraday) and the telegraph itself 
was worked out between 1837 and 1844 by Steinheil, Wheatstone, and 
Morse, 

Before the perfection of the telegraph, the speediest method of com- 
munication was by means of carrier pigeons, which were swift but not 
always dependable, and could carry only the shortest messages. In addi- 
tion, at the end of the eighteenth century Claude Chappe and his brothers 
worked out in France an elaborate system of signaling by means of 
semaphores, a device later used by Napoleon. 

The electric telegraph was independently invented by Carl A. Steinheil 
in Germany, Sir Charles Wheatstone in England, and Samuel F. B. 
Morse in the United States. Steinheil sent a message from Munich to 
Bogenhausen in 1837, Wheatstone in the same year sent a message from 
Euston to Camden, and Morse in 1844 sent a message from Baltimore 
to Washington. After 1845 telegraphic equipment was widely installed, 
especially in conjunction with the rapidly growing railroads. 

The next problem was to transmit messages across large bodies of 
water. After a succession of disheartening failures, Cyrus W. Field, an 
American, succeeded in laying a cable across the North Atlantic in 1866. 
By the end of the nineteenth century all the important land areas of the 
world were connected with each other by submarine wires. 

The telegraph and cable comprised the major contributions of the First 
Industrial Revolution to the improvement of communication. The tele- 
phone was not introduced until 1876, and wireless telegraphy and the 
radio came only in the early twentieth century. By bringing the major 
centers of human activity into closer contact, by furnishing new means 
of distributing and collecting “news,” and by making possible the opera- 
tion of railroads and stock markets, the telegraph and the cable intro- 
duced into the Western world one more element which accelerated the 
rate of social change. 
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VIII. THE REVOLUTION IN LIGHTING 

Still another development of the early Industrial Revolution which 
had a widespread influence upon the life of Western society was the 
improvement of artificial illumination. Modern industrial society de- 
pends to an almost unbelievable degree upon cheap and efficient methods 
of producing artificial light. Just how much we depend upon those 
methods is not apparent until some disaster, such as flood or war,, com- 
pels us to do without our lamps. In industry, transportation, communica- 
tion, intellectual activity, amusements, and social life of all kinds, artificial 
illumination has become indispensable. 

Until the end of the eighteenth century, men had used torches, oil 
lamps, and candles for artificial light. None of these produces brilliant 
or steady illumination. The first revolutionary changes in lighting ap- 
peared at the end of the eighteenth century, when an improved oil lamp 
and the first gaslights were introduced. In 1784 Argand, a Swiss, in- 
vented a satisfactory burner for the whale-oil lamps which along with 
candles supplied such artificial light as was in common use. This burner, 
slightly modified, was used for kerosene lamps after 1852, when that 
mineral product was first put to satisfactory use as an illuminant by the 
Germans, Until the end of the nineteenth century kerosene lamps were 
an almost universal source of artificial light. 

In the development of gaslight the most notable names (apart from 
the scientists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries who made the 
basic experiments) were William Murdock (chief technician for Boulton 
& Watt) and the Germans, R. W. von Bunsen and C. A, von Welsbach. 
These men made gaslighting practical, but it did not become popular 
until the middle of the nineteenth century, and then only in the larger 
cities. 

Gas, although superior to candles, had several defects, such as its odor, 
the danger of explosion, and the rather poor quality of its light. Hence 
even before 1850 considerable research was devoted to the problem of 
finding an electrical substitute. Sir Humphry Davy worked out the 
theory of the electric arc light between 1801 and 1821, but the enclosed 
arc light was not invented until 1894 (by L. B. Marks, an American). 
Likewise, the incandescent electric bulb, made into a commercial success 
by Thomas Edison after 1879, grew out of the researches of Grove (1840) 
in England and Starr (1845), Sawyer, and Farmer (1878) in the United 
States. - 

It would be difficult to overestimate the economic, social, and intel- 
lectual importance of these improvements in lighting. Production, both 
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industrial and agricultural, was enormously increased by making it pos- 
Effects of sible for people to work in rooms cut off from sunlight and at night. 
Modern transportation would have been virtually impossible without 
illumiaatioa artificial light. 

IX. THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 

The Agricultural Revolution— a series of changes in the organization 
ttelation- and techniques of agriculture — took place in England during the seven- 
AgrlcuUurd teenth and eighteenth centuries, attaining full strength after 1700. Its 
to the later development coincided with the early Industrial Revolution, with 
Rr olu‘'-n wldch it was closely associated because it freed labor for industry and 
provided a food supply to support the growing populations of the new 
industrial towns and cities. However, the Agricultural Revolution was 
not produced by the demands of the changing industrial order, as is 
often asserted. If anything, the Agricultural Revolution helped to ex- 
pand the new industries. 

We have already indicated the general causes of the revolution in agri- 
Causcs cultural practices and landholding,^ which were, in brief, the conditions 
Agricuteral from the expansion of Europe and the introduction of commercial 

Revolution capitalism. As trade and industry came under the influence of capitalism, 
agriculture was affected in like manner. The first evidence of change 
was the enclosure movement of the last half of the sixteenth century. 
This was a successful attempt to fence in and turn to profitable pasturage 
the common lands inherited from the manorial system. Enterprising men 
of wealth took possession of such lands by legal and extra-legal means, 
and the wool produced thereon helped to expand the English woolen 
industry. 

The real Agricultural Revolution, however, did not get under way 
Elements Until the late seventeenth century, and culminated in the eighteenth cen- 
Agricuhurd ^ <-'onsisted of: (i) the introduction of new implements; (2) suc- 
Revolution cessful experiments with new crops; (3) improvements in stock-breeding; 

(4) drainage of wasteland and scientific fertilization of the soil; and (5) 
the organization of scientific societies for the promotion of improved agri- 
cultural techniques. Closely associated with these was a new enclosure 
movement, which brought the greater part of England’s arable land into 
private possession. 

The introduction of better agricultural tools is associated with Jethro 
a^kulS (i674'^74o)- He devised the first successful seed drill, which super- 
implements seded the old wasteful method of sowing grain by hand. Ele also pro- 

^ See p. 6664 
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moted the practice of “cultivating,” that is, working up the soil about 
the roots o£ the crop and eliminating the weeds. 

Lord Townshend (1674-1738) advocated the introduction of new crops. 

Before his time good winter crops were unknown, and it was necessary Townshend: 
to leave one-third or more of the land fallow each year because restorative 
plants were lacking. It was also difficult to secure sufficient fodder to 
carry the stock safely through the winter, because the “hay” was derived 
chiefly from unproductive natural grasses. Townshend introduced turnips 
and artificial grasses from Holland, and rendered an important service in 
promoting their successful cultivation. Clover, which he used extensively, 
collects nitrogen, loosens the ground, and counteracts the tendency of 
many crops, like the grains, to render the soil sterile until it has been 
“rested.” After the introduction of clover and turnips (which act in a 
somewhat similar fashion), the fallow year was gradually abandoned, 
and for the first time an adequate supply of winter fodder for live stock 
was available. Turnips were also eaten by the peasants. 

Along with the improvements in the technique of cultivation and the 
care of the soil came a revolutionary change in stock-breeding, largely Bakewell: 
the work of Robert Bakewell (1725-1795). As the new crops made it 
possible to breed for profit, a new interest was taken in producing spe- breeding 
cialized types which vyould bring higher prices as beef, mutton, and pork. 

Under the old conditions of common pasturage this had been impossible, 
and even if animals had been segregated, the lack of winter fodder would 
have made the attempt dubious. Stock of all kind was pitifully small and 
poorly developed. Bakewell, realizing that no one type of animal could 
be adapted to all purposes, bred horses specially for draft purposes, and 
cattle for beef and milk, and separated his wool sheep from his mutton 
sheep. His methods, despite attempts to keep them secret, were more 
rapidly adopted than the innovations of Tull and Townshend. The Duke 
of Bedford (1765-1802) and Lord Somerville (1765-1819) popularized 
scientific stock-breeding. 

Arthur Young (1741-1820) contributed to the progress of the Agri-' 
cultural Revolution in quite a different way. Thorouglily familiar with Young: 
the work of Tull, Townshend, and Bakewell, and desirous of seeing their 
promising improvements generally accepted, he promoted the new sys- Agricultural 
tern by all possible means. Young realized that it was absolutely essential '^^''olution 
to supplant the old landholding system, inherited from the manorial 
regime, with a system in which the new methods could be successfully 
applied. A prophet and agitator, he promoted in England the most char- 
acteristic agrarian transformation of his time— "the enclosure or engrossing 
of land. Due partly to his initiative and partly to the new demands of 
agriculture, consolidation of small holdings into large farms was carried 
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out on an unprecedented scale between 1760 and 1830,' and modern 
capitalist farming became the rule. Young also devoted considerable 
energy to publicizing the new methods of cultivation and stock-breeding, 
and organized public and semi-public bodies for the improvement of 
agriculture as a whole. 

Improvements were made in drainage, soil mixing, and fertilizers in 
Other major the eighteenth century. The value of mixing soils was emphasized by 
'StThi Lord Townshend, Thomas Coke, and others. Scientific fertilization was 
agriculture made possible by chemical discoveries, especially those of Sir Humphry 
Davy and the German scientist, Justus Liebig (1803-1873). 

The enclosures of the period 1760-1830 were on a much greater scale 
The new than those of the Tudor age. The rapidity of the new enclosure move- 
niovcment ^^7 be indicated by the following: 469 enclosure bills were passed 

by Parliament between 1790 and 1799, affecting 858,270 acres, and be- 
tween 1810 and 1819 853 bills permitted the enclosure of 1,560,990 acres. 
After 1801, it was easy for private iirdividuals to push such bills through 
a docile Paidiament and to oust the small landholders who had enjoyed 
some protection until that time. The history of enclosures from 1760 to 
the General Enclosure Act of 1845 (an act permitting enclosures without 
recourse to private enabling acts) is inseparable from that of the agri- 
cultural development of the early nineteenth century, representing as it 
did the culmination of the movement towards capitalistic farming in 
England. 

These agricultural innovations radically changed the status of the agri- 
Social effects cultural classes. In seventeenth century England they made up the major- 
Agncukuitl ^*-7 population and consisted of; (i) the old noble families, of 

Revolution which only about sixty remained; (2) the squires, or gentry, the largest 
element of the landed aristocracy, who furnished most of the lesser 
officials of the state and petty officers of the navy; (3) the yeomen, or 
freeholders, who occupied relatively small farms; (4) the free tenants, 
who worked their lands on leaseholds from the gentry; and (5) the agri- 
cultural laborers, employed by the great lords, squires, and free tenants. 
As a result of the enclosures, the agricultural classes, generally speaking, 
were reduced to three: (i) a great landed aristocracy, drawn largely from 
the mercantile class which had invested its savings in land; (2) a great 
mass of agricultural laborers who were deprived of any holdings of their 
own; and (3) a middle group of renters. 

Although the Agricultural Revolution as a whole increased efficiency 
Results o£ and production, it furnished England with a serious social problem in 
appeaMucc '^^2 wholesale depression of the mass of the agricultural population. The 
o£ the ruin of the yeomanry by the enclosures proved advantageous to the new 
yeomamy industrial magnates who were looking for cheap labor, but in the process 
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England lost one of its most stable and valuable classes. The coincidence 
of the factories’ growing demands for labor provided a partial solution, 
however undesirable it may have seemed at the time, to the problem of 
employing the dispossessed farmers. 

In assessing the suifering of the evicted, we must keep in mind the 
advantages of the new agricultural order in the form of increased pro- 
duction, the need for increased industrial labor, and the nature of the 
period as a whole. The age of the Industrial Revolution was one of 
transition from a predominantly agricultural to an increasingly industrial 
society. In the change, the poorer agricultural classes suffered terribly, 
while the country as a whole increased its productivity along all lines. 
This of course scarcely justified the treatment of the poorer classes, but 
it does help to explain the nature of the movement. 

France and Germany lagged behind England in the adoption of im- 
proved agricultural methods and more reasonable forms of agrarian 
landholding. This gave England a decided advantage, in addition to the 
gains due to her priority in the Industrial Revolution. Thus England 
attained pre-eminence among the European nations during the nine- 
teenth century. 

X. THE DIFFUSION OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, the rest of the world 
remained relatively untouched by the Industrial Revolution because of: 

(1) England’s attempts to retain its monopoly of the new inventions; 

(2) the preoccupation of the' other countries with their own political, 
social, and other local problems; and (3) the reluctance of other nations 
to adopt novel business methods. In general, the Continent began to ex- 
perience the characteristic industrial changes from seventy-five to one 
hundred years after England. 

The other countries, when they adopted the new industrial order,' fol- 
lowed the English pattern, but always with local modifications arising 
from national peculiarities. The industrial changes brought: (i) the 
overthrow of the guild system where it still functioned; (2) the wide- 
spread introduction of machinery and steam power; (3) the rise of the 
factory system; and (4) a reduction in the relative importance of agri- 
culture as compared with industry and commerce. As industrialization 
became complete, the same types of cultural changes appeared in Ger- 
many, France, and elsewhere. By the twentieth century, England’s unique 
position as industrial leader was lost to the United States and Germany. 

France was the first Continental country to experience the Industrial 
Revolution, but the new order was not introduced there until after 1825. 
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The delay was due chiefly to the wars of the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic era, and to England’s attempts to prevent information about 
the new industries from crossing the Channel. France, furthermore, pos- 
sessed neither the type of industry nor the wealth of natural resources 
which had made the Industrial Revolution so natural and easy in Eng- 
land. 

The basis for the new industry in France was laid between 1789 and 
1825. The National Assembly destroyed the control of industry by the 
guilds in 1791, Napoleon encouraged the use of the steam engine and 
machinery in general, and industrial producers had greater freedom from 
governmental restriction. Industrialization really got under way in the 
two generations after 1815, especially in the production of iron and steel, 
coal, and te.xtiles. Despite the loss of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany 
in 1871 (a severe blow to the French iron and steel industry), mechaniza- 
tion increased and production expanded. France, however, never be- 
came so completely industrialized as England, and even today more 
workers are employed in agriculture than in any other single economic 
activity. Because of the emphasis on the production of luxury articles 
and goods of fine quality, large-scale manufacturing never became as 
prominent in France as in England or the United States. 

In brief, the French Industrial Revolution was characterized by: (i) 
gradualness, incompleteness, and stability; (2) diversity of production; 
(3) specialization in luxury goods; (4) survival of small-scale production; 
and (5) the retention of agriculture as of relatively great importance in 
the national economy. 

The Industrial Revolution did not reach Germany until 1850, owing 
to political disunity, persistence of the guild monopoly, the pre-eminent 
position of agriculture, inadequate transportation, the lack of surplus 
capital and colonies, and the devastating effects of the Napoleonic wars. 
The guild control of industrial life was not broken until the i86o’s, al- 
though attacks upon it were made regularly after 1811. Commercial 
freedom (freedom from mercantilist regulations) increased rapidly be- 
tween 1815 and 1848, when free trade between the German states was 
achieved by the formation of the Zollverein (German customs union), 
which also served as a protection against foreign competition. With the 
creation of the German Empire in 1871 industrialization made enormous 
progress, and by 1914 Germany was one of the two or three leading in- 
dustrial nations of the world. 

The leading industries in Germany were textiles, iron and steel, and 
coal. The factors contributing most to industrialization were: (i) the 
acquisition in 1871 of Alsace and Lorraine, with their flourishing in- 
dustries and iron and coal deposits; (2) the increase of German capital 
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by the billion dollar war indemnity paid by France after the Franco- 
German War of 1870-1871; (3) the competitive advantages of using only Factors 
the most modern equipment; (4) the expansion of the domestic and 
foreign markets after 1870; (5) improvement in transportation facilities; industriali- 
(6) active support of industry by the government; and (7) effective co- 
operation from the bankers. As a result, the German Industrial Revolu- 
tion, once it was inaugurated, was carried through with a minimum of 
delay. 

Under the new order, in which the factory system was developed to 
an extreme degree, iron and steel became the leading German industry. Leading 
Textiles were not far behind, especially after the remarkable progress 
of the chemical and dye industries in the late nineteenth century. The 
electrical industry, in which Germany was also a leader, was only slightly 
less important than iron and steel. German agriculture became a sec- 
ondary factor in the national economy. 

German business tended towards extreme centralization. Novel cor- 
porate forms, such as the Inter essengemeinschaft (community-of-interest German 
agreement), the cartel (combination of competitors in a single industry 
bound by a common price agreement), and the syndicate (marketing 
association), became very common, especially after 1900. These forms of 
monopoly control aided the expansion of German foreign trade and 
stabilized German industry as a whole, but tended to e.xploit German 
labor and retard technological progress. 

After 1870, Germany became a leading competitor in the world’s 
markets. The major factors responsible for the growth of Germany’s Growth of 
foreign trade were: (i) the stimulus provided by the expansion of in- 
dustry; (2) the adoption of a protective tariff policy (1879); (3) con- 
centration upon production of goods for export; (4) the development of 
a great merchant marine; and (5) a drive for colonies and trade conces- 
sions in the Near East, Africa, the Far East, and Oceania. By the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century, Germany, one of the most industrialized 
countries in the world, was Great Britain’s foremost rival in the ex- 
portation of industrial goods. 

With the exception of Belgium, the other European states did not be- 
come as industrialized as France and Germany. Italy, owing to political The 
disunity (unification was delayed until 1870) and lack of adequate coal 
and iron, became only partially industrialized, and then only late in the elsewhere 
nineteenth century. While Hungary remained preponderantly agricul- 
tural, Austria developed highly diversified industries after 1867, especially 
in the Bohemian area that fell to Czechoslovakia after the World War. 
Switzerland, with ample water power, became famous for its textiles, 
watches, and clocks. Spain and Portugal were scarcely affected by the 
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Industrial Revolution. The industrialization of Holland, which was con* 
siderable, owing to its colonial empire and extensive commerce, lagged 
behind that of Belgium. Belgium, the first Continental country to be 
industrialized, specialized in iron, steel, and textiles, and, for its size, 
became one of the leading industrial countries in Europe. Sweden was 
the only Scandinavian country to develop a flourishing mechanized in- 
dustry, During the later nineteenth century, it became an important pro- 
ducer of iron and steel, lumber, and electrical power. The Balkan coun- 
tries were practically untouched by the Industrial Revolution, owing to 
the deterrent influence of the Turkish regime and chronic political un- 
rest. Russia, with its immense resources, remained industrially backward 
until the World War, despite some advances in iron, steel, and coal pro- 
duction during the period following 1890, centered chiefly in Russian 
Poland and the district around Moscow. 

Outside Europe, Japan and the United States made the greatest in- 
Thc dustrial progress during the nineteenth century. After being opened to 
Revolution Western peoples by the American navy in 1853 and experiencing a 
in Asia revolution in 1867, Japan began deliberately to imitate Western institu- 
tions, Industrialization was resorted to for defense against the economic 
encroachment of the Western nations, and by the opening of the twen- 
tieth century, Japan was competing successfully in the world’s markets. 
Extremely low labor costs gave her a decided advantage over most of 
her rivals. On the other hand, China, the other great country of the Far 
East, remained agrarian and industrially backward. Such industrialization 
as took place there before 1914 was due to the initiative of foreigners from 
the Western countries. As for the other Asiatic countries, although many 
of them have vast natural resources, they have not yet been greatly 
affected by the Industrial Revolution. 

Africa, Oceania, and Latin America, like most of the Orient, retained 
The per- their agricultural economies, despite numerous attempts from the outside 
to iiitrocluce industrial enterprises. Canada is still a predominantly agrar- 
ian country, although its industries have been expanding since about i860. 

Of all the non-European nations, the United States alone accepted the 
The Industrial Revolution enthusiastically and developed it to the fullest ex- 
RmSoll transition from the handicraft to the factory system took place 

in the between the Revolution and the Civil War. By i860, American manu- 
''stata Pictures were well established in the North on the basis of the new in- 
dustrial methods and techniques. The factors responsible for their rapid 
growth were: (1) the wealth of natural resources, (2) eagerness of do- 
mestic and European capital to invc.st in American industry, (3) pro- 
tective tariffs (after 1816), (4) the early introduction of machinery from 
England and its improvement by American technicians, (5) the rapid 
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improvement of transportation facilities (by highways, canals, and rail- 
roads), and (6) the constant increase of the labor supply by the addition 
of European immigrants. 

Although only the North accepted the Industrial Revolution, regional 
specialization had appeared even before the Civil War. The factory sys- Regional 
tern was established in the cotton and woolen industries of New England ' 
and upper New York between 1789 and 1840. The iron industry devel- 
oped in Pennsylvania and the Ohio Valley from 1820 to 1840, and by 
i860 had expanded as far west as Michigan. The New England boot and 
shoe industry was rather completely mechanized by i860, by which date 
hardware, machinery, and similar products were being turned out in con- 
siderable quantities in that region. 

The Civil War of 1861-1865, f^om one point of view, was a conflict 
between the industrialized North and the agrarian South. The victory Growth 
of the North inaugurated an era of continuous industrialization for the clvhWar 
United States as a whole. Industry, agriculture, commerce, transportation 
facilities, and population grew amazingly. By 1914, the United States 
had became one of the leading contestants for world markets. 

In concluding this hasty survey of the diffusion of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, we might call attention to the relative .speed with which the new The 
forms of industrial enterprise spread to the far corners of the world. 

Naturally, the greatest progress was made by Europe and the United and Western 

States. Few countries, however, completely escaped the impact of the 

Industrial Revolution. Wherever it took hold, the handicraft system 

gave way, production increased, new lanes of commerce were opened, 

and social change was accelerated. Largely because of these influences, the 

social and material bases of Western civilization underwent a profound 

transformation during the period between the French Revolution and 

the World War, Intensified in its effects by the forces brought into play 

by the Second Industrial Revolution, the English Industrial Revolution 

has played a dynamic role in the history of the last one hundred and 

fifty years. 

XI. THE NEW SOCIETY 

The Industrial Revolution, by introducing a new economic basis for 
social organization and by intensifying the rate of social change, trans- The u-an- 
formed the nature of Western society. One of its primary social results 
was the gradual transformation of Western civilization from a rural to 
an urban basis — perhaps the chief social txansformadon in human his- 
tory. The expansion of Europe and the Commercial Revolution had 
accelerated the growth of towns and lessened the overwhelming pre- 
dominance of agrarian life.; the Industrial Revolution released forces 
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which completed the process. Machinery drove out the domestic system 
of production and made the factory the prevailing industrial unit. The 
factory required large numbers of workmen, and as there were no trol- 
leys, busses, or suburban trains, and the working day was long, the fac- 
tory workers were compelled to congregate in drab industrial cities 
which sprang up like toadstools around the new factories. 

Life in the new cities, which grew by leaps and bounds, differed from 
Growth o£ anything that had preceded it, and as industrialization progressed it em- 
rbanizaaon increasing part of the population. The following table 

showing the relative increase of the urban population of the United 
States .since 1790 illustrates clearly the urbanization which was a con- 
comitant of the Industrial Revolution; 

GROWTH OF CITY POPULATION 



Total 

Cities 

of 8000 Inhahitar, 

'‘'perZZge 

Year 

Population 

Population 

of Places 

Populatiot 

1790 

3.929.214 

131,472 

6 

3 ’3 

1800 

5.308,483 

210,873 

6 

4.0 

1820 

9,638,453 

475.135 

13 

4.9 

1840 

17,069,453 

1,453.994 

44 

8.5 

i860 

31.443.321 

5,072,256 

141 

16.1 

1880 

50,155.783 

11,365,698 

285 

22.7 

1900 

75,994,575 

25,018,335 

547 

32.0 

1920 

105,710,620 

46,307,640 

924 

43.8 

1930 

122,775,046 

60,333,452 

1208 

49.1 


The same trends existed in Great Britain and elsewhere in the Western 
world to a greater or less degree. 

Not only did the factories bring into existence a larger number of 
Theindus- cities and a greater urban population than had ever existed before; the 
tnal city gitjes also a novel type. Hitherto, cities had arisen chiefly 

because of their strategic or commercial location, their position as a 
political capital, or their primacy as a cultural center. After the Indus- 
trial Revolution, cities arose mainly because of their adaptation to in- 
dustrial life, to which were often added the advantages they had enjoyed 
as commercial centers. Industrial consideradons overshadowed all others 
in the genesis of the more representative cities of the nineteenth century. 
Civilization was henceforth not only urban but also industrial in char- 
acter. 

Furthermore, the more successful of the new cities grew to enormous 
Conditions size. The industrial metropolis came into being, bringing with it new 
new cities unexpected problems of health, sanitation, and general social welfare. 
Most of them expanded in an unplanned, haphazard fashion. Little or 
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no provision was made for sanitation or recreation. It was not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century that the public health movement, for 
example, got under way, and slums are still found in all parts of the 
Westernized world, an inheritance from the early Industrial Revolution. 

The death rate was abnormally high in the early industrial cities, due 
largely to the lack of common care for the thousands who were crowded 
into its factories and drab living quarters. The rapid development of 
preventive medicine in the middle and late nineteenth century was partly 
a response to these conditions. 

Another aspect of life in the early industrial cities was the corruption 
and inefficiency that characterized their governments under conditions City 
which provided excellent opportunities for the manipulation of offices sovemment 
and public funds. The problem of creating a satisfactory form of munic- 
ipal government was so new and so complex that many false steps were 
taken before any real progress was made. Very litde was accomplished 
along these lines before the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

As striking as the growth of city life have been the gains in population 
which resulted from the Industrial Revolution and the progress of Factors in 
medical science which accompanied it. From 1750 to 1914, the population crease'of 
of Europe increased from 140,000,000 to 463,000,000. This phenomenal population 
growth was produced by: (i) scientific agriculture, (2) the opening of 
new lands oversea, (3) improvements in transportation and preservation 
of foods, (4) multiplication of national income by the expansion of the 
new industries, and (5) advances in medicine and public hygiene. 

At first, this increase of population was regarded as wholly desirable, 
inasmuch as it created a large supply of cheap labor for the growing Attitudes 
factory industries. Even before the nineteenth century, however, some p“pu]ft*on 
individuals began to doubt its desirability. Thomas Malthus in his Essay growth 
on Population (1798), which was destined to have a remarkable influence 
upon social and economic discussions for more than a century, argued that 
population tends to increase at a geometric ratio (i, 2, 4, 8, 16, etc.), while 
the food supply cannot possibly be multiplied at more than an arithmetic 
ratio (i, 2, 3, 4, etc.); hence, population tends always to press upon the 
means of subsistence and therefore must be checked. Malthus said that 
restrictions upon population growth were of two kinds; (i) positive: 
war, pestilence, and famine, and (2) negative: postponement of marriage 
and what he described as “moral restraint.” Although the rapid expan- 
sion of Western society into new lands during the nineteenth century 
and its development of scientific agriculture seem to invalidate Malthus’ 
reasoning, his description of the general facts of population growth were 
essentially true for his own age. Today, however, after the results of the 
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Industrial Revolution and modern medicine have been rather fully felt, 
his theory is a mere intellectual curiosity. The enormous increase in food 
production (due to the use of new machinery and the opening of new 
regions) and the decline of the death rate (due to the advances of medi- 
cine, sanitation, and general living conditions) resulted in a most non- 
Malthusian growth of the world’s population during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Since the World War, however, there has been a slowing down of 
population growth. Even in the fascist countries, where extraordinary 
efforts have been made to increase the birth rate, the growth of popula- 
tion has fallen off. In France and Great Britain the population is tending 
to become static today, and even in the United States there is a decided 
trend towards population stability, the leveling-off being expected about 
1955-1960, with a gradual decline thereafter. Such tendencies, with the 
increase of the proportion of older people in the population and the great 
social and economic implications of the cessation (for a time, at least) 
of rapid population growth, are of major significance to the future of 
Western civilization. 

The age of the Industrial Revolution was also characterized by great 
Emigratioft population movements. Until 1865, most migrants were from North- 
western Europe; after that date Central, Southern, and Eastern Europe 
began to send out millions of people. In general, the course of migration 
was to the United States and South America, where industry and cheap 
lands offered apparently unlimited possibilities to ambitious men. Curi- 
ously enough, the exodus from the old countries did not cause their pop- 
ulation to decline, for the losses were made up by a rapid increase of the 
birth rate. The countries to which the migrants came benefited by the 
creation of a large labor supply and the transplantation of cultural forms. 

These population changes in the Old World and the New were ac- 
New class companied by the rapid rise of the middle class to dominance, as well as 
lines beginnings of its division into a higher and a lower group. This 

will be discussed in a later chapter, in conjunction with the growth of 
modern democracy. 

Probably as important in the long run as the rise of the middle class 
The to power was the appearance during the Industrial Revolution of a new 
prolScit industrial proletariat. By concentrating workers in the 

cities, the factories made it possible for the working class to achieve 
conscious and effective organization. The urban workers fully realized 
their position— and partially recognized their strength— by their struggles 
against the abuses to which they were subjected by the factory system. 
The gulf between employers and employees was widened by the develop- 
ment of the factory system and the growth of machine industries, and 
the proletariat, almost completely dependent upon wages for subsistence. 
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fought for an improvement in its position by the creation of labor unions 
and the acquisition of political rights. Its success in these things, for the 
most part, was delayed until the later nineteenth century. Long before 
that, however, the social classes of the Western countries had become 
firmly established upon a predominantly economic basis. 

+ 

The Industrial Revolution, beginning in England about 1750 and 
reaching its height by 1850, was one of the major transitions in human The 
history. Not only did it completely transform the material and social ^ 

bases of Western civilization,' but it also generated many strong and as a dy- 
penetrating social forces. There was no major development in Western “amic force 
civilization in the nineteenth century, there is no major movement today 
that is understandable without reference to the new industrial system. 

In the remaining chapters of this book, dealing with such subjects as 
contemporary nationalism, democracy, imperialism, and culture, the 
forces brought into action by the projectors, inventors, and capitalist 
enterprisers of the Industrial Revolution will always be in the back- 
ground, directly or indirectly influencing the subject under discussion. 

Most of the important problems of the present, from Hitler in Nazi Ger- 
many to the people on relief in the United States, are explicable only 
when viewed in the light of economic changes inaugurated by the In- 
dustrial Revolution. 
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MIDDLE-CLASS REVOLUTION AND 
ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 


I. THE BOURGEOIS REVOLUTIONS 


T he same generation witnessed the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution in England and the French Revolution across the 
Channel. The latter, and the European revolutions of 1830 and 
1848, took place at a propitious time. The middle class, under the in- 
fluence of the Industrial Revolution, was becoming richer and more 
powerful, and was eager to transform its power into political control. By 
opening the way to such developments in France, the French Revolution 
stimulated similar movements elsewhere and thereby promoted generally 
the cause of middle-class constitutional government. Furthermore, the 
French Revolution gave an enormous impetus to nationalism. In many 
respects, therefore, the French Revolution of 1789-1795 and the European 
revolutions of 1830 and 1848 must be regarded as producing fundamental 
changes in Western civilization as a whole. 

These revolutions were in direct line of descent from the English 
revolutions of the seventeenth century and the American Revolution;^ 
all presented the same general pattern of middle-class leadership and 
aspirations. In general, the leaders in none of these revolutions aimed 
r See pp. 703-708 and 712-716. 
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at true democracy. Englishmen, Americans, and Frenchmen, although 
they all depended upon the support of the lower classes, sought merely 
to destroy the old regime in order to give the middle class more freedom 
and power. After revolution had achieved success, the middle-class lead- 
ers rclincpiished most of their radical notions and sought to embody 
their victory in a permanent system of special privilege. Thus, though 
the spirit of democracy was generally invoked and the claims against 
the old regime were usually framed in terms of the interests of the people 
as a whole, successful revolution did not bring economic, social, or po- 
litical equality. Wealth, privilege, and position still ruled. Historically, 
these revolutionary movements are significant chiefly for bringing a new 
ruling class— the bourgeoisie — into a position from which it soon ob- 
tained control of the state. 

The bourgeois revolutions, accordingly, were preparations for middle- 
class democracy rather than drives for political equality for all classes of 
society. The middle class benefited from them far more than all the other 
classes put together. This was especially true of the French Revolution, 
which took place at a time when the Industrial Revolution gave the 
middle class throughout the Western world a strong material foundation 
for its claim to power. 

II. MIDDLE-CLASS VICTORY 
I. The French Revolution and Napoleon 

The French Revolution, despite its bloodjihed and terror, left many 
permanent achievements in its wake. It was far more dramatic and so- 
cially more disruptive than either the English or the American revolu- 
tions, yet it represented the same basic principles. It was primarily a 
middle-class revolt against royal oppression and irresponsibility and the 
privilege of a parasitic nobility and an impotent clergy. The Revolution 
was the culmination of the long process of adapting the French political 
and economic systems to the needs of a bourgeois society. Nevertheless, 
it was far more of a social revolution and shook the existing social fabric 
more violently than its two predecessors. Furthermore, the French peas- 
antry benefited far more from the Revolution than did the English peas- 
antry from the upheavals of 1642-1649 and 1688-1689. 

The French Revolution had two major causes: (i) the abuses of the 
old regime; and (2) the resulting discontent of the middle class. The 
latter had protested against exploitation by feudal lords and the Catholic 
Church as far back as the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, but 
it was then too weak to take a firm stand. The Estates-General was ig- 
nominiously dissolved in 1614 and did not reassemble for 175 years. In 
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the interval, the political power of the French nobility was crushed by 
the centralizing policies initiated by Henry IV and Sully, and carried 
out by Richelieu and Mazarin. The last revolt of the feudal lords was 
suppressed in 1652, but the oppressive social and economic privileges of 
the nobility were perpetuated, even strengthened. In its basic essentials, 
the French Revolution represented the final destruction of the social and 
economic aspects of French feudalism, the elimination of the oppressive 
rights and privileges of the Catholic Church, the creation of an intense 
nationalism, and the triumph of bourgeois ideals. The lack of civil and 
religious liberty, the injustice of class inequalities, a vicious system of 
ta.xation and requisitions, the neglect of education, and culpable ineffi- 
ciency in the handling of state finances and economic policies, all were 
attacked and, in part at least, remedied. 

A vital stimulant to the bourgeois revolt w'as provided by the writings 
of the French philosophes, among whom the more notable were Voltaire, Thcphilo- 
Helvetiuii, Diderot, Montesquieu, and Rousseau.’^ Their inflammatory background 
writings were supplemented by those of the Physiocrats, who vigorously 
attacked the economic and political abuses perpetrated by the vested 
feudal and ecclesiastical interests.^ Rarely or never, however, were these 
writers outright revolutionaries. Most of them merely favored a limited 
monarchy and peaceful constitutional reforms, yet their books contributed 
to the general intellectual ferment that led France to take violent action 
in order to destroy the old regime. 

The French Revolution was precipitated by the stupidity of the vested 
interests in opposing orderly and gradual reform. Louis XV (1715-1774) incompe- 
wantonly invited revolution by his incompetent and extravagant reign (bekter 
and cynically agreed with the forecast of his mistress, Madame de Bourbons 
Pompadour, who said, “After us, the deluge.” His successor, Louis XVI 
(1774-1793), meant well but was incompetent and lazy. He -was greatly 
influenced by a corrupt and reactionary court, and was encouraged to 
resist reform by his charming but irresponsible Queen, Marie Antoinette. 

About the time of the American Revolution, Turgot, the great French 
statesman, suggested a series of reforms (reform of taxation, introduction Inept fiscal 
of laissez faire, elimination of forced labor) that would have curbed the 
worst abuses of the old regime, given the middle class the prerogatives it 
desired, and probably averted the revolution. But Louis XVI was in- 
duced by his court to dismiss Turgot in 1776 and to sabotage his program. 

Turgot was succeeded by a series of stupid or futile ministers who only 
postponed the inevitable catastrophe. Royal expenditures increased, taxes 
mounted, extortion became more arbitrary and frequent, and the protests 


■ See pp. 738-741- 
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of the middle and lower classes grew in volume and vehemence. The 
situation was made critical by France’s intervention in the War of the 
American Revolution. France aided the colonists partly to spite England, 
partly to defend its own West Indian colonies. This support, however, 
strained the French treasury, which by the time the war ended was 
nearly bankrupt. 

The last chance for peaceful reform came in 1787, when the King sura- 
The failure moned an Assembly of Notables to pass upon reform projects proposed 
Kform minister Calonne. This program was curtly rejected by the as- 

sembly. Calonne was dismissed and fled to England, but the populace 
bitterly resented the defeat of his plan. Increased revenue was needed, 
however, and in 1788 the King was compelled to convoke the Estates- 
Generai. 

Even at this late date serious violence could have been averted had the 
First phase King and his councilors understood the temper of the lower classes. The 
Revohfiion Estates-General, made up of 308 clerics, 285 nobles, and 621 members of 
the third estate, met at Versailles on May 4, 1789. Louis and his ministers, 
instead of working for the desired ends, contented themselves with lec- 
turing and irritating the third estate. After a month of futile delay, occa- 
sioned by the demands of the commoners that the Estates-General sit as 
one house, the third estate independently organized a National Con- 
stituent Assembly (June 17), leaving the clergy and nobility to meet with 
it or not, as they chose. On June 20, this Assembly took the famous Oath 
of the Tennis Court, a resolution not to dissolve until it had drawn up 
a constitution for France and brought about the reforms by which the 
abuses of the old regime would be eliminated. The King finally ordered 
the clergy and nobility to meet with the third estate, and gave the As- 
sembly permission to vote by head. This was a distinct gain for the third 
estate, for when the estates voted as units the commoners were outnum- 
bered two to one. But even when voting by head the third estate had 
only a slight majority, and had to rely, therefore, on the support of the 
liberal clerics and nobles in order to carry its reform program. When 
convinced that the Assembly was determined to achieve its aims, the 
government attempted to dissolve it by force. This provoked retaliation, 
especially from the Paris mob. The most important uprising occurred on 
July 14, 1789, when the mob, in an attempt to secure arms, captured the 
Bastille, a notorious prison in Paris. Early in October, 1789, die Assembly 
moved to Paris and thereafter was dominated by the disorderly elements 
in the capital. 

Little serious disorder occurred, however, during the next two years. 
By acts passed on the night of August 4-5, 1789, the Assembly abolished 
most of the social and economic privileges of feudalism, which had 
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constituted the worst evils o£ the ancient regime. On August 26 the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen was proclaimed, Reforms 
setting forth the theoretical justification of the principles of middle-class National 
reform. The National Assembly, which in two years had destroyed the Assembly 
old regime and laid the foundations of a new order, then drew up a 
constitution to give permanence to its gains. Formally adopted in 1791, 
this document outlined a system of representative government in which 
controlling power was vested in a Legislative Assembly of one chamber. 

The latter met in October, 1791, and remained in power until September, 

1792. The King was retained as a formal executive, but the real directing 
power was assigned to an Executive Council (a committee of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly). That the Revolution was thus far a bourgeois and not 
a democratic movement is evident from the sufirage qualifications: citi- 
zens were classified as active and passive, the former being those who 
were twenty-five years of age and paid a direct tax equal to three times 
the average laborer’s wage in their locality. Only the active citizens 
could vote. Nevertheless, the new constitution represented a great advance 
over the irresponsible government of the old regime. 

Unfortunately, in a moment of political maneuvering the National 
Assembly passed what is known as the Self-denyitrg Ordinance, an act Result of the 
forbidding anyone who had served in the National Assembly to stand oidinanceT^ 
for election to the new Legislative Assembly. This automatically deprived 
the new body of men who had had two years of valuable experience in 
representative government. Consequently, the Legislative Assembly com 
sisted largely of inexperienced men, thus inviting excesses and confusion. 

Foreign affairs now became pressing. Many French nobles had fled 
to reactionary states across the Rhine, where they urged the rulers to Thebegin- 
intervene in France on behalf of monarchical government. The foreign 
monarchs were sympathetic to such proposals, for they saw clearly that tci-vention 
the success of the French Revolution would imperil their own systems. 
Accordingly, in the famous Declaration of Pillnitz of August 27, 1791, 
the Hapsburg Emperor Leopold and King Frederick William of Prussia 
jointly declared that the maintenance of monarchy and order in France 
was of the greatest moment to all the sovereigns in Europe. This aroused 
French resentment, and in April, 1792, the Legislative Assembly declared 
war on Austria and Prussia. 

On July 25, 1792, the Duke of Brunswick, commander-in-chief of the 
Austro-Prussian forces, issued his famous manifesto, declaring that the Foreign at- 
old regime must be restored in France, that French soldiers captured in joraSk 
battle would be regarded as rebels and traitors, and that Paris would be disorder 
destroyed if the French royal family were harmed. This last point sug- 
gested the existence of an alliance between the French court and the 
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foreign powers, and provoked an uprising in Paris on August 9 and 10 
which forced the royal family to flee to the Assembly to save their lives, 
A radical revolutionary commune was established in Paris, and Danton 
came into control of the revolutionary movement through his leading 
position in the Provisional Executive Council. On August lo the Legisla- 
tive Assembly suspended the King and called for the election of a Na- 
tional Convention. The mobs got out of hand, and between September 2 
and 7, 1792, it is estimated, from 2000 to 10,000 royalists were slain. The 
French Republic was proclaimed on September 22, 1792, and the Na- 
tional Convention took control of the state. 

The foreign threat to the Revolution and the declaration of war against 
the Austrians and Prussians enormously strengthened patriotism in France 
and greatly increased radicalism. The brilliant victories of General 
Dumouriez against the foreign coalition electrified the revolutionary 
party. But the dangers of foreign intervention compelled the revolution- 
aries to take special precautions against disloyalty and treason within 
France, especially among the royalists and the ecclesiastics. A Committee 
of Public Safety, under the leadership of Robespierre, was created to carry 
out this function, and the famous Reign of Terror resulted. Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette were among the first victims, in January and 
October of 1793, respectively. Such blood baths are by no means unusual 
in war time, as recent history bears witness. While there is no doubt that 
the Committee of Public Safety and its associated Committee of General 
Security and the Revolutionary Tribunal went to unnecessary extremes, 
the nature and purpose of the Terror are easily understandable. 

In time, this policy of blood and fear subsided and the guillotine was 
given a rest. The return to a more pacific program was partly due to 
the victories of the French armies, partly to the very excesses of the 
Terror, which discredited the extreme radicals. With the execution of 
Robespierre on July 28, 1794, the Terror collapsed. A more conservative 
form of government, the Directory, succeeded the Convention in 1795. 
The Directory was overthrown by Napoleon Bonaparte in 1799, when 
he introduced the Consulate. The Consulate endured until 1804, when 
Napoleon converted it into the First French Empire, which lasted until 
1815. 

The following chronology recapitulates the stages of the Revolution: 


Estates-General May 4, 1789 -June’ 27, 1789 

Chronology National Constituent Assembly June 27, 1789 - October i, 1791 

Rcvohrtion legislative Assembly October i, 1791 - September 20, 1792 

' National Convention September 20, 1792 - October 26, 1795 

Directory October 27, 1795 - November 19, 1799 

Consulate (Napoleon) NovemlDer 19, 1799 - May 20, 1804 

First Empire (Napoleon) May 20, 1804 -June 22, 1815 
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Until the Consulate of Napoleon, all these governments had a middle- 
class representative cast. Even under the personal rule of Napoleon, who 
had little sympathy for the decadent nobility, some forms of representa- 
tive government were preserved and all the major reforms instituted 
during the Revolution were perpetuated. 

These reforms, achieved before the outbreak of violence, harmonized 
with the principles enunciated in the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
of 1789, which affirmed that all men are born free and equal before 
the law. It held that all social distinctions are artificial and can be justified 
only if they contribute to the well-being of the people. Government exists 
to protect the natural rights of man. Liberty is the freedom to do any- 
thing that does not injure another person, and its character and limits 
are determined by law, which is a product of the common will. The 
specific rights of man, according to the Declaration, include freedom 
from arbitrary imprisonment, the right to a fair trial, freedom of speech 
and publication, and taxation by representatives of the people. It also 
contained a large amount of, liberal rhetoric, centering about the revolu- 
tionary slogan of “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” The last — fraternity 
—constituted the psychological core of the remarkable flowering of French 
nationalism during the revolutionary period. 

In the early stages of the Revolution, the National Assembly removed 
most of the more grievous abuses that had been inherent in the old 
regime. The feudal system was abolished by decree, possibly one of the 
most important reforms of the entire Revolution. Manorial courts were 
abolished, the hated hunting rights and game laws of the nobles were 
wiped out, and the nobility’s exemption from taxation was ended. Even 
the highest offices were opened to all French citizens. Direct taxation sup- 
planted indirect taxes. Church lands were confiscated, and were used as 
security for the famous revolutionary paper money, the assignats. In 
1790 the religious houses and monasteries were suppressed, and the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy was proclaimed, providing for the election 
of the clergy by vote of the citizens. Jews and Protestants, as well as 
Catholics, were permitted to participate in the voting. Clerical' salaries 
were to be paid by the State. Such moves j of course, alienated a large 
portion of the clergy, many of whom fled the country. 

The political and legal reforms were equally striking. The Assembly 
gave France its first constitution in 1791. Local administration was com- 
pletely reorganized, The country was divided into eighty-three depart- 
ments of approximately uniform size and population, each of which was 
further subdivided in a logical fashion. The revision, simplification, and 
unification df French law was oi'dered, thus laying the basis of the great 
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Napoleonic Code published in the early Empire. Criminal laws were 
made more humane and a new system of courts was created. 

Although these measures gave decided advantages to the middle class, 
they incidentally improved the lot of the peasants as well. Their benefits 
were secured at the expense of the two privileged orders of the ancient 
regime, the clergy and the nobility. The absence of powerful proletarian 
interests in the revolutionary assemblies is seen, however, in the law of 
June 14, 1791, which not only demolished the guilds but also prohibited 
combinations, agreements, and strikes of workingmen. This law was 
passed quite as much to abolish antiquated labor associations as to pre- 
vent the coming of trade unions. 

The next important reforms were carried out by the National Conven- 
tion between 1792 and 1795. The property of fugitive nobles was con- 
fiscated, and many great estates were offered for sale to poor citizens in 
small plots. State control of grain prices was established, and ground 
rents were abolished. Separation of Church and State was decreed and 
religious toleration ordered. The w'ork of the National Assembly in re- 
forming and codifying French law' was continued. The laws of inherit- 
ance W’ere modernized and the property rights of women were recog- 
nized. Slavery was abolished, and a notable program of public education 
was recommended. Not least among these measures was the adoption of 
the metric system — a rational system of weights and measures. 

Along w’ith these substantial reforms went many unusual and amusing 
enactments. Revolutionary salutations, of which “Citizen” was the most 
outstanding, were ordered. Revolutionary clothing was prescribed. A 
revolutionary calendar of twelve months of thirty clays each, with five 
holidays at the end of the year, was adopted, the months being named 
after the seasons and their products. Even children were named after 
revolutionary events, and the worship of the Goddess of Reason was en- 
couraged. 

Napoleon, the general who took advantage of the weakness of the 
Directory and the wars in which France was involved to transform the 
First Republic into a military dictatorship and eventually the Empire, 
preserved most of the gains made by the middle class during the Revolu- 
tion. As a “new man,” he had no love for the old families of the aris- 
tocracy, and as an astute politician he recognized the value of bourgeois 
support. The most striking achievements in public affairs were worked 
out during the earlier years of his reign. 

In the political field, Napoleon severely curbed representative govern- 
ment, transferring power chiefly to the executive, but he continued the 
reorganization of local government begun by the National Assembly. 
He brought to completion the centralizing process of Richelieu and 
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Mazarin and made France the best example o£ centralized government 
among the major European states. Little room was left for popular gov- 
ernment in the Napoleonic regime, but its system was remarkably uni- 
form, responsible, and efficient. 

Napoleon’s legal and judicial reforms were notable. Between 1804 and 
1808 five great legal codes were drawn up under his direction: the civil 
code, the code of criminal procedure, the commercial code, the code of 
civil procedure, and the penal code. All were clearly conceived and sim- 
ply stated. They preserved most of the valuable social legislation of the 
Revolution, such as civil equality, religious toleration, equality of in- 
heritance, the emancipation of the serfs, freedom of the land from feudal 
restrictions, legality of arrest, and trial by jury. The codes had some 
defects, of course, such as the laws perpetuating female inferiority, but 
in a very real sense Napoleon deserved the tide of “Second Justinian” 
that was conferred upon him. 

Napoleon also worked out a fairly satisfactory settlement of the Church 
problem, which had been hanging fire since the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy of the early Revolution. By the Concordat of 1801, the Pope as- 
sented to the confiscation of Church lands, the suppression of the mon- 
asteries, and the State’s payment of the clergy’s salaries. Napoleon, on 
his side, made concessions which soothed the sensibilities of the clerics. 
Although bishops were to be nominated by the State, they were to be 
invested with the spiritual power and symbols of their office by the higher 
clergy. Priests were to be appointed by the bishops with the approval of 
the government. This agreement remained in effect with little change 
until the separation of Church and State in France following 1905. 

Napoleon’s financial policies and legislation were both extensive and 
decisive. Fie carefully reorganized taxation so as to put the burden upon 
those most able to pay. He consolidated and stabilized the national debt, 
established an efficient fiscal administration, and severely punished cor- 
rupt officials. He created the Bank of France in 1800, and endeavored to 
promote industry by importing English mechanics and offering liberal 
prizes for inventions. 

Directly related to his financial policy were his distinguished achieve- 
ments in the construction of public works. He built a large number of 
splendid roads, including some across the Alps. He constructed many 
canals, canalized rivers, and built many bridges, some of which are 
famous. Marshy areas were reclaimed. The leading harbors were en- 
larged and fortified. Especially notable were the public buildings he 
erected in Paris as part of his plan for making the capital the most beau- 
tiful city in the world. 

Napoleon also brought to completion the plans for public education 
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that had been launched by the National Assembly. It was a highly cen- 
iralizecl and rigidly supervised system, characterized by the same uni- 
formity as that of the government. The Napoleonic educational program 
was improved by Carnot in 1848 and rounded out by Jules Ferry in 1884. 

Thus, between the outbreak of the Revolution in 1789 and Napoleon’s 
final defeat at Waterloo in 1815, the social, political, administrative, re- 
ligious, educational, and economic organization of France was revolu- 
tionized. Leadership was taken by the middle class, but the movement 
was l)ro Light to completion (and in part stultified) by the military dic- 
tatorship of Napoleon. The Revolutionary and Napoleonic eras also 
stimulated French patrioti.sni and nationalism, and through its wars and 
propaganda greatly weakened the staying power of the old regime in 
Western society as a whole. Before the claims of the revolutionaries could 
be fully realized, however, a wave of reaction set in, and the vested in- 
terests began to fight a bitter rear-guard action. In the end, the ideals of 
the Revolution proved too strong to be crushed, coupled as they were 
with the increasing strength derived by the middle class from the In- 
dustrial Revolution. The nineteenth century witnessed the steady growth 
of representative, middle-class government, and the unbroken extension 
of human liberties in most Western countries. Finally, the French Revolu- 
tion, besides introducing an era of liberalism, gave impetus to the devel- 
opment of nationalism and also inaugurated militarism on a national 
scale. These two forces are the bane of human society today, as events 
since 1914 prove. 
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2. The Napoleonic Empire and Reaction 

Middle-class ascendancy in France was interrupted by the military 
aspirations of Napoleon and the alliance of reactionary powers that fol- 
lowed his overthrow. Napoleon Bonaparte (1768-1821), born in Corsica 
the year after that island was acquired by France from the Genoese, had 
a dual 'role in history. On the one hand, he perpetuated most of the re- 
forms instituted by the Revolution. On the other, he became the greatest 
conqueror of modern times, and endeavored to create a European empire 
with France as the center. These two aspects of his career had opposite 
influences upon the fortunes of liberalism. 

Napoleon was educated in French military schools and received a 
sub-lieutenant’s commission in the artillery in 1785. The wars of the 
Revolution offered him an opportunity which he was not slow to seize. 
As already indicated, the Legislative Assembly, fearing foreign inter- 
vention, declared war against Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia in 1792. The 
enemies of France were joined by England, Holland, and Spain in the 
following year, as the established powers sought to restrain the growth of 
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what they deemed subversive radicalism. This coalition called forth the 
most extreme expression of French patriotism, and was in part responsible 
for the Reign of Terror. It also gave Napoleon a chance to distinguish 
himself by recapturing Toulon from the British in 1793. By 1795 French 
victories had forced Spain, Holland, and Prussia from the field, the 
First Coalition had been destroyed, and only Austria, Sardinia, and Eng- 
land were left in active opposition to- the French armies. By this time, 
Napoleon had been made a brigadier-general, as a reward for the services 
he had rendered the Republic. 

In 1795, when the Convention was menaced by a royalist rebellion, 
Napoleon dispersed the attackers “with a whiff of grapeshot,” and thereby The cam- 
ingratiated himself with the leaders of the Revolution. After the estab- 
lishment of the Directory in 1795, France decided to attack Austria on Italy 
three fronts. Command of the army which was to attack through north- 
ern Italy was given to Napoleon. To the surprise of many, he was uni- 
formly successful in a brilliantly conducted compaign, forcing Sardinia 
to make peace in 1796 and bringing Austria to its knees in 1797. This 
was the first great demonstration of Napoleon’s military genius. 

England was now left alone in the field against France. Napoleon 
decided to attack that country by breaking its control of the Egyptian The 
route to India. France having gained extensive territories in Italy, the 
Germanics, and Elolland as a result of the war, Napoleon felt safe in 
taking French troops so far afield. Elis Egyptian expedition, however, 
proved a dismal failure, the crushing blow being given by Nelson at the 
Battle of the Nile (August i, 1798). Napoleon returned from Egypt with 
only a few friends, abandoning his army (or what was left of it) to its 
own resources in the East. 

Meanwhile, the Second Coalition was formed (1799)5 composed of 
England, Austria, Russia, Portugal, Naples, and Turkey. It planned Napoleon 
to strip France of its conquests and then bring the Revolution to an end con*su\' 
for all time. While the French armies thrown into the field against the 
allies were experiencing various degrees of ill fortune, Napoleon arrived 
unannounced in Paris, and by the coup d’etat of the i8th Brumaire 
(November 9, 1799) disbanded the Directory and established himself as 
First Consul, with power for ten years. After persuading Russia to retire 
from the contest, Napoleon won two major victories (Marengo and 
Hohenlinden in 1800), and by the Peace of Luneville (1801) forced all 
but England to lay down arms. By the Peace of Amiens in the following 
year, even England left the arena. France now controlled extensive ter- 
ritories along her eastern frontier, in northwestern Italy, and along the 
left bank of the lower Rhine. In addition, it dominated Italy north of 
the kingdom of Naples, as well as the Batavian Republic (Holland). 
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When Napoleon transformed the Consulate into the Empire in 1804, 
England, Austria, Russia, and Sweden formed a Third Coalition (1805). 
Nelson’s smashing victory at Trafalgar (1805) destroyed the French 
navy and left Great Britain supreme on the seas. After winning a minor 
victory at Ulm, Napoleon administered a decisive defeat to the combined 
Austro-Russian forces at Austerlitz (1S05), forcing the Russians to re- 
treat and the Austrians to ask for peace. This victory enabled Napoleon 
to extend his control over Central Europe and led to the final abolition 
of the Holy Roman Empire in 1806. Prussia entered the field against 
France in 1806, and, co-operating with the Russian forces, was disastrously 
defeated at Jena and Auerstadt in October of that year. Other French 
victories led to the Peace of Tilsit (1807), which gave Napoleon almost 
complete dominion over Central Europe and placed the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw, a French-controlled buffer state, between the French terri- 
tories and Russia. The Third Coalition was now dead. A year later, 
Sweden was compelled to accept Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s marshals, 
as king. 

The year 1808 found Napoleon at the summit of his power. He con- 
trolled the Continent from Portugal in the west to Russia in the east, 
and had a working agreement with the Russian Tsar, Alexander I. The 
only great power still in the lists against him was Great Britain, who 
dominated the seas just as completely as Napoleon dominated the Con- 
tinent. Between 1808 and 1812, however, Napoleon’s position became 
more and more strained. His empire was too large, the peoples in it had 
been too recently won by force and blandishment, and the responsibili- 
ties of the ruler were too great to permit effective control of all parti 
Moreover, Great Britain worked night and day to overthrow the French 
Emperor, who as “Old Bony” and “Nap” was heartily feared by the 
English people. Napoleon forbade English goods to land on the Con- 
tinent, and England retaliated by establishing a blockade of all French 
territories. The “Continental System,” for such was the name given to 
Napoleon’s policy, proved to be more harmful to him than to the British, 
although it caused considerable suffering in England. From 1808 until 
1814 Napoleon fought a losing war against the British in Spain (the 
Peninsular War), in which die British commander, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, slowly whittled away the French holdings. Austria went to war 
again in 1809, but was quickly brought to terms. The most disastrous of 
Napoleon’s expeditions, however, was his Russian campaign of 1812, 
brought about by severing relations with the Russian Tsar. This cost 
Napoleon his best army and at the same time encouraged the subject 
peoples of the Empire to rebel. The great War of Liberation, in which 
Russia, Prussia, Sweden, England, and Austria were the leaders, was 
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fought in 1813-1814. After a major defeat at Leipzig (October, 1813), and 
a number of lesser defeats, Napoleon abdicated in April, 1814, and the 
Bourbons were restored to the throne of France in the person of Louis 
XVIII. 

Napoleon was exiled to the island of Elba, off the Italian coast, France 
was reduced to its boundaries of 1792, Louis adopted a constitution based Napoleon 
on the English model, and a Congress was called at Vienna to revise 
the map of Europe, which had been severely altered by Napoleonic 
diplomacy. Monarchy was restored to most of the countries where Na- 
poleon had created republics, and the scene was set for a major revolu- 
tion in European politics. 

Before the Congress of Vienna could arrive at a final settlement, Na- 
poleon returned to France, and in the famous “Hundred Days” set about The 
recovering his empire. His old soldiers flocked to his banners, and the 
French people in general welcomed him out of national pride. With his Waterloo 
defeat at Waterloo in Belgium (June 18, 1815), the British and Prussians 
disposed of Napoleon forever. This time Napoleon was exiled to the 
island of St. Helena in the South Atlantic, off the west coast of Africa. 

There the conqueror of Europe dragged out the rest of his days under 
guard, writing his memoirs and discussing old times with his suite. He 
died in 1821, already a great legendary figure. 

As we have seen, Napoleon’s ambition to become the military lord 
of Europe diverted the French Revolution from its initial objective. Yet Napoleon as 
the revolutionaries, when attacked by other European powers, vowed to 
spread the doctrines of liberty, equality, and fraternity into every country 
in Europe, and uiader Napoleon the best work of this sort was done. 

Napoleon’s armies and the administrators who followed them carried ' 
the Imperial version of the new order into the lands they conquered. 

The property rights of the common people were upheld, feudalism and 
serfdom were weakened or abolished, large estates were divided into 
small holdings, administrative forms were modernized, and nationalism 
was greatly strengthened in all of the lands conquered by Napoleon’s 
armies. Such archaic institutions as the Holy Roman Empire were abol- 
ished, and the smaller states were urged to amalgamate along nationalistic 
lines. Thus, besides throwing the political map of Europe into con- 
fusion, the Napoleonic era extended the principles of the Revolution, in 
one form or another, far beyond the frontiers of France. 

Quite naturally, the victorious powers that met at Vienna in 1814-1815 
were forced to deal with these problems as a group. In the first place, the The Con- 
victors opposed the ideals of the Revolution that had been so dangerous 
to their regimes. Secondly, they desired to remake the map of Europe 
in their own interests, and hence, like tire leaders of the Peace Conference 
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held at Paris a little more than a hundred years later, acted in blind dis- 
regard of the realities of the situation. For example, the Congress of 
Vienna practically ignored nationalism, already a major force in Euro- 
pean politics and destined to grow rather than decline in power. In the 
conflict between revolution and reaction, they stood firmly for reaction, 
whatever the cost. 

We .shall make no attempt to detail the territorial arrangements of 
the Congress, other than to note that France was stripped of all its recent 
acquisitions and that Great Britain acquired many new colonies. The 
Powers, under the guidance of Prince Klemens Metternich (1773-1859) 
of Austria, invoked two principle-s, legitimacy and compensation, in 
terras of which they planned to re-establish the balance of power in Eu- 
rope. Legitimacy — the right of the old ruling families to their pre-Na- 
poleonic dominions and of the old Powers to their lost provinces— re- 
stored Europe to what the reactionary Powers regarded as its normal 
status. Compensation— the granting of new territories to certain Powers to 
compensate for unavoidable losses in the process of reorganization — 
partially contradicted legitimacy, but a satisfactory settlement could not 
be achieved without it. 

In keeping with the principle of legitimacy, the pre-Napoleonic dynas- 
ties were restored to France, Spain, the Two Sicilies, Sardinia and Pied- 
mont, Holland, and several German states, while the Pope recovered his 
temporal dominions in central Italy. The Swiss Confederation was re- 
established and its permanent neutrality again guaranteed. Austria re- 
covered the Tirol and Illyria, and the Grand Duchy of Warsaw (Poland) 
was broken up, its territories being restored to Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. To this extent, the pre-Napoleonic map of Europe was re-estab- 
lished. 

Certain changes which had been made by Napoleon could not be un- 
done, however. In order to prevent them from producing friction, the 
principle of compensation was utilized. Great Britain, having acquired 
many important oversea territories in the Napoleonic wars, was left in 
possession of them, but received no new areas in Europe. Holland, in 
compensation for the colonies she lost to England, received the Austrian 
Netherlands. Sweden lost Finland to Russia and Pomerania to Prussia, 
but received Norway from Denmark in exchange. 

The Floly Roman Empire was not restored, the Empire of Austria 
taking its place. Thanks- to Austria’s services to the allies during the 
Napoleonic wars, but more to the genius of Metternich, it came out of 
the Congress a greater and stronger state than it had ever been. The new 
Germanic Confederation (thirty-eight German states) came under Aus- 
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trian domination, and all of northern Italy was placed directly or in- 
directly under Austrian control. 

This settlement, which aimed at the restoration of peace by the strength- 
ening of the reactionary states, was guaranteed by the formation of the The 
Quadruple Alliance (Austria, Prussia, Russia, and Great Britain) and by A^UMTcfand 
the idealistic Holy Alliance of Tsar Alexander of Russia, to which most the Holy 
states, in one form or another, became attached. For the next generation ““ 
the forces of reaction, led by Metternich and Austria, attempted to sup- 
press liberalism and nationalism, the existence of which had been gen- 
teelly ignored at Vienna. 

The settlement of Vienna was not a settlement except in terms of its 
architects’ ability to perpetuate it by force. It was based on the principle Weahnesses 
of restriction of civil, social, and political liberties. It left a disunited “lemenTof 
Germany and a disorganized Italy, although national patriotism had Vienna 
finally been awakened in both regions. It enriched the great Powers at 
the expense of minor states. Nevertheless, it endured in more or less com- 
plete form until the middle of the nineteenth century only because the 
great Powers used force and intimidation against diose who wished to 
change it. 

3. The European Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 

In 1830 and again in 1848 middle-class demands for political recogni- 
tion, sidetracked by the Napoleonic adventure and blocked by the forces Renewal of 
of reaction after Vienna, resulted in widespread revolutionary rfiove- 
ments in Europe. Agitation for representative government could not be 
kept down even by the efficient system devised by Metternich. Liberal- 
ism triumphed on the Continent only after the middle of the nineteenth 
century. In Russia the old order was not overthrown until 1917. 

A general wave of revolution swept over Europe in 1830. In France, 

Charles X (1824-1830), successor to Louis XVIII, was a fanatic Catholic The 
and a determined proponent of special privilege. Desiring to restore the 18*30’°”* 
conditions of the pre-Revolutionary epoch, he alienated the middle class 
by reactionary measures which threatened the liberties of the people, and France 
increased the political strength of the landed proprietors. In 1830 he 
rashly issued the “July Ordinances” which suspended the liberty of the 
press, dissolved the Chamber of Deputies, and altered the election law 
so as to weaken further the power of the middle class. The result was 
revolution, which broke out in Paris on July 28, 1830. The King and 
the royal troops were driven from the city in less than a week, and a new 
dynasty, the House of Orleans, ascended the throne in the person of 
Louis Philippe (1830-1848). Louis Philippe was a strong friend of the 
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bourgeoisie, and for the first part of his reign presented an outstanding 
example of limited bourgeois monarchy. 

Belgium, attached to Holland by the Congress of Vienna, had been 
greatly influenced by French reforms and the spirit of nationalism during 
the Revolution. The union with Holland had never been popular and 
in 1830 Belgium rebelled, its leaders demanding independence and mid- 
dle-class reforms. In 1830-1831 a conference of European powers accepted 
the Belgium revolution and guaranteed the neutrality of the new state. 
The Belgian constitution, adopted in 1831, was widely copied by suc- 
cessful revolutionary groups thereafter. 

Although Austria and Prussia were not affected by the revolutionary 
movement of 1830, constitutions and reforms were granted to some of the 
smaller German states, such as Brunswick, Flanover, and Saxony. Revolu- 
tion in northern Italy was abortive, Austria being too strongly intrenched 
there. That part of Poland which had been repossessed by Russia at 
Vienna rebelled in 1830, hoping for French aid. As that was not forth- 
coming, the uprising was a failure, and the Russians regained complete 
control by the latter part of 1831. 

In England, most liberal of the great Powers, the outstanding reaction 
to the revolutions of 1830 was the passage of the famous Parliamentary 
Reform Bill of 1832. The supremacy of Parliament in the State had been 
secured by the Revolution of 1688-1689, but the middle class had not 
acquired adequate representation in that body. The new industrial cities, 
for example, were inadequately represented, if at all, while the landhold- 
ing aristocracy controlled a great number of election districts. Therefore 
the reconstruction of the representative districts throughout England was 
the primary purpose of the Reform Bill, which became law in 1832. This 
was a crucial victory for the middle class. Lesser gains were also made 
in the reform of the franchise, which was extended to the lower middle 
class. Universal suffrage was not even demanded at this time. In 1867 
the more prosperous city workers were given the right to vote; the richer 
peasants were not enfranchised until 1884, and universal manhood suf- 
frage was delayed until 1918. Limited female suffrage was also granted 
in 1918, but full suffrage had to wait until 1928. The Reform Bill of 
1832, accordingly, was only the beginning of the movement for political 
democracy in England. 

Outside France, Belgium, and some of the lesser German states, the 
revolutions of 1830 were largdy unsuccessful. Between 1830 and 1848, 
however, the middle class gained strength in Europe as a result of the 
diffusion of the Industrial Revolution. In some states, like France, the 
bourgeoisie received support from the industrial workers. By 1848 Europe 
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was ready for a new bid for middle-class power, and once again the 
guns of revolution sounded. 

Although Louis Philippe, with his frock coat and umbrella, started his 
reign as a good bourgeois king, a series of unfortunate incidents, includ- Outbreak of 
ing an attack upon his life in 1835, drove him into the camp of reaction. 

The middle class as a whole took alarm, and its more radical elements in France 
joined with the working class in demanding drastic reforms and the 
establishment of a republic. At the same time, Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, nephew of the great Emperor, was laying plans for the restoration 
of his dynasty. Louis Philippe staved off revolt from 1840 until 1848 by 
relying upon the more conservative wing of the bourgeoisie, but in that 
year all parties joined the opposition. Rioting broke out in February and 
Louis Philippe soon abdicated and fled to England, where he died in 1850. 

The Second French Republic was created on February 24, 1848. It 
passed through three stages. The first was the proletarian phase, which The Second 
lasted only until May 4, 1848. The program of its leader, Louis Blanc, pib^ifa^a 
was considered too radical, and so the conservative middle-class members Second 
united to drive the workers from power. A middle-class republic was 
then set up, and lasted until December 20, 1848. Slowly but surely the 
sentiment for another Bonaparte increased, and on that date Louis Na- 
poleon was elected president. He governed as a republican executive until 
the end of 1851, when he engineered a coup d'etat and took the title of 
Emperor Napoleon III, thus transforming the Second Republic into the 
Second Empire. The Empire lasted until France’s defeat by Prussia in 
1870-1871. Napoleon Ill’s regime was devoted to middle-class ideals and 
to the promotion of business prosperity. After 1848, it was apparent that 
the old order, dominated by the ancient landed nobility, could never again 
be restored in France. 

By 1848 the revolutionary movement was so strong in Europe that not 
even Austria could escape it. The Hapsburg Empire, as we have stated, Revolution 
had been the center of European reaction since the end of the Napoleonic Austrian*^ 
wars. The reforms introduced by its liberal monarch, Joseph II,^ had been Empire 
cast aside, and the country was ruled despotically. Socially and eco- 
nomically, Austria was still feudal. Prince Mctternich, its real ruler, had 
been the most aggressive, astute, and successful opponent of nationalism 
and liberalism since 1815. By 1848, however, these forces were too strong 
even for him to keep bottled up. Major revolutions broke out in Hungary, 

Bohemia, and northeastern Italy, and others of less vigor elsewhere in 
the Austrian Empire. Metternich was forced into exile. 

In Hungary, which had come under Austrian rule in 1562, the leaders 

^ See p. 698. 
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in the struggle for freedom were Louis Kossuth (1802-1S94) and Ferencz 
Revolution Deak (1803-1876). Kossuth worked for social, political, and economic 
in Hungary (3^ Deak went so far as to demand Hungarian independence. 

The revolution of 1848 was temporarily successful. Feudalism was abol- 
ished in its essential elements, important liberal reforms were introduced, 
and Hungary was made practically an independent nation by the decree 
that its only connection with Austria should be the King, who was to 
be called Emperor of Austria. At this point, however, Austria sent an 
army against the Hungarians, and with the aid of Russia reduced Hun- 
gary to the status of a dependent province. It was not until 1867 that the 
Hungarian demands for autonomy were granted by the creation of the 
Austro-Hungarian Dual Monarchy, which lasted until the end of the 
World War. 

Rebellion in Bohemia was temporarily successful and Austria was 
Revolution compelled to grant some liberal reforms. Here, as in Hungary, Austria 
andAust^Sn military force, the revolution was broken, and the concessions were 
Italy repudiated. The Bohemian movement had been seriously weakened by 
the Czech nationalists, who wished to obtain independence from Austria 
and could not agree on a common plan of action. In Austrian Italy 
nationalism also handicapped the demands for liberal reforms that were 
the basis of uprisings in 1848, Jealousy among the Italian states within 
the Austrian territory enabled Vienna to recover complete control. 

Austria itself, weakened by these revolts, was unable to resist the revo- 
Revolution lutionary tendencies. The liberals demanded a constitution, the protec- 
in ustria liberties, and an increase in self-government. The govern- 

ment was compelled to grant these demands. On July 22, 1848, the 
Austrian Diet formally abolished feudalism in the Hapsburg domains. 
The army, controlled by the reactionaries, was recalled from Prague 
(capital of Bohemia), however, and soon Vienna was brought under 
control. The old Emperor, Ferdinand I, was forced to resign by the 
reactionary party, and his young nephew, Francis Joseph I, was put in 
his place. Although Metternich remained in exile, his policies were 
restored and political reaction was revived. Despite the return to the old 
system, great social and economic progress had been made by the revo- 
lutions of 1848. The feudal system had been abolished throughout the 
Austrian possessions, though it required many years to remove all of its 
vestiges, and some small concessions to liberalism had been made. The 
extension of liberal reforms in Austria was very slow, however, and even 
at the outbreak of the World War the Dual Monarchy was one of the 
most backward states in Europe. 

Revolutions in the non-Austrian Italian states were crushed with 
Austrian aid. Liberalism survived only in the kingdom of Piedmont and 
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Sardinia, which became, under the guidance o£ Victor Emmanuel II and 
his great minister, Cavour, the nucleus o£ the national state of Italy, 
finally established in iSyod 

Revolution, breaking out in Prussia in 1848, spread to the other Ger- 
man states. It was closely associated with a movement to create a fed- 
erated Germany under Prussian leadership. This movement failed, partly 
because of the reluctance of Frederick William IV, King of Prussia, to 
accept an imperial crown from a revolutionary assembly, partly because 
Austria interfered. German unification, like that of Italy, was postponed 
for two decades.^ The revolution was successful, however, in securing a 
constitution for Prussia, although the smaller German states got nothing 
for their deinands. 

In England the revolutionary wave of 1848 manifested itself in the 
so-called Chartist Movement, a proletarian demand for increased political 
rights and powers. The Chartists agitated for universal manhood suf- 
frage, equal electoral districts, the elimination of property qualifications 
for members of Parliament, pay for members of Parliament, the secret bal- 
lot, and annual sessions of Parliament. Although the Chartists were unsuc- 
cessful, their movement being destroyed by a show of force and judicious 
ridicule, all but the last of their demands have since been granted — testi- 
mony to the increasing power of the working class in England since the 
middle of the last century. 

These two waves of revolution in 1830 and 1848 revealed the mounting 
strength and impatience of the middle class. Their success or failure is 
relatively unimportant to an evaluation of the mid-nineteenth century social 
changes: that they broke out at all indicated the inability of reaction to 
perpetuate itself. The greatest strides were made in England, France, and 
Belgium. It is well to note that in England, where the bourgeoisie was 
already fairly well established politically, the year 1848 produced pro- 
letarian demands for enfranchisement. In Central Europe, the aspirations 
of the middle class were hampered by the demands of nationalism, a 
force that may also be traced to the French Revolution. 

These two forces, liberalism and nationalism, are active today, but the 
issues are not so clear-cut as they were in 1848. Industrialism, imperialism, 
militarism, and democracy have become more powerful and complicate 
the situation. The action of this whole group of forces, however, has made 
the contemporary period of European history increasingly dynamic and 
correspondingly difficult to understand. 
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The ideals of the middle class from the seventeenth to the twentieth 
century are clear enough — nationalism, unrestrained business enterprise, 
the protection of property, and the guarantee of civil liberties. In order 
to realize and safeguard these ideals and to perpetuate the gains of its 
revolutions, the bourgeoisie drew up constitutions in which they were 
incorporated and guaranteed. These were organic instruments of govern- 
ment defining the rights and immunities of the citizens and the structure 
and operation of the government. Everytvhere the expansion of the 
middle class and the success of revolution were accompanied by the rise 
of constitutional government. 

All these constitutions were based on certain fundamental principles: 
First, there is a higher or absolute law, to which all secular rulers are 
subordinate. Second, individuals have inalienable rights, such as life, 
liberty, and the security of property. These principles were embodied in 
a sacred written charter defining the higher law and personal rights 
which are immune to change except through a formal expression of the 
public will. Constitutional procedure thus formulates the supreme law, 
enumerates the rights of individuals, and places both on semisacred 
parchment. 

A constitution may be a precise written document drawn up by a 
specific constitutional convention, or it may be a collection of documents 
and precedents accumulated over many centuries. Our Federal Consti- 
tution is a good example of the first, and the English Constitution of 
the second. 

Constitutions can be drawn up by any class that happens to be in 
power, but since the middle of the seventeenth century they have been 
mainly documents of the middle class. Constitutional government may 
support a landed aristocracy, like Hungary’s today, or a proletarian 
regime that virtually oudaws the landed group and the middle class, 
as in contemporary Soviet Russia. In modern times the constitutional 
movement has been so closely related to the program and activities of 
the bourgeoisie that we may almost identify it with that class. Until 
1787 constitutions were designed chiefly to protect property and indi- 
vidual freedom from the encroachments of royalty and nobility. The 
United States set a precedent in creating a constitution to protect prop- 
erty from the possible aggressions : of industrial and agricultural workers 
— that is, to safeguard the middle class from those below it. 

The political institutions and policies of the Western world since the 
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seventeenth century thus have reflected the economic, social, and political 
ambitions of the capitalist middle class. These were largely protection of 
property, enforcement of contract, and a large degree of freedom in 
personal and business matters. Everywhere the bourgeoisie has feared 
state interference with economic activities, except where this interference 
has been favorable to its interests. It has generally opposed legislation 
designed to protect the working classes and hamper the employer unduly 
in dealing with his employees. 

Most modern constitutions have embodied the fundamental bourgeois 
ideals of freedom from arbitrary governmental interference and assured 
the protection of personal rights and property interests, as in the first 
ten Amendments to the American Constitution (really an integral part 
of the original document). The French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, drawn up in 1789, mentions property among the “natural and 
imprescriptible rights of man” and as “an inviolable and sacred right.” 
The great advantage of a constitution to the business man is that it 
gives a certain permanence to the political system and assures him that 
the government will not interfere arbitrarily with his activities. 

The degree of rigidity in constitutional government varies greatly. In 
Great Britain, Parliament can legally amend the constitution as easily as it 
can pass a bill appropriating a petty sum for any local purpose. In the 
United States, amendment is so extremely difficult that only eleven 
amendments have been added since 1790. But even in England consti- 
tutional changes are infrequent and are never undertaken lightheartedly. 
This is due chiefly to the British reverence for precedent and their 
reluctance to make rash experiments. In practice, then, tlie English Con- 
stitution is difficult to alter in any fundamental sense. Almost without 
exception, constitutions, once established, have been changed slowly and 
infrequently, and constitutional governments have been characterized by 
relative stability. 

Although the city-states of Classical Greece drew up constitutions for 
their guidance, the first written constitution of modern times was the 
Instrument of Government framed by Oliver Cromwell for his Com- 
monwealth government. The English Constitution is a curious combi- 
nation of documents dating from the Magna Charta of 1215 to the Suf- 
frage Act of 1929, and including the Petition of Right (1628), the Bill of 
Rights (1689) and the legislation immediately following it, the Reform 
Bill of 1832, the Suffrage Acts of 1867, 1884, 1918, and 1928, arid the 
Parliament Bill of 1911. In addition, such things as “the privileges of 
Parliament,” the Conventions 'of the Constitution, and the Common 
Law go to make up the Constitrition. 

The first modern crop of written constitutions was those adopted by 
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the American states after 1776, They were based mainly on the colonial 
Constitu- charters, the Bill of Rights, and the revolutionary doctrines of the Eng- 
^Ameri'in Whigs. In general, they exemplified almost perfectly the political 
states ideals of the middle-class liberals and embodied Montesquieu’s doctrine 
that the chief guarantee of liberty lies in the proper separation of 
powers and an elaborate system of governmental checks and balances. 
The Federal Constitution, drawn up in 1787 and adopted in 1789, fol- 
lowed the state constitutions in many important respects. 

In E'rance, the Revolution produced a number of constitutions based 
The French on English and American precedents. The Constitution of 1791, which 
and Spamah (-j-cated a limited monarchy dominated by the Legislative Assembly, was 

constitutions { J 

more widely copied than the later and more radical constitutions because 
in the early nineteenth century limited monarchy provoked fewer objec- 
tions from conservatives than did republican government. Napoleon 
popularized constitutional government. Even though he ruled with an 
iron hand, he governed under constitutional forms in France and handed 
out charters and constitutions to his subject territories. Perhaps the most 
famous of these was the Spanish Constitution - of 1812, based on the 
French Constitution of 1791. Proclaiming popular sovereignty and par- 
liamentary government, it was widely studied by European liberals in 
their struggle for representative government between 1815 and 1848. It 
was also copied by the Latin-American republics founded in the early 
nineteenth century. The constitution adopted by Belgium in 1830-1831 
was also widely imitated. 

From 1815 1848, as we have indicated, the struggle for constitutions 

Constitu- met great oppo.sition, but since 1848 every civilized state has adopted 
Latin Europe Constitutional government, by which is meant, almost universally, repre- 
sentative government. The constitution obtained by the kingdom of 
Piedmont and Sardinia in 1848 eventually became the constitution of 
united Italy. The King of Prussia granted a constitution to his subjects 
in 1850, and this was followed with few changes until the close of the 
World War. The Emperor of Austria was compelled to institute con- 
stitutional government in i86r. The minor European states adopted 
constitutions at -various times during the nineteenth century, but espe- 
cially after 1850. ‘ 

Those countries which adopted constitutions relatively late, like Aus- 
Postw-ir tralia and the states formed directly after the World War, have taken 
Lonstmmons experiences of earlier constitutional systems. Many 

recent constitutions include novel principles, such as proportional and 
vocational representation. The rise of Fascism, Nazism, and military 
dictatorship since die World War indicates a tendency to abandon repre- 
sentative government, though not necessarily the use of constitutions. 
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But the most striking aspect of these last-named developments is the 
suggestion that the middle class has lost confidence in representative gov- 
ernment as a means of protecting property rights. 

One interesting result of the growth of constitutional government is 
“constitutionalism” — the confidence, amounting almost to worship, that 
people place in the power of the written document to protect their prop- 
erty and government. Constitutionalism, the modern form of the wor- 
ship of divine right monarchs, has two aspects. First, it has an evil, not 
to say a dangerous influence, in that it places the constitution on a 
plane that is above criticism, and thus fails to recognize that constitutions 
are drawn up to meet the needs of an existing society which in the 
course of time is bound to change. On the other hand, it supplies a most 
potent protection against unreasoned or unwise change. For the most 
part, however, constitutionalism is a deterrent to normal processes of 
social adaptation and change. 

In drawing up their constitutions, the middle class has generally 
favored republican (representative) government. Monarchy has symbol- 
ized to them arbitrary rule and interference with their business and 
prosperity. Bourgeois political supremacy has therefore usually been fol- 
lowed by establishment of a republican form of government and the 
adoption of a written constitution. There have been exceptions, of course, 
because the monarchical tradition in certain instances has been too 
strong, or the monarchy too tactful, to be overthrown. A republic, it 
must be noted, is not necessarily a more liberal form of government 
than a constitutional monarchy. The Swedish monarchy today provides 
a government probably more democratic and more responsive to popular 
will than the republic of the United States. 

The first important republic of modern times was the Dutch Republic, 
which was formed in 1579 and endured for two centuries. (In the Middle 
Ages there had been city-state republics, such as Genoa, and the Republic 
of Switzerland, founded in 1291.) A much larger republic appeared on 
this side of the Adantic when the United States of America was given 
permanence by the Federal Constitution, framed in 1787. The first French 
Republic came into existence in 1792, the Second Republic lasted from 
1848 to 1852, and the Third Republic was formed in 1870. The revolu- 
tions in Latin America after 1810 usually brought into existence what 
were formally called republics, although they were often controlled by 
dictators. In South Africa the Dutch Boers established two republics, the 
Orange Free State in 1836 and the Transvaal in 1852. 

A whole new crop of republics appeared after the World War. The 
most important were Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Poland, the 
Baltic republics (Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia), the Union of 
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Soviet Socialist Republics, Portugal, and Spain. Since 1933, Germany and 
Spain have been converted into integral states under military dictator- 
ships, Austria and Czechoslovakia have been swallowed by German 
expansion, and Poland has been dismembered by Germany and Russia. 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia have been brought under Russia’s con- 
trol, and at the present time Finland faces extinction by Russian arms. 
The Soviet Republics demonstrate that republican government need not 
be inseparably connected with middle-cla.ss hegemony. At the present 
moment, the republican, or representative, form of government is on trial, 
opposed by powerful new states of a radically different type. 

We have thus traced the major political movements associated with 
the origins, struggles, and triumphs of the middle class in Western society. 
We shall now turn our attention to the economic institutions which that 
class has developed in the last two centuries to parallel its political 
achievements. 

IV. THE NEW ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

We have already indicated the close association between the Industrial 
Revolution and the growth of bourgeois political power. Just as the 
expansion of Europe and the Commercial Revolution produced com- 
mercial capitalism and mercantilism, so the Industrial Revolution gave 
birth to industrial capitalism and what is termed Economic Liberalism. 
Both of these new forms helped to increase the power and freedom of 
the middle class in economic affairs, just as revolution and constitutional 
government favored them in the political sphere. 

I. Industrial Capitalism 

During the Industrial Revolution, the increased scale of business units, 
the greater need for capital and credit, and the expanding volume of 
business and trade, combined to hasten and intensify those developments 
that had first taken form in the evolution of commercial capitalism. 
Commercial banking expanded substantially; banks were better organ- 
ized and adapted to assembling resources. Underwriting syndicates and 
investment banks came into existence to promote new enterprises and 
float their securities, especially after the railroads adopted the corporate 
form of organization and placed large quantities of their securities on 
the market. 

With the appearance of corporations (organizations of stockholders 
empowered by law ’to act as an individual) in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, ownership began to be divorced from management. 
Ownership was scattered among many stockholders, while management 
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was concentrated in a few directors and officers and the experts whom 
they hired to operate the business. Thus appeared the germs of that 
absentee ownership which has played so disastrous a role in contemporary 
economic activity. 

Economic society took on rather purely acquisitive traits, and even the 
vestiges of the medieval social viewpoint and controls disappeared. 
Profit-and-loss concepts replaced moral law. As enterprises became larger 
and corporations multiplied, economic life became increasingly imper- 
sonal. Men no longer worked “for their health.” Labor was regarded as 
a commodity to be bought and sold through the wage system. Engross- 
ing, regrating, and forestalling, which had been outlawed in medieval 
economic life, became the very cornerstones of the new economic system. 

As business units became larger and combinations or mergers were 
formed in one way or another, concentration of control became more 
marked. This tendency, which set in during the Industrial Revolution, 
has continued ever since, despite determined efiforts to thwart it during 
the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

In this fashion industry, which had remained backward while com- 
merce was rapidly coming under the influence of the capitalist system, 
now adopted capitalist organization and took the lead in Western eco- 
nomic activity. Since the early nineteenth century, its primacy has not 
been questioned. 

1. The Development of Economic Liberalism 

Every important socio-economic system, if it endures, produces a body 
of ideals which justifies and defends it. Institutions and practices that 
are the accidental product of historical circumstances become invested 
with a sort of divine wisdom and perfection. This was true of the patri- 
archal empires and the feudal system, and is not less true of the capital- 
istic order that developed between the fifteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The first great body of doctrines extolling capitalism is known as 
Economic Liberalism. It is identified with the economic principle of 
laissez fake and the political theory of individualism. Economic Liberal- 
ism cannot be properly appraised unless the historical circumstances sur- 
rounding its origin and diffusion are taken into consideration. It origi- 
nated before the Industrial Revolution as an attack upon the archaic 
legislative restrictions upon business that had grown up as part of the 
mercantile system. In so far as it helped to clear away these obstructions, 
it helped to usher in the modern industrial order. After the Industrial 
Revolution had arrived, however, its adherents utilized the philosophy 
of laissez fake to defend capitalism and to prevent, as far as possible, the 
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abolition, through remedial legislation, of the grave social evils created 
by it. 

The founders of Economic Liberalism were the group of French writers 
Contribu- of the eighteenth century to whom we have already referred as the 
PhysioLats Physiocrats.^ They derived their basic principle— that social, political, and 
economic phenomena are governed by the natural laws revealed by 
Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton — ^from the English Deists and the 
French philosophes. They believed that human institutions could be per- 
fected by letting them freely conform to the natural order, a condition 
which would inevitably arise under a regime of unlimited competition. 
If man refrained from legislative and other attempts to curb economic 
processes, then God and His natural order would have full sway. Human 
unhappiness and misery, they said, were due to the fact that a large num- 
ber of archaic and restrictive laws hindered the operations of natural law. 

Accordingly, the Physiocrats vigorously advocated the immediate aboli- 
The Physio- tioii of all restrictive legislation and the introduction of an era of laissez- 
"^‘^kisMz individualism. According to them, the state should confine itself to 
faire” the protection of life and property, the construction of public works, and 
the promotion of education, so that men might more surely grasp the 
principles of natural law. These ideas were eloquently expounded by 
Francois Quesnay (1694-1774), greatest of the Physiocrats, Jean Vincent, 
Sieur cle Gournay (1712-1759), and Dupont de Nemours (1739-1817). 
Their general point of view was supported by the French economist and 
state.sman, Turgot (1727-1781). 

Physiocratic doctrines also intrigued the Scotch philosopher, Adam 
Adam Smith Smith (1723-1790), who became the first great systematic writer on 
Wealth of Political economy (economics). He made laissez faire the cornerstone of 
Nations” his great work. An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations, published in 1776. This book was so widely circulated and 
had such vast influence that it must be regarded as one of the out- 
standing works of the eighteenth century. Although he agreed with 
the Physiocrats about the proper functions of the state. Smith regarded 
commerce and industry as of greater utility to society than agriculture, 
to which the Physiocrats assigned primacy. He revived the Platonic doc- 
trine of the importance of the division of labor in increasing production. 
His emphasis upon the role of labor in production prepared the way for 
the “labor theory of wages” of Ricardo and the Socialists. His advocacy 
of free trade on the ground that it promotes the international division 
of labor was one of the mOst forceful arguments ever advanced for 
commercial freedom, . 


^ Sce pp. 66S-66g. 
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Smith’s doctrines harmonized admirably with the policy o£ govern- 
mental noninterference with business, advocated by the capitalist manu- Smith 
facturers who desired to enjoy the alleged “blessings of the perfect free- 
dom of contract.” Smith’s theories were therefore expanded and ex- 
ploited by bourgeois leaders and economists in order to improve the 
position of the middle class. 

The most extensive development of Adam Smith’s ideas naturally 
took place in Great Britain, where industrialism was furthest developed. Thedevel- 
His disciples appeared in every important European country, however, 
and also in the United States. His leading English followers were Thomas ideas 
Robert Malthus (1766-1834), David Ricardo (1772-1823), James Mill 
(1773-1836), John Ramsay McCulloch (1789-1864), and Nassau William 
Senior (1790-1864). These men were not so optimistic as Smith about the 
benefits of laissez jaire, a fact that can be explained in part by the sweep- 
ing economic and social changes which had occurred since Smith’s death. 

While all of these writers elaborated upon the supposed virtues of 
free competition, each contributed some significant special interpretation Malthus on 
to the basic doctrines of Economic Liberalism. Malthus argued that legis- 
lation for remedying social and economic evils is not only harmful, since 
it interferes with the natural order, but is also useless, because, the laws 
of population growth being what they are, the lot of the poorer classes 
cannot be improved.^ He maintained that no permanent benefits could 
be derived even from an equitable distribution of wealth. The proletariat 
creates its own misery through an excessive birth rate, in the restriction 
of which lies the only hope of enduring relief. 

Ricardo was especially concerned with the distribution of wealth, and 
developed his famous “subsistence theory of wages” mainly from the uicardoithe 
Physiocratic belief that the wages of agricultural laborers tend to gravi- 
tate towards the minimum level of subsistence, and from Malthus’ doc- wages 
trine of population. According to Ricardo, wages move towards a point 
where the laboring class can exist and perpetuate itself on a stationary 
level. If wages were to rise, the population would grow accordingly, the 
excess population would absorb the monetary gain, and the total misery 
and poverty of the lower classes would not be lessened. Moreover, 
higher wages would lower profits, curtail industrial initiative, and in- 
crease unemployment. Ricardo attacked the landlords by maintaining 
that rent tends to absorb an increasing share of the social income, and 
that the interests of the landlords are opposed to those of all the other 
classes of society. Finally, he laid the basis for . the Marxian theory of 
value by holding that, within certain limits, value is determined by the 
amount of labor involved in the production of goods. 

1 See pp. 813-814. 
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James Mill brought into Economic Liberalism Bentham’s Utilitarian 
James Min philosophy.^ The greatest good for the greatest number, according to 
McCulloch realized only through the operation of the principles of 

Economic Liberalism. His treatise, Elements of Political Economy (1821), 
written in a clear and concise style, popularized the theories of Ricardo, 
who was a prolix and involved writer. McCulloch was the chief system- 
atizer of the principles of Economic Liberalism, and, somewhat para- 
doxically, was the one most sympathetic towards the laboring classes. He 
elaborated the “wage-fund” theory, declaring that only a specific sum 
can be diverted to wages without wrecking the entire industrial process. 
This reverses the theory so popular today that unless more money is 
put into wages to produce mass purchasing power, the capitalistic sys- 
tem will collapse. 

Senior represented the final and most extreme stage of Economic 
Senior: Liberalism. He attempted to make economics a purely abstract and 
econoiiii^s ol^j<^ctive science — ^a science of wealth and not of welfare — and ardently 
opposed even the mildest form of legislation beneficial to the laboring 
classes. 

The writings of John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) mark a break with the 
J. s. Mill most cherished traditions of Economic Liberalism. Mill argued that only 
the processes of production were subject to natural law and therefore 
should not be disturbed by human legislation. This view, justifying social 
conU'ol of the distributive process, opened the way for extensive legis- 
lation regulating wages, interest, rent, and profits. 

While most of these writers took little active part in politics, th^ir ideal 
Political sup. of “perfect competition for the employers and subjection for the workers” 
EcoSiic eagerly adopted by Richard Cobden, John Bright, and other ,mem- 
Libcralism bers of the Manchester School, and by the new Liberal party Economic 
in England Liberalism was very useful in the campaign to reduce the power and 
privileges of the landed aristocracy and to perpetuate the unhappy state 
of the workers. 

The doctrines of Economic Liberalism were expounded by a number 
Economic of French economists, chief of whom were Jean Baptiste Say (1767-1832) 
^nFranre Frederic Bastiat (1801-1850). Say’s position was similar to Senior’s. 

He maintained that political economy is purely a descriptive science and 
in no way a practical art. He became one of the most enthusiastic eulo- 
gists of mechanical industry. Bastiat revived the optimism of Adam 
Smith, and as an ardent admirer of Cobden devoted his attention chiefly 
to the advocacy of free trade. So enthusiastic were Say and Bastiat about 
the supposed benefits of the Industrial Revolution that some of their less 

^ See p. 846. 

® See pp. 889-890. 
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critical followers denied that poverty or misery existed. Germany and 
the United States also produced defenders of Economic Liberalism, but 
they made no original contributions of importance. 

Economic Liberalism, although distinctly a “class” philosophy, accom- 
plished much that was good. Before governments could effectively under- 
take the solution of the social problems created by the Industrial Revo- 
lution, the antiquated rubbish of mercantilism had to be cleared away. 
This was the great contribution of the Economic Liberals and their 
political adherents, even though much of their efforts were offset by 
their opposition to progressive legislation. The Economic Liberals were 
aided in this work by (i) the contemporary Romanticist philosophers, 
who affirmed that it was not possible to accelerate the rate of social 
progress, and (2) the school of political individualists that included such 
men as Wilhelm von Humboldt, John Stuart Mill, and Herbert Spencer. 

In England, the most notable practical effects of Economic Liberalism 
were: (i) the growth of free trade; (2) the abolition of such archaic 
political restrictions as the Test and Corporation Acts, which had re- 
stricted the political rights of Catholics and Dissenters; (3) the extension 
of middlcrclass power in the central and local governments by the Reform 
Bills of 1832 and 1835; (4) repeal of the savage criminal code; (5) aboli- 
tion of slavery in the colonies; (6) introduction of the policy of preventive 
treatment in the handling of poor relief, as embodied in the Poor Law 
of 1834; and (7) the first concessions to a more liberal policy of Imperial 
government. Under the influence of Economic Liberalism, the French 
middle class won extensive political support in the revolutions of 1830 
and 1848, and persuaded Napoleon III to adopt free trade. In Prussia, 
under the same inspiration, legislation was passed abolishing serfdom 
and guild monopolies, and fostering municipal self-government. Like- 
wise, the development of the Zollverein (the German customs union) 
after 1819 reflected the same influences. Most German states followed 
Prussia’s lead in these respects, and some, like Baden, quite outdis- 
tanced it. 

None of this legislation, however, was designed to benefit the indus- 
trial proletariat materially. Indeed, some of it was specifically designed 
to paralyze the efforts of the workers to obtain political privileges. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, Economic Liberalism 
gained support from the evolutionary hypothesis as interpreted by Her- 
bert Spencer (1820-1903). The Physiocrats had believed that the physical 
universe is governed by a lawgiving and law-abiding Providence. Spen- 
cer, invoking the new agnostic naturalism in support of individualism, 
argued that social evolution, like biological evolution, is a natural and 
spontaneous process, with which man should not interfere. Human wel- 
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fare can best be assured by letting evolution take its course. Thus cosmic 
evolution was assigned the place which had been given to God in the 
Deistic scheme adopted by the Physiocrats. 

The spirit and tenets of Economic Liberalism were applied to political 
The rise of theory in England by the Utilitarians — a school of writers headed by 
™nism Bentham (1748-1832) and including anaong others the two Mills, 

Grote, Austin, and Bain. The Utilitarians were to .some extent descended 
from the Philosophical Radicals (Godwin, Paine, Cobbett, Place, Shelley, 
Byron, Wordsworth, and others) who sympathized with the French 
revolutionaries and denied the contentions of men like Blackstone and 
Burke that British institutions were perfect. The Philosophical Radicals 
maintained that sweeping changes were necessary if ancient superstitions, 
archaic laws, outgrown institutions, and brutal practices were to be eradi- 
cated. 

The Utilitarians closely followed the doctrines of their leader, Jeremy 
Piogram Bentham, who aimed at increasing human happiness by securing “the 
Utilitadans good for the grefitest number.” To do this, they demanded the 

abolition of archaic and restrictive legislation and the execution of a 
program of practical reforms. Bentham regarded unrestricted competition 
and enlightened self-interest as the chief means by which his Utilitarian 
program could be realized. His list of proposed reforms included such 
things as the education of the masses, the extension of savings banks, 
public-health legislation, a new poor law, and prison reform. Although 
the Utilitarians as a whole were concerned primarily with the elevation 
of the middle class, such suggestions as have just been enumerated could 
not help but stimulate social reform in general. It was the practical activi- 
ties of the Utilitarians— some of whom were members of Parliament, 
others private philanthropists— that helped to translate into reality the ' 
reforms which the Economic Liberals advocated. Utilitarianism went be- 
yond Economic Liberalism, however, in that it ultimately supported , 
social legislation beneficial to the laboring class. 

3. The Opposition to Economic Liberalism 

For many reason.s, but chiefly because it represented the interests of 
The basis of only one class of society — the middle-class mercantile and industrial capi- 
'’^'^Economic talist.s— Economic Liberalism aroused the opposition of a number of 
Liberalism different groups. Such opposition differed widely in its aims and methods, 
and planes of attack. By the middle of the nineteenth century, the doc- 
trines of Economic Liberalism had been subjected to a searching criticism 
which left them much less firmly established than in the days of 
Ricardo and McCulloch. 

In the first group of the opposition were the economists who were 
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aroused chiefly by the theoretical weaknesses in Economic Liberalism. 

Lord Lauderdale (1759-1839) criticized the Economic Liberals on the The 
ground that they were preoccupied with capitalist wealth and not 
national or public wealth, and hence confused public and private interests. 

John Rae (1786-1873), a Scotch-Ganadian, proved to his own satisfaction economists 
that state intervention in private business is beneficial — a bold stroke at 
the very foundations of Economic Liberalism. Jean Charles de Sismondi 
(1773-1842), a Swiss, argued that economics must not be regarded as an 
abstract science (the Economic Liberals’ point of view), but as a program 
for promoting general prosperity (the concept of modern social or “wel- 
fare” economics) . In this he stood almost alone in his age. Friedrich List 
(1786-1846), a German, argued that in the early stages of a country’s 
industrial development free trade is harmful and a protective tariff is 
necessary to insure national self-sufficiency and pro-sperity. Finally, the 
so-called Historical School of economists, which was largely German, 
demonstrated that economics is not an abstract science but must conform 
to historical facts. This group in particular ridiculed the air of finality 
with which the Economic Liberals surrounded their doctrines. In this 
manner the economists undermined the apologists of the new industrial 
order. 

A second source of opposition to Economic Liberalism came from the 
Tory, or Conservative, party in England, which represented the landed The English 
proprietors and therefore opposed anything which favored the industrial ^“[‘Ireform 
capitalists of the Whig, or Liberal, party. For strategic reasons the Tories for political 
cloaked their political and economic opposition to the Whigs under the P“*'Poscs 
mantle of humanitarianism and attacked the deplorable conditions of 
labor in the factories. Some of the Tories were sincerely motivated by 
humanitarian feeling, but most of them desired only to embarrass the 
Whigs and win working-class support for their political maneuvers. The 
leader of the Tory reformers was Anthony Ashley Cooper, seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury (1801-1885), a time humanitarian. After securing the 
appointment of parliamentary investigating commissions whose reports 
demonstrated the deplorable conditions among the laboring classes, the 
Tories pushed through a series of acts for improving conditions in both 
factories and mines. The Factory Acts of 1802, 1819, 1831, 1833, 1844, 

1847, and 1850 which secured a ten-hour day for labor, factory inspection, 
safety appliances, better sanitary conditions, and a general discouragement 
of child labor, were largely their work, as well as the Acts of 1842, 1855, 
and 1872 which excluded women and children from the mines and pro- 
vided better hours and safety appliances. 

This type of social reform, instigated chiefly for political purposes, 
struck at the roots of industrialism and at the same time weakened the 
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arguments of the Economic Liberals, The work of Lord Shaftesbury was 
Effects of continued by Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield (1804-1881), who 
the reforms introduced the Reform Bill of 1867 in an endeavor to win the support 
of the more prosperous portion of the working class, and by Joseph 
Chamberlain (1836-1914), who followed a policy of benevolent paternal- 
ism. In many ways the Tory attack upon the principles and practices of 
Economic Liberalism was more effective than the less dramatic criticism 
of the economists. 

A third source of opposition to Economic Liberalism came from the 
The churchmen and the group known as the Christian Socialists. They criti- 
clmrchmen Economic Liberalism becau.se it was identified with the philosophy 

of materialism (which claims that the phenomena of nature are satis- 
factorily explained by the nature of matter itself, without recourse to a 
theory of divine control, and that conduct should be determined by 
enlightened self-interest). While programs of social reform hostile to 
Economic Liberalism were put forth by Catholics, High Churchmen, 
Broad Churchmen, and Dissenters, a unifying purpose ran through all 
their work, namely, the desire to socialize Christianity and thereby to 
identify social reform with the Church, They hoped thus to secure for 
‘religious institutions the gratitude and support of the working classes. 

Social Catholicism, largely a French movement, endeavored to liberal- 
Sodal ize the Catholic Church, promote philanthropy, and bring Catholicism 
Catholicism harmony with republicanism and social reform. Its leaders were 
Antoine Ozanam (1815-1853), Alphonse de Lamartine (1790-1869), Rob- 
ert de Lamennais (1782-1854), and Philippe Buchez (1796-1865). These 
Catholic reformers could accurately be described as Christian Socialists, 
but that term is usually restricted to the Protestant group who were 
engaged in the same sort of aedvity. 

The leaders of the Protestant Christian Socialists were chiefly Anglican 
The clergymen of the Broad Church party, though considerable support came 
Socialists Unitarians and Methodists. The most prominent in England 

were John Maurice (1805-1872), Charles Kingsley (1819-1875), and 
Thomas Hughes (1822-1896). Maurice, usually regarded as the founder 
of the movement, was especially interested in the education of the labor- 
ing class. King.sley analyzed the social problems of the day in powerful 
sermons and widely read novels such as Alton Loc^e and Yeast. Like 
Buchez, he urged the formadon of workingmen’s organizations and the 
institution of co-operadve associations. 

Possibly the most important result of the activities of the English 
Tlicinnu- Christian Socialists was the impulse they gave to the formation of co- 
chrMan Operative and profit-sharing societies, a movement that spread to the 
Soctilism Continent and has become prominent in Belgium, Denmark, and 
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Sweden. The other outstanding aspects of their work was the sponsor- 
ship of labor education and advocacy of social reform. Finally, even the 
dissenting sects, especially the Quakers and the newer evangelical organi- 
zations, took an active part in Christian Socialism. 

The fourth source of opposition to Economic Liberalism took esthetic 
and humanitarian lines and was aimed chiefly at the drabness, ugliness. Esthetic and 
and sordidness of the new industrial order. Leadership was taken by a J*a“™noppo- 
powerful group of poets, novelists, and publicists, the most important of sition 
whom were Charles Dickens (1812-1870), Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), 

John Ruskin (1819-1900), Matthew Arnold (1822-1888), George Sand 
(1804-1876), and Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910). These writers depicted in 
works of varying literary merit the materialism and squalor of the new 
order and emphasized the need of reform. In general, they preached the 
need for improved popular education, and some went so far as to advo- 
cate a return to a simpler, agricultural society. Few, except those who 
adopted Socialism, had a real program of workable social reforms. Their 
chief contribution was to show that material gain is not necessarily identi- 
fied with social progress, and that modern industrialism must make room 
for the expression of man’s esthetic ideals. 

A fifth form of protest appeared in what is called Utopian Socialism, 
which was essentially a revolt against the semifatalism of Economic Utopian 
Liberalism. The latter had depicted society as the product of natural laws Socialism 
and forces, had accused the proletariat of being the author of its own , 
misery, and had denied the possibility of improving social conditions by 
constructive legislation. The Utopian Socialists denounced these assump- 
tions of Romanticism, individualism, and Economic Liberalism, and 
revived the doctrines of the French Revolution which declared that 
human intelligence and ingenuity are equal to the task of forging a new 
social and economic order. Human nature, they said, is primarily the 
product of the social environment; accordingly, contemporary evils can 
be alleviated by creating a better environment. They maintained that 
man, by rational thought, can determine, his own social system and social 
relations. Some even claimed that well-conceived social legislation can 
anticipate the normal course of social evolution and devise short cuts to 
the ideal society— Utopia. 

Saint-Simon,^ who is generally regarded as the pioneer of Utopian 
Socialism, contended that the social problems created by the Industrial Saint-Simon, 
Revolution were so serious that a separate science of social reconstruction 
had to be evolved in order to deal with them, and thus stimulated the 
development of sociology. Utopian Socialism would probably have arisen 
had Saint-Simon not written a line. 

1 See pp. 739-740. 
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The leading Utopian Socialists were Francois Fourier (1772-1835) in 
France and Robert Owen (1771-1858) in England. They condemned the 
evils of industrialism, advocated the formation of small co-operative or 
communistic, self-supporting social units, and supported social reform. 
Some Socialistic communities were founded, especially in the United 
States, where the theories of communal organization were experimentally 
applied. Brook Farm in Massachusetts followed Fourier’s ideas, and New 
Harmony in Indiana followed Owen’s. The most important community 
of the Owenite type, however, was at Nevy Lanark, Scotland. The chief 
weaknesses of these experiments (and it was the weakness of Utopian 
Socialism itself) was their impracticability. The Utopians did not set 
forth plans to aid the proletariat alone, nor did they aim at reforming 
the industrial order. V/hat they had in mind was really the reconstruc- 
tion of society according to their own special postulates. Consequently, 
the effective development of Socialism did not stem from Utopian 
Socialist beginnings, but from a radically different source. Transitional 
Socialism. 

Transitional, or Revolutionary, Socialism originated with the group 
called the “Ricardian Socialists” (William Thompson, John Gray, 
Thomas Hodgskin, and John Bray) of the first half of the nineteenth 
century; with the Frenchmen, Louis Blanc (1813-1882) and Pierre 
Proudhon (1809-1865); and with the Germans Wilhelm Weitling (1808- 
1870) and Ferdinand Lassalle (1825-1864). These men not only criticized 
severely the premises and conclusions of the Economic Liberals, but 
also prepared the way for the later development of Marxian, or Scien- 
tific, Socialism.^ They advanced the concept of surplus value, or the labor 
theory of wages; they argued that every person has the right to work, 
and that the proletariat will improve its lot only through its own efforts. 
In general, they advocated state intervention on behalf of the workers, 
and at the same time demanded the abolition of private property and 
an equitable distribution of wealth. To attain these ends, they recom- 
mended the political organization of the proletariat and social reform 
through legislative channels. 

Thus the position of the Economic Liberals was decisively challenged 
during the course of the nineteenth century, on the grounds of both 
theory and practice. Different groups, motivated by widely different aims, 
attacked the apologists of the new industrial order and compelled them, 
to adopt new defenses, Possibly the most significant aspects of the oppo- 
sition to Economic Liberalism were the growing concern for the welfare 
of the working classes and the positive steps taken to improve their con- 

r See pp. 959-960. 
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ditions. The political revolutions of 1848 ^ played an important role in 
the growth of Revolutionary and Marxian Socialism. In large part, these 
revolutions were revolts of the masses to secure freedom from oppression 
through political action. When they failed, owing to divisions resulting 
from national, party, and economic, rivalries, many of the di.sappointed 
workers turned to the promises embodied in the Socialist attack. 

4. The Grotvth of Humanitarianism 

As we have already indicated, the background of the humanitarian 
movement was associated with Deism and the opposition to Economic Theback- 
Liberalism. The Quakers and the Evangelical groups took a prominent fumanb^ 
part in the crusade against slavery and the movement for factory and tarianism 
mine legislation, educational reforms, and the improvement of prison 
conditions. Independent individuals, not connected with any of these 
sectarian groups, also did much to advance humanitarianism. 

The Essay on Crimes and Punishments (1764) of the Italian nobleman 
Cesare de Bcccaria (1738-1794) was probably the most effective work Prison 
ever written on criminal reform. Beccaria argued that imprisonment and 
punishment should be deterrents rather than penalties of crime, and 
advocated the abolition of such brutalities as torture. Indeed, except for 
the recent application of psychology and psychiatry to crime, Beccaria 
suggested most of the essential elements of contemporary criminology. 

Elis ideas deeply influenced the reform of the criminal codes of the 
American states after 1776, the new criminal code of Revolutionary 
France, and the reform of the British criminal code in the early nine- 
teenth century. For example, capital offenses were reduced in England 
from about two hundred in 1800 to three (treason, murder, and piracy) 
in 1861. Imprisonment for debt was slowly outlawed. Prisons were 
gradually improved, and corporal punishment was largely abolished, The 
Pennsylvania system of prison discipline, calling for continuous solitary 
confinement, and the Auburn system, with solitary confinement at night 
and association in prison shops by day, soon became world famous. This 
was the real beginning of prison reform. In general, the theory has been 
widely adopted in the last century that prisons are places for reforming 
rather than punishing criminals. 

Religious intolerance, still widely diffused at the end of the eighteenth 
century, was also attacked.- Catholics, Protestants, and Jews had been Religious 
excluded from public office and even subjected to severe penalties in 
many countries. Gradually, following the lead of Holland and Switzer- 
land, the major Western Powers set about removing such disabilities in 

1 See pp. 833-835. 
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the nineteenth century. The growth o£ science and Rationalism were 
important influences in bringing about this result. 

England took the lead in adopting a scientific program of poor relief. 

Poor relief Ecclesiastical and private relief had proved inadequate, and the series 
of Poor Laws inaugurated by the Elizabethan Poor Law of 1563 was 
not much better. Reform came with the great Poor Law of 1834, which 
embodied the principles of Jeremy Bentham and aimed at the prevention 
of pauperism as well as the relief of the deserving poor. It forbade home 
relief except for the aged and sick and required the rest to go to. work- 
houses for aid. It provided for an economical organization of the local 
areas for the administration of relief. Later, poor relief was made more 
efficient in England by establishing a national administration. Public- 
health legislation was slowly introduced; the insane began to receive treat- 
ment that accorded with the findings of modern science. 

Negro slavery was abolished. In England, the leader in the drive 
The against the slave trade was William Wilberforce (1759-1833), who suc- 
in having it abolished by a Parliamentary Act of 1807. The 
Quakers, led by Thomas Buxton (1786-1845), agitated for the abolition 
of slavery in the Empire, a goal finally achieved in 1834. It required the 
Civil War to end slavery in the United States, and slavery persisted in 
fact, if not in law, in many tropical countries until well into the present 
century. 

In the nineteenth century missionary enterprise expanded enormously. 

Missionary Both Catholics and Protestants became much more active in carrying the 
activity jq lands beyond the seas, as well as into the new “wilderness” 

that was growing up around the factories and workshops of the industrial 
countries. The results of this enterprise will be discussed in a later 
chapter.^ 

Finally, an important growth of popular education took place during 
Popular the nineteenth century. Free public education on a large scale had first 
education ^ppe^j-ed in Prussia in the late eighteenth century, when the benevolent 
despots recognized its value. The French Revolutionists, influenced by 
Rousseau, favored public instruction. In England the first grant for 
public education was authorized by an Act of 1833. During the nineteenth 
century, British support of education took the form of state subsidies to 
private schools, and it was not until 1918 that a national educational 
system was created. Public education in the United States received its 
first great impetus from the wave of democratic optimism that may be 
dated from the presidency of Andrew Jackson (1829-1837). By the end 
of the nineteenth century, all of the major Western states had free public 

r Sec pp. 914-916 and 963. 
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schools, although it was not until the present century that education was 
made compulsory. The greatest stimulus was provided by democracy 
and the idea that equal opportunities in education would insure equality 
in life and achievement. 

Thus, as the industrial middle class attained a powerful position in 
Western society, its surplus energies and wealth were turned to the Role of the 
improvement of society by the removal of old abuses and the institution 
of new devices. Although leadership in this work was not taken by reform 
the great industriali-sts themselves, it was the breach which they had 
made in tradition by their economic and political innovations that enabled 
the reformers to carry through their projects. 

V. THE DYNAMICS OF CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 

We have now described the two outstanding forces that worked for 
change in Western society in the early nineteenth century: (i) the In- The major 
dustrial Revolution, with its attendant development of industrial capital- 
ism and Economic Liberalism, and (2) the revolutionary efforts of the temporary 
middle class to extend its political power and freedom of action. We 
have noted the rise of representative government and constitutions, the 
suggestions of democracy in the several reform movements, and the de- 
mands of the working classes for participation in the bourgeois gains. As 
important as any of these, however, and possibly destined to over- 
shadow them all in contemporary civilization, was the growing influence 
of nationalism. Nationalism was not predominantly a revolutionary move- 
ment during the nineteenth century, for it dated back to the beginning 
of modern times, while the national state had characterized the European 
political system since the sixteenth century. Nevertheless, in the nine- 
teenth century nationalism became increasingly aggressive, and also began 
to motivate the smaller as well as the major peoples in Europe. We shall 
discover in the remaining chapters of this book that nationalism has in- 
creased in significance since 1800 as much as any other single force in 
Western society. Due to it, many of the movements whose origins we 
have traced in this Part of the book have been radically altered, in some 
instances even blocked. If contemporary society must be termed indus- 
trial, we should also call it nationalist. To this subject we shall turn our 
attention in the next chapter. 
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THE HEIGHT OF NATIONALISM AND 
DEMOCRACY 


I. A BRIEF HISTORY OF NATIONALISM 

N ationalism, the early development of which we have already 

traced,^ originated in the late medieval struggles between the stages in the 
various peoples of Western Europe and developed through 
something like the following stages: nationalism 

Nationalism as the expression of cultural groups and dynastic loyalties 
(from the late Middle Ages to about 1775). During this formative period (1) 
nationalism made slow progress and was closely associated with the efEorts for^ltive 
of monarchs to consolidate their powers, the expansion of trade during period 
the Commercial Revolution, the rise of the middle class, and the estab- 
lishment of vernacular literatures and national churches. 

Nationalism as a popular sentiment (from the American Revolution 
to the end of the Napoleonic Wars, about 1775 to 1815). During this (2) 
period, nationalism began for the first time to capture the imagination 
of the lower classes, so that the people as a whole were moved by its sentiment 
appeals. As yet, however, nationalism carried no special political connota- 
tion. The developments of the revolutionary period in the United States 
and France resulted only in the creation of a popular spirit that possessed 
great political potentialities. 

See pp. 598-613. . . 
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Nationalism as the idea of political self-determination (from the end 
of the Napoleonic Wars to the completion of the unification of Gerinany 
and Italy in the West— much later in Eastern and Southeastern Europe). 
During this stage nationality was represented as the most proper and 
desirable basis of statehood. The subject nationalities fought for inde- 
pendence, and endeavored to make the boundaries of nations conform 
roughly to the boundaries of nationalities. 

Integral nationalism (from about 1870 to the present). In the past two 
generations, devotion to the nation-state has been elevated above all other 
human loyalties. Religion, education, and culture, as well as the other 
aspects of group life, have been subordinated to national ends and have 
been persuaded (or compelled) to shape their policies to harmonize with 
nationalist principles. Since the World War, economic life has been in- 
creasingly subordinated to political considerations. Nations today en- 
deavor to be economic as well as political units. The apparent goal of 
this trend is either state socialism or state capitalism, the latter of which, 
in many countries, has become progressively fascistic. 

These stages, of course, overlap somewhat in a strict chronological 
sense, but they hold good in broad outline and describe rather accurately 
the evolution of modern nationalism. 

The middle class probably played the leading role in the evolution of 
nationalism until the beginning of the nineteenth century. Enriched by 
the Commercial Revolution, it finally turned against the absolute mon- 
archs to whose rise it had contributed so much. In destroying absolutism, 
it paved the way for nineteenth century democracy. As absolute mon- 
archy was destroyed and the basis of sovereignty was extended, national 
sentiment was intensified and popularized. Simultaneously, the middle 
class, seeking to attain political power, called upon the lower classes for 
support and awakened them to the full significance of nationalism as a 
group spirit. 

In France the bourgeois triumph came a century later than in England, 
and was encouraged by the earlier success of the American rebels. During 
the seventeenth century, the middle class had been too weak to defy the 
monarchy and the feudal nobility. But after 1789 it gave convincing evi- 
dence of increased power by crushing both royalty and nobility and 
establishing itself as the supreme element in the state. Threatened by 
the exiled aristocracy and their foreign sympathizers, the French Revolu- 
tionists, held together by the watch word, united peasants, work- 

ers, and bourgeoisie to form a nation and defend their newly won liber- 
ties. With the success of the Revolution, a vast change took place in the 
nature of French nationalism. Stimulated by the pervasive influence of 
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fraternity, the French citizens awakened to the realization that the nation 
had a glorious existence quite apart from the person of the king. 

In the twenty-three years of warfare following 1792, the national senti- 
ment of practically every European people veered away from the auto- The 
cratic to the popular form of government. This came about either directly, of^th^new 
where Napoleon instituted the French reforms, or indirectly, where as a nationalism, 
defense reaction the leaders of other states found it necessary to arouse ^ 792-1815 
patriotism in their citizens in order to cope with him. Revolutionary pa- 
triotism was carried directly by Napoleon’s armies into the Rhine prov- 
inces, Italy, and Poland. Nationalism appeared as a defense mechanism 
in Prussia and Austria (especially the former), in Spain and her colonies, 
and to a lesser degree even in England and Russia. No Western state 
(except Turkey) wholly escaped the wave of patriotic enthusiasm that 
swept over Europe from 1792 to 1815. 

To the effects of the Napoleonic period upon nationalism in Europe 
were added the diffusion of the new sentiment to America. The rise of The spread 
national states in Latin America was associated with Napoleon’s invasion 
of Spain, both in the weakening of the Spanish state and in the example Americas 
of nationalistic government provided by France. The naval and com- 
mercial struggle between England and France after 1793 stimulated na- 
tional unity in the United States. Henry Clay and the “War Hawks” 
played upon patriotic motives in calling upon the United States to 
avenge “insults” to our flag and attacks upon our trade, and impatiently 
demanded an opportunity to invade Canada. Propaganda of this sort 
culminated in the War of 1812, in which our naval victories greatly 
augmented national pride. Finally, the purchase of Louisiana, made pos- 
sible by Napoleon, was perhaps the greatest “nationalistic” event in the 
first half-century of our independence. 

So great was the momentum of the newly popularized version of 
nationality that not even Metternich, the most powerful conservative The 
statesman of the post-Napoleonic era, could check it. Metternich’s efforts ^atS^aiiLi 
to leave Italy and Germany mere “geographical expressions” were undone in Europe 
when Italy and Germany were unified by Cavour and Bismarck, re- 
spectively. Nationalism also surged violently, if with less success, in 
Bohemia, Poland, Flungary, and the Balkans. 

II. THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND NATIONALISM 

The French Revolution, however, gave only the initial impulse to this 
new, democratic phase of nationalism. A much more profound revolution Industrial 
was already in progress in the factories and mines of England, where 
the greatest cultural transformation in human history was taking place, nationalism 
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The Industrial Revolution had a far-reaching reaction upon the growth 
of national sentiment and the activities and attitudes of the national states. 

With the coming of modern transportation and communication facili- 
ties, nations were not only brought into closer contact with each other, 
but a true psychic unity was developed within each state, thus completing 
the process of popularizing national sentiment and perfecting national 
self-consciousness. The various national manifestations of the “herd in- 
stinct” became more communicable, responsive, and liable to sudden, 
hysterical explosions — one of the outstanding features of recent nation- 
alism. 

The new devices for communicating information .and attitudes ap- 
peared so suddenly that they tended to perpetuate on a national scale the 
self-satisfied provincialism and the distrust of foreigners which had earlier 
prevailed on a local scale. The inhabitants of great national states came 
to entertain towards their neighbors much the same suspicion and hos- 
tility that dwellers in local communities had previously directed towards 
strangers from outside. To paraphrase Professor Toynbee, the modern 
spirit of nationalism is merely the sour ferment of the old wine of tribal- 
ism in the new bottles of democracy.^ 

By greatly accelerating the speed with which propaganda could be 
diffused, by increasing the wealth of nations so that national systems of 
universal education and great national armies and navies could be sup- 
ported, the Industrial Revolution furthered the integration of the national 
groups at the same time as it placed dangerous weapons in their hands. 
Finally, as will be evident from later sections, the Industrial Revolution 
was the most influential force in itiipelling the modern national states 
to build up new colonial empires after 1870.® 

The European revolutions of 1848 promised to bring to a head the 
two great movements of the first half of the nineteenth century, nation- 
alism and democracy. For a moment it seemed that the dream of Euro- 
pean liberals would be realized, and a political order giving full recogni- 
tion to both forces would arise. The tragic sequence of events in 1848- 
1849 proved, however, that nationalism and democracy, despite their gains, 
were not yet ready to co-operate. Nationalist jealousy and particularism 
weakened the cause of the democrats and postponed the liberation of the 
minority peoples of Europe for from twenty to seventy years.“ 

The liberals of 1848 mistakenly believed that nationalism, if tempered 
by democracy, would be purged of its exaggerated patriotism (chauvin- 
ism) and unreasonable aggressiveness, and that perpetual peace would 

1 A. I. Toynbee, The Study of History^ I, 9 . 
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be assured. The following discussion will demonstrate that a more com- 
plete realization of nationality has thus far (1940) achieved even less than 
democracy in producing the political millennium. Rather, nationalism 
has been more destructive, both materially and morally, than possibly any 
other major force in contemporary civilization. 

Two leading European states— Italy and Germany— belatedly achieved 
national unification in the fifteen years following 1855. Cavour and Nationalism 
Bismarck, in deep sympathy with the nationalist aspirations of their Gei‘many°'* 
respective countrymen, concentrated under their leadership the forces 
working in this direction and succeeded in giving concrete and effective 
expression to the generally diffused impulse to political unification. The 
main obstacle they had to overcome was the antagonism of the anachro- 
nistic Austrian Empire, the implacable enemy of the “French Ideas,” 

Despite their failure, the Italian revolutions of 1848 (in the Austrian 
states, Tuscany, the Papal States, and Sardinia-Piedmont) marked the Thcunifica- 
real beginning of Italian unification. As we have already indicated,’- Aus- 
tria and France suppressed those revolutions decisively, so that liberalism 
survived in Italy after 1849 only in the kingdom of Sardinia and Pied- 
mont. This kingdom consisted of two parts, one a fairly large terri- 
tory in northwestern Italy between France, Switzerland, and the Duchy 
of Parma, the other the island of Sardinia. In 1849 Charles Albert 
abdicated in favor of his son, Victor Emmanuel II, who soon called to 
his assistance the shrewd statesman Count Camillo Cavour (1810-1861). 

Cavour converted Victor Emmanuel to liberalism, and inspired his fol- 
lowers by dreams of a united Italy. In 1858 he skillfully enlisted the sup- 
port of Napoleon III, and in 1859, with the assistance of French armies, 
he drove the Austrians from Venetia. A colorful adventurer, Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, gained possession of Sicily and Naples in i860, but vainly 
attacked Rome in 1862 and 1867. Garibaldi turned the regions he con- 
quered over to Victor Ernmanuel as proof of his patriotism. By i860 all 
Italy except Rome and the Papal States were under Victor Emmanuel’s 
rule, and in 1861 he took the title of King of Italy. Rome, with its French 
guard supplied by the ambitious Napoleon III, still stood outside the new 
state, and it was not until the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War in 
1870 compelled the recall of the French garrison that Victor Emmanuel 
was able to announce the complete unification of Italy. For the first time 
since the barbarian invasions had swept over Rome, Italy was under a 
single ruler. 

Modern German nationalism dated from the attempts of Baron vom 
Stein and Prince Karl von Hardenberg to organize Prussia against Na- 

iSeepp, 833-835. 
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poleon’s aggression in 1807-1812. The Zollverein created in 1819 was an- 
other step in the direction of unification. The Revolution of 1848, spread- 
ing to Prussia and thence to other German states, strengthened the liberal 
movement, compelled Frederick William IV of Prussia to grant a con- 
stitution, and led to the famous Frankfort Parliament of 1848-1849. This 
body met to establish German unity and to provide a constitution for 
the new and united German Empire. 

The Frankfort Parliament failed for a number of reasons. In the first 
place, its members, few of whom had any experience with constitutional 
government, wasted valuable time by making eloquent speeches about 
patriotism and liberty while the Austrian reactionaries were putting their 
own house in order and preparing to intervene in Germany proper. 
Secondly, it made unfortunate decisions, and was unable to carry them 
out. 

The basic problems faced by this body were: (i) What should be in- 
cluded in the united Germany? and (2) who should be called to head 
the new state? In dealing with the first, it was decided to include all the 
German states (which brought in German Austria, of necessity) but to 
exclude the non-German territories of Austria (occupied by Magyars and 
Slavs). This scheme, which would have divided the Austrian holdings, 
naturally turned that country against the proposed federation. 

It was next decided to offer the title of German Emperor to Frederick 
William IV of Prussia, who in 1848 had agreed to accept such an offer. 
Now, however, he hesitated, being unwilling to wear a crown conferred 
by a revolutionary assembly. He also feared the opposition of Austria and 
certain of the stronger German states, such as Bavaria and Saxony. With 
his refusal, the Frankfort Parliament dissolved, and the first major attempt 
to unify Germany had failed. One thing had become clear, however, 
namely, that unification would not be achieved until the rivalries and 
differences between Austria and Prussia were -in some fashion removed. 

By handling the revolutionary movements of 1848-1849 successfully, 
Austria had regained supremacy over the Germanics. Gradually, however, 
Prussian opinion was marshaled against her southern rival. In 1862 Otto 
von Bismarck (1815-1898) was made head of the Prussian ministry, and 
Germany had found her Cavour. Organizing brilliantly and refusing to 
permit liberalism to weaken the effectiveness of his nationalist schemes, 
Bismarck rapidly carried Prussia to the controlling position among the 
German states. He skillfully manipulated the Germanic Confederation 
(a loose federal union of thirty-eight German states, including Austria, 
which was created at Vienna in 1815) so as to compel Austria to fight 
in defense of its supremacy of the Germanics. In a brief war (the “Seven 
Weeks’ War”) in 1866, Prussia defeated Austria and supplanted it as 
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the leader of the German states. Four years later, Bismarck forced the 
unwise Napoleon III into conflict with Prussia and the German states. 

The Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871) ended in a decisive Prussian vic- 
tory, and Prussia received -Alsace and Lorraine and a large indemnity 
from France. Most important of all, the war enabled Bismarck finally to 
unite Germany under Prussian leadership. In 1871 the King of Prussia 
was proclaimed Emperor William I of Germany in the Hall of Mirrors at 
Versailles, where forty-eight years later the Allies forced the German 
representatives to sign the treaty ending the World War. The second 
German Reich (Empire) was tluis created, and Germany, like Italy, had 
attained national unity. 

The work of Cavour and Bismarck marked a significant stage in the 
incessant warfare against medieval imperial concepts and practices which The 
had begun at Westphalia in 1648. It finally ended in the utter collapse of ca^vourand 
the Austrian Empire in the autumn of 1918, as a result of defeat in the Bismarck 
World War and the increase of national sentiment among Austria’s sub- 
ject peoples. Both Cavour and Bismarck used force, chicanery, and 
duplicity in attaining their ends, but the political systems they created 
differed considerably. “Blood and Iron” and Re(ilpoliti\ were used by 
Cavour to create a relatively liberal, parliamentary state, while for Bis- 
marck they were the means of repressing the very liberalism which 
Cavour had successfully established. 

In addition to Italy and Germany, a number of smaller nationalities 
attained statehood during the nineteenth century. Greece became inde- Theappear- 
pendent of the Ottoman Empire in 1829; Belgium attained autonomy 
in 1830 and was neutralized by action of the great Powers in 1839; Luxem- states 
bourg became an independent neutralized state in 1867; and Serbia, 
Montenegro, and Rumania were recognized as sovereign states in 1878. 

Norway separated from Sweden in 1905; Bulgaria declared her complete 
freedom from Turkey in 1908; and in 1913 Austria and Italy agreed to 
the creation of an independent Albanian state to block Serbia from an 
outlet to the Adriatic Sea. 


In spite of these additions to the European “family of nations,” na- 
tionalistic aspirations had by ito means been satisfied by 1914. Not only 
did the political map fail to coincide with national boundaries in the 
states created during the nineteenth century, but there were great his- 
torical nations like the Poles, Czechs, Irish, and Finns which were denied 
any political existence whatever. 
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III. NATIONALISM AND EUROPEAN UNREST 

This failure of nationalism to complete the evolution of the European 
The sup- nationalities into mutually exclusive and satisfied national states, placed 
nationahtlet ‘^otisi'Jerable Strain upon the European state system. Influenced by the 
and Euro- developments we have just described, nationalism had become a vital 
pean unrest psychological force in the generation or so preceding the World War. 

Subject nationalities were no longer content to be ruled by an alien na- 
tional group, no matter how wise and benevolent that rule might be. 
National independence had become a fetish, and the great national states 
were extremely sensitive about boundaries and questions of relative 
prestige. I'he larger states also tended to persecute and crush the subject 
nationalities within their boundaries. Germany oppressed the Danes and 
Poles; Russia the Finns, Letts, Lithuanians, Poles, and Ruthenians; Aus- 
tria the Czechs, Poles, and Serbs; Hungary the Slovaks, Rumanians, 
Ruthenians, and Croats; and Turkey the Balkan peoples who lived under 
her rule and the embryonic nationalities of Anatolia. Finally, the lesser, 
or “oppressed,” nationalities, following the lead of the greater states, cul- 
tivated an intense interest in national history and literature, upon which 
the spirit of nationalism battened. Nothing could thwart the forces of 
nationality, neither the oldest monarchy in Europe nor the mightiest mili- 
tary power the world had yet seen. 

Added to the friction and unrest produced by the imperfect realization 
Nationalistic of nationalistic aspirations were the deep-seated and threatening rivalries 
tion ofdie great Powers over their various national problems. From 1871 

great Powers to 1914 France mourned for its “Lost Provinces,” Alsace and Lorraine. At 
the same time Bismarck and his successors alleged that Germany was 
increasing its armaments chiefly because of the contemplated French “war 
of revenge.” In spite of a formal alliance, Austria and Italy were at odds 
over Italia irredenta (unredeemed Italy — the lands occupied by Italians 
but still under Austrian control). The Mitteleuropa plan of Germany 
and Austria was diameterically opposed to the Pan-Slavic schemes of 
Russia, as well as to the national aspirations of the Balkan states. Finally, 
England’s apprehensions of Russia’s desire to secure Constantinople 
(which led to the costly Crimean War of 1854-1856, and to the threat of 
war in 1878 and again in 1884) were not dissipated until the two powers 
combined to loot Persia in 1907. After that date, England’s suspicions 
in the Near East were- directed chiefly against Germany and her Berlin- 
to-Baghdad Railway project. Even in 1908, however. Sir Edward Grey 
blocked Izvolsky’s plan to control the Straits leading from the Black Sea, 
a move that had been approved even by Austria (in return for Russia’s 
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permission for its annexation of Bosnia). This act of the British Foreign 
Minister was one of the chief indirect causes of the World War.^ 

Ominous and troublesome as the nationalist rivalries of the European 
states over Continental problems were, they seemed no more unsettling 
than those which arose from the struggle for trade concessions and 
colonies in the backward countries of Asia and Africa. Imperialist activity, 
which had declined with the increasing pressure of political nationalism 
after the French Revolution, revived around 1870, thanks to the results 
of the Industrial Revolution. Then began a new scramble for the unap- 
propriated parts of the earth that could be utilized as sources of raw 
materials or as markets for the goods turned out by European factories. 

National oversea expansion in its second or recent phase began when 
the effects of the Industrial Revolution reached England and France. 
France, turning to Africa and Asia, sought compensation for the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine and investment opportunities for its growing body of 
capitalists in Tunis, North-Central Africa, Morocco, and Indo-China, 
To obtain a more complete control of the routes to India, Disraeli bought 
a large block of Suez Canal stock in 1875 and started Great Britain on its 
second experiment in empire-building. As a result, British oversea pos- 
sessions expanded to include Egypt, the Egyptian Sudan, large areas in 
South Africa, Nigeria, southern Persia, and Tibet. Russia extended its 
sphere of political and economic control not only to Manchuria in the 
Far East, but also to the district around the Caspian Sea, including north- 
ern Persia. Germany sought its “place in the sun” by colonization in 
Africa and in the Pacific islands, and by an attempt at economic control 
of Anatolia and Mesopotamia through its Berlin-to-Baghdad Railway. 
Italy, after an unsuccessful attempt to obtain Abyssinia in 1896, had to be 
content with Somaliland and Eritrea until it was able to wrest Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica from Turkey fifteen years later. Finally, nearly all the 
above states participated in the economic, if not the political, partition 
of China. 

The conflict of interests and ambitions in this process of European ex- 
pansion created many instances of international friction. Germany and 
England clashed over the distribution of territory in South Africa and 
control of the Persian Gulf. France and Germany precipitated three 
European crises in the course of their disputes over Morocco. France and 
England nearly went to war over territory along the upper Nile. Russia 
went to war with Japan over Manchuria and Port Arthur, and came to 
agreement with England over Persia only after a mutual division of 
the spoils. 

i See pp. 989-990. 
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This new imperialism stimulated national pride and aggressiveness by 
introducing a new psychosis. Citizens caught in its grip waxed enthusi- 
astic or became deeply chagrined over the success or failure of their 
respective states in extending their political and military power. Finally, 
economic nationalism was greatly stimulated by the struggle for markets 
and the desire to protect national trade and economic interests, and led 
to the neo-mercantilist era of high protective tariffs, opening with Bis- 
marck’s tariff of 1879. Only Great Britain escaped the tendency to in- 
troduce what practically amounted to perpetual economic warfare. These 
trends are discussed more thoroughly in conjunction with the progress 
of imperialism.' 

Extreme nationalists (frequently called jingoists) extravagantly pro- 
moted in speeches and writings what they considered to be patriotic 
endeavor. The ominous recurrence of critical disputes between nations 
became more menacing as armaments were strengthened-— another dan- 
gerous aspect of nineteenth century nationalism.^ 

The final by-product of nationalism that threatened European (and 
world) peace was a group of more or less fallacious theories which 
greatly appealed to the jingoists. Theories of “racial supremacy,” such as 
the Aryan theory, which claims that the Aryans surpass all other peoples 
in civilizing capacity, intensified group egotism and confused the mean- 
ing of race itself. Pseudo-Darwinian sociology glorified war as the chief 
factor in social progress, in the same way as the struggle for existence is 
essential to biological evolution. This idea was used successfully by the 
proponents of the new militarism. Superpatriotic history, literature, and 
philosophy magnified the former glory and the future heritage of each 
nation, and proportionately disparaged the past and future of its rivals. 
The emotional impulse derived from Romanticism, with its eulogy of 
medieval origins, revived interest in national history. This was augmented 
by the patriotic enthusiasm which originated in the period of the French 
Revolution and Napoleon. Literature became chauvinistic, and writers 
like Houston Stewart Chamberlain, who proclaimed the ascendancy of 
the Teutons, and Rudyard Kipling, the poet of British imperialism and 
the white man’s superiority, commanded large audiences. Finally, state 
education taught unquestioning loyalty to state or dynasty as the first 
principle of moral conduct, carefully obscured questionable occurrences 
or policies in the national past, and frowned on criticism of national 
history. In this way, nationalism helped to pave the road over which 
Europe marched so easily into the World War. 


r See np. 964-966. 
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IV. THE DEVELOPMENT OF MILITARISM 

One o£ the most important concomitants o£ modern nationalism was 
the development of militarism. This dated from the French Revolution, origins of 
In 1793 France first introduced conscription, a practice confirmed by law 
five years later. To prepare for the War of Liberation (from France) and the French 
to evade Napoleon’s arbitrary limitation of the Prussian army to 42,000 Revolution 
men, the Prussian military leaders introduced compulsory military service 
following 1808. Austria, also attempting to cope with Napoleon, moved 
in the same direction at about the same time. 

There was a decided slump in military sentiment and activity after 
1815, owing in some degree to the acceptance of Economic Liberalism Thedevd- 
and its cosmopolitan tenets, and also to the war-weariness of the Euro- 
peaii peoples. The first important military revival took place under the 
Second Empire (1851-1870), when Napoleon III assured France and 
Europe that “the Empire meant peace” but meanwhile restored tire mili- 
tary traditicMis of his illustrious uncle. This was not nearly so fateful for 
the world, however, as the contemporary developments across the Rhine. 

William I of Prussia (1861-1888) planned to create a Prussian army like 
that which had fought against the first Napoleon. His minister, Bis- 
marck, not only carried out the King’s plans, but soon defeated Austria. 
Extending the new system to the North German Confederation, Bis- 
marck, aided by foolish French aggression, crushed France in 1870-1871 
and effected the long-desired unification of Germany. Having vindicated 
the policy of “Blood and Iron” by three victorious wars (the first was 
with Denmark in 1864), Bismarck fastened militarism upon Germany 
with a deadly grip through a series of laws passed between 1873 and 
1887. The military octopus grew until it culminated in the Army Act 
of 1913, which raised Germany to its greatest military strength prior to 
the rise of Flitler and Nazism. France adopted a similar system in 1872, 
and before 1914 its military establishment per capita far exceeded that of 
Germany. Most of the other great Powers, as well as the Balkan states, 
followed suit in the seventies. Even Turkey in 1883 invited General von 
der Goltz to reorganize the Sultan’s army on the German model. Europe 
was rapidly assuming the appearance of an armed camp. 

The increase in armaments was not limited to land forces. The great 
extension of colonial enterprise and merchant marines seemed to demand Naval 
larger navies. It was natural that Great Britain with its extensive colonial 
possessions and trade should favor naval expansion. In 1889 an act was 
passed providing for a vast increase in its fleet, and Great Britain in- 
augurated the policy of keeping its naval strength far ahead of any other 
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slate’s. Not until 1898 did Germany’s interest in Weltpoliti\ induce it to 
challenge Britain’s control of the seas. In that year the first German naval 
act was passed. It was supplemented by other acts in 1900, 1906, and 1913, 
thus providing ammunition for British jingoists like Lord Balfour and 
making an Anglo-German accord extremely improbable. All the leading 
powei's, especially France and Russia, redoubled the speed of their naval 
expansion. With great war machines at hand, the European states be- 
came reluctant to submit their disputes to what jingoistic patriots and im- 
perialists regarded as the ignoble methods of arbitration. 

Militarism, of course, reached a new height during the war years of 
Contcmpo- 1914-1918, and despite the more or less sincere efforts of certain groups 
tibout at least a partial disarmament, it has grown 
enormously since 1932 and is today the largest single item of expendi- 
ture for most of the great nations of the world. 

In addition, the nationalist wars of the nineteenth century revolution- 
Evolution ized the art of warfare, a revolution that has been continuous down to 
o£°warfare Present moment. The firearms of the Napoleonic period had been 
to 1914 crude and inaccurate; some bows and arrows were actually used at the 
Battle of Leipzig in 1813. But in the first half of the nineteenth century 
the rifling of muskets and cannon became common, and gave greater 
. accuracy and range to those weapons. Revolvers came into wide use after 
1850. Most of the rifles employed in the American Civil War were 
muzzle-loaders using a percussion cap. Breechloaders were only slightly 
used in that conflict. The first major war in which they were of crucial 
importance was the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, in which the Prussians 
were armed with the so-called needle gun (an early breech-loading rifle, 
the charge of which was set off by a needle-like rod) . Mortars, canister, 
and shrapnel came into use at that time. Repeating rifles were not em- 
ployed until the Spanish-American War of 1898, when smokeless powder 
also was introduced. Machine guns were adopted at the end of the cen- 
tury. The dreadnought was introduced into naval warfare by the British 
in 1905. The most rapid changes in the art of warfare, of course, were 
made during the World War and the years following. 

V, NATIONALISM OUTSIDE EUROPE 

In a world where nations were rapidly becoming more closely asso- 
The spread dated by transportation and communication facilities, European nation- 
bound to have repercussions elsewhere. The United States and 
Japan responded most quickly. 

The rise and growth of nationalism in America has been especially 
impressive, The economic forces which played so large a part in uniting 
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the original colonies in the eighteenth century were also active in de- 
veloping a rudimentary nationalism. A century of experience in ignoring 
British commercial restrictions gave the colonies a strong common mo- 
tive for united action when Britain attempted to enforce those restrictions 
after 1763. In addition, a fundamental sociological process, called by Pro- 
fessor Carl Becker “the beginnings of the American people,” helped to 
unite the colonies. The colonists, living in a radically different environ- 
ment, diverged more and more from their kinsmen in the mother coun- 
try, and became increasingly conscious of the divergence. Furthermore, 
the fundamental uniformity of the American social environment operated 
to produce a homogeneous’ American people, and thus national self- 
consciousness was awakened. 

The American Revolution supplied a powerful unifying force for a 
short time, but the reaction under the Confederation threatened tempo- 
rarily to create anarchy. In this emergency, the propertied class, led by 
the constructive statesman Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804), turned the 
tide of political opinion from separatism and provincialism to nationalism 
and unity. His work was carried on by the nationalist decisions of John 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court from 1801 to 1835, whom 
not even Jefferson’s enmity could remove from his position. Indeed, 
the Jeffersonian Republicans, when they came into power in 1801, 
accepted most of the nationalist program which they had criticized so 
vigorously when executed by Hamilton and Adams. Jefferson purchased 
Louisiana; Madison was persuaded to declare war against Great Britain; 
and Monroe formulated a strongly nationalistic foreign policy. 

Nationalism in America thus originated in the wake of the Commer- 
cial Revolution, but, as in Europe, it was rounded out by the Industrial 
Revolution. The factories of the North made the various sections of the 
country interdependent and attracted an immigrant population without 
sectional attachments. Canals and railroads aided the great nationalist 
enterprise of the nineteenth century — the conquest of the West. While 
the territorial additions created sectional friction for a time, they ulti- 
mately became a matter of national pride. Though Negro slavery and 
the accompanying states’ rights movement threatened to disrupt the em- 
bryonic nation, the North’s victory in the Civil War demonstrated that 
national union should stand: A permanent political sanction and buttress 
for nationalism were provided by the Reconstruction Amendments to 
the Constitution. 

Events since the Civil War have strengthened national unity. An In- 
dustrial Revolution, like that vvhich affected New England during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, came to the South, and the clash of 
sectional interests was greatly lessened. Railroads, automobiles, telephones, 
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radios, and other means of rapid transportation and communication have 
made our extensive country an economic and psychological unit. The 
intersectional investment of capital has also encouraged national unity. 
A national literature has arisen, the sources of national history have been 
collected and edited, and a national historical epic, eulogizing the Amer- 
ican past, has come into being. A “glorious" foreign war at the end of 
the nineteenth century enormously stimulated national pride. Elaborate 
expositions, such as the Chicago World’s Fair (1893), the St. Louis Ex- 
position (1904), the Century of Progress Exposition (1933-1934)) and the 
New York World’s Fair (1939-1940) and the Golden Gate Exposition 
(1939), have helped to solidify national unity. 

Pessimists used to proclaim that the great influx of foreigners into the 
United States in the last seventy years threatened national unity as 
seriously as had the sectional differences of pre-Civil War days. But the 
experiences of the United States in the World War dissipated their fore- 
bodings, and proved that whatever the general results of immigration, 
they have not brought national disintegration. Participation of the United 
States in the “War of Nations” produced a welling-up of exuberant na- 
tional sentiment and intolerant patriotism that caused both the Entente 
and the Central Powers to gasp with astonishment. 

Nationalism in the Western Hemisphere has not been confined to the 
United States. Canada, despite a formal connection with Great Britain, 
has developed a marked national consciousness. A century of independent 
political existence has created strong national pride and unity in the 
Central and South American states, especially Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile. Nationalism seems as firmly established in America as in Europe. 

The most spectacular rise of nationalism in a nineteenth century state, 
however, took place in Japan. After having ■ welcomed European ad- 
venturers and missionaries in the middle of the sixteenth century, Japan 
suddenly turned against the newcomers, drove them out, and returned 
to an isolation that lasted three centuries. This was broken down after 
1853 by commercial concessions, obtained first by the United States and 
then by many European Powers. 

At first, the Japanese feudal princes opposed the entry of foreigners, 
but soon the more farsighted recognized that Japan could compete with 
the Western states only by adopting the superior mechanical features 
of their civilization. By the Revolution of 1867-1868, this reforming ele- 
ment abolished the Shogunate (the rule of the Shogun, a sort of min- 
ister who for centuries had usurped the Emperor’s power), restored the 
Mikado (Emperor) to his legitimate position, terminated feudalism, re- 
organized the army along European lines, and accepted the industrial 
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methods of the West. Within less than forty years, Japan was trans- 
formed from a medieval feudal state to a modern industrial nation. 

In no other state, perhaps, has nationalism become an object of such 
intense devotion as in Japan. Veneration for the nation’s past practically Results of 
attains a condition of ancestor worship, while patriotism is in a real sense 
the official religion of Japan. After successful wars against China (1894- growth 
1895) and Russia (1904-1905), Japan became a power in the Pacific, ac- 
quired considerable territory on the mainland of Asia, and endeavored 
to create and maintain a Japanese “Monroe Doctrine” for the Far East. 

Today Japan is a tenacious adherent to the old order of aggressive im- 
perialism, and is engaged in carrying out the general policies she in- 
stituted in the late nineteenth century. This was strikingly revealed in 
Japan’s occupation of Manchuria and her invasion of China proper in 
1931 and after. Not even the pressure of the League of Nations and the 
threat of armed resistance by Russia or Great Britain have been able to 
check Japanese aggression. Japan has learned all too well the lessons of 
Western imperialism. 

The rise of Japan stimulated the great inert mass of China. Stung by 
the defeat of 1895, the Chinese patriots attempted to forestall another Evolution of 
humiliation by urging the nation to adopt Western culture. This move- nationalism 
ment was temporarily blocked by the reactionaries, led by the Dowager 
Empress, but the liberals overthrew the obstructionists in the Revolution 
of 1911-1912, established a Chinese Republic, and welcomed Western in- 
dustrialism. While this transformadon was too rapid to endure in its 
entirety, it has persisted to a remarkable degree in the face of sporadic 
setbacks. The Japanese since 1931, by driving the Chinese from their 
best ports and seacoast cities, apparently have succeeded in revitalizing 
Chinese- nationalism. Its results will be seen in the future. 

In conclusion, we cannot ignore the remarkable evidences of national 
consciousness manifested by Australia and New Zealand in the World Nationalism 
War. One of its outstanding developments is the “White Australian” 
policy, which excludes Oriental immigrants from these southern do- 
minions. Indications are that the Australians and New Zealanders, al- 
though developing nationalism belatedly, will be vigorous proponents of 
it in the future. 


VI. CONTEMPORARY NATIONALISM 

Nationalism has influenced the European state system in two dia- 
metrically opposed ways. Until about 1875, it helped to produce power- Nationalism 
ful states of considerable territorial extent, like Great Britain, France, and of 

Germany. To this the Industrial Revolution, through its expansion of great states 
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iadustry and commerce and its improved means of transportation and 
communication, contributed mightily. This phase of the influence of 
nationalism culminated in the national unification of Italy and Germany 
in 1870-1871. 

Beginning shortly after that date, and operating both directly and in- 
Thcncw directly, nationalism began to affect the hopes and aspirations of the 
toward^he snialkr peoples, such as the Poles, Czechs, Finns, apd Lithuanians, which 
formation of until this time had been more or less resigned to live under the sway of 
*”states rulers. As a result of the World War, one great state (the Austrian 
Empire) was dismembered, the British Empire was transformed into the 
British Commonwealth of Self-governing Dominions, and nine small 
or medium-sized states (Hungary, Jugo.slavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Finland, and the Irish Free State) were 
created. None of these had had an independent political existence for at 
least a century, many never at all. Excepting the Irish Free State, they 
were carved out of the defeated Central Powers and Russia, which in 
1919 was not strong enough to resist aggression. 

All the postwar states, regardless of their size, strove to establish them- 
Rcsults selves as independent economic units, and betrayed a most unwholesome 
^fendMicy suspicion in their dealings with each other. The new ar- 

rangement of Europe’s frontiers, incidentally, did not satisfy all the na- 
tionalistic longings, and moreover left the Powers that had lost population 
and territory in anything but a happy frame of mind. 

Recently (since 1938) the tide of nationalism has turned in the oppo- 
Revival of site direction, thanks to the military strength of the reconstituted Fascist 
tendency Powers, Germany and Italy, and the revival of Russia under the Soviets, 
after 1938 Austria and Czechoslovakia have already been absorbed by Germany, 
Italy has taken over Albania, Poland has been divided between Ger- 
many and Russia, and, at the time of this writing, the Baltic states are 
menaced by Russia. Thus, no matter which way the nationalist pendu- 
lum swung, it brought to Europe unrest and war. And the end is not 
yet in sight. 

The World War of 1914-1918 was not only a product of nationalist 
Nationalism greed, but also brought with it an unprecedented inflation of national 
Worunvm and intolerant patriotism. Never before in wartime had propa- 

ganda been used so intensively or so successfully to exploit the feelings 
and opinions of the people, in belligerent and neutral nations alike. Each 
group of Powers represented the conflict as a gigantic struggle between 
the forces of light and darkness, of righteousness and inicpiity. Within 
each state an attempt was made to sustain morale by curbing all criticism 
of the “war aims” of the ' government and its allies, and by carefully 
presenting the past and present criminal record of the enemy states. So 
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powerful was this tidal wave of “controlled” patriotism, that not only 
the man in the street, but trained scholars and critics were swept away 
by it, and became as rabidly intolerant as anyone else. The result was the 
greatest surge of national patriotism that the world has ever seen. The 
only things to compare with this phenomenon are the similarly “con- 
trolled” nationalism of Nazi Germany and the more spontaneous na- 
tional patriotism of Japan. 

During the World War it was frequently asserted, especially by Allied 
spokesmen, that the great conflict would end the excesses of nationalism. National 
At the same time, these spokesmen announced a somewhat contrary 
determination, namely, the promise to liberate small' national groups and World War 
give them political independence. The paradox Was to be resolved through 
the provision of a League of Nations, which would safeguard the liberty 
of a number of small nations and at the same time counteract the evils 
of ardent national spirit. Further, the adoption of President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points was taken for granted. These would guarantee a just 
peace and thwart the desire for revenge by the vanquished peoples. 

Yet an ebullition of intolerant, biased, and immoderate national patriot- 
ism supplied the setting for the Peace Conference at Paris in 1919. Con- Nationalism 
sequently the liberal sentiments expressed by Allied leaders during the Ymaillcs 
war vanished into thin air, and the peace treaties that were signed bore 
evident traces of the spirit of revenge, lust for spoil, and rampant na- 
tionalism. 

Asa result of the treaties, the sovereign states of Europe were increased 
from twenty-five to thirty-two. This provided, as we have tilready said, Effects of 
that many more centers of patriotic enthusiasm and new tariff wails. The 
vanquished peoples were humiliated and made to feel deeply the sting 
of defeat. Many peoples who had been oppressed before 1914 now be- 
came the oppressors. Thus the fear, greed, and nationalist unreason of 
1919 prepared the way for the explosion of September, 1939. 

The period since the World War also gave rise to a marked intensifica- 
tion of economic nationalism. This is apparendy the latest, and possibly contem- 
tlie most dangerous, stage of nationalist , evolution. Whereas , in the late porayyeco- 
nineteenth and early twentiedi centuries the national state subordinated nationalism 
the churches, educational systems^ and many other cultural institutions to 
its dominion, in the postwar period nationalism has sought to bend eco- 
nomic life to its own ends. The several states have endeavored to attain 
as much economic self-sufficiency as possible, partly for the sake of secu- 
rity, if that be possible, but even more to obtain adequate raw materials 
and other valuable economic weapons useful in war. This trend may 
ultimately culminate, for a time at least, in state socialism or state cap- 
italism. 
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The losses of the War of 1914-1918 greatly intensified the economic 
Nationalism Struggle. Accordingly, each state attempted to promote industrial re- 
and covery by raising tariff rates, thus waging an economic war in a period 

European of political peace. Capitalism was challenged by economic radicalism, 
which won a complete triumph in Russia. For these reasons it invoked 
patriotism in its behalf and created in Italy and Germany intensely na- 
tionalistic Fascist regimes operating as dictatorial governments. In Hun- 
gary the agrarian autocrats drew upon a similar psychology to prevent 
radical agrarian reforms. The desire to revise the Treaty of Versailles 
united with the fear of economic radicalism to bring into being a Fascist 
order in Germany under Hitler. The Hitler regime has identified re- 
ligion with patriotism and has subscribed to the most absurd racialism 
ever known. Recently it has resorted to aggressive attacks upon neigh- 
boring small states, for reasons that are variously interpreted as nation- 
alist, economic, and imperialist. Mussolini, not satisfied with Italy’s gains 
from the World War, has revived the tradition of the old Roman Empire, 
and so far has taken possession of Ethiopia (Abyssinia) and Albania. 
Nationalism was stimulated in Great Britain by the threat of Indian 
secession and other challenges to the unity of the Empire. The capitalist 
states as a whole, although jealous of each other, made common cause 
against Soviet Russia until the 1930’s. The latter, standing alone in the 
world until that time, was in turn compelled to develop an ardent pa- 
triotic support of Soviet policies in order to preserve its integrity. This 
was in marked contrast to the international tenets of Communism, but 
self-preservation takes precedence over abstract ideals. 

Even in countries like the United States, which were not threatened 
Economic by economic radicalism or strong Fascist tendencies, the severe depression 
1929 encouraged economic nationalism as a means of re- 
united covery. The vastly greater home market, as compared with foreign trade, 
States suggested the desirability of a strongly nationalistic economic policy. This 
has so far counteracted the efforts of some statesmen, like Secretary 
Cordell Hull, to lower tariff barriers, although some small beginnings 
have been made. The London Economic Conference of 1933 made little 
headway in the direction of free trade. 

In the Far East, Japan, faced by the pressure of a growing population 
Economic upon a limited habitat and scanty natural resources, decided to help itself 
"^'I'lUapan portions of Eastern Asia. It was encouraged to take such steps by the 
precedents in imperialism established by the Western Powers. The latter 
had blandly carved out for themselves areas in the Orient without the 
excuse of any real need for more territory. A large part of China is now 
subject to Japan, and the Western Powers are defending their Chinese 
interests with great difficulty. The League of Nations protested against 
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Japanese aggression but achieved no more success than in the several 
European incidents where its demands were ignored. 

The League of Nations, established by the Treaty of Versailles but 
weakened immediately by the refusal of the United States to join, has Nationalism 
found it impossible to create an international order. When pressed too Leagu'eof 
far, its member states have resigned, as Japan and Germany did in 1933. Nations 
During the last few years, the League has become increasingly . impotent 
in regulating international relations, and today it seems to be merely a 
relic of the postwar years. Its internationalist principles could not sur- 
vive the surging aggression of the great national powers. 

Nationalism, accordingly, is even more potent today than it was in 
1914-1919. A new European war, nationalist in origin and proceeding Nationalism 
according to the best nationalist principles, is an excellent demonstration 
of its unquenchable enthusiasm and ruthless domination. war 

Closely associated with the later phases of nationalism has been a 
renewal of anti-Semitism, current during the Middle Ages and early Nationalism 
modern times, but dormant in most regions after the eighteenth century, gemfusm 
Anti-Semitism revived in Germany after 1879, in Russia after 1882, and 
in France after 1885, but was marked by a considerable degree of brutal- 
ity and bloodshed only in Russia. A radical revival of and-Semitism 
has taken place in Germany since 1933. In the thoroughness with which 
its program has been carried out, it exceeds anything found in Russia 
before 1914. 

The origins of German and-Semitism are difficult to establish, but 
some suggestions may be given. First of all, there is the myth that the The bases of 
international Jewish bankers, in collusion with the European Freemasons, 
plotted the World War in order to destroy the national state and Chris- Semltlsm 
dan religion. England was represented as the cat’s-paw for these two 
groups. This view, originally rather widely held by Prussian reactionaries, 
was adopted in modified form by Hitler and the Nazis, who disregarded 
the postulated threat to Christianity. The Jews thus are held to be pri- 
marily responsible for a war that brought terrible calamities to the Ger- 
man people. The Nazis make use of this myth in their anti-Semitic 
campaigns, together with all the old “duds” udlized in Jew-baiting — the 
inferiority of the Jewish race, its radicalism and corruption, its infidelity, 
and the like. In addidon, the Nazis have created a veritable cult of 
“Aryanism,” which they carry to ridiculous extremes. Another source of 
Nazi anti-Semitism is the representation that Russian Communism — in 
protests against which Nazism came into being — ^is Jewish. In this they 
were supported by the propaganda of the exiled Russian reactionaries. 

Finally, the German FdArer, Adolf Hitler, seems to be wholly sincere 
in his hatred of the Jews. His speeches and the decrees of his govern- 
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mcnt, but above all his autobiography. Mein Kampf, demonstrate this 
beyond all doubt. Very likely the prospects o£ enrichment through con- 
hscation of Jewish wealth has also played its part in the German anti- 
Semitic outrages. 

After the establishment of the Rome-Berlin Axis (an informal working 
Anti- relationship between Germany and Italy, inaugurated late in 1936), an 
cSliTre ‘''''tificial anti-Semitism was cultivated by the Italian Fascists, in imitation 
itiEuroiie of their Nazi colleagues. In Poland and Rumania persistent anti-Jewish 
policies were maintained after the World War, chiefly as a result of 
economic and nationalist causes. 

VII. A BRIEF HISTORY OF DEMOCRACY 
I. The Nature of Democracy 

The evolution of contemporary nationalism was accompanied by the 
growth of democracy. In fact, without the democratic impetus, it is 
quite certain that nationalism would never have reached the heights it 
attained during the twentieth century. 

Democracy, like civilization, is a terra used by many but analyzed 
The mean- and delimited only by a few. Etymologically, it means “rule of the peo- 
' democracy changing phenomenon, for “the people” con- 

sist of one thing now, of another thing at another time. Yet what democ- 
racy stands for is valued so highly that in the World War thousands gave 
their lives "to make the world safe for democracy,” and, in the present 
war, the democratic peoples believe that they are fighting to protect tlieir 
institutions and ideals against the aggression of a totalitarian state. Pur- 
sued by enthusiasts for centuries with sacrifice and suffering, finally at- 
tained in more or less perfect form in a few advanced states, democracy 
is regarded by millions today as one of their most highly prized posses- 
sions. But what is it? . 

Democracy, in its oldest connotation, means a form of government in 
Democracy which a given portion of the population participates directly or indirectly, 
as popular gQ democracy may be “pure,” or “direct,” in which case the 

sovereignty , . ^ i ..K ... . 

citizens personally engage in political activities; or it may be indirect, 
as when the citizens govern through periodically elected representatives 
or deputies. As a type of state, democracy implies popular sovereignty. 

From another point of view, democracy also implies the possession by 
Social and the people of more or less equal social and economic rights. As a matter 
democracy democracy cannot function freely unless economic and 

social democracy have attained a high degree of development. 

Democracy has also been regarded as a dynamic process. Professor 
James Harvey Robinson, for example, believed that democracy not only 
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requires popular control of public policy, but also implies a type of social 
organization in which every member of society can develop his latent 
abilities to the fullest extent. Democracy imposes upon society the moral 
obligation to do everything in its power to inaugurate such a state of 
affairs. 

Democracy, from any point of view, stands for relative freedom, in- 
telligent co-operation and self-control, reasonable security against the 
most dreaded occurrences (unemployment, sickness, and old age), and 
active participation in public affairs for all adult members of society. It 
has never been fully realized, perhaps never can be. Some of its weak- 
nesses are so fundamental as to be almost fatal. But to several generations 
of men it has stood as the ideal form of socio-political organization, 
While its prestige has declined somewhat of late, and its power is no 
longer so great as, for example, in the early* twentieth century, it is still 
one of the major forces in Western civilization and must be reckoned 
with by all students of that civilization whether they be academic scholars 
or dictators in the seats of the mighty. 

2. The Early Development of Democracy 

Although democracy prior to the Commercial Revolution was rela- 
tively unimportant, it is not a waste of time to survey its various stages. . 
Ethnologists agree that the earliest type of social organization among 
primitive man was the local group, centering around the family. Here 
the nearest approach to the so-called primitive democracy was developed. 
The individuals of the group, little affected by outside social or cultural 
influences, participated in its culture to a degree that is .scarcely known 
in modem society. As society evolved into larger and more complex 
units, such as the tribe, democratic elements declined. Leaders appeared 
to regulate the activities of their followers, and a whole complex of tradi- 
tions and customs developed to hold the group in its meshes. Even tribal 
assemblies were called chiefly to confirm policies already formulated by 
the leaders. As primitive society evolved towards civil (political) society, 
its undemocratic features markedly increased. 

The first form of civil society was autocratic, hierarchical, and exclu- 
sive so far as political organization was concerned. In no other period of 
history did the individual count for so little as in the Archaic and Ancient 
Imperial civilizations of the Ancient Near East.. 

It is impossible to make any sweeping statement about the degree of 
democracy attained in Ancient Greece, for the situation varied greatly 
from region to region, and from time to time in the same region. Greek 
governments changed so frequently from aristocracy to tyranny, and from 
■ tyranny to so-called democracy, that the famous cyclical theory of political 
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evolution arose. True democracy, nevertheless, was never realized in 
Greek society. Even Athens, most Hberal of the Hellenic city-states, could 
scarcely be considered a democracy in the modern implications of the 
term. A majority of its population (the slaves and aliens) was excluded 
from citizenship at all times. Greek democracy meant relative social and 
political equality for the citizen class only — the class that, according to 
Aristotle, was “born to rule.” Within that class, however, Athenian so- 
ciety achieved the closest approach to democratic control of group activi- 
ties in antiquity. 

In Republican Rome citizenship was restricted as in Greece, but within 
the citizen body itself there was less democracy than in Athens. Despite 
attempts, such as those of the Gracchi, to extend democracy, the govern- 
ment drifted steadily towards the rule of an autocrat. This culminated 
in the outright despotism of the Dominate and the loss of civil freedom 
by most of the people in the Empire. Classical antiquity, accordingly, 
never created real democracy in either the political, social, or economic 
sense, and left for the Middle Ages a more marked inequality than it 
had received from the rudimentary tribal society with which it had 
started. 

Feudal society offered practically no opportunities for the development 
of democratic institutions. Some symptoms of democracy appeared in the 
free towns of the Middle Ages, but their influence was negligible. Medi- 
eval political, social, and economic organization became hierarchical and 
restrictive. Equality in the medieval town, as in the Classical city-state, 
generally meant equality for the favored few. The most important con- 
tributions of the medieval towns to democracy consisted in suggestions 
for representative government. Even more valuable, however, was the 
experience of the Church in the Cpnciliar Movement of the late Middle 
Ages, This movement stressed the principle of representative govern- 
ment within the Church, and led to consideration of the feasibility of its 
application to secular government. Altogether, in the millennium follow- 
ing the collapse of the Western Roman Empire, democracy scarcely 
existed. 

In the period of transition from the Middle Ages to modern times, 
little progress towards democracy was made. The politics of the Renais- 
sance were largely autocratic. The Renaissance, however, did stimulate 
individualism, as did early capitalism. The Protestant Revolt, although 
it bolstered the divine right theory of kingship, encouraged religious 
individualism and increased the power of the middle class in many Euro- 
pean states. Some radical Protestant sects, such as the Anabaptists, sup- 
ported democratic political ideas. 

The expansion of Europe and the Commercial Revolution enabled the 
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kings to crush feudalism and complete the organization of the first form 
of the national state, dynastic absolutism. Most important of all the Effects of 
political results of the period, however, was the great increase of the 
middle class, which, as we have already shown, was for centuries the class 
source of most liberalizing influences. As it grew more powerful, it 
resisted the attempts of the absolute monarchs to exploit it, and one after 
another the absolute dynastic governments were overthrown and the 
middle class assumed control. This did not mean the introduction of 
democracy, however much the bourgeois apologists declaimed the rights 
of man. Like the Athenian democracy, these middle-class states in Eng- 
land, Holland, America, and France were exclusive, and the lower 
classes, although allowed many privileges, were barred from political 
action. Religious disabilities and property qualifications were most gen- 
erally used to keep out the undesirables. 

There was, however, one conspicuously tlemocratic development in 
seventeenth century England, namely, the rise of the Levelers during the The 
Commonwealth. This group, led by John Lilburne (about 1614-1657), 
consisted of real democrats, both within the army and outside it. The century 
Levelers boldly proclaimed the sovereignty of the people and held that 
Parliament should be the servant rather than the master of the populace. 

They demanded universal manhood suffrage (except for servants and 
paupers), annual sessions of Parliament, and equal electoral districts. 

They advocated the abolition of imprisonment for debt, elimination of 
monopolies, sinecures, and tithes, and reform of the criminal law. Most 
of their program anticipated the demands of the Chartists two centuries 
later. The Levelers were certainly the most outstanding proponents of 
democracy before the Jacksonian Democrats in the United States and 
the Chartists in England. 

The French Revolution, despite its emphasis upon equality and the 
rights of man, was unable to perpetuate the majority of its most demo- The French 
cratic reforms. Nevertheless, the calling of the Estates-General in 1789 
is worthy of passing mention, because the first instance of the legal democracy 
exercise of manhood suffrage occurred in the process of electing the 
deputies of the third estate. This partial exercise of universal suffrage 
was not deliberate, of course, but was due to the carelessness of the 
King’s ministers in arranging for the meeting. The chief contributions 
of the French Revolution to democracy were the clearing away of feudal 
obstructions and the creation of a tradition of popular action in the face 
of autocratic opposition. 

The creation of an aristocratic republic in America in the late eight- 
eenth century marked an important step in the history of democracy. 

It was one of the first examples of a federal republic and of a govern- 
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ment based on a written constitution drawn by a national convention. 
Hence it stimulated constitutionalism and republicanism elsewhere, no- 
tably in France. 

Despite these occasional and only slightly related democratic move- 
ments, democracy was still an unreali7xd ideal in 1800. The nineteenth 
century, during which the full effects of the Industrial Revolution were 
felt, produced democracy in its modern form. 

3. The Rise of Modern Democracy 

In the early nineteenth century, the few gains already made by 
democracy were menaced by Napoleonic dictatorship and the reaction 
that followed its overthrow. 

The first breach in the reaction was made in 1823, when Great Britain, 
for commercial rea.sons, vetoed the plan of the European powers to 
re-establish autocracy in South and Central America, where the Spanish 
colonials had recently declared their freedom. From such beginnings, 
democracy made rapid headway, owing chiefly to the impact of the 
Industrial Revolution upon European political life, and the suggestions 
and examples furnished by the United States. The Industrial Revolution 
led to the triumph of the middle class, which continued to break down 
agrarian privilege, liberalize politics and economics, and create consti- 
tutional, representative government. A large industrial proletariat arose, 
which desired to transform bourgeois representative government into 
true democracy. This a.spiration was aided, especially in the United States, 
by the individualistic spirit of the frontiersmen. 

The battle for political and social democracy during the last century 
passed through three successive stages: (i) elimination of the vestiges 
of the old regime; (2) establishment of a liberal regime dominated by 
the "benevolent bourgeoisie”; and (3) demand of the proletariat for 
enfranchi.sement. The leading achievements consisted of: (i) the exten- 
sion of suffrage, (2) the strengthening of the popular or legislative 
branch of government at the expense of the executive, (3) the growth 
of representative institutions, and (4) perpetuation of these gains by giv- 
ing them constitutional form. During the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, practically complete political democracy was achieved by Great 
Britain, France, the United States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 
and important advances were made elsewhere. 

In Great Britain, the Reform Bill of 1832 and the Municipal Reform 
Act of 1835 destroyed the almost medieyal system of election and repre- 
sentation, and recognized the dislocation of economic interests and shift- 
ing of population caused by the early Industrial Revolution. Although 
they did not carry enfranchisement for the masses, they were a step 
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towards, democracy in that they strengthened the position o£ the bour- 
geoisie as against the vested interests. Disraeli’s Borough Franchise Act 
of 1867 granted something like manhood suffrage to residents of towns, 
and Gladstone’s Reform Act of 1884 extended the suffrage to the rural 
working class. The sweeping Representation of the People Act of 1918 
brought universal suffrage to men and partial suffrage to women. The 
latter won their final victory in the Equal Franchise Act of 1928. As the 
supremacy of Parliament had been established at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, the extension of the franchise meant increasingly popular 
control of the government. The grip of the people upon the legislative 
power was tightened by the Parliament Act of 1911, which assured the 
supremacy of the House of Commons in Parliament. 

Beginning with the Elementary Education Act of 1870, the fruits of 
democracy began to be enjoyed by the people in their social opportunities Evolution 
as well as in politics. Progress towards this end became especially rapid democracy 
under the Liberal party after 1905. Among the outstanding measures in. England 
passed in the next two decades were the Workmen's Compensation Act 
of 1906, the Education Act of 1907, the Old Age Pensions Act of 1908, 
the Labor Acts of 1909 and 1913, the Lloyd George Budget of 1909-1910, 
and the National Insurance Act of 1911. Since the World War, Great 
Britain has passed the Education Act of 1918, the National Health In- 
surance Act of 1924, and the Widows, Orphans, and Old Age Con- 
tributory Pension Acts of 1924 and 1929. These are a convincing demon- 
stration of the material gains made by the English proletariat towards 
social and economic democracy. 

Economic democracy in Great Britain also profited from the abolition 
of the many restrictions upon economic activity that existed at the open- Ev'olution of 
ing of the nineteenth century. This was accomplished by the joint action 
of the middle class and the proletariat, and the chief instrument em- in England 
ployed was labor unionism. Labor unions were first given legal status 
jn 1824-1825, largely through the agitadon of Francis Place and Joseph 
Hume, and received further encouragement from other Acts between 
1871 and 1913. Despite adverse court decisions at the turn of this century, 
the right of workers to organize and act seems firmly established in 
England. Although it possesses a monarchy and a social aristocracy, 

England is one of the most democratic of the great modern nations. A 
Labor Government has twice been in office since the World War. 

In France, the middle class was restored to power with the Orleanist 
monarchy (1830-1848). When Louis Philippe failed to satisfy the people. Democracy 
he and his government were discarded, the Second Republic was estab- 
lished, and a new beginning was made. In 1848 the Provisional Govern- 
ment passed the first universal manhood suffrage law in European history 
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—a law that has been retained with little change down to the present. 
Napoleon III could not resist the growth of democracy and liberalism, 
and by 1870 had been stripped of most of the autocratic powers he had 
assumed. In many ways the Second Empire was a liberal constitutional 
monarchy. The Third Republic, established in 1870-1S71, forms the last 
stage of French political democracy. Under its regime, the proletariat has 
acquired considerable political power, and the progressive democratic 
element is today as firmly entrenched in French politics as the conserva- 
tive bourgeoisie was in 1840. As in England, a notable series of social 
reforms has been instituted, and economic democracy is today well ad- 
vanced. 

After promising beginnings under Stein and Hardenberg in the early 
Early nineteenth century, democracy in the Germanies bogged down from 
'fa'uuresin reactionary attacks. In that time the German 

Germany middle class reaped some benefits from the results of the Industrial 
Revolution, and a disgruntled proletariat arose. The failure of the Frank- 
fort Parliament meant that German unity would not be 'achieved under 
the guidance of liberals, but had to wait for the autocratic methods of 
Bismarck. After creating the German Empire, he was able ,to throttle 
most attempts to democratize it. 

German democracy was stunted by Prussia’s domination of the Empire. 

Prussia’s The semimedieval constitution given Prussia by Frederick William IV 
"''^German practically unchanged until 1918; no redistribution of 

democracy seats in the Prussian Landtag took place between i860 and 1918. This 
enabled the wealthier groups, such as the leading Junkers (the Prussian 
landed aristocracy), to control the Landtag. Furtherrriore, the aristocratic 
three-class system of determining the suffrage (according to which one- 
third of the members of the Landtag were elected by the few wealthy 
men who paid one-third of the taxes, one-third by the slightly larger 
group who paid the second third of the taxes, and one-third by the mass 
of the people who paid the balance) and the archaic method of oral 
voting in Prussia destroyed nearly all traces of democracy. 

In the German Empire universal manhood suffrage was introduced in 
Democracy 1871 for elections to the Reichstag (the lower house of the Imperial legis- 
"cerman l^ttue). Since, however, the Reichstag was dominated by the autocratic 
Empire Bundesrat (the upper house) and the still more archaic government of 
Prussia, the representatives of the people could not easily make their will 
effective in the government. To make matters worse, the distribution of 
electoral districts for seats in the Reichstag was not altered from 1871 
to 1918, thus denying the great industrial cities anything like equitable 
representation, depriving the bourgeoisie and proletariat of political op- 
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portunities, and perpetuating the dominance of the reactionary Prussian 
landed gentry. 

Bismarck’s elaborate social legislation was not democratic in origin or 
intent. It proceeded from his desire to thwart the Social Democrats by 
“stealing their thunder,” and also represented an attempt to insure a 
healthy people as the basis of the military system and to attach the masses 
to the autocratic state by gratitude for its paternalism. Nevertheless, we 
should remember that by 1914 a large measure of municipal democracy 
had been -attained in Germany, and that the Socialist party was steadily 
growing in strength. Labor unionism, first introduced in the sixties, made 
great strides after 1890, and continued to grow until the advent of Hitler 
and the Nazi regime. 

The most complete development of German democracy took place 
after the World War, when much additional social legislation was intro- 
duced, and many advanced conceptions of social reconstruction were 
seriously considered. Nevertheless, the oppressive treatment of Germany 
by the Allies, and especially by France, at the Peace Conference and after, 
helped to discredit democracy in Germany, embittered the German 
people, and facilitated the revival of autocracy and militarism. Hitler 
and the National Socialists (Nazis) triumphed in 1933, and practically 
every vestige of democracy has been destroyed in the Third Reich. Simi- 
larly, the Austrian democratic achievements of the postwar period were 
wiped out by the Nazi machine. 

In Italy, the permanent establishment of parliamentary government 
was foreshadowed by Charles Albert of Piedmont in 1847-1848 and as- 
sured by Cavour, a great admirer of the English system and one of the 
most vigorous proponents of parliamentary institutions among the liberal 
statesmen of the nineteenth century. Manhood suffrage was secured by 
the laws of 1882 and 1912, and social and economic democracy made 
great strides between 1886 and 1919. Since 1922 democratic institutions 
have been suspended, although many social reforms have been retained, 
by the Fascist dictatorship of Benito Mussolini. Disability, old age, and 
tuberculosis insurance have been systematized by the Fascist government, 
but these benevolent acts can scarcely be credited to democratic motives. 

Democracy made less progress in Russia during the nineteenth century 
than in any other great European state. Alexander II abolished serfdom 
in 1861. Actual emancipation, however, did not come until the passage 
of a series of reform acts between 1905 and 1911; even then, these legis- 
lative provisions were not uniformly put into practice. A move towards 
political democracy was made in 1864, when Alexander II revived the 
zemstvos, or local assemblies, thereby introducing some degree of local 
self-government. Soon after, however, the Tsarist regime, frightened by 
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revolt in Poland and fearful of political terrorism, relapsed into extreme 
reaction, and political progress ceased for forty years. 

Democracy could not make headway in Russia until a middle class of 
Attempts at some streogtli was created. Towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
hi the Industrial Revolution appeared in Russia, a small step in this 

the early direction was taken. After the Tsar’s governmeitt was discredited by 
^"cernmy tlefeat in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, the reformers obtained 
liberalization of the suffrage and a constitutional parliamentary govern- 
ment; a Duma (national legislature) was created. The Tsar immediately 
attempted to strip the Duma of its powers and to alter the electoral law 
so as to defeat the principle of universal manhood suffrage. Thus the only 
Russian experiment in middle-class government was hamstrung before 
it had an opportunity to prove its merits. While this reactionary policy 
proved temporarily successful, the great military disasters of the World 
War destroyed Russian autocracy. The Revolution of 1917 ushered in 
“Democ- a new political and economic system. Control soon passed from con- 
servative middle-class leaders to a radical proletarian minority. Despite 
foreign intervention on behalf of the old order, the revolutionaries de- 
fended their gains. The transition from autocracy to a more popular 
form of government was made without giving the middle class an 
opportunity to establish its special form of political organization, out of 
which in every other instance true democracy has grown. The govern- 
ment of the Russian Soviets, while it represents the people, cannot be 
classified as democratic, any more than the middle-class representative 
states of eighteenth century England or of France under Louis Philippe. 
Like them, it is a class government with definite tendencies towards 
centralized control. 

Democracy was more nearly realized in the United States in 1800 
Democracy than in most European countries, and consequently its subsequent ad- 
United Vances have been gradual and unspectacular. In the first half of the 
States in century property qualifications for voting were eliminated, imprisonment 
nincteemli “^^lished, men like Thomas Jefferson laid great emphasis 

century upon special training, high intelligence, and expert direction of govern- 
ment. With the advent of the Jacksonians in 1829, “Jeffer,sonian democ- 
racy” was supplanted. The “dangers” of special preparation for office 
were emphasized and supreme faith was placed in “pure” democracy, in 
which control was given to the common man. Rotation in office and the 
“spoils” system became characteristic of administrative procedure. 

The scandals of the spoils system were curbed in some degree by the 
civil service reforms that began under Grant in 1870. Developing slowly, 
reform was somewhat checked by McKinley. Since the presidency of 
Theodore Roosevelts civil service has been more widely applied to all 
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branches of the Federal government. The hold of the spoils system on the 
state and local governments is still very strong, however. Democracy in American 
America thus failed to produce the efficiency in public service realized in 
democratic England or autocratic Germany before the War of 1914. In- spoils 
deed, perhaps the most pressing problem in American politics is to intro- 
duce a satisfactory principle of special fitness for public work. 

Social and economic democracy, long dormant in the United States, 
has made considerable progress during the last generation, especially The New 
under the “New Deal” of Franklin Roosevelt. Lator, first allowed to 
organize in 1827, has secured unprecedented rights and powers from economic 
the New Deal. Important social legislation, going far towards converting 
this country into a true social democracy, has also recently been passed, united 
Nevertheless, the prospects of democracy in the United States, as in other 
countries of the world, depend upon the ability of the national state 
system to eliminate warfare. 

The most advanced experiments in democracy are being carried out 
today in Australia and New Zealand, which have taken the place once Democracy 
held by the United States in this respect. They have outstripped their 
English and American models in the originality and extent of their Zealand 
experiments in social, economic, and political democracy. With their uni- 
versal suffrage, parliamentary government, social reform measures, and 
economic devices, they are in the vanguard of die world’s march towards 
ultimate democracy. 

The World War produced the largest crop of democracies ever created 
at a given time, but many have already fallen prey to military dictator- The present 
ship and Fascist aggression. In Spain, attempts to establish a democratic 
form of government ended in brutal civil war and dictatorship. Democ- 
racy, which appeared to be advancing swiftly in Europe immediately 
after the World War, has lost valuable ground in the past five years, and 
is now on the defensive. To this the world depression which began in 
the late 1920’s contributed far more than is apparent on the surface. 

VIII. THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL PARTIES 

Representative government and democracy require some method of 
assuring majority rule. Thus far, no method of doing this has been The genesis 
discovered except party government. Popular representation combined 
with competing social and economic interests in contemporary society 
have inevitably begotten party politics. 

The average citizen depends upon party membership in order to par- 
ticipate in political activity. The individual cannot grasp the issues at 
stake in a complicated world. Hence he leaves it to the party to deter- 
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mine his position on national and local issues. Nevertheless, party policies 
(platforms) attract far less attention than the personal and symbolic 
aspects of party activity. 

Political parties are public organizations through which interest groups 
within a state seek to promote their objects and ambitions. If a party 
represents a combination of interest groups, the latter must have a good 
deal in common or the party will disintegrate. Party organization there- 
fore calls for compromise as well as discipline. The strongest parties are 
those which can unite the largest number of persons in a single interest 
group, or combine the largest number of interest groups without sacri- 
ficing unity and aggressiveness. 

Sociologists are inclined to believe that, in spite of selfishness and cor- 
ruption, party strife is the chief agency in political progress. In a pro- 
gressive state interest groups naturally tend to conflict; party government 
helps to regulate and control this otherwise dangerous activity. 

Nevertheless, political parties (like all other social organizations of 
any size) inevitably tend to become exclusive in organization and oli- 
garchic in control, that is, the party becomes identified with the political 
machine and the party leaders. As often pointed out, there are excellent 
sociological and psychological reasons why this should be so — why in all 
associations there must be a few leaders and many followers. The politi- 
cal party merely conforms to a universal principle of human action. 
Party leaders have developed definite techniques by which they keep 
their members under control. Most important of these, no matter what 
the party may be, is the skillful use of symbols. While a party may have 
a conscious intellectual origin and may be dedicated to a definite social 
program, it will have little strength or duration unless it secures symbols 
with sufficiendy high emotional values, such as party animals, colors, 
tunes, names, catchwords, uniforms, and the like. Parties use their sym- 
bols in the same way that a commercial concern employs trademarks 
and advertisements. The candidate who refuses to affiliate himself with 
such an organization has little chance of success. In this way the public 
is put at the mercy of the political organization, which soon comes to 
regard the party as an end in itself, or as an agency for advancing the 
interests of the machine. 

The best means of destroying party tyranny is to destroy the psycho- 
logical power of party synabols and discredit the political “spellbinder.” 
This, of course, would demand more alertness and more intelligent at- 
tempts at understanding political issues than the average citizen reveals. 
Such improvements, incidentally, are made difficult by the way in which 
our means of communication are exploited. The press, the radio, and 
the motion picture, instead of stimulating mental alertness and originality. 
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have strengthened the tendency of the masses to accept ideas and attitudes 
uncritically and “absorb” the news, whatever its source. Not even elabo- 
rate systems of public education have been able to counteract this tend- 
ency to any considerable extent. 

While political factions existed in the city-states of Greece, Rome, and 
the Middle Ages, the true political party did not appear until the rise The origins 
of representative government in modern times. Political parties were born 
as the middle class increased and began to contest the privileged positions 
of royalty and the landowning aristocracy. The first parties represented 
fundamentally the aristocratic landed interests on the one hand, and the 
middle class on the other. England was the only major European state 
where this took place before the eighteenth century. We have already 
described the political struggles there during the seventeenth century, 
when the kings drew their support from the landed aristocracy while 
revolution was promoted mainly by the urban middle class. The former . 
evolved into the Tory party and the latter into the Whigs between 
1640 and 1700. 

When William III came to the throne in 1689, political parties were 
already a recognized element in English parliamentary life, although Develop- 
party organization was still in a rudimentary stage. Between 1693 and 
1696 the first distinct party ministry in England was formed. For cen- sibilityin. 
turies the King had appointed his ministers at will, and William’s first 
ministry was of this type, consisting of both Whigs and Tories. But 
Parliament had recently made important gains, the King could not do 
without Parliamentary support for his Continental wars, and soon the 
Whigs, who offered that support, began to supplant the Tories in the 
ministry, who did not favor the wars. Not only the King, but probably 
the Parliamentary leaders as well, were unconscious of (or indifferent to) 
the important constitutional change that was taking place. 

The permanent establishment of something like strictly partisan minis- 
tries was accomplished by Robert Walpole between 1721 and 1742. Wal- Rise of the 
pole, leader of the middle-class Whigs, was made prime minister by 
George I, who, German by birth and training, was content to let him 
assume almost complete control of the government. Walpole chose his 
ministers from the party that commanded the confidence of Parliament, 
and in this way built up the tradition of a responsible partisan ministry 
(cabinet). Walpole’s rule was wise, prosperous, and long, so that Eng- 
land became accustomed to both the cabinet and the party government 
which it represented. Though the political party never received consti- 
tutional recognition, it became an integral part of English government. 

Party government in England, however, did not yet involve a partisan 
organization of the electorate. The government was not sufficiently repre- 
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scntative at this time to make this feasible. Furthermore, many members 
Limitations of Parliament owed their seats to the very ministers whom they were 
SLipposed to control. In case of a disagreement between Parliament and 
party system the ministry, the latter remained in power and resorted to fraud and 
intimidation in the House of Commons to obtain the necessary support. 
Thus, although the cabinet system had been, inaugurated, responsible 
parliamentary government was still a thing of the future. 

The next milestone in the evolution of the English party system came 
Evolution of after the Reform Bill of 1832, which abolished the “pocket boroughs” (in 
tary respon- ^hich the elections of Parliamentary representatives were controlled by 
sibility a few individuals) and somewhat widened the suffrage. This bill intro- 
duced the modern system of representative government. After 1832, when- 
ever there was a clash between ministry and Parliament and an appeal 
was taken to the constituencies, the ministry resigned if the election went 
against it. The first instance of this occurred in 1834. Thus both the 
ministry and the House of Commons were made responsible to the 
electorate. 

Before party organization could embrace the entire adult population, 
Thedtvel- however, the Reform Acts of 1867, 1884, 1918, and 1928 were required. 

the Act of 1884, universal manhood suffrage was established. These 

party organ- / . , , ^ r i- 

izationin acts required the remodeling of party machinery, the most important 
England gf-gp jj^ {jjjj direction being the introduction of local political asso- 

ciations. For many years after 1884, parties were organized, so far as 
elective purposes were concerned, as local associations. National parties 
were federations or unions of these local units. In the last thirty years, 
however, the Central Office of the English political parties has played 
an increasing role in organization, discipline, and electioneering. While 
the national party has not yet become as centralized as in the United 
States, it is rapidly approaching this state. 

The old divisions of Whigs and Tories began to break down after 
Consem- 1832, and before 1850 the Liberals and Conservatives had taken their 
Serais Their early battles centered about factory reform and free trade. 

The Conservatives championed labor legislation, and the Liberals the 
abolition of the Corn Laws and other protectionist measures. During the 
last half of the century, the Liberals adhered less rigidly to laissez fciire 
and began to favor social legislation, especially after 1905. The Conserva- 
tives were urged to do the same by Joseph Chamberlain, but gave little 
heed to his admonitions. Irish Home Rule, favored by the Liberals, was 
a burning issue between the two parties, from 1884 to the World War. 

The Labour party came into existence during the last decade of the 
Rise of the nineteenth century, and assumed a leading part in English political life 
Labour party For a time it threw its support to the Liberals in order to pro- 
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mote social legislation. Gaining strength rapidly after the war, it has held 
office twice since 1920. The war hopelessly split the Liberals, and British 
politics are now essentially divided between various groups of Conserva- 
tives and Labourites. The trend seems to be towards the group party 
system of the Continent. 

Political parties early assumed an important role in the government 
'of the United States, thanks to the nature of that government and to Factors en- 
the conditions under which it developed. In the first place, the division 
of authority and responsibility between the federal and state governments, parties in 
together with the strict separation of powers among the executive, legis- united^ 
lative, and judicial branches of both, made it necessary to have some States 
organization that would produce unity of policy and action for the 
system as a whole. Thus the political party came into being. Moreover, 
there were a great number of elective offices for which candidates had 
to be found, and the party helped to fill them. Finally, from the begin- 
ning of our national history citizens were divided into different interest 
groups which could be represented satisfactorily only by party organi- 
zation. 

By 1800 the election of a President, despite the Electoral College de- 
signed to keep it nonpartisan, had been taken over by the political parties. The growth 
The legislative caucus (nomination of candidates by party members of 
the legislature) was adopted from the county and town nominating 
conventions of the late eighteenth century. The congressional caucus 
controlled the party nominations for the Presidency from 1804. to 1824, 
despite .severe criticism from those who still regairded parties as extra- 
legal. This system was destroyed by the upsurge of Jacksonian democracy 
between 1828 and 1832. The national nominating convention took its 
place, the first example being that of the Anti-Masonic party which met 
in Baltimore in 1831. The convention system soon was introduced into 
state and local government. Along with the convention eventually ap- 
peared a group of permanent national, state, and local committees to 
look after party interests in the intervals between nominating conventions. 

The history of American political parties reveals the major public 
issues that have faced the country since the establishment of our national The evolu- 
government. The first pair of parties — the Federalists and the Demo- 
cratic-Republicans — split over tlie issues of commercial rehabilitation, political 
' sound finance, constructive legislation, and high taxes. The Federalists 
supported these measures, the Democratic-Republicans opposed them. By 
1815 these issues had practically disappeared and new parties arose. From 
the remnants of the Federalists and the more conservative Democratic- 
Republicans came the National Republican or Whig party, representing 
the business and financial interests of the East and the more nationalistic 
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of the Middle Westerners. They favored an ambitious program of public 
improvements (roads, canals, railroads), and fostered manufactures, in- 
creased tariffs, a United States Bank, and loans for developing the West. 
The old Democratic-Republicans and the frontiersmen, together with 
some of the slaveholding element in the South and some of the laboring 
class in New England, formed the Democratic party under the leadership 
of Andrew Jackson to oppose them. After the victory of the Jacksonian ' 
Democrats in 1828, the original issues lost their sharpness and appeal. 
Gradually the slavery issue supplanted all others. The Whig party split 
on this issue and gradually disappeared, while the Democrats came 
under the domination of the Southern slaveholders and absorbed the 
pro-slavery Whigs. 

Out of the disintegrated Whig party and the newer radical and anti- 
slavery parties the Republican party was formed in 1856. At first it mani- 
fested radical tendencies, its major support coming from the laborers of 
the East and the frontiersmen of the West. Coming into power in i860 
through a destructive division of the Democratic party, it successfully 
conducted the Civil War and thus gained die support of the business and 
banking classes which had profited from the conflict. Thereafter it rap- 
idly disclaimed its radical origins and became the party of wealthy con- 
servatives. The Democratic party, freed from the slavery problem, became 
for the time being the minority party supporting political reform and a 
more liberal policy in Southern reconstruction. The Republicans advo- 
cated new banking plans, railroad expansion, and land grants, retention 
of the high tariff, and the elimination of governmental interference with 
the freedom of business enterprise. Since 1865, the Republicans and 
Democrats have divided control of the government, despite the appear- 
ance from time to time of liberal wings of Republicans and Democrats 
and the formation of liberal or radical small parties. Neither party has 
been consistently progressive or reactionary. Possibly the greatest depar- 
ture from the customary order was the embarking of the Democratic 
party on the New Deal program in 1933, and even that threatened to 
disrupt it. 

The two-party system in the United States (which is unique among 
the great countries of the world in this respect) has been perpetuated 
by the absence of extensive radicalism, by the skill of party leaders in 
maintaining their group’s position, and by tradition. Furthermore, both 
laborers and farmers have failed to organize successfully for political 
purposes. Even today, when labor is at the peak of organizational 
strength, it still prefers to work through one of the established parties. 
On the other hand, most other countries in the world possess the group 
party system, in which a large number of small parties unite in “blocs” 
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or groups to control the government. France is perhaps the best example 
of this. The American system provides excellent party organization but 
makes it difficult for the party to maintain intimate contact with the 
major interest groups. The French type enables interest groups to obtain 
adequate representation but produces disorganization and frequent 
changes of government. 

Recently the totalitarian states (Communist Russia, Fascist Italy, and 
Nazi Germany) have developed the “one-party” system, under which all The one- 
political parties other than that of the dominant group are declared system 
illegal. This system, adopted to facilitate transformation of the nation 
from a monarchical or democratic to a totalitarian basis (under which 
the state completely controls the social, economic, intellectual, and reli- 
gious activities of its people), is a radical departure from the course of 
party development in Western society. Besides testifying to the transi- 
tional nature of the contemporary age, it suggests a novel future for 
political parties. 
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CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION 


I. THE NEW MIDDLE CLASS 

T he middle class, as we have indicated many times in previous chap- 
ters, played the dominant role in the development of modern 
Western civilization, especially after the Industrial Revolution. 

During the nineteenth century, it became the ruling class in most of The rise of 
the Western states. In some, as in Great Britain, it merged with the old 
aristocracy of wealthy landholders. Elsewhere, as in the United States 
(where a landed class had never developed), the middle class rose to 
power unaided. Such landed groups as began to take form in new coun- 
tries were dominated by the great merchants, industrialists, and bankers. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, middle-class influence was supreme, 
and wealth was the foremost criterion of rank and power. 

In this process, a division occurred in the ranks of the bourgeoisie, 

Not all of those engaged in trade and industry were eminently success- Divlsion of 
ful. The few who acquired great wealth tended to form a new special- 
interest group, and it was they who came to dominate the new society. 

The rest, ranging from small shopkeepers to highly trained technicians 
and minor executives in the employ of great corporations, became in- 
creasingly subservient, socially as well as economically. To be sure, this 
line of division had appeared early in Western society. In the later Middle 
Ages, for example, the wealthier merchants brought the guilds under 
their control. The stimulus to middle-class expansion provided by the 
89s 
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Industrial Revolution gave added impetus to the movement and brought 
it to completion. 

Accordingly, with the eclipse of the ruling classes of the old regime 
(the higher clergy and the landed nobility) and the establishment of 
the wealthy middle-class group in their place, the lesser members of 
the bourgeoisie (known as the petty bourgeoisie) were forced into an 
intermediate position. Pressed from below by the struggling proletariat 
and from above by the wealthy classes, the petty bourgeoisie now became 
the real middle class. This class consists of clerks, small shopkeepers, 
technicians, professional people, small farmers, and their like. Unorgan- 
ized and even defined negatively (as belonging to neither the wealthy 
nor the proletarian classes), the middle class of today identifies its inter- 
ests with those of the class above. It has little cohesion, and so far has 
not resorted to “power politics” in the domestic field, as have both the 
upper and the lower classes. Consequently, whenever modern society 
encounters a major crisis, as it did during the recent depression, the 
middle class suffers. Unwilling to identify itself with the working class, 
and unable to maintain itself against the stringencies of its position, it 
suffers considerable Josses. In general, this new class is conservative, 
stable, and productive. Contemporary society probably would be unable 
to function without its services. 


n. SCIENCE SINCE iSoO 

Modern science really originated, as already observed, in the “Great 
Science Jii Renewal” of 1543-1687. During the Age of Reason, the scope of science 
td^poraly widened, and its attack upon the mysteries of nature became 

world more effective. During the Industrial Revolution it was applied to the 
practical problems of industrial production and communication.^ Since 
1800, its progress has been so amazing in every field that scientific and 
technological discovery is possibly one of the most outstanding charac- 
teristics of the contemporary world. Its influence is not limited by the 
extent to which it is applied to technology and the struggle against 
disease; it has become the inspiration of contemporary thought and 
belief. In the following sections we shall trace the history of science during 
the last century and a half. 

I, The Development of Science in the Nineteenth Century 
Because of the excellent work of the preceding period and the stimulus 
Progress in of oversea expansion, science made more rapid progress in the nineteenth 
science jjj period between Copernicus and Newton. Further- 

^ See pp. 669-677, 730-733, and 780-781, 
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more, as data became available, new sciences took the lead in advancing 
knowledge. Astronomy had held first place among the sciences in the 
seventeenth century, and chemistry in the eighteenth. In the nineteenth 
century, the most revolutionary discoveries were made in biology, with 
physics running a close second. In the twentieth century, the most star- 
tling advances have been made in astronomy and physics, especially in 
electromechanics. 

The organization of scientific research was greatly improved during 
the nineteenth century. Science became a profession and was admitted Expansion of 
to the universities. One of the first laboratories established within uni- 
versity walls was the chemistry laboratory opened at the University of 
Giessen by Justus von Liebig in 1826. Since then the universities have 
played an outstanding role in scientific progress. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, science also became increasingly international, making possible 
widespread dissemination of knowledge and international co-operation 
in research. 

In spite of the achievements of the three previous centuries, mathe- 
matics made revolutionary advances in the nineteenth century. The limi- Mathematics 
rations of the older algebra and geometry were demonstrated, and new 
concepts and processes were introduced. This work was the basis of the 
amazing expansion of physical science and most of the mechanical feats 
of the twentieth century. Karl Friedrich Gauss (1777-1855), whose work 
in pure mathematics was outstanding, did .much to apply the new devel- 
opments of mathematics to astronomy and the theory of terrestrial mag- 
netism. 

The progress of astronomy during this period was also exceptional. 

Improved telescopes were constructed, new astronomical instruments Astronomy 
were invented, and better-equipped observatories were provided. Among 
the new instruments was the spectroscope, which made possible a more 
scientific study of light and the determination of the chemical compo- 
sition of celestial bodies. Friedrich Bessel succeeded in measuring the 
parallax of a star in 1838, and in doing so confirmed the heliocentric 
theory and enabled other astronomers to compute the distance of the 
nearer stars. Neptune, next to Pluto (discovered in the twentieth century) 
the most remote of the planets; was discovered in 1846. 

Physics was the second field of science in the extent of progress made 
during the nineteenth century. Its major developments were the formti- Physics 
lation of the modern concepts of the nature of heat, sound, light, and 
electricity, and the unification of these in the field of electromechanics 
through the use of advanced mathematical processes. This mathematical 
unification of physical nature was possibly the most notable intellectual 
feat of the century. Two other related achievements must not be over- 
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looked, namely, the discovery of the principle of the conservation of 
energy, and the formulation of the laws of thermodynamics. 

Between 1790 and 1850 a series of scientists — Count Rumford, Hum- 
Thermo- phry Davy, James Joule, J. R. von Mayer, and Sadi Carnot were the 
dynamics outstanding— demonstrated that heat is a form of energy and has 

an ascertainable mechanical equivalent. On the basis of their findings, 
Hermann von Helmholtz in 1847 worked out the principle of the con- 
servation of energy, which affirms that the sum of energy in the. universe 
is constant, and cannot be increased or decreased. This led to the enun- 
ciation (again by Helmholtz, following closely the work of Joule) of 
the first law of thermodynamics, that whenever energy is changed from 
one form or another, as from heat to work, the total amount remains 
unchanged; energy cannot be either destroyed or created. The second 
law of thermodynamics, even more revealing than the first, was worked 
out in principle by Carnot (1827) and Rudolf Clausius (1847), but was 
first systematically stated in 1852 by Sir William Thomson, Lord Kel- 
vin. This law declares that, while the sum of energy in the universe 
remains constant, the amount of actually useful energy is constantly 
diminishing through progressive transformation into non-useful or dissi- 
pated heat. In our times, the bearing of the second law of thermodynamics 
upon the destiny of the physical universe as a whole has provoked a 
bitter controversy. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the fundamental charac- 
Sound ter of sound waves was demonstrated by Heinrich Hertz (1857-1894) and 
otliers, who linked them up with the conception of electromagnetic 
waves. This was the beginning of the scientific research which led in the 
present century to the development of wireless and radio. 

Thomas Young (1773-1829) and A. J. Fresnel (1788-1827) first stated 
Light the wave dieory of light in something like its modern form. A half- 
century later (1863), Clerk Maxwell demonstrated that light behaves like 
electromagnetic waves, thus taking another step towards the contempo- 
rary theory that heat, light, sound, and electricity are merely different 
manifestations of a single phenomenon, energy. Maxwell’s work was 
carried further by Hertz. 

Next in importance to the establishment of the electromagnetic theory 
Spectnim of light was the development of spectrum analysis (the study of radia- 
analysis given off by substances). William Wollaston, Joseph von Frauen- 

hofer, and G. R. Kirchhoff made valuable studies in this field, .and 
Kirchholl in 1858 formulated the three basic principles of spectruin 
analysis. Robert Bunsen and Kirchhoff invented the spectroscope (by 
which radiations are identified and measured) in 1859 and thus made 
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possible the modern science of spectroscopy, which has revolutionized 
modern astronomy and is widely used in chemistry. 

In the field of electricity, H. C. Oersted (1777-1851) noted the agitating 
effects of an electric current on the needle of a compass. A. M. Ampere Electro- 
reduced Oersted’s discovery to a mathematical law, and also worked 
out the interaction of electric currents (1820). G. S. Ohm supplied our 
first practical information about electrical conductors and provided 
methods for measuring resistahce in the conduction of electric currents 
(1827). He also put the laws of electromotive force into mathematical 
form. Michael Faraday (1791-1867) made possibly the most immediately 
valuable contributions of this group. He demonstrated that electric cur- 
rents produce a magnetic field; elucidated the laws governing the flow 
of electric currents; investigated the mediums through which electro- 
magnetic force is produced; and described the principles of electromag- 
netic induction (which made possible the development of the electric 
dynamo). Building on previous work. Maxwell formulated a mathe- 
matical statement of the principles involved in electromagnetic waves. 

Not only was this in itself an important contribution to physics, but it 
also laid the basis for the mathematical synthesis of physical nature in 
terms of electromagnetism. 

Great advances were made in quantitative chemistry, beginning with 
Lavoisier’s discovery of the conservation of mass at the close of the Quantitative 
eighteenth century. John Dalton formulated the law of multiple pro- 
portions in 1805, showing that. chemical elements combine according to 
their weight ratios. Joseph Gay-Lussac formulated in 1808 the law of 
the combination of gases, which was supplemented in 1811 by Amadeo 
Avogadro’s law, which maintains that at the same temperature and 
pressure equal volumes of gases contain an equal number of molecules. 

These steps placed chemistry on a sound mathematical basis. In 1808 
Dalton also announced his famous atomic theory, a doctrine which pro- 
vided the basis for much excellent work in chemistry throughout the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and has been modified only 
recently. J. J. Berzelius (1779-1848) made an elaborate study of atomic 
and molecular weights, and D. I. Mendelyeev announced his great peri- 
odic law (1869-1871) which enabled chemists to predict, with later cor- 
roborations, the existence of chemical elements not yet discovered. Joseph 
Willard Gibbs (1839-1903), America’s greatest chemist of the century, 
contributed his “phase rule,” a complete mathematical statement of the 
fundamental principles underlying the problems of chemical equilibrium. 

Next to these developments in quantitative chemistry, the most impor- 
tant advances were made in organic chemistry. Friedrich Wohler demon- Organic 
strated in 1828 the falsity of the old idea that there was an impassable 
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gulf between inorganic and organic matter by synthetically creating urea 
from inorganic materials. In 1832 Wohler and Justus von Liebig began 
to unravel the mysteries of the benzene ring. At the same time, Berzelius 
showed that organic substances obey the same quantitative laws that had 
been established for the behavior of inorganic materials. Organic chem- 
istry thus was started on the road towards its marvelous achievements 
of a half-century later in the artificial production of valuable chemical 
compounds. F. A. Kekules theory of valency (1865) gave a povverful 
impetus to these developments. 

The outstanding advance in biology during this century was the intro- 
duction of the theory of organic evolution. This was so important a 
development that we shall discuss it in a separate section. Another devel- 
opment that opened new lines of investigation was the formulation of 
theories of heredity by Mendel, Weismann, and De V ries. Gregor Men- 
del, an Austrian monk, stated in 1865 the theory of heredity that is now 
most generally accepted, although it remained relatively unknown until 
the twentieth century. August Weismann in 1885 challenged the popular 
view of the inheritance of acquired characters (such as a blacksmith’s 
muscles), maintaining that the germ plasm which carries hereditary traits 
is unaffected by external changes in the human anatomy. Hugo de Vries 
proclaimed at the opening of the twentieth century his famous theory 
that new species arise through sudden mutations or sports rather than 
as the result of slowly accumulated changes. 

Second only to the concept of evolution in nineteenth century biology 
was the demonstration of the cellular nature of life by Theodor Schwann 
and Matthias Schleiden in 1838-1839. Their researches and conclusions 
were made possible by the invention of the compound microscope in 
1835. Intensive study of the cell (cytology) led Hugo von Mohl in 1844 
to identify the plastic nitrogenous matter within the walls of a cell as 
protoplasm. In 1863 Max Schultze claimed that protoplasm is the physical 
basis of life. Rudolf Virchow and Louis Pasteur established pathology 
(the study of diseased tissues) on a firm basis, and Pasteur placed bac- 
teriology on its modern basis. 

Other advances in biology were concerned with the development of 
embryology (the science of the formation and development of the em- 
bryo), the reduction of physiology to a set of scientific principles, and a 
great improvement in the Linnaean system of classification, by which 
our modern “system of nature” was rounded out. 

Closely associated with the developments in biology was the establish- 
ment of psychology on a scientific basis. Until the nineteenth century, 
most studies of mental behavior had been metaphysical or theological, 
but now the investigation was shifted to the field of biology. Franz Joseph 
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Gall (1758-1828) founded the scientific study of the brain and nervous 
system that we know as neurology, the starting point of all scientific 
psychology. Ernst Weber (1795-1878) and Gustav Fechner (1801-1887) 
did much to advance scientific psychology by an exact study of sensations. 

G. Stanley Hall (1846-1924) used evolutionary biology to establish 
genetic psychology, which later greatly aided the development of modern 
education. 

The work of these men led others to work out a system of psychology 
by introspection. Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) was a leader in this field. Advances in 
This rather elementary attack on the problems of mental behavior was P^ycliology 
supplanted by the experiments in the laboratory of Wilhelm Wundt 
(1831-1920) of Leipzig, the greatest psychologist of the century. His 
approach was accepted by William James and used effectively in the 
latter’s Principles of Psychology (1891), in every way the best summary 
of psychology at the end of the nineteenth century. Some advances were 
also made towards the introduction of the science of abnormal psychology, 
the greatest development of which came in the twentieth century. 

The rapid accumulation of data about the earth and its forms in the 
period between 1785 , and 1830 placed the modern science of geology on Geology 
an unshakable basis. Sir Charles Lyell’s Principles of Geology (1830- 
1833) was the work which achieved this end. Georges Cuvier (1769-1832) 
founded that branch of geology known as paleontology (the study of the 
extinct forms of life), which developed rapidly during the nineteenth 
century and among other things gave weight to the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis. Excellent work was done towards the close of the century in 
historical and general geology, and geology was first given economic 
values by turning its discoveries to the use of the iron, coal, oil, and other 
extractive industries. 

Geography made comparable advances. Discoveries rounded out our 
knowledge of the earth, and closer observation led to the establishment Geography 
of physiography, the study and description of earth forms. In addition, 
men such as Karl Ritter (1779-1859) and Friedrich Ratzcl (1844-1904) 
founded the science of anthropogeography (human geography, the study 
of the influence of the physical environment upon the evolution of society 
and culture). 

During the nineteenth century medicine benefited greatly from the 
progress of physics, chemistry, and biology. An auspicious beginning was Medicine 
made by Edward Jenner’s epochal discovery of the theory of immuniza- 
tion against disease. Jenner performed his first public vaccination for 
smallpox in 1796. This was followed by the invention of the stethoscope 
and its use in diagnosing diseases of the chest. Possibly the most impor- 
tant contribution of chemistry to medicine was the development of 
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anesthesia by use o£ chloroform, ether, and similar substances to make 
surgery relatively painless. This was introduced about the middle of the 
century. Another important advance was the discovery of effective germi- 
cides, especially after i860. 

Robert Koch (1843-1910), a brilliant pathologist, announced in 1876 
the germ theory of disease, possibly as valuable a forward step as has 
ever been taken in medicine. Koch discovered the bacillus that causes 
tuberculosis in 1882. The work of Pasteur and Virchow in this field 
(bacteriology and pathology) was of the greatest importance. Lord 
Lister (1827-1912) made surgery relatively safe against infection by his 
introduction of the principle of antisepsis. By resorting to careful methods 
of combating sepsis (the entry of disease-producing bacteria into the 
blood stream), surgery was changed into an almost unmixed blessing to 
humanity, in place of the genuine threat to life that it had been till this 
time. By the new method,s, childbed fever was eliminated as a major 
cause of maternal mortality, largely through the efforts of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (1809-1894), the American poet. Ignaz Semmelweiss (1818-1865) 
finally succeeded in establishing gynecology on an antiseptic basis, thus 
leading to practices by which the lives of countless thousands of mothers 
have been saved. Elie Mechnikov (1845-1916) showed that it is the func- 
tion of the white blood corpuscles to fight off germs and prevent in- 
fection. 

These various lines of medical progress made truly scientific surgery 
possible. Possibly the most dramatic developments in this field were 
connected with' military surgery, where exceptionally great strides were 
made. The progress of medical science between Jenner and Koch was cer- 
tainly far greater than that between Hippocrates and Jenner. Modern 
medicine is very largely a product of the nineteenth century. 

The Theory of Organic Evolution 

As has been noted, the outstanding scientific and philosophical achieve- 
ment of the nineteenth century was the formulation of the theory of 
biological evolution — an event which marked a revolution in man’s in- 
tellectual orientation. The concept of evolution was not established in 
scientific circles without a struggle, for it contravened the accepted 
Biblical account of the origins of nature and man. The rise of Old Testa- 
ment criticism and the comparative study of religion weakened the in- 
tellectual premises of the Biblical account (however little they influenced 
belief), and thus made it easier for the evolutionary hypothesis to gain 
currency. 

The history of the concept of evolution falls into two supplementary 
but quite different lines of development. One is the general philosophical 
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concept of evolution as the master key to the understanding of the uni- 
verse, the earth, organic life, man, social institutions, and culture. The Philosophical 
other is a specific biological theory— an interpretation of the laws of 
heredity which explains how organic life has developed. The two are tion 
often confused, and evolutionary biologists are frequently given credit 
for the achievements of the cosmic philosophers. The application of the 
theory of evolution to the various kinds of human behavior tvas largely 
the work of Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), while the idea of biological 
evolution itself owes most to Charles Darwin (1809-1882), who worked 
out its details, and to Thomas Huxley (1825-1895), who popularized it. It 
was Huxley and Spencer, not Darwin, who made the idea of evolution 
so important a part of the intellectual life of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

The concept of evolution goes back, in a germ form, to Aristotle, who 
believed that organic life could be grouped in an ascending series, pro- Antecedents 
ceeding from the more simple to the more complex types. He had at least 
a rudimentary notion of the facts of human reproduction, but he denied evolution” 
the sexuality of plants. Albertus Magnus and other medieval biologists 
revived and tested the Aristotelian doctrine. In early modern times Fran- 
cis Bacon and Leibnitz (1646-1716) both expressed their belief in variation 
and the mutability of specie.s, thus breaking with the Biblical assumptions 
that man was specially created by God and that organic species are 
immutable. In the sixteenth century Joachim Camerarius (1500-1.574) 
proved that plants have sexuality. Two centuries later the conception of 
evolution was quite far advanced. Kant, for example, thought that widely 
differentiated species could be traced back to a common parent, while 
Linnaeus (1707-1778) worked out the first classification of organic life 
which suggested the common parentage of different existing species. It 
is a curious fact, however, that Linnaeus, whose wmi'k so helped to estab- 
lish a theory of evolution, believed until late in life in fixed and unchang- 
ing species. Buffon (1707-1788) clearly understood some of the broader 
implications of evolution, especially the relation between the environment 
and the slow differentiation of species. 

In the early nineteenth century, Erasmus Darwdn arrived at a concept 
of adaptation to environment; Malthus, in his work on population, em- Devdop- 
phasized the importance of the struggle for existence; Goethe anticipated 
many of the basic concepts of organic evolution; and Lyell summarized biological 
the geological evidence which favored the evolutionary hypothesis, evolution 
Finally, Jean Lamarck (1744-1829) announced a definite theory of organic nineteenth 
evolution in which mutability (change) was based on the inheritance of century 
acquired characteristics. It was the biologist Charles Darwin, however, 
who more than any other man demonstrated by means of painstaking > 
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evidence the idea o£ organic evolution and established it as the basic 
contribution o£ biology to human knowledge. He occupies much the 
same place in the development of this idea as does Spencer in the history 
of the philosophical conception o£ evolution. About the time Darwin 
was formulating his conclusions, Alfred Russel Wallace was studying 
the evidence for evolution in the Malay Archipelago. When he sent a 
somewhat hesitant resume of his work to Darwin, the latter felt com- 
pelled to publish his own study, On the Origin of Species (1859)— one 
of the world’s epoch-making books. 

Darwin’s major achievements were: (r) he prepared a systematic 
statement of the origin and development of species on the basis of his 
own and preceding investigations; (2) he collected, organized, and pre- 
sented the evidence for organic evolution; (3) he gave general currency 
to the theory that existing forms of life are descended from earlier and, 
in most cases, more rudimentary types; (4) he supplied evidence for 
many factors of the biological process, such as the struggle for existence, 
the survival of the fittest, natural selection, and sexual selection; (5) he 
proved the basic interrelationships of organic life; and (6) he applied 
this reasoning not only to the lower animals but to man himself. Many 
of the specific details of Darwin’s presentation have been abandoned or 
gravely modified as the result of subsequent work, but his general thesis 
is even more firmly established today than it was in 1859. 

The outstanding phases of the progress of evolutionary biology since 
Darwin’s time have been: (i) Weismann’s hypothesis of the continuity 
of the germ plasm and final disproof of the doctrine of the transmission 
of acquired characters; (2) De Vries’ proof that mutations or sports are 
the source of new species; (3) the discovery and elaboration of Mendel’s 
law of heredity; (4) the organization of extensive research facilities for 
further study of the problems of heredity; and (5) the development of 
programs of eugenics, designed to apply knowledge of heredity to the 
improvement of the human race. 

The idea of biological evolution revolutionized man’s time perspective 
and thereby modified profoundly the significance of human life. By 
placing humanity in its place in the scheme of evolving life forms, the 
idea of evolution greatly decreased man’s importance in the world of 
nature. The tlieory of biological evolution also introduced the dynamic 
concept of change as the basic principle of existence. And lastly, together 
with other developments in biology and chemistry, it showed that man 
is a biochemical entity subject to the action of natural law. It identified 
man as a member of the animal kingdom— its highest member, to be 
sure^and opened great possibilities for increasing knowledge of our 
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species through comparative studies in anatomy, physiology, and related 
subjects. 

Due to these developments, the biological sciences surpassed the physical 
sciences for more than a half-century after the publication of On the Applications 
Origin of Species. In addition, the sociologists and anthropologists applied 
the evolutionary view to the development of human institutions and cul- evolution 
ture, with many very valuable results. Taken up by the historians, the 
evolutionary viewpoint has resulted in a gradual modification of tradi- 
tional historiography. Many of the current developments in the history 
of civilization, as well as the contemporary attempts to define the social 
and cultural processes, owe at least a large part of their success to the 
assimilation of the evolutionary point of view. In general, it may be said 
that the concept of evolution, as introduced and developed during the 
last half of the nineteenth century, has had more influence upon thought 
than any other idea of the period. 

2. The Development of Science in the Twentieth Century 

During the first decades of the twentieth century, the newly assumed 
primacy of the biological sciences was challenged by revolutionary de- Progressin 
velopments in the fields of astronomy and physics (especially astrophysics *cfenra 
and electromechanics), and since then those sciences have held the lead in 
advancing human knowledge. A veritable scientific revolution has taken 
place, upsetting what appeared to be some of the most assured results of 
Newtonian astronomy and nineteenth century physics, and effecting a 
transformation of human perspective more striking even than that in- 
volved in the evolutionary biology of the previous century. The twentieth 
century has thus witnessed a restoration to leadership of the mathematical 
and physical sciences, which had temporarily been forced into a sub- 
ordinate position. 

In mathematics, the outstanding recent advances have been the develop- 
ment of the theory of functions and the application of advanced mathc- Mathematics 
matics to the problems of astrophysics, physics, and physical chemistry. 

This new mathematical synthesis of nature, begun by Clerk Maxwell 
and Willard Gibbs and carried out by Max Planck, Albert Einstein, and 
Jules Henri Poincare, is a most impressive intellectual achievement and 
promises ultimately to have a great influence upon many fields of thought. 

As we have already suggested, the most significant aspect of contemporary 
mathematics is not to be found so much in the subject itself (although 
important advances are being made there) as in the exploitation, of 
mathematics by the phy.sical sciences. 

In astrophy.sics (which is concerned primarily with the constitution 
of the stars) the most revolutionary innovation of the twentieth century 
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was Einstein’s theory of relativity (1905), a modification of the New- 
tonian theory of gravitation, light, and the motion of heavenly bodies. 
Aside from its reconstruction of astrophysical concepts in relation to 
light and planetary motion, the main significance of the theory of rela- 
tivity is its demonstration that the physical ultimate is energy, that matter 
is a manifestation of energy, and that gravitation is but a property of 
matter. It also breaks down the distinction between time and space. Time 
does not exist apart from space, and varies with changes of motion and 
gravitational pull. The full implication of this concept, as yet unrealized, 
will doubtless be devastating in the changes it will effect in scientific and 
philosophical thought. 

One of the important applications of the idea of relativity to astro- 
physics was Einstein’s contention (since borne out in part) that light as 
well as matter is subject to the. laws of gravitation. By the establishment 
of this principle, the laws of gravitation and electroniechanics are united. 
Einstein’s theory also states that ail motion is relative to the observer, and 
that all points in the universe are in motion. 

The extension of our knowledge of the physical universe has been 
accompanied by amazing discoveries concerning its extent and the vast 
size of certain heavenly bodies. Better instruments, such as the improved 
spectroscope, the spectograph, the spectro-comptometer, and the inter- 
ferometer, have enabled such scientists as A. A. Michelson, F. G. Pease, 
and Harlow Shaplcy to discover the chemical constitution of the heavenly, 
bodies, measure the speed of light, and discover stars hitherto invisible 
to the eye even through the most powerful telescope. This as yet incom- 
plete revelation of the vast extent and complex organization of the cosmos 
is perhaps the most dramatic intellectual achievement of the twentieth 
century.- 

Modern astronomy, working with these newer instruments and the- 
orie.s, has completely destroyed the older limited, earth-centered picture 
of the universe. The Copernican Revolution in astronomy, which sub- 
stituted the sun for the earth as the center of our planetary system, com- 
pletely revolutionized man’s views of nature, yet it was but a beginning 
as compared with the implications of modern astronomy. Contemporary 
astrophysics has completely annihilated the notion of a heliocentric uni- 
verse, and has shown that the sun and its planets are but insignificant 
items in the cosmos. 

As we have already said, the progress of modern astrophysics has led 
to an interesting controversy as to whether the second law of thermo- 
dynamics (that the amount of available energy is constantly being di- 
mini.shed by tran-sformation into dissipated heat) applies to the physical 
universe. The majority of scientists, following A. S, Eddington and R, A. 
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Millikan, hold that it does, and that the universe is therefore slowly but 
surely “running down,” but others, such as Sir James Jeans, contest the 
validity of their hypothesis. 

In addition to these developments, much work has been done in the 
study of light. It has been suggested that light rather than energy is the 
key to an understanding of physical nature. Experiments have led 
Dr. Pease to suggest that the. velocity of light is not constant~a sug- 
gestion that, if maintained, will have disconcerting effects upon much 
modern scientific thought, since the velocity of light is about the only 
thing that is assumed to be an invariable constant in the new astro- 
physics. 

While the new astrophysics has revealed a universe of such magnitude 
that it staggers human understanding and reduces the world and man to 
pin-point significance, the new quantum physics has, on the other hand, 
revealed the minuteness of the atom and its constituent electrons, protons, 
and neutrons. This is the core of the striking progress made by electro- 
mechanics in the twentieth century. Contemporary physicists, on the 
basis of Niels Bohr’s studies, have shown that the supposedly basic atom 
is actually an intricate physical system, as complex as the solar system 
itself. Study of the structure and activities of the atom has revealed a 
situation almost as impressive and startling as the astrophysical investiga- 
tion of the universe. The most minute entity so far discovered is the 
electron, of which all atoms consist. 

Max Planck’s quantum theory, announced at the very end of the nine- 
teenth century, undermined the principles of all previous physics. Planck 
declared that energy is not radiated in continuous waves, but is released 
in particles or bundles, which he called quanta. Examinations into the 
validity of this idea have led to a serious questioning of the basic postulate 
of cause-and-effect relationships in the physical world, and to the intro- 
duction of a scientific principle of uncertainty. 

Another achievement of contemporary physics consists in the dis- 
covery of X-rays and radium. In 1895 Wilhelm Konrad Rontgen pro- 
duced the famous X-rays. Building upon the work of Sir William 
Crookes, Rontgen, and Henri Becquerel, Madame Curie and her husband 
discovered radium and the principle of radioactivity at the very close of 
the nineteenth century. Not only has this discovery greatly aided the 
physicists in working with the atom, but it has also been of considerable 
immediate value in medicine.- 

In chemistry, the greatest advances have been made in the theoretical 
researches in physical chemistry and the practical achievement.s in or- 
ganic chemistry. Excellent results have followed from the collaboration 
of the chemist with the physicist, as in the use of X-rays for chemical 
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iavestigation. Most outstanding to the popular mind, however, have been 
the amazing advances made in synthetic (organic) chemistry. Many 
organic substances have been created synthetically. It requires two pages 
of fine print merely to catalogue the products derived from cottonseed, 
which is only one of numerous materials used in synthetic chemistry. 
Chemistry’s services to industry are yearly becoming more indispensable. 

In biology, the foremost achievement has been, perhaps, the definite 
Biology vindication of the theory of evolution. The processes of heredity have 
been studied more carefully, and the results have enabled contemporary 
biologists to correct the errors and fill the gaps in the Darwinian theory. 
Biology and anthropology now enable man, for the first time, to arrive 
at a scientific conception of race and to trace the racial differentiation 
of mankind. 

Next to the work on the mechanism of heredity, probably the most 
Endo- important contributions to biology have been made by endocrinology, 
crinology Science has revealed an important set of glands of internal 

secretion which control human behavior. Many of their secretions can 
now be produced artificially. Some of them, such as thyroxin and insulin, 
have revolutionized medical science. 

Physiology, in which rapid progress has been made, is now thoroughly 
Physiology linked up with physics and chemistry. Physiological chemistry has ac- 
quainted us with the nature of calories and vitamins, and supplied many 
important suggestions about food values and metabolism. It seems likely 
that not only is there a fundamental unity in all physical phenomena, but 
also that physics, chemistry, and biology eventually will demonstrate the 
physiochemical unity of life and its processes. The ancient barrier be- 
tween the organic and inorganic realms is breaking down. 

In geology, the development by T. C. Chamberlin of the planetesimal 
Geology and theory of the origins of the solar system, and the work on glaciation, are 
geogmphy noteworthy. Chamberlin declared that the earth was formed by the col- 
lection of particles rather than by the cooling of gaseous nebulae. Eco- 
nomic geology has developed even more rapidly than in the late nine- 
teenth century. Geography has been made into an exact science, and 
excellent work has been done in meteorology and climatology. Above all, 
physical geography and climatology have been linked up with the social 
sciences and the welfare of man through the development of a much- 
improved human geography. 

Psychology has become in the twentieth century a truly experimental 
Psychology science of enormous importance to the understanding and guidance of 
human life. Neurology, the study of the physical basis of the brain and 
the nervous system, has made it possible to base psychology upon biology 
and physiology. Psychology itself has begun to branch off into different 
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fields, such as psychophysics, psychiatry, social psychology, and abnormal 
psychology, in each of which work of great immediate value has already 
been performed. The prospects of this particular branch of contemporary 
science are especially bright, in part because it is just beginning to ex- 
ploit its field of inquiry. 

Modern medicine has kept pace with the^ other sciences and has be- 
come at last a relatively exact observational science. Profiting by the de- Medicine 
velopment of anesthesia and antisepsis, the provision of X-ray photog- 
raphy for surgical diagnosis, and the discovery of chemical substances to 
stimulate the recovery of patients otherwise likely to succumb from the 
shock of a severe operation, contemporary surgery has achieved an 
astonishing precision and astounding results. Bacteriology and the germ 
theory of disease have facilitated a high development of sanitation and 
preventive medicine. 

Finally, contemporary science has come to include the sciences of man 
and culture, namely, the so-called social sciences: anthropology, arche- The social 
ology, economics, history, political science, sociology, and social psy- 
chology. Slow but real progress is being made in tliese subjects in the 
way of developing an objective attitude towards human problems, in in- 
troducing the quantitative method of studying social phenomena, and in 
moving on from classification and definition to a real analysis of social 
processes. 

3. The Influence of Science in the Contemporary World 

The great advances in science during the nineteenth century led to an 
extensive elaboration of the Newtonian idea of the universe as a machine 
obeying the laws of nature. The logical assumption of a definite cause- 
and-eflect relationship in the realm of natural phenomena naturally fol- 
lowed, and created abundant confidence in the ability of science (by 
tracing out this relationship) to arrive at complete knowledge of physical 
reality. Man certainly could handle with precision the facts of the phys- 
ical world, and given time, this was all he needed in order to arrive at 
complete understanding of the world, human desdny, and the meaning 
of life. Even religious thinkers accepted the new viewpoint. The scientific 
discoveries of the contemporary period, especially the theory of evolution, 
also increased confidence in the idea of progress which had been so 
popular in the eighteenth century.'^ 

In the early twentieth century, however, the implications of astro- 
physics and electromechanics weakened this . general position. The re- 
searches of Einstein, Planck, and others undermined the very corner- 
stone of the mechanical theory of causation. Today candid scientists freely 

1 See pp. 743-745. 
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confess that science cannot arrive at ultimates, even in its own realm. 
For practical purposes, we may still follow many of the scientific laws 
discovered in the nineteenth century and earlier, but if we seek funda- 
mentals, we must adopt a new set of concepts, the chief of which is that 
nothing is certain. This intellectual re-orientation is bound to have im- 
portant intellectual repercussions in the near future. 

As if this revolution were not enough for one generation, contemporary 
thought has been further unsettled by the discovery of the vast magnitude 
of the universe. Man has been reduced to cosmic insignificance by the 
findings of astrophysics. Far from being “the lord of all creation,” exist- 
ing from the beginning of time, man now appears to be a temporary 
biochemical phenomenon on one of the minor planets. Astronomically 
speaking, man is almost totally negligible, while in biological antiquity 
he is far outdistanced by many other forms of life. The full impact of this 
point of view has yet to appear, and what its effects will be is wholly 
unpredictable. We can be relatively certain, however, that it will be as 
upsetting as, for example, Copernicus’ demonstration that the sun, and 
not the earth, is the center of the solar system. 

As may be expected, the twentieth century has lost confidence in the 
idea of progress. The tendency today is to substitute for it the concept 
of social change. We recognize the great advances in science and tech- 
nology, yet it is painfully obvious that social institutions have not kept 
pace with them. War and depression leave us in doubt as to the real 
achievements of modern man. Technological discoveries, turned to the 
service of military destruction, threaten the survival of Western civiliza- 
tion, So, although we can demonstrate the reality of change, “progress” 
seems to be largely a form of wishful thinking. The uncertainty of the 
scientists themselves, resulting from the recent developments in physics, 
further strengthens this point of view. 

Modern science, however, has as yet affected the thinking of only a rela- 
tively few people. Most individuals continue to adhere to traditional atti- 
tudes and beliefs, except as they have come into personal contact with 
some aspect of the new learning. This is true not only of individuals, but 
also of the attitudes and expressions of groups. The inability of Western 
institutions to keep up with science and utilize its discoveries to improve 
man’s lot on earth, is the supreme example of cultural lag in history. 

This cultural lag, however, has not affected the acceptance of science 
by industry. During the past century, science has become ever more 
intimately associated with industrial production, placing its accumulated 
discoveries at the disposal of the engineers and technicians and even de- 
veloping a .special branch— applied, as distinct from pure, science — to 
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solve the problems that industry posits. In the dye, metallurgical, elec- 
trical, oil, and rubber industries, in construction, transportation, com- 
munication, and agriculture, science has become indispensable. A great 
part of our technical efficiency is due to the ability of the scientist to pro- 
vide the technician with formulae, materials, and principles of action. The 
close co-operation between science and technology, and the amazing 
technical mastery it has produced, emphasize the failui'e of contemporary 
society to make better use of science in the social and intellectual fields. 

III. THE RISE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

One of the most promising features of Western civilization in the last 
century and a half has been the development of the social studies. These The new 
were differentiated mainly in the nineteenth century, but were not put on 
an objective basis until the twentieth. Today the social sciences have for 
the most part thrown off the yoke of preconceived philosophical dogmas, 
and depend to a considerable extent upon historical and statistical meth- 
ods. There is somewhat less interest in working out a pseudo-scientific 
defense of the existing order, and a greater determination to discover the 
actual facts, wherever they may lead. Definition, description, classifica- 
tion, and methodological disputes have given way to analysis of social 
functions and processes. Researches have increased, and new data are read- 
ily made available to the public. It has come to be recognized that the 
role of the social sciences in directing an intelligent attack upon thd prob- 
lems of our society is paramount. 

Until the eighteenth century, the subject matter of the present social 
sciences was either ignored or was confused with theology or philosophy. DMei-emia- 
During the Age of Reason, secularism, science, and humanitarianism, 
coupled with the idea of progress, combined to direct attention to worldly sciences 
problems and the future of man. The Industrial Revolution, by dislocat- 
ing existing institutions, attracted special attention to social changes and 
their possible consequences. As a result, the social sciences were differen- 
tiated from their parent stock, political philosophy, and became separate 
branches of study. 

The need for a broad and fundamental social science was first fully 
realized by Saint-Simon at the opening of the nineteenth century. He Theopgins 
recognized the need for a scientific guide to the various programs of 
social reform that were offered to alleviate the misery of the industrial 
revolution. His disciple, Auguste Comte (1798-1857), established such a 
science and called it sociology, "the science of associated life.” Comte was 
especially interested in the stages through which, he believed, society had 
passed, and predicted an ideal society in which intellectual direction 
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would be furnished by sociologists, practical control by business men, and 
moral stimulus by women. 

Herbert Spencer was perhaps the most influential sociologist of the 
Herbert nineteenth century. He applied the evolutionary hypothesis to the study 
Spencer society. Spencer protested against any scheme of social reform, 

arguing that social progress must be an automatic outcome of undis- 
turbed social forces. For the most part, however, nineteenth century 
sociology was characterized by controversies over definitions and classi- 
Present-day fications, a natural condition for a young science. This has given way in 
sociology twentieth century to realistic analyses of social processes and institu- 
tions. Excellent work has been done in the study of social classes and 
other interest groups; the examination of the function of the group mind; 
theories of social causation; and the systematization of the study of so- 
ciety as a whole. Possibly the most significant aspect of recent sociology, 

! however, has been its inaeasing use in conjunction with social work, in 

which trained sociologists have been called upon by the state and other 
agencies to assist in directing major programs of relief and rehabilitation. 

The origins of anthropology — the study 'of the biological and cultural 
Amhro- evolution of man— stemmed directly from interest in the idea of evolu- 
pology After Darwin and his colleagues demonstrated that man had evolved 
from lower organic types, scientists began to trace human evolution in 
I detail. Physical anthropologists sought to reconstruct the bodily evolution 

I of mankind from the study of human fossils. The cultural anthro- 

I pologists were interested in reconstructing the cultural development of 

I man in what they called the “prehistoric period.” They gathered, ar- 

i ranged, and classified his artifacts, and traced the stages of his early 

I culture. Until the twentieth century, however, anthropology was com- 

I pletely under the influence of dogmatic conceptions of social evolution, 

1 and frequently its conclusions (especially in the cultural field) failed to 

* correspond with the facts. Assisted by the newly developed science of 

f archeology, anthropologists in recent decades have greatly increased the 

>; amount of valid data upon which conclusions may be based, and have 

£ drawn a much sounder picture of the evolution of early civilization. 

I The beginnings of the science of economics have already been dis- 

Economics cussed in relation to the defense of early capitalism.^ The Classical Econ- 
omists, proponents of Economic Liberalism and the earliest “school” of 
i; economic thought, were fond of formulating abstract laws which often 

had little relation to the actual facts and usually favored the interests 
;s of the rising capitalist class. They were criticized by the German Elis- 

iii torical School which emphasized the necessity of studying the evolu- 

1 Sec pp. 84i-8i|6. 
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tion of economic institutions and of paying close attention to the facts 
of contemporary economic life. An even more direct attack came from 
the Welfare Economists, who held that economics should be a science 
of human welfare rather than of wealth. On the whole, economics 
was not placed on an objective basis until the end of the nineteenth 
century, by which time the economists were making thorough use of 
statistical and historical methods. Since then progress has been extensive. 

Thanks to the work of such late nineteenth and twentieth century econ- 
omists as Alfred Marshall, Gustav von Schmoller, Werner Sombart, Max 
Weber, the Webbs, the Hammonds, and Thorstein Veblen, economics 
is today an empirical social science engaged in a realistic attempt to 
understand the contemporary world. 

Political science— the study of the structure and function of political 
institutions— developed slowly during the nineteenth century. A uniform Political 
nomenclature was worked out, and some clear understanding of political 
forms and types was attained— two essentials for later development of a 
more purely objective science. The first step away from formal classifica- 
tion and definition was the descriptive studies of American democracy 
by Count Alexis de Tocqueville (1805-1859) and James Bryce (1838- 
1922). Possibly the outstanding work of the nineteenth century political 
scientists was their analysis of political democracy and studies of the 
nature' and function of political parties. In the twentieth century, po- 
litical science broke away from definition and description, and is now 
engaged in a penetrating analysis of the influence of social forces on 
political life and of the social functions performed by political institu- 
tions. Especially valuable is the search for the fundamental sources of 
political forms, as, for example, economic life and the influence of special- 
interest groups. 

Jurisprudence — ^the science of law — parted ways in the nineteenth cen- 
tury with metaphysical theory, which had dominated thought in this field Juris- 
from Plato to Locke. Refusing to recognize law as an imperfect human 
appropriation of divine wisdom, the students of jurisprudence turned to 
other interpretations, in terms of which new lines of investigation were 
opened up. Hobbes, Bentham, and John Austin (1790-1859) founded 
analytical jurisprudence, which regards law as the state’s command and 
ignores the question of its ethical implications. This school is satisfied 
with a consideration of what the law actually is at any given time and 
of the identity of the agents authorized to enforce it. Its weakness is that 
it throws no light whatsoever on legal origins and development, and 
furnishes no suggestion for reform. These deficiencies were to a degree 
compensated by the rise in the nineteenth century of the historical and 
comparative schools of jurisprudence. The first (including H. S. Maine, 
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F. W. Maitland, and F. Pollock) regards law as a product of cultural 
and social forces, the other (led by Joseph Kohler and Sir Paul Vino- 
gradofi) examines legal systems in the light of each other in order to 
determine their nature and values. During the twentieth century these 
two schools have enjoyed an increasing popularity. 

In 1800 history was still regarded primarily as literature, but during 
History the course of the nineteenth century steps were taken to convert it into 
a science. The growth of nationalism created a great vogue for political 
history, from the influence of which we are only riow escaping. Diplo- 
macy and war received disproportionate attention. In the twentieth cen- 
tury, however, historians have shown a much greater interest in the 
development of civilization and social institutions. Economic, intellectual, 
social, and cultural forces have, attracted the attention of many keen 
minds and excellent histories of these various aspects of civilization have 
been produced. At present, there is a growing tendency to synthesize the 
results of such works in the form of what is called the “history of civi- 
lization." 

Although considerable work remains to be done, the social sciences, 
Potential by establishing themselves upon an objective basis, have reached a point 
thesodal ^'^here they can be increasingly useful to society. Our present problem, 
sciences seemingly, is to persuade the leaders of society to make use of the knowl- 
edge which the social sciences have accumulated. 

IV. RELIGION SINCE 180O 

The nineteenth century witnessed a marked increase of religious fervor, 
Revival of much of it due to the reaction against Rationalism and the anti-religious 
fervMin'the French Revolution. Protestantism acquired a new dignity in 

nineteenth the treatises of Kant and his disciples, while the rise of evangelical sects 
centuiy (ggpej-JaHy Methodists) widened the mass appeal of religion. Finally, 
the new industrial proletariat tur^ied to religion in increasing numbers 
as a way of escape from the drudgery of their lives. Rationalism thus re- 
ceived a notable setback, from which it recovered only with the assistance 
of the remarkable scientific progress of the nineteenth century. 

Protestantism split up into many sects, some of which opposed each 
Kant’s other bitterly. This development would have weakened Protestantism 
o*nProtes- greatly had it not been counteracted by the growth of moral fervor, 
tantism largely arising from the influence of Immanuel Kant. In his Critique of 
Fracrical I?6’flroB, published in 1788, Kant demonstrated that only the 
assumption of God, freedom, and immortality can make moral conduct 
appear rational; acceptance of his demonstration encouraged a revival 
of religious feeling. Another powerful support for Protestantism was the 
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impressive expansion o£ its missionary activity. Not only were new con- 
verts gained overseas, but the moral and religious fervor of those who 
contributed to missionary enterprise was likewise intensified. 

Both Protestantism and Catholicism, however, came into sharp con- 
flict with the scientific trends of the century, especially evolutionary Sc 
thought and Biblical criticism, both of which were rejected by certain 
Protestant sects, especially the evangelical groups. In general, organized 
Christianity clung to the literal interpretation of the Bible, and defended 
the special-creation doctrine and the view that the Bible had been di- 
rectly and wholly inspired by God. By the end of the century, this group 
was known as the Fundamentalists. Some of the more liberal Protestants, 
however, began to accept the evolutionary hypothesis, and made an 
earnest effort to reconcile the essentials of Christianity with modern 
science and Biblical criticism. This school of Protestant thought became 
known as the Modernists. It accepted the belief in God and the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and emphasized the importance of Jesus as a unique 
religious teacher; it also revived the Deistic distinction between historical 
Christianity and the teachings of Jesus. The Fundamentalists and Mod- 
ernists survived in the twentieth century with almost unchanged points 
of view. 


No Protestant movement appeared in the nineteenth century which 
rejected both belief in God and the divinity of Jesus. Apart from the Thcstrengtli 
two humanistic religions, Auguste Comte’s Positivism and the Ethical 
Culture movement, organized Christianity remained within the frame- 
work of the traditional groups. 

In contrast to the division of Protestantism into numerous sects, the 


Roman Catholic Church maintained its unity unimpaired. This unity Increased 
has given it a strength that is out of proportion even to its large number 
of communicants. During the nineteenth century there was a pronounced Catholic 
revival of Catholic fervor, and the Pope received even greater powers, 
when the Vatican Council of 1870 promulgated the famous doctrine of 
Papal infallibility. 

The Catholic Church opposed those new scientific discoveries which 
challenged its fundamental doctrines, but was willing to leave the rest Catholicism 
undisturbed. The anti-scientific trend in Catholicism was characterized 
by such moves as the publication of the famous Papal Syllabus of Errors 
(1864) and the prompt addition to the Index of Forbidden Boo^s of new 
works deemed dangerous to Catholics. The Catholic Church, because of 
its greater unity and its affirmed right to interpret Scripture, was in a 
much better position than the Protestant churches to contest the new 
viewpoints of science. 
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The important new religious movements were Mormonism, founded 
during the second quarter of the nineteenth century by Joseph Smith 
and Brigham Young, and Christian Science, founded about 1890 by Mary 
Baker Eddy. The Salvation Army, established in 1878 by General William 
Booth in London, has a strong religious character. Its success has been 
due as much to its relief and reform work as to its novel preaching 
methods. 

The opposition of organized Christianity to the new science naturally 
called forth a vigorous counter-offensive which in many instances took 
the form of an attack upon supernatural religion itself. The arguments 
of men like Huxley, Ernst Haeckel (1834-1919), Robert Ingersoll (1833- 
1899), and Andrew D. White (1832-1918) were based on science and were 
cutting attacks on the veracity of the Bible. They were offset by the 
influence of such groups as the Religious Tract Society (founded 1799), 
which disseminated orthodox religious literature; by the Tractarian or 
Oxford Movement of 1832-1838, which published a series of very effec- 
tive orthodox pamphlets; and by the renewed activity of the Christian 
churches in social reform and social work. 

In the twentieth century, both Catholics and Protestants suffered strik- 
ing losses in the proportion of the population classified as communicants, 
the latter much more than the former. This decrease has been due not so 
much to intellectual causes as to the growth of radically new living condi- 
tions. The churches, in attempting to combat indifference to religion, have 
resorted to the support of social activities and social reform, even more 
than in the nineteenth century. At present, the disquieting conclusions 
of astrophysics and electromechanics promise to bolster, rather than 
weaken, the arguments for orthodox religion. 


V. PHILOSOPHY SINCE 1800 

The Idealist and Romanticist philosophies produced by the revolt 
The vogue against Rationalism ^ continued to flourish during the nineteenth century. 
indSian- leading philosophers of these schools dealt with absolutes in assured 
ticism fashion and attempted to bring about a satisfactory reconciliation be- 
tween reason and revelation, and to place their belief in God on a solid 
metaphysical foundation. The philosophy of Hegel was especially popular. 
In the twentieth century. Idealism ; still attracts considerable attention, 
although, as in the later nineteenth century, the best work is being done 
in philosophies that lean most heavily on the achievements and implica- 
tions of natural science. 

Even the Idealists have been compelled to take account of the scientific 

^ See pp. 746-748. 
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discoveries and to reason away any challenge that seemed to be embodied 
in scientific procedure. Rudolf Lotze (1817-1 881) and Arthur Schopen- Idealistic 
hauer (1788-1860) admitted the perdnency of science to the world of 
natural phenomena, but held that it was not applicable to the spiritual scientific 
world. To them the ultimate reality was will (Lotze called it value), 
which can be discerned only through intuition. Lotze wove around this 
concept a philosophy of optimism, Schopenhauer a philosophy of extreme 
pessimism. 

In the nineteenth century, philosophy made an effort to assimilate the 
discoveries and viewpoints of science. The most important early steps Theassim- 
in this direction were taken by Auguste Comte, John Stuart Mill, and philosophy 
Herbert Spencer. Other important contributions were made later in the to science 
century by Henri Bergson, Charles Peirce, and William James. Some 
philosophers refused to accept the dualism of the knowable and un- 
knowable worlds advanced by the Idealists, and insisted upon a purely 
materialistic unity. This materialism, representing the most extreme 
form of the influence of science on nineteenth century philosophical 
thought, was developed furthest by Ernst Haeckel. 

The doctrines of one important nineteenth century philosopher, Fried- 
rich Nietzsche (1844-1900), do not fall within any of the major schools Nietzsche 
of the period. His chief contribution was not the doctrine of the super- 
man, for which he is most famous, but his revival of the concept that 
culture progresses in cycles. This later had considerable influence upon 
the philosophy of Oswald Spengler (1880-1936), most publicized writer 
on the philosophy of history in the postwar period. 

The scientific method has scored a sweeping triumph in the twentieth 
century. The leaders are John Dewey (probably the outstanding philos- Recent 
opher of the present day), Morris R. Cohen, Bertrand Russell, J. B. S. 

Haldane, and A. N. Whitehead. Individually they have made important 
contributions to the new philosophical synthesis, in which the role of 
physical science is paramount. Due to the great increase in the importance 
of social and economic problems during the past generation, philosophy 
is giving more attention than heretofore to the social and economic 
aspects of life. Also, esthetics is receiving greater consideration as the 
problem of civilization’s goal becomes more pressing. 

VI. THE GOLDEN AGE OF EDUCATION 

The nineteenth and twentieth centuries witnessed the most extensive 
development of formal education ever attempted by man. Rooted deeply The belief 
in the idea of progress and greatly stimulated by the growth of democ- 
racy, nationalism, and secularism, the idea of promoting civilization by 
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the education of the masses rapidly took hold. The belief in popular edu- 
cation, despite uncertainties resulting from the failure of education to 
elevate appreciably the conduct of the masses, is still unassailable. 

In the nineteenth century the secularization of teaching "was com- 
Giowth pleted. This movement had begun during the Renaissance and the Prot- 
educSon cstant Revolt, was strengthened when the state began to assume control 
of education, and reached its culmination between 1850 and 1900. It was 
accompanied by the development of free, universal, and compulsory 
education completely under state control. This dated from the establish- 
ment of the first public school system in Prussia in 1763-1794. France 
followed suit during the Revolution, England and the United States 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. Parochial schools sur- 
vived in most of these countries, however, and in the Catholic countries 
the Church retained a considerable degree of control over education. 
Nevertheless, by 1900 public, non-sectarian school systems were firmly 
established in every advanced country. 

These systems were thoroughly differentiated and articulated, and 
Elaboration covered the entire educational life of the individual, from kindergarten 
**^^s*ystein professional school. The graduate school, first instituted in Ger- 

many in the early nineteenth century, spread to other Western countries 
in the latter part of that century. The same period saw the beginning 
of competent teachers’ colleges, in which those planning to go into educa- 
tional work received professional training. 

Changes in curricula affected chiefly the secondary schools, colleges, 
changes in and Universities. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the various 
cumcula curricula represented chiefly the influence of medievalism and humanism, 
with special emphasis upon the classical languages. The first modification 
was the introduction of the vernacular languages and literatures. Next 
came courses in natural science, often established as accessories to the 
mathematics departments. Last came instruction in history and the social 
sciences. While competent courses in economics, political science, soci- 
ology, anthropology, and ethics were offered in Germany and to some 
extent in France by i860, they were accorded little place in English and 
American universities until the closing decades of the nineteenth century. 
Indeed, sociology was not offered in any English college until after 1900. 

De.spite these innovations, the older subjects (grammar, rhetoric, logic. 
Introduction Greek and Latin, and mathematics), which had come down from the 
tiv*ytem Mitltlle Ages and the Renaissance, retained a very distinct advantage in 
the curriculum. The elective system, which gave the student some free- 
dom in selecting courses, was introduced at Harvard in 1869 by President 
Charles W, Eliot, Since then, this system has ■ been widely copied, al- 
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though there are indications today of a tendency to abandon it in certain 
fields. 

In the nineteenth century many professional schools were created to 
provide special training in law, medicine, engineering, the fine arts, teach- Growth 
ing, and the like. This, of course, was not an innovation for such schools “rofesionai 
(of medicine and law, for example) had existed in many regions since schools 
the Middle Ages. Yet professional postgraduate schools now became more 
numerous and better equipped, and furnished a more adequate course 
of training. A large number of engineering schools were organized to 
satisfy the demand for the efficient technical training that was becoming 
so necessary to Western society. This movement originated in the great 
military schools in the latter part of tlie eighteenth century and rapidly 
spread into civilian life. 

The development of genetic and educational psychology helped enor- 
mously to improve pedagogy at practically every level of instruction. Improve- 
The work of Friedrich Froebel (1782-1852) and G. Stanley Hall (1846- 
1924) in child psychology enabled teachers to do much more effective methods 
work. Educational theory in general acquired a better understanding of 
its aims and methods. Finally, the influence of the sociologists aided in 
the socialization of education, while the leadership of individuals like 
Horace Mann (1796-1859) helped to make it democratic. 

The extension of popular education has necessarily been accompanied . 
by mass-production methods. For reasons of administrative efficiency and Mass 
financial economy, our public schools have become rather mechanized, 
thus virtually eliminating the possibility of individualized instruction. 

One of our major educational problems today is to work out a successful 
compromise between mass education and proper attention to the special 
needs of the individual student. 

Experimental and laboratory schools have been organized to study the 
educational process and arrive at controlled and objective conclusions. It Progressive 
was from his experience in this type of school that John Dewey evolved 
those educational theories which have had a tremendous influence upon 
■ twentieth century education in the United States. Progressive education, 
a relatively recent development, gives great freedom to pupil and teacher 
in order to make education attractive and spontaneous; it encourages 
self-expression, and eliminates the division of studies into formal subjects 
and the repressive discipline of the older system, thus attempting to make 
the educational process vital and personal. Biological, psychological, and 
medical science have been applied to education in various w'ays. A 
rational school hygiene has been Worked out, physical training receives 
its due share of attention, and mental testing is widely used, in order 
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that the student may be freed as much as possible from unnecessary dis- 
abilities. 

The curriculum changes of the nineteenth century have been modified 
and extended in the twentieth. More attention is now paid to the natural 
and social sciences, technology, modern literature, and modern art. Of 
these subjects, the social sciences have made the greatest progress. Voca- 
tional and practical education, based upon domestic science, manual train- 
ing, graphic arts, and commercial studies, have increased in popularity. 

A conspicuous aspect of higher education in our century has been the 
enormous increase in the number of college and university students in 
the United States, a trend which has not appeared in Europe. This has 
been accompanied by a movement towards differentiation: junior col- 
leges are multiplying, and there is a tendency today to separate the under- 
graduate college from the postgraduate university. Also, some interesting 
experiments in the reorganization of the curriculum and methods of in- 
struction have been carried out, without having yet produced any bene- 
ficial results affecting the system as a whole. 

Labor education, adult education, night schools, continuation schools, 
and special schools for training workers (in department stores and hotels, 
for example) are still in their infancy, but have already shown their 
potentialities in improving the lives of the less privileged members of 
society. The reduction of working hours in practically every field of 
economic activity makes education for leisure an increasing necessity. 

In general, it may be said that while education has grown remarkably 
during the pa.st hundred and fifty years, it is still in its formative period. 
The benefits it has already brought to society, great as they are, are 
merely a token of what they should be in the future. 

VII. LITERATURE, ART, AND MUSIC SINCE 1 8 00 
I. Literature since i8oo 

We have observed the changes in style and subject matter of literature 
between die Renaissance and the eighteenth century. The dominant note 
of the Renaissance was beauty and lyricism on the one hand and un- 
restrained vigor on the other, but primarily an evocation of humanistic 
and individualistic attitudes. The dominant note of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was classicism; literature was written within the 
bounds of traditional regulatioms, and was primarily aristocratic, intel- 
lectual, and conventional. 

As we turn to the writings of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
we discover that the pendulum has swung once more. The early part 
of the nineteenth century saw an extreme reaction from the strict rules 
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o£ classicism. This has been called the Romantic period and the writings Thenine- 
of the time were largely an escape from conventional bounds; they placed 
emphasis upon imagination, appreciation of nature, and, to some extent, from 
political radicalism. classicism 

After this beginning, the trend was toward greater realism in litera- 
ture as the century passed. The advent of industrial capitalism and the Increasing 
spread of the factory system resulted in literary comment, protest, and 
explanation. Since the latter part of the nineteenth century, literature in 
all its forms has become increasingly a comment on the social scene. 

There have been, of course, brief periods during which the accent was 
more completely artistic and there have been individual authors who 
refused to follow the main trend, but more and more prose, poetry, and 
drama have been devoted to commentary upon the contemporary social 
scene. We may now turn to an examination of the way in which these 
various themes and trends expressed themselves in some of the more 
characteristic literary products of the major countries of the West. 

The Romanticist school in English literature dominated the period 
from the French Revolution to the reign of Queen Victoria. There were England: the 
important contributions to both poetry and prose, but the former was on 
the whole more distinguished. While there were considerable differences 
in mood, manner, and style between the various English Romanticist 
poets, they were as a group characterized by rebellion against convention 
and tradition, enthusiasm for change, real appreciation of nature, and 
deep emotional fervor. Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822) excelled in his 
revolutionary enthusiasm and burning high-mindedness, Lord Byron 
(1788-1824) in his satire and capacity to portray human passion, espe- 
cially the extremes of love and hate, John Keats (1795-1821) in the sen- 
suous and harmonious beauty of his expression, Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
(1772-1834) in his ability to evoke the 'moods of magic and strangeness, 
and William Wordsworth (1770-1850) in the nobility of his perceptions 
of the transcendental union of man and nature. 

Prose during the Romanticist period was represented, among others, 
by the novelists Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) and Jane Austen (1775- Early 
1817), and by the essayists, William Hazlitt (1778-1830), Charles Lamb 
(1775-1834), and Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859). Jane Austen wrote novelists 
with a quiet but most penetrating understanding of the ironies and 
foibles of the upper middle class and the aristocracy of her day that has 
made her work an enduring source of delight to no small body of 
readers. While himself a popular poet, Scott is better known for his 
historical fiction. He represented admirably the Romanticist sentimental- 
ity as to the Middle Ages. His extended and popular series of Waverley 
deals with subjects and themes running all the way from medieval 
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Scotland and the Crusades to the modern history of Scotland, England, 
France, and the South. 

William Hazlitt tvas the foremost English literary critic of the pre- 
Early Victorian period, and his judgment still commands the respect of stu- 
*• dents of English literature. He is regarded by many as among the fore- 
essayists most prose stylists in the language. Charles Lamb was handicapped by 
poverty, the necessity of grinding clerical labor, and serious mental ill- 
ness, but his work establishes him in the opinion of most as a master of 
the personal essay. No" writer was ever more himself; and while an 
individualist, he exhibited a deep humanitarian interest in the abuses of 
bis time, well exemplified in his essay “The Praise of Chimney-Sweepers.” 
Thomas De Quincey was a strange combination of waywardness and a 
zeal for erudition, especially in the field of language. He is best known 
for his Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, which describes his 
e.xperiences as a drug addict. He was a supreme master of a rhapsodic 
prose style that is well illustrated by such essays as “The English Mail 
Coach.” 

The Victorian period in English literature, covering approximately 
The Vic- three-quarters of a century, is so long that it cannot be characterized by 
tonanAge identification with any single school, interest, or attitude. It began in 
Romanticism and ended in the devastating criticism and the striking 
new tendencies of the early twentieth century. But the true Victorian 
Age, which fell approximately between 1850 and 1890, was characterized 
by serious moral purpose, with relatively little tolerance for frivolity, the 
deeper passions of mankind, or art for art’s sake alone. 

The most notable poets of the true Victorian Age were Alfred, Lord 
The Vic- Tennyson (1809-1892) and Robert Browning (1812-1889). Tennyson was 
tonan poets pfe^i^niuent in his mastery of the technique of poetic expression, though 
his great poem “In Memoriam” also well illustrated the philosophical 
trends of Victorianism; he was not devoid of capacity for the portrayal 
of sentiment and passion, as is demonstrated by his “Idylls of the King,” 
“The Lotus Eaters,” “Ulysses,” and “Enoch Arden.” Browning was less 
a master of the art of poetry, but he was more profound and illustrated 
better than any other Victorian poet the deep moral earnestness and 
underlying optimism that dominated the age. His The Ring and the 
Bool{, a philosophical analysis of murder and the response provoked 
from a group of human commentators, is quite generally regarded as his 
ablest poem. ' • 

The best-known noveli.sts of the first half of the Victorian Age were 
The early Charles Dickens (1812-1870), Charles King,sley (1819-1875), William 
^oveliste Makepeace Thackeray: (1811-1863), and George Eliot (1819-1880). These 
writers well illustrated the impact of the growing class differentiation in 
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English society upon the fiction writers of that country. Dickens and 
Kingsley devoted themselves chiefly to an exposure of the miseries of 
the urban poor and the working classes in the early days of the Industrial 
Revolution. Dickens’ masterpieces, David Copperfield, Oliver Twist, 
and Hard Times, portray the deplorable condition of the poor and op- 
pressed in England, while Kingsley’s Yeast and Alton Locl{e not only 
reveal the misery of the poor but argue for the desirability of improving 
their lot. But Dickens went beyond the literature bf social exposure and 
made notable contributions to humor, satire, and historical romance. 
Thackeray described with mild cynicism and urbane satire the vanities, 
scandals, and snobberies of upper-class England of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The most popular of his works was Vanity Fair, 
which turns about the battle of Waterloo and the character of the notori- 
ous Becky Sharp. George Eliot, whose real name was Mary Ann Evans, 
devoted herself chiefly to descriptions of the English middle class. Her 
works were distinguished by moral fervor, made effective by remarkable 
literary power. Her most enduring book is probably Silas Marner, partly 
reflecting the displacement of hand weaving by mechanical weaving. 

In the later Victorian Age the popular novelists were George Meredith 
(1828-1909), Thomas Hardy (1840-1928), and SaAiuel Butler (1835-1902). The later 
Meredith was distinguished by great purity and luxuriance of style, high 
talent for character analysis, especially of underlying motives, and ad- 
miration for feminine intelligence and independence. Hardy possessed a 
somber and sometimes almost animistic appreciation of physical nature, 
matching in another mood that of Wordsworth and the early Romanticist 
poets, while in philosophy he was a pessimistic fatalist representing man 
as the helpless puppet of blind or unconscious Fate. Samuel Butler was 
one of the most effective satirists in the whole history of English fiction. 

The Way of All Flesh was a devastating analysis of the inadequacies of 
conventional middle-class family life — ^its religion and morality — as a 
preparation for life. His Erewhon was a satirical assault upon the era of 
machines and industrialism and a description of a Utopia where modern 
problems were dealt with in scientific fashion. 

The most influential and widely read critics and essayists of the Vic- 
torian Age were Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), Thomas Babington Ma- TheVic- 
caulay (1800-1859), Matthew Arnold (1822-1888), and John Riiskin (1819- 
1900) . Better than any other figure in the whole Victorian Age, probably, 

Carlyle exemplified the moral seriousness of the era. He attacked both 
democracy and industrialism, and worshiped the strong, self-guided man. 

In certain ways he was the precursor of Nietzsche and the contemporary 
apologists for dictatorship. Of alTthe English essayists Lord Macaulay 
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was the most flashily erudite. His enthusiasm for liberalism, suspect now 
for its rather uncritical acceptance of bourgeois progress, equaled that of 
Carlyle for authority and aristocracy. His most important essays were 
devoted to historical characters and historians, and his most enduring 
work was a monumental History of England. Arnold was the outstand- 
ing exponent of tolerance, urbanity, and culture and an everlasting foe 
of smugness and self-satisfied virtue. Yet he was no rebel and he had a 
considerable yearning for authority and organization, such as that exem- 
plified by Ancient Greece and modern Prussia. John Ruskin was in many 
ways a nineteenth century Lord Shaftesbury who, like this great Deist 
of the eighteenth century, approached moral and social problems from 
the standpoint of the esthete and the lover of beauty. But this was sup- 
plemented by a profound humanitarianism that grew out of Ruskin’s 
observation of the misery and ugliness brought into England by the 
Industrial Revolution. His ablest literary work was devoted to the 
defense of beauty and to exhortation to social reform. 

In France, Romanticism was represented in poetry by Alphonse de 
France: tlie Lamartine (1790-1869), Victor Hugo (1802-1885), Alfred de Vigny (1797- 
^”"'poets Alfred de Musset (1810-1857). Lamartine was a great lyricist 

and possessed all the power of portraying emotion and nature that had 
characterized the English Romanticists. Victor Hugo was one of the 
most versatile and productive poets in the whole history of literature. 
He wrote passionate lyrical ballads, satirical attacks upon political char- 
acters and abuses, and philosophical poems on the problems 6f life and 
the character of literature. His romantic sentimentalism is best exempli- 
fied in The Orientals, an early collection inspired by the Greek war for 
independence. His best political polemic in verse is Punishments, directed 
against Napoleon III; and his foremost philosophical contribution was 
contained in Contemplations. The main blots upon Flugo’s genius were 
his colossal egotism and his utter lack of humor. De Vigny, the most 
restrained and austere of the French Romanticists, excelled in elegance 
and beauty of style. At the opposite extreme was the colorful emotional- 
ism of De Musset, regarded by many as the French Byron, a self-centered 
and passionate poet of exotic love and strong emotions. 

In the field of prose fiction the outstanding figures in French literature 
The earlier during the first half of the nineteenth century were Hugo, Alexandre 
novelists (1802-1870), George Sand (1804-1876), Marie Henri 

Beyle (1783-1842), who wrote under the pen name Stendhal, and Honore 
de Balzac (1799-1850). Hugo’s most important prose work was his im- 
mortal Les Miserables, an unsurpassed exposure of the miseries, injustices, 
and sufferings of the masses in modern society. Dumas was an enor- 
mously prolific writer and many of his novels express a swashbuckling 
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spirit of adventure. The most famous of these was The Three Musl^eteers, 
but certainly his greatest work was that masterpiece iii the study of per- 
sonal revenge, The Count of Monte Cristo. George Sand was a writer 
of singular grace and lucidity whose interest passed from idealism to 
humanitarianism and Utopian socialism. She was one of the early femi- 
nists and some of her first novels were devoted to the theme of the eman- 
cipation of woman. Stendhal wrote from the emotional standpoint of 
Romanticism, but so keen was his insight that he later came to be re- 
garded as the father of the psychological novel in France. His best-known 
novel was Red and Blac\, a study of experiences under Empire and 
Restoration, laying stress upon the manifestations of dominance, ambition, 
aggression, and self-advancement in the period. 

If Hugo was the great novelist of Romanticism and George Sand of 
idealism, it was Balzac who thoroughly established French realism. He Balzac and 
was as prolific as Dumas and capable of even greater periods of relentless 
industry. He lacked distinction of style, .but he was unrivaled for his 
power to describe human character and social settings with the most 
minute and devastating precision. His monumental The Human Comedy 
embraced more than a hundred novels and analyzed over five thousand 
personalities. He had, however, little of George Sand’s grip upon the 
social and economic conditions of the age or upon the major intellectual 
currents of his time. His chief social sentiment was undying hatred for 
the avarice, sordidness, and smugness of the French middle class in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

During the period of the Second Empire, 1852-1871, French poetry was 
still dominated by Victor Hugo, but there were other eminent representa- Literature 
tives of this literary art. The most important innovator was Charles 
Baudelaire (1812-1867), author of Flowers of Evil (Les flettrs du mal)t 
a verbal musician of the highest order. He was the outstanding precursor 
of French symbolism. The foremost figure in French fiction during the 
Empire was Gustave Flaubert (1821-1880). His capacity for minute realis- 
tic description matched that of Balzac, while he infinitely surpassed the 
latter as a stylist. He heartily shared Balzac’s contempt for the French 
bourgeoisie, whether their economics or their morality was in question. 

His outstanding works were The Temptation of Saint Anthony and 
Madame Bovary. Probably the most distinguished prose writers of the 
period of the Empire were not novelists but essayists, critics, and scholars. 

Of these the most famous were Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve (1804- 
1869), Hippolyte Adolphe Taine (1828-1893), and Ernest Renan (1823- 
1892). Sainte-Beuve founded modern French literary criticism, endeavor- 
ing especially to show the relationship between the personality and ex- 
periences of an author and his works. Taihe looked upon man and 
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culture as the inevitable outgrowth of tine factors of race, heredity, and 
environment. The individual seemed less important to him than his back- 
ground. As a historian, Taine wrote a very thoughtful but none too 
accurate history of the French Revolution and Napoleon. Renan was 
both the finest example of French Rationalism of this period and a great 
Oriental scholar. His urbane and intriguing style gave him a wide popular 
following. Flis books did much to undermine the conventional notions 
regarding the Jews of Old Testament times and to promote a more intel- 
ligent understanding of the life and times of Jesus. In the field of drama 
the foremost figure was Alexandre Dumas the younger (1824-1895), the 
son of the great novelist whose work we have already described. He 
specialized in problems dealing with the themes of love, marriage, and 
the family. The best known of his works is Camille. 

Under the Third Republic French poetry was most notably represented 
by Paul Verlaine (1844-1896) and Arthur Rimbaud (1854-1891). Verlaine 
was the most musical of all Fnench poets, though there is little depth of 
thought in his work. He was the supreme master of French lyric poetry. 
Rimbaud was a friend of Verlaine and his poems reflect his wide travels 
and his urge for adventure. His experiences and his philosophy are best 
merged in his great poem A Season in Hell. The extreme lyrical tend- 
ency that was manifest in Baudelaire, Verlaine, and Rimbaud led to that 
exaggerated development of subtle communication known as symbolism, 
in which the leading figure was Stephane Mallarme. 

In prose the realistic tradition was carried on by Guy de Maupassant 
(1850-1893) and Paul Bourget (born 1852). De Maupassant employed 
realism in achieving a great mastery in short-story technique. Bourget 
introduced psychological analysis into realistic fiction. In his later writ- 
ings, however, Bourget lapsed into piety and an espousal of traditional 
religion. His most important work was The Disciple, a consideration of 
the practical results of irresponsible philosophical teachings. Realism 
passed over into what is known as naturalism in the works of Emile 
Zola (1840-1902). He analyzed with the utmost frankness every aspect 
of the life of the middle class under the Second Empire. He even had 
no hesitation in candid portrayal of human degeneracy. Personally, he 
was inspired by courageous idealism and took a leading part in the 
exposure of the conspiracy against Dreyfus. Two of his best-known 
books are Germinal and Nana. 

Patriotism supplied the first important impetus to nineteenth century 
Italian literature. Giuseppe Mazzini (1805-1872) was the major literary 
figure engaged in the promotion of Italian unity. His studies of Dante 
inspired in him a vast zeal for the unification of Italy, and he wrote 
vigorously in support of this aspiration for a half-century. The theme of 
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Italian unity also inspired the leading satirical and political poet of nine- 
teenth century Italy, Giuseppe Giusti (1809-1850). He devoted his literary 
powers to a denunciation of foreign dominion in Italy. His masterpiece 
is St. Ambrose, suggested by Austrian occupation of parts of Italy. The 
zeal for Italian emancipation also stirred the most scholarly of modern 
Italian poets, Count Giacomo Leopardi (1798-1837). Like Mazzini, he 
was deeply influenced by his studies of Dante. 

In the realm of fiction, criticism, and drama the chief Italian writers 
of the nineteenth century were Alessandro Manzoni (1785-1873), Gio- The major 
vanni Verga (1840-1922), Antonio Fogazzaro (1842-1911), and Giuseppe 
Giacosa (1847-1906). Manzoni was the outstanding novelist among the 
Italian Romanticists. Flis foremost work was T be Betrothed (/ Promessi 
Sposi), a historical novel portraying the extremes of passive obedience 
under a regime of political oppression. Verga, who was at his best in 
portraying and analyzing the life of the provincial peoples of Italy, 
especially the middle-class life of Sicilians, introduced realism into the 
Italian novel and short story. His classic work was The House by the 
Medlar Tree (Z Malavoglia). The leading novelist of united Italy was 
Fogazzaro, who was particularly interested in portraying the future pos- 
sibilities of the Catholic Church if it would renounce its worldly interests. 

Perhaps his best work was The Man of the World (II Piccolo Mondo 
Antico), a story of Austrian oppression. His book The Saint (II Santo) 
was placed on the Index because of its criticism of the alleged worldliness 
of churchmen. Giacosa was far and away the ablest Italian dramatist of 
the nineteenth century, notable for his psychological insight. His first 
plays were in the Romanticist strain, among the more important being 
A Game of Chess and The Red Count. But with Hapless Love he 
turned social dramatist. In this play he reflected the influence of Ibsen. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the classical influence 
dominated in Spain and held first place until around 1830. Manuel Jose Spanish 
Quintana (1772-1857), known for his lyric poetry and his drama Pelayo, 
was one of the foremost figures, contributing to the field of literary criti- nineteenUi 
cism an important biography of Cervantes as well as other works. The 
invasion of Napoleon brought a change in Spanish literature. The strong 
reaction against the French led naturally to a comparable antipathy to 
the literary styles borrowed from France. Quintana, who had distin- 
guished himself for his reverence for French models and French philoso- 
phy, now swung over and contributed his Call to Arms against the 
French and prose biographies of Pizarro, the Cid, and other heroic fig- 
ures in Spanish history — Lives of Celebrated Spaniards. 

The classical and patriotic theme in Spanish literature was still pre- 
dominant after the restoration of Ferdinand VII in 1814, but the reign 
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o£ this monarch worked another change. His bitter hatred o£ all oppo- 
Cliicfin- sition forced the most prominent of the young literary men of the coun- 
emigrate. While in exile many of them came into contact with 
1 ra c the writings of Byron, Scott, Goethe, Chateaubriand, and other repre- 
sentatives of the Romanticist school, and the development of Spanish 
literature thus was influenced by European trends. Jose de Espronceda 
(1810-1842), often called the Spanish Byron, was perhaps Spain’s greatest 
poet of the nineteenth century. Jose Zorrilla (1817-1893), like Scott, popu- 
larized and revived national legends in such poems as Granada and The 
Legend of the Cid, but he distinguished himself most in Don ]mn 
Tenario, a play dealing with the favorite Spanish theme, which is still 
produced annually. The tendency towards regionalism in Spain pro- 
duced a literature in which the form enabled an author to hang upon 
it sketches of provincial scenes and characters. This type of novel was 
best represented by the work of Jose Marta de Pereda (1834-1905), Benito 
P^rez Galdos (1845-1920) must be ranked among the great novelists of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. He represented all Spain rather 
than any single region and was notable for the power of his attack on 
social ills. 

German literature in the nineteenth century led off with a dominant 
Germany: personality who far overshadowed even Victor Hugo — Johann Wolfgang 
**'*Gocthe Goethe (1749-1832), poet, novelist, dramatist, philosopher, and scien- 
tist. He is far and away the dominating figure in all Germanic literature. 
Some rate him as the leading philosophical poet of modern times, and 
others tend to put him almost in a class by himself in- the entire history 
of literature. Even a French critic, Emile Faguet, writes of him as 
“Goethe, whom posterity can only put in the same rank with Homer.” 
To get away from such superlatives, one may say that while the two 
men were vastly different, Goethe brought a new intellectual era to 
Germany as truly as Voltaire did to France somewhat earlier. He was 
deeply affected by Romanticism in his earlier years and his writings of 
that period influenced other Romanticists, such as Sir Walter Scott. But 
in his later life he turned towards a pure classicism in style and thought. 
His finished work thus presented “a union of the German spirit with 
classical genius.” His best-known dramas were Iphigenia and Tasso. His 
chief novel was Wilhelm Meister, a study of the development of charac- 
ter through the interplay of fortune and experience. But the transcendent 
work of Goethe was his extended philosophical poem, Faust, on which 
he worked at intervals for over fifty years. It is a vast epic of human 
striving for knowledge through experience, developing Goethe’s doctrine 
that serenity can only be achieved by a resignation in the face of eternal 
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realities that enables one to face with calm the transient things of mortal 
life. 

The outstanding poet of German Romanticism was the brilliant Jewish 
writer Heinrich Heine (1797-1856), quite generally regarded as the great- 
est German poet since Goethe. One of the leading novelists of the period 
was Gustav Frey tag (1816-1895), whose best-known novel, Debit and 
Credit (Soil und Haben)^ eulogizes the German middle classes and 
denounces the nobility. Another important novelist of the time was the 
Swiss writer, Gottfried Keller (1819-1890), who passed from Romanticism 
to realism and was a master of the short story as well as of the novel. 
Flis masterpiece, Green Henry, is an analysis of his own mental evolution. 
Much the most important German dramatist in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century was Friedrich Hebbel (1813-1863). Among his more popu- . 
lar dramas are Judith, Genoveva, and Maria Magdalena. His plays espe- 
cially stress the emancipation of individuality, feminism, and sex con- 
flict. Another important dramatist of the period was Franz Grillparzer 
(1791-1872), a Viennese who wrote many historical plays glorifying the 
Hapsbtirgs and others treating Greek themes and figures according to 
Classical models. 

The unification of Germany in 1870 and the creation of the German 
Empire produced conditions encouraging literary activity, but there were 
few outstanding figures in German literature between 1870 and the close 
of the century. Thomas Mann (born 1875), the leading contemporary 
German writer, completed his great novel of the generations of a burgher 
family during the nineteenth century, Buddenbrooks, at the very end of 
that century. The majority of German writers at this time were influ- 
enced by the realism- and naturalism of French and Scandinavian 
writers, especially Zola and Ibsen. Incomparably the two most famous 
German dramatists of the period were Gerhart Hauptmann (born 1862) 
and Flermann Sudermann (1857-1928), thorough devotees of the natu- 
ralistic cult of Zola. Both stressed social rather than individual responsi- 
bility in human situations. Sudermann was also an important novelist, 
and his Dame Care {Frau Sorge) is one of the best of modern German 
realistic and naturali.stic novels. One of the most remarkable figures in 
modern German literature was the philosopher Nietzsche, already re- 
ferred to, who ranks with Strindberg and Schopenhauer as a leading 
iconoclast of the nineteenth century. 

Among the remaining Germanic peoples, the Scandinavians have con- 
tributed important figures in the history of nineteenth century literature. 
From Denmark came the work of Hans Christian Andersen (1805- 
1875), famous for his children’s stories and fairy tales, and Georg Brandcs 
(1842-1927), a most learned and capable literary critic. Among the out- 
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standing Norwegian literary figures was the poet and dramatist Bjdrnst- 
jerne Bjornson (1832-1910), author of many poems, plays concerning the 
legends of Norse heroes, and social dramas. Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906), 
one of the greatest of modern dramatists, was an implacable foe of bour- 
geois society and of democracy. He regarded the latter as the vehicle by 
which the middle class deceives and dominates the masses. In An Enemy 
of the People and The Pillars of Society, Ibsen satirized the middle class 
and democracy, while in A Doll's House he stated the case for the 
emancipation of woman. The major Swedish writer of the century was 
August Strindberg (1849-1912). He was a prolific writer in many fields 
— fiction, drama, history, and social polemics. He was a revolutionary 
Socialist in his earlier years, but later came under the influence of 
Nietzsche and passed over to extreme individualism. In his later life 
he became much interested in mystical and occult phases of religion. 

In spite of the backwardness of Russian culture, Russian writers as- 
Origins sumed an important place in European literature toward the close of 
Russian nineteenth century. While there were no poets of the first order, 
literature there were Russian novelists and dramatists worthy to rank with the 
best in Western Europe. Foremost among these were Alexander Pushkin 
(1799-1837), Nikolai Gogol (1809-1852), Ivan Turgenev (1818-1883), Fe- 
dor Dostoevsky (1821-1881), Count Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910), and Anton 
Chekhov (1860-1904). Pushkin and Gogol founded modern Russian liter- 
ature, Pushkin being the first to give it form and style. He united the 
vigor and naturalism of Russian social themes with the finished style 
of the West. His best-known work is a tragic poem, Boris Godunov, 
describing the confusion in Russia following the death of Tsar Theodore 
I in 1598. Gogol was both a novelist and a dramatist, and the founder 
of modern Russian prose. He satirized and ridiculed serfdom and the 
corrupt Russian bureaucracy, especially the provincial governors, in his 
great drama The Inspector (1836) and his novel Dead Souls (1842). 

Turgenev was especially adept in his powers of detached description. 
Turgenev The Diary of a Sportsman gave interesting and accurate details on the 
life of the Russian serfs, vvhile his Fathers and Sons treated of the struggle 
between absolutism and revolution after the middle of the century. 
Dostoevsky, himself an epileptic and a victim of exile to a Siberian prison 
camp, excelled in the portrayal of the pathological and the maladjusted, 
tiis basic theme was that salvation comes to man only through suffering, 
and even crime. He has had no equal as an analyst of morbid motives 
and sentiments. His most notable work was Crime arid Punishment, a 
realistic study of the psychological effects of his deed upon a deliberate 
murderer., 

Tolstoy occupied the leading position in Russian literature during the 
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latter part o£ the nineteenth century. He had little capacity to work out 
a well-integrated plot, but he was a master in marshaling and utilizing Tolstoy 
in moving fashion loosely connected incidents and settings. His two long 
and most admired works are War and Peace, an epical account of Russia 
during the Napoleonic invasion, and Anna Karenina, which develops 
the notion that one can find happiness only in doing good to others. 

A pronounced moral purpose is evident in most of “Tolstoy’s books, e.spe- 
cially the later ones. 

Chekhov was the outstanding Russian dramatist of the nineteenth 
century, but he was also the author of many important short stories. In Chekhov 
technique his plays differ widely from Western drama, but they are not 
incapable of arousing the interest of Western audiences. Chekhov’s short 
stories emphasize the psychological isolation of the individual and the 
difficulties met in mutual human understanding. 

The first important literary developments in the United States took 
place under the influence of the Romanticist movement. The outstanding America: 
prose-writer of American Romanticism was James Fenimore Cooper 
(1789-1851), the first really capable American novelist. He established his . 
position by his novel The Spy, written in 1821, but his reputation depends 
primarily upon his series of Leatherstoc!(ing Tales, treating of love and 
adventure in the frontier area, where the Indians were gradually being 
pushed back before the white man’s advance. Also writing under Ro- 
manticist influence, Washington- Irving (1783-1859) founded the short 
story in America. This type of writing is best represented by the collec- 
tion in his classic S/{etch-BooI{. 

These early Romanticist writers were followed by a group who are 
usually known as Transcendentalists, or Idealists devoted to the cause The 
of political and social reform. The intellectual leader of this group was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882), author of many essays, all distin- 
guished by a ringing call to national righteousness. Henry David Tho- 
reau (1817-1862) was a prose poet of nature, as well as an arch-iridi- 
vidualist and a bitter foe of Negro slavery. His Walden is his most 
characteristic work. The outstanding novelist of the period was Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (1804-1864), whose Scarlet Letter still ranks as one of the 
great American novels. The other leading novelist was Herman Melville 
(1819-1891), whose Moby Dic\ has remained a classic to our own time. 

Beneath its interesting style and absorbing plot lies an allegory of 
man’s effort to pursue and conquer evil. 

Poetry was most effectively cultivated by Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low (1807-1882) and Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849). Longfellow brought xhekad- 
to poetry the New England viewpoint and extensive linguistic learning, 
which enabled him to adapt much from the poetry of other languages 
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and literatures. Poe wrote the best American lyrics. Walt Whitman 
(1819-1893) was the outstanding poetic rebel of this age. He is especially 
notable for his revolt against Puritanism and for his contention that the 
things of the body are as pure and noble as the things of the mind. 

The last half of the nineteenth century in the United States was char- 
The action acterized by the triumph of capitalism, the completion of westward 
°forcM expansion, and the perfection of national consolidation. A national 
American literature emerged, in which the writers reflected and eulogized 
or criticized the prevailing economic and political developments. 

The American novel reached its highest development during this time 
Growth of in the works of William Dean Howells (1837-1920), Henry James (1843- 
thenovel Frank Norrij (1870-1903), and Stephen Crane (1871-1900). In 

differing degrees, these writers were representative of American realism. 
Howells, a restrained admirer of the American business man of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth ceritury, did not hesitate to expose the 
abuses of American capitalism. Henry James spent most of his time in 
Europe as an expatriate. His importance in fiction lies chiefly in his 
marked capacity for psychological analysis and highly stylized “design.” 
His novels portray with discriminating appreciation, but often quite 
devastatingly, that leisure class later cynically analyzed by the great 
economist Thorstein Veblen. His characters, however, usually reveal but 
little of that sordid industrialism that dominated the age in which James 
lived. His later works were mainly devoted to the life of Americans in 
Europe and to the contrasts between American and European traits. 
Frank Norris introduced into America in thoroughgoing fashion the 
naturalism of Zola. In The Octopus and The Pit he began the critical 
portrayal of the avarice and irresponsibility of certain types of American 
capitalist. Crane emphasized the dominating influence of the environ- 
ment over the individual. Perhaps his best work was The Red Badge 
of Courage, a psychological study of the volunteer soldier under fire in 
the Civil War. 

American satire and humor attained its best expression in the works 
Satire and of Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain, 1835-1910), who wrote charmingly 
humor |j£g Mississippi and of frontier life in the middle of the 

century. Nobody represented better than he the urbane side of the 
frontier spirit in American literature. His satirical work is contained 
primarily in his short stories and in The Gilded Age — an unrivaled 
indictment of American politics and economics at the close of the Civil 
War. Through a number of his books and stories Mark Twain also 
established himself as the foremost American humorist of the century. 
His most famous books were Huchjeberry Finn, The Adventures of 
Torn Sawyer, md Innocents Abroad. 
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Literary criticism and the essay found worthy practitioners in the 
United States in Edgar Allan Poe, James Russell Lowell (1819-1891), 
and. Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894). Poe was also the outstanding 
American representative of short-story writing, being worthy to rank with 
De Maupassant himself. LoweU was the first distinguished literary de- 
fender of democracy, and was an outstanding foe of slavery and political 
corruption. His Biglow Papers best illustrate his intellectual attitudes. 
Holmcj was one of the few New Englanders to possess intellectual de- 
tachment and urbanity, both of which qualities appear conspicuously in 
his well-known Autocrat of the Brea^ast Table (1857-1858). In any 
survey of American literature attention should also be called to the 
utopian forecast. Looking Bacl^ward, by Edward Bellamy (1850-1898), 
which showed remarkable prophetic power in anticipating technological 
evolution and social reconstruction. 

The major cultural developments of the twentieth century have been 
reflected in the literature of the period. Natural science has had its 
influence in impressing upon authors the remarkable scientific advances 
and their effects upon contemporary culture. It has also improved certain 
types of literary technique, for example, in giving greater precision and 
exactitude to the psychological analysis of the human personality and 
mass movements. The maturity of capitalism and the stress of depression 
have intensified the influence of economic factors upon literature. On 
the one hand, the increased number of wealthy and leisured persons has 
created a demand for the literature of pure entertainment and spiritual 
cultivation. This has produced a definite type of leisure-class literature, 
well exemplified by such writers as Virginia Woolf, Hugh Walpole, 
Thornton Wilder, and Willa Gather. At the other extreme we find 
writers who insist that all worthy literature must stress the class struggle 
between worker and employer and espouse the cause of the former. Here 
we find such authors as Theodore Dreiser in his later books, John Dos 
Passos, Ernst Toller, and many others. Between these extremes we find 
those who are content to describe realistically with either satire or in- 
dignation the economic realities of the present day. Such are John Gals- 
worthy, Jakob Wassermann, and Sinclair Lewis. These last two groups 
of writers picture with great detail modern life and its social institutions. 
The growing emancipation of the present generation from traditional 
ethical sanctions, the educational influence of psychoanalysis, and the 
unsettling influence of the World War upon morals have brought about 
a greater realism and freedom in dealing with all social and personal 
problems. Some genteel and conservative writers have been repelled 
by the frankness and realism of the modern scientific age and have re- 
acted against the tendencies of our time. Such an attitude has character- 
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ized the literary humanists led by Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, 
and T. S. Eliot. 

Although significant work has been done, English poetry has lost 
Poetry much of its popular appeal during the twentieth century. The dominant 
figures have been William Butler Yeats (1865-1939) and T. S. Eliot 
(born 1888). The former wrote some of the finest lyrics of the age; the 

latter, though a powerful poet, has been responsible for a trend toward 

highly intellectual but unnecessarily obscure writing. 

The novel has been the most popular literary form in England during 

The novel; the present age, and has been represented by a number of competent 

Joseph Conrad (1857-1924) specialized in novels of sea life, which 
he described in a strong and brilliant style. His acute psychological in- 
sight and his impressionistic power of natural description are wonder- 
fully effective. Among his best-known books are Victory ( 1915 ) and 
Lord Jim (1900). Herbert George Wells (born 1866) has not only made 
important contributions to fiction but also has skillfully popularized the 
social import of history, biology, and economics. Few living persons 
equal him in encyclopedic knowledge. He has been particularly fertile 
in producing Utopias that picture what life in society might be if man 
were able to apply his intelligence to the control of social affairs. To a 
remarkable degree Mr. Wells combines realism and optimism. His 
political philosophy is that of a moderate Socialist and a vigorous inter- 
nationalist. 

John Galsworthy (1867-1933) proved himself both an excellent literary 
other lead- artist and a competent social novelist. His Forsyte Saga (1906-1922) is an 
ing novelists incomparable picture of the property' complex among the contemporary 
bourgeoisie and an illuminating account of the disintegration of Victorian 
society, Arnold Bennett (1867-1931) was more a literary artist and a 
chronicler of his times than a social reformer, but his Clay hanger (1910) 
presents an excellent account of the entrance of a working-class family 
into the English bourgeoisie, and of the stuffy, overcarpeted moral life 
of the latter class, especially in its crippling effects on a young man 
of artistic aspirations. The Old Wives’ Tale (1908) is generally considered 
his best work. Somerset Maugham (born 1874) wrote Of Human Bond- 
age (1915), the story of a man’s persistent devotion to a worthless woman, 
and his confused, but desperate, struggle to get along while enmeshed 
in the meaner levels of society, is one of the most powerful of modern 
novels. Virginia Woolf (born 1882) is a superintellectualistic novelist 
and a supreme stylist, fond of bringing out the confused medley of 
tragedy, triviality, and the fortuitous, in life. Her best works are Mrs. 
Ua/Zoa/ay (1925) and Jacob’s Room (1922). In his bitter, highly intel- 
lectual novels Aldous Huxley (born 1894) presents the best example of 
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the complete emancipation of the younger generation from all Victorian 
standards and interests. In his much-discussed Ulysses (1922) and Fin- 
negans Wake (1939) James Joyce (born 1883) extended the frontiers 
of literature by his complete repudiation of any consideration of con- 
ventional plot and his emphasis on the subjective. D. H. Lawrence (1885- 
1930) dealt with the issues of sex, love, and family situations in a manner 
characterized by realism and acute psychological analysis. 

The growth of periodical literature in the last few decades has stim- 
ulated the writing of the critical essay. Most important contemporary The critical 
literary masters have produced work in this field, but among the leading 
practitioners may be mentioned G. K. Chesterton (1874-1936), Philip 
Guedalla (born, 1889), and W. H. Hudson (1841-1922). 

In the field of drama the major figures have been George Bernard 
Shaw (born 1856) and Galsworthy. Most of Shaw’s dramas have been Drama 
devoted to some social problem — to profiteering in slum-area real estate, 
to prostitution and economic exploitation, to religious conversion, and to 
eugenics and Socialism. Galsworthy was also a master of the social drama 
— the struggle between capital and labor, the reform of criminal law and 
prisons, and issues of race allegiance, professional loyalty, and class justice. 

Mention should also be made of the Irish drama which sprung up under 
Yeats and Lady Gregory (1859-1932) and which was concerned strictly 
with native characters and themes. Its greatest writers were J. M. Synge 
(1871-1909) and Sean O’Casey (born 1884). 

Far and away the most eminent figure in contemporary French litera- 
ture — as dominant as Victor Hugo in his day — ^was Anatole France French 
(1844-1924). A spiritual disciple of the urbane Renan, and a rival of 
Voltaire in his mastery of mockery and satire, France combined great 
learning with notable grace and delicacy of expression. His Penguin- 
Island (1909), a satirical history of France and French society, is rivaled 
only by Voltaire’s Candide as a satirical novel. Recent French poetry is 
represented by Paul Valery’s classical perfection and Emile Verhaeren’s 
symbolic poems. The social novel has been developed in France by men 
like Jules Remains, whose multi-volumed Men of Good Will is the most 
comprehensive work of fiction of our time, and*Romain Rolland, whose 
fean-Christophe (1904-1912) is regarded by many as the greatest monu- 
ment of descriptive fiction in France since Victor Hugo’s Les Miser ables. 

Henri Barbusse’s Under Fire (1917) was a contribution to literary realism 
and to the literature of life on die front in wartime. It had a tremendous 
circulation. Marcel Proust (1871-1922) resembled Joyce somewhat in his 
extensive excursions into the subjective and psychological. His extensive 
and intermittent work Remembrance of Things Past (1913-1926) is a 
vast medley of psychological studies, character portraits, social realism, 
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and essays on literary criticism. With all his shortcomings, he succeeded 
in producing an almost encyclopedic representation of contemporary 
French social life among the upper-middle and aristocratic classes, with 
occasional clairvoyant glances into the lives of the servant class. Andre 
Gide (born 1869) has combined stylistic classicism and moral intensity 
applied to problems of conduct and personal relations of such a nature 
that he might be called a moral immoralist. The chief figures in twentieth 
century French drama were Edmond Rostand and Eugene Brieux. 
Rostand’s foremost work was Cyrano de Bergerac (1897). Brieux was the 
author of many interesting problem plays. His Red Robe (1900) was a 
devastating exposure of the intrigues of lawyers determined to succeed 
in their profession even at the cost of the conviction of the innocent. 

The most popular poet of contemporary Italy was Gabriele d’Annun- 
Italian zio (1S64-1938), a passionate defender of beauty, sensuality, and patriotic 
hteratare Giovanni Papini has shown ability as a poet; but he is best 

known for his eloquent controversial prose. In Benedetto Croce, Italy 
possesses one of the most distinguished among the philosophers, esthetes, 
and literary critics of contemporary times. The foremost of recent Italian 
dramatists was Luigi Pirandello (1867-1936), who was particularly suc- 
cessful in “dramatizing metaphysics”; his plays were chiefly “dramas of 
ideas.” Pirandello’s overcivilized skepticism was really decadent and he 
wrote with a pes! 5 imistic conviction that all things, even personal identity, 
are illusory. While not a Fascist writer literally, his corrupt hopelessness 
and his distrust of all positive values, such as liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, rendered him inoffensive to the Fascists. He was honored with 
the Nobel Prize in literature. 

The effect of the War of 1898 on Spanish literature and life was almost 
Spanish instantaneous. During the last quarter of the nineteenth century Spain 
literature ^ political atmosphere that had no reality. The political parties 

alternated in office every few months but the policies changed very little. 
Underlying social problems were left unsolved and the labor uprisings 
were crushed with no attempt at solution of the causes. Spain sank into 
insignificance abroad, but its remaining colonies gave the illusion of 
grandeur and to this the people and the politicians clung. Then came 
the blow of the Spanish-American War. Spain’s real situation was laid 
bare and in die mortification of defeat old writers changed their course 
and a new school of novelists, dramatists, poets, and critics exposed the 
shams and weakness of Spanish life. Always a severe critic of itself, al- 
though too prone to resent criticism from foreigners, Spain now de- 
veloped self-criticism to a marked degree. The full political effects of 
the criticism were not felt until the Revolution of 1931, but the effects 
on literature were immediate. During recent years there arose a Modern- 
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ist movement which has lasted to the present day. No small part of this 
new movement was inspired by a closer study of the literature of Span- 
ish America and the ideals of the wars of independence of the Spanish- 
Americaii colonies. From such study came much inspiration for Spanish 
authors and the Spanish Americans were read and imitated. Ruben 
Dario, the Nicaraguan poet, became the master of a new school of poetry 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Inspiration was likewise received from 
England, France, and Germany, as well as other European nations to 
which young Spaniards went to find material for self-criticism, and the 
government fostered this migration of scholars and writers by granting 
many fellowships. The foremost poet of contemporary Spain is Juan 
Ramon Jimenez (born 1881), a master of simple and spontaneous lyric 
odes. His Pastorals (1905) are deservedly popular. Vicente Blasco Ibanez 
(1867-1928) was the author who achieved the most world renown, and 
early distinguished himself as a novelist of the social and economic life 
of Valencia. Down to 1904 his work was regional, but after that date it 
became more truly Spanish, and he contributed a series of novels dealing 
with social problems of Spain, his books serving as vehicles for his propa- 
ganda in an anticlerical and a prorepublican sense. The best novels are 
probably The Shadotv of the Cathedral (1903), Woman Triumphant 
(1906), Blood and Sand (1908), and The Dead Command (1909); but a 
war novel, The Pour Horsemen of the Apocalypse {1^16), is his best- 
known work and reveals a cosmopolitan character. The only other im- 
portant modern Spanish novelist is Pio Baroja (born 1872), whose best 
works, written under the influence of Zola, deal with his own Basque 
provinces. Serafm and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero were brothers who 
gained Europe-wide fame with their witty and gay character sketches of 
Andalusian figures. Modern Spanish drama is best represented by Jacinto 
Benavente, who aims at an exact picture of life and has been very critical 
of Spanish politicians. 

The essay has had a strong influence in modern Spain. The fiery Miguel 
de Unamuno (1864-1936), who made his reputation as a liberal in politics The 
and as an Anarchist in temperament, wrote the truth forcefully and 
impressively, however disagreeable it may have been. This characteristic 
made him a critic of the monarchy and a prophet of republicanism, but 
his shafts were aimed at republicanism after 1931. Jose Ortega y Gasset 
(born 1883), frequently called Spain’s leading intellect, has become 
known to the English-speaking world through his novel The Revolt of 
the Masses (1929). Jose Martinez Ruiz, better known as Azorin, is a 
journalist and novelist of great skill in writing unusual descriptions of 
commonplace things. 
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The foremost Germanic poets of contemporary times are Rainer Maria 
German Rilke, representative of expressionism and postwar disillusionment, and 
literature George, an austere master of a faultless style and an esoteric 

manipulator of words. The more important prose-writers in twentieth 
century Germany have been Thomas Mann, Lion Feuchtwanger, Jakob 
Wassermann, and Arthur Schnitzler. Mann, of whom we have already 
spoken, has exhibited no little power in the subde use of psychoanalysis. 
An impressive book is his The Magic Mountain (1924). A marvelously 
intricate though solid and balanced account is presented of the physical 
and psychic effects of disease and time upon the cosmopolitan popula- 
tion of a tuberculosis sanitarium in the Alps. It is a very revealing cross- 
section of the European society that was blindly hurrying to its own 
destruction just before the World War. He is now engaged on an even 
more ambitious epical work entitled Joseph and His Brothers, a psycho- 
logical study of the patriarchs. Feuthtwanger’s ablest novel, Power (Jud 
Silss, 1917), is a penetrating account of the Jewish problem in early mod- 
ern times. Wassermann (1873-1934) was influenced by Dostoevsky. He 
exhibited marked ability in local description, particularly of Franconia 
and the city of Nuremberg, in intimate analysis of the born-criminal 
types, and in his study of the Jewi.sh problem in Germany. His novels 
present the will to power as the chief cause of evil. Of his works, The 
World's Illusion (1919) is the best known. Arthur Schnitzler (1862-1931), 
■a Viennese physician, was characterized by technical knowliedge of psy- 
chology and finesse and delicacy in dealing with sensuous topics. Among 
the most important in recent German dramas, Schnitzler’s plays were 
notable for psychological acuteness, prominence of brilliant dialogue, and 
their wit and realism. Ernst Toller (1893-1939) frankly espoused a revo- 
lutionary philosophy in his bitter attack upon the enslavement of the 
workers by mechanical technique and the profit system. He was the fore- 
most of German Communist playwrights. 

Scandinavian writers have made contributions to twentieth century 
Scaiidi- literature out of all proportion to the population and political status of 
literature homelands. Denmark produced one of the ablest of proletarian 

novelists in Martin Andersen Nexo, whose Pelle the Conqueror (1906- 
1910) is a powerful tale of the misery of the poor, of the labor move- 
ment and the general strike, and of the growth of the co-operative pro- 
gram. Among recent Norwegian writers the most important are Sigrid 
Undset, Knut Hamsun, and Johan Bojer. Miss Undset’s main work is 
a long pro-Catholic historical trilogy of fourteenth century Norway, 
Kristin Lavransdatter published in English as The Bridal 

lTre«r/u TAe Mfftrerr 0/ Hwrflfiyj and TAe Cross. Knut Hamsun has told 
in strong and rugged style of the bitter struggle of the poor for life and 
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self-expression. Two of his best-known books are Hunger (1890) and 
T/ie Growth of the Soil (igiy). Bojer is a realist after the manner of the 
seventies of the last century. Perhaps his most interesting novel is The 
Last of the Vikings (1913), a picture of the life of nineteenth century 
Norwegian fishermen. Recent Swedish literature is best represented by 
Verner von Heidenstam and the late Selma Lagerldf. Miss Lager Ibf 
was a sympathetic, imaginative writer, famed for her charming The Saga 
of Gbsta Berling (1891). She excelled in fantasy and children’s tales. Von 
Heidenstam is both a lyric poet of note and an outstanding novelist. In 
his King Charles’s Men (1897-1898) he has produced an important col- 
lection of historical tales describing the tragedy of those who were sacri- 
ficed to the mad military ambitions of the boy king Charles XII. 

The outstanding contemporary poet in Russia, Alexander Blok, was a 
representative of the symbolic school. His long poem, The Twelve, is Russian 
probably the most famous single poem on the revolution. The foremost 
prose-writer of twentieth century Russia was Maxim Gorki (1868-1936), 
an extreme representative of the realistic tradition and a champion of the 
submerged masses. To the time of the Russian Revolution in 1917 his 
sympathies were with the Russian Socialists, and after 1917 he aligned 
himself with the Bolshevik group, though not identifying himself with 
the Communist party. He was one of the few Russians able to maintain 
complete intellectual independence after the Revolution. His most famous 
novels. Three of Them (1900), A Confession (1908), and The Mother 
(1917), contain an unparalleled description of the bare, desolate, and semi- 
barbarous Russian provincial life under the tsars. His last writings were 
autobiographical. They tell us little, however, about Gorki himself, but 
rather present remarkable portraits of his acquaintances and prominent 
figures of his era. The leading contemporary Russian writer is Ivan 
Bunin (born 1870), also in his fiction a realistic social novelist. The Vil- 
lage (1910) describes with unfaltering realism the poverty and sordidness 
of Russian rural life under the old regime. Other important novels by 
Bunin present in detail phases of Russian peasant life and typical peasant 
characters. The most popular of Russian short-story writers was Leonid 
Andreev (1871-1919). His The Governor {i^S) is a penetrating psycho- 
logical study of the fear of assassination. The most important dramatic 
writing in Russia in the twentieth century was Gorki’s play The Lower 
Depths (1902), but his other plays had litde popularity. The Bolsheviks 
have shown much interest in the development of the drama, which they 
use as a mode of inculcating Communist ideals. 

Poetry in the United States in the twentieth century has found worthy 
representatives in such writers as Edwin Arlington Robinson, Robert American 
' Frost, Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
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Robinson (1869-1935) united dignity of style with acute psychological 
insight. Sandburg has been called a twentieth century Whitman, defend- 
ing democracy in the machine age. His style is racy and vigorous. Lind- 
say’s poetry is notable for its moving rhythm. Frost has devoted himself 
primarily to describing the simple life and natural scenery of northern 
New England, tempering Puritanism with optimism. Miss Millay is 
the outstanding lyrical poet of contemporary America. 

The writers of fiction in twentieth century America may be divided 
American between those who have little or no social message and write primarily 
fiction entertain and edify, and those interested in one way or another in 
exposing the evils of contemporary society. In the former group would 
fall such writers as Edith Wharton, Willa Gather, Ellen Glasgow, Thorn- 
ton Wilder, Joseph Hergesheimer, and James Branch Cabell. Almost 
without exception this group is distinguished by purity and dignity of 
style, Cabell being especially notable for his capacity for rarefied fantasy. 
These writers, however, draw the fire of the younger and revolutionary 
school, who regard them as “affected, strained, bookish, tiresomely tradi- 
tional, and stuffy — the cosmetics of prose.” This group has also pro- 
duced vast numbers of short stories, the popularity of which has soared 
to unprecedented heights. 

Outstanding problems of American society have been subjected to real- 
The “social" istic portrayal and analysis in the books of such writers as Theodore 
writers Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, Erskine Scott Caldwell, 

and John Dos Passos. Dreiser and Anderson have devoted themselves 
mainly to analyzing the character and the evils of our industrial and 
capitalistic civilization. No other novelist, not even Hardy, has equaled 
Dreiser in his power to .portray social determinism and the overwhelm- 
ing dominion of the group and culture over the individual. This is best 
brought out in An American Tragedy (1925). Lewis is the supreme 
satirist of small-town smugness and of conventional American business 
and professional types. Babbitt (1922) is perhaps his best novel. In his 
Tobacco Road (1932) and God’s Little Acre (1933), Erskine Caldwell 
has introduced extreme realism into his studies of the life of the Southern 
poor whites. Dos Passos is representative of the growing interest in por- 
traying social problems. His best work is the trilogy U. S. A. Postwar 
disillusionment, with its unwillingness to grapple with social and eco- 
nomic realities, found its ablest expression in Ernest Hemingway, whose 
extremely bald, realistic style has influenced a whole group of younger 
writers. 

The outstanding American draniatist of the contemporary era is the 
American resolutc realist Eugene O’Neill. O’Neill’s plays are rarely conventionally 
pleasant, and his power and popularity have been due chiefly to his sheer 
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ability as a dramatic realist. He has dealt with a wide range of economic, 
racial, social, and sex issues. In most cases, he has been sharply critical 
of the intolerance, superficiality, oppression, and bigotry in contemporary 
American life. Next to O’Neill many would place Elmer Rice or Maxwell 
Anderson among contemporary American dramatists. The former has 
worked primarily in a realistic style; the latter has done much to reintro- 
duce poetic drama in America. 

No discussion of contemporary literature would be complete without 
at least passing reference to perioical literature and the newspaper, which 
are far more important and influential than ever before. The different 
types of public opinion are now represented by their respective periodicals, 
which, generally speaking, have supplanted the newspapers in editorial 
and intellectual leadership. During the last generation, sensationalism 
and the power to increase circulation have increasingly become the 
criteria for the selection of news. This has had a deplorable influence, 
even upon the editorial pages. Apart from a few great papers, the quality 
of newspapers has declined. The so-called “newspaper style” is not ex- 
ceptionally good, and encourages indifference to validity of the facts 
used. One of the most interesting aspects of recent developments in both 
the newspaper and periodical fields is the increasing use of pictures and 
graphic aids to reporting. 

2. Arc since r 800 

While art was by no means dormant in the nineteenth century, it 
occupied a less important position than in some earlier periods of Western 
civilization. During the nineteenth century, due to the great interest in 
the problems of industry created by the machines and factories of the 
Industrial Revolution, art was subordinated to utilitarian purposes 
(though not without the protest of writers and artists like Ruskin, Ros- 
setti, Hunt, and Morris). The new cities and buildings offered a remark- 
able field for the application of art, but the urge for immediate profits 
led the builders, for the most part, to prize utility above ornament. 
Factories, office buildings, and cities as a whole tended to be extremely 
ugly. Even when wealth and leisure were attained, those who possessed 
them were so preoccupied with “economic realities” that their efforts and 
expenditures on behalf of art usually resulted in an increase of the vulgar 
and the ugly. Nevertheless, certain important movements of the century 
are worthy of attention. 

There was little of outstanding significance in English art during the 
nineteenth century. One of the last painters of international repute was 
the Romanticist, J. M. W. Turner (1775-1851), for whom maritime, 
naval, and architectural themes possessed special attraction. Turner was 
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a master of color and had no peer in portraying a sunset or moonlight 
on the water. Two of his characteristic pictures are The Fighting 
Thneraire ^ and The Grand Canal, Venice. The works of John Constable 
(1776-1837) represent the beginnings of the realistic school of the nine- 
teenth century. Constable’s experiments in landscape painting— he was 
one of the first to discover that nature is not brown, as the neoclassical 
painters insisted — and, especially in obtaining the effects of sunlight, 
paved the way for the French Impressionists later in the century. 

France easily took the lead in nineteenth century painting. At the 
The Roman- close of the eighteenth century, the cold and austere classicism of painters 
ticist revolt David ® gave way to the Romanticist revolt, led by Eugene Delacroix 
(1798-1863). Romanticist painting was characterized by emotionally dra- 
matic themes, especially those drawn fyom history, and by a pictorial 
treatment emphasizing movement and warmth and brightness of color. 
A characteristic picture of this school was Delacroix’s Entrance of the 
Crusaders into Coristantinople. The classical traditions of the eighteenth 
century lingered in the paintings of J. A. D. Ingres* (1780-1867), who 
went back to Raphael and the Florentines for his inspiration. His credo, 
“Drawing is everything; color is nothing,” succinctly characterizes his 
work. 

Towards the middle of the century three painters of the first rank, 
The Theodore Rousseau (1812-1867), Jean Baptiste Corot (1796-1875), and 
Jean Francois Millet (1814-1875) founded the great Barbizon school 
(Romantic (so-called from the small village near Paris where these men lived and 
Naturalism) pointed). These painters were dominated by a vivid interest in nature, 
which they depicted with a strong naturalistic bent. Corot was perhaps 
the greatest of the three, with a special fondness for painting atmospheric 
effects; he delighted in the interplay of sunlight and trees, and peopled 
his forests with nymphs and shepherds. Corot was also a masterful por- 
traitist. Millet had a sentimental interest in the lives of the peasants, of 
which his Sower Gleaners are typical expressions. Rousseau’s land- 
scapes had some of the realistic power of the Dutch school of the seven- 
teenth century. 

From the Barbizon school of Romantic Naturalism to the Realists, the 
Realism work of Gustave Courbet^ (1819-1877) and Flonore Daumier* (1832- 
1883) was an inevitable step. The invention of photography and scientific 
interest in physical nature now began to affect painting. The coming of 
Socialism and movements for social reform also influenced art. All these 
trends are reflected in Courbet and Daumier. 

^ See illustration opposite p. 944. * See The Artist's Studio, opposite p. 944. 

^ Sce T/)c OirrA o/jf/;e HoreaV, opposite p. 944. ® See C/arr Crormge, opposite p. 944. 

® Sec M. Berlin, opposite p. 944. 
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The service that Courbet performed, in addition to painting hundreds of 
superb landscapes, portraits and still lifes, was to show the inherent worth of 
all subject matter as valid material for the painter, to expose the falsity of the 
“noble” subjects and to deny the necessity for stimulating romantic or pic- 
turesque themes. He demonstrated the truth that it is not so much what the 
subject matter is as how it is painted. His answer to the Romantic-Classic 
controversy was to deny both in the name of the forthright observation and 
interpretation of nature.^ 

Daumier supplied the Paris Charivari with inimitable caricatures satiriz- 
ing the social evils of his day, always on behalf of the underprivileged 
classes. His paintings emphasized those elements of the composition 
which conveyed the artist’s message. 

Out of the revolt of Courbet and the Realists arose the school of paint- 
ers known as the French Impressionists, the chief of whom were Edouard impres- 
Manet (1832-1883), Claude Monet (1840-1926),^ and Pierre Auguste 
Renoir (1841-1919). The Impressionists aspired to reproduce both light 
and color exactly, as it appeared at any particular moment, on any given 
landscape. Hence their work has been described as “pictorial stenog- 
raphy.” They frequently painted the same scene many times in order 
to catch the fleeting alterations of light and color. The Impressionist.s also 
applied this technique to portraiture, although their outstanding successes 
were made perhaps in the field of landscape painting, a field now widened 
to include that new phenomenon, the industrial city. The Paris of the 
second half of the nineteenth century, like many other parts of France, 
lives in the paintings of Manet, Monet, and Renoir. These men, along 
with Edgar Degas (1834-1917), applied the Impressionist technique to 
still life and figure painting, choosing for their subjects various intimate 
aspects of contemporary life, ranging from the ballet scenes of Degas to 
the nudes of Renoir and the robust portraits of Manet and Monet. It is 
an interesting commentary on the bourgeois-dominated society of their 
day that most of the Impressionist painters were scorned by the public 
in their lifetime, and that it is only in the last two or three decades that 
their true greatness has been appreciated. 

The weakness of French Impressionism, with its emphasis on only 
momentary effects, provoked a reaction led by Paul Cezanne ( 1839-1906) Cezanne 

Cezanne’s paintings, while imitating the subtle effects of light and color 
of the Impressionist's, stressed above all the very elements of structure and 
stability and those principles of strength and power that were lacking 
in Impressionism. Cezanne had a wide influence upon twentieth century 
painting. 

^ D. M. Robb and I. J, Garrison, Art in the Western World, Harper, 1935, pp. 619-G20. 

^ See opposite p. 944. 

® See 5*7/ Lj/e, opposite p. 945. 
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1. DAVID; Oath of the Horatii (1784), Louvre, 
Paris. The seif-glorifying tendencies of the 
French middle class were responsible for the 
art of the Revolution. The family morality de- 
picted by Greuze (see above) became the state 
morality of such a painting as this, which em- 
phasized the claim of the State upon all its 
people. Thus these soldiers (Frenchmen in 
Roman costume) take an oath to fight against 
their own brothers-in-law, that Rome (i.e., 
France) may survive. 

2. GOYA: Execution of the Madrilehos (early 
nineteenth century), Prado, Madrid. The Span- 
iard Goya, another great .social commentator, 
turned to the history of his country to show 
the effects of invasion by the Napoleonic armies 
under General Murat. The suffering of the 
people is the central theme of this melodramatic 
night scene in which civilians are shot for re- 
sisting the invader. Sympathy with suffering, 
expressed in a violently emotional manner, al- 
lied Goya with the early nineteenth century 
Romantics. 

3. GERICAULT: Raft of the Medusa (1819), 
Louvre, Paris. The reactionary governments of 
post-Napoleonic Frajice are mirrored in the 
sufferings of the unfortunate sailors who were 
cast adrift by their officers after the wreck of 
the Medusa off the coast of Africa. When Geri- 
cault painted this picture from accounts given 
by the few survivors of the tragedy, it raised 
such a storm of protest that the painting had to 
be withdrawn. However, this was only one pro- 
test against the government in die history of 
nineteenth century France. 

4. TURNER: The Fighting Tememire (first 
half of the nineteenth century), National Gal- 
lery, London. Turner’s painting depicts the 
death of a great English tradition as a gallant 
ship of the line is towed to its last berth by a 
puffing tug. Turner was one of a group of 
nineteenth century painters that reacted roman- 
tically to the panorama of nature; he was more 
interested in the sea than anything else. He is 
also important because the Impre.s.sionist paint- 
ers of the ’70’s and ’8o’s derived a great deal 
of their inspiration from him. 

5. COURBET: The Artist's Studio (middle of 
the nineteenth century), Louvre, Paris. One of 


the greatest naturalists in the French tradition, 
Courbet marked an awakening consciousness 
of everyday existence. More than this, he is im- 
portant as one of the first modern painters to 
insist upon his own importance as an artistic 
personality, as we can see in this biography in 
paint. The artist is shown at an easel, in the 
center of the picture, while about him are the 
many models that he used in his earlier career 
and the many artistic and literary friends who 
were interested in his work and the new point 
of view it represented. 

6. INGRES; M. Bertin (middle of the nine- 
teenth century), Louvre, Paris. Ingres repre- 
sented a different branch of nineteenth century 
French artists, the so-called neoclassic group. He 
subscribed to the more conservative and tradi- 
tional aspects of French culture, and so, instead 
of dealing with the sufferings of the oppressed’ 
(see Goya, Gcricault above), or with the prob- 
lems of everyday life (.sec Daumier below), he 
glorified the great financiers of his day. This por- 
trait is an excellent depiction of the type of man 
becoming increasingly influential in nineteenth 
century society. It is one of the finest charac- 
terizations of the period, as well as one of the 
best portraits of the nineteenth century. 

7. DAUMIER: Third Class Carriage (middle 
of the nineteenth century). Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York City. The lower classes, here- 
tofore almost unknown in the history of art 
except as accessories or opportunities for Ro- 
mantic expression, now emerged as an inde- 
pendent subject. Daumier, in his long career as 
newspaper lithographer and painter, gave count- 
]e.ss evidences of his great human sympathy, in 
most cases concretized in a specifically social 
form. 

8. MONET: Westminster (igoi-igoiO, Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. The development of realism 
in painting, illustrated in the other pictures in 
this group, ultimately resulted in Impressionism 
—an attempt to catch in paint an object or 
scene exactly as it is observed, even if only mo- 
mentarily, As in the Westminster of Monet, one 
of the finest paintings of this school, this meant 
the avoidance of cither the permanent or imag- 
inative. It also meant an intensive study of 
light, color, and atmosphere. The influence of 
the Impressionists on twentieth century paint- 
ing has been great. 
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g. RODIN: The Athlete (second half of the 
nineteentli century), Rodin Museum, Philadel- 
phia. In a way Rodin’s sculpture, perhaps the 
only sculpture of importance in the nineteenth 
century, typified the diverse currents of that 
age. On the one hand, he pre.served Renaissance 
ideas in compositions and forms, as in this 
Michelangelesque figure, and, on 'the other, he 
used new painting and modeling techniques. 
Rodin’s power as a sculptor is shown most 
clearly in the complete sense of aliveness, the 
expression of character, his work conveys. 

10. CEZANNE: Still Lije (about 1885), Art 
Institute, Chicago. Many painters of the end 
of the century felt that die shimmering, mo- 
mentary effects of the Impressionists had de- 
stroyed the power of forms themselves, and so 
they set out to reform painting, to restore to it 
the solidity it had lost. Chief among this group 
(the Post-Impre.s.sionists) was the painter Ce- 
zanne, whose solemn and carefully constructed 
still-lifes and landscapes made of Impression- 
ism something as solid and durable as die art 
of the museums. 

11. PICASSO: L'ArUsienne (early twentieth 
century), Collection of Walter P. Chry.sler, 
Jr. The intense preoccupation with problems 
of structure seen in Cezanne led to the move- 
ment of form analysis and form building. Lead- 
ing this movement were the abstract artists with 
Picasso at their head. They broke down form 
into the various aspects of the figure seen in 
walking around it, and placed these views side 
by side on the canvas to give a kaleidoscopic 
impression of die figure. This is only one of 
the many aspects of the abstract movement in 
the tvs'cntieth century and is known as cubism. 

12. WILLIAM CROPPER: a lithograph (1938). 
Cropper, who was born in 1897, is one of the 
best-— and best-known — American artist-propa- 
gandists. This phase of his work is most clearly 
shown in his cartoons and lithographs, for his 
paintings are more conventional in subject and 
treatment. The lithograph has become in this 
century an important medium for social pro- 
test, since it can be reproduced in large quan- 
tities and at a cheaper price than any other art 
medium. The lithograph reproduced here was 
one of a series for a calendar. . 

13-16. The oppo.site. page contains illustratioiis 
of four modern structures, each one of which 


represents specific developments in modern archi- 
tecture made possible by the u.se of structural 
steel and poured cement. It is interesting to 
notice, however, diat despite modern advances 
the influence of older architectural forms is 
still a force today. Au e.xcellent example of mod- 
ern Gothic is the Cathedral of St. John tl^e Di- 
vine in New York City (see architect’s drawing. 
Fig. 13), which should be compared with the 
Cathedral at Rheims illustrated above. It .should 
be remembered, nevertheless, that though this 
happens to be a pure masonry structure, in 
many modern churches the buttresses and other 
features are merely imitative and have no in- 
herent structural value; medieval builder.s had 
not the advantages of structural steel and in 
their churches the buttresses and other construc- 
tional details were organically nece.ssary. 

The picture of the Golden Gate Bridge at 
San Francisco (see Fig. 14) should be compared 
with the Roman Pont dii Card illustrated above. 
Until the last century the construction of bridges 
followed the Roman model. The advent of 
structural steel and cables has made possible 
our present light, wide-spanning bridges. 

The Siemensstadt Siedlung housing project 
at Berlin, the work of Walter Gropius (see Fig. 
15), is an excellent example of the use to which 
the new architectural technology is being put. 
This structure, which is a slum clearance proj^, 
ect, shows the functional style and the plain, 
straightforward beauty possible in the use of 
modern materials. 

The RCA Building at Radio City, New York 
City (see Fig. 16), is one of the most modern 
.skyscrapers. The skyscraper was not possible 
until the introduction of structural steel and the 
invention of the elevator; nor was such a build- 
ing style necessary until the concentrated busi- 
ness districts of large American cities demanded 
upward expansion. Though the RCA Building 
is seventy stories in height, it is not as tall as 
some other nrodern skyscrapers (the Empire 
State Building has one hundred and two stories) ; 
yet it is more practical because of its greater 
ground plan; in many skyscraper towers an 
unduly large part of available floor space is taken 
by elevator shafts. This, the largest office build- 
ing in the world, is one of a unit of fourteen 
which, altogether, house 25,000 office workers — 
a number larger than the population of many 
cities of the United States. 
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The outstanding French sculpture of the nineteenth century expressed 
Rodin and the spirit of Naturalism. The major figure was Auguste Rodin (1840- 
sculpmK ^9^7)’ whose figures reveal above all the qualities of energy and power. 
A great technician, he concentrated on essentials, attempting to convey 
an idea more than to create a beautiful work of art. T/te Thinker, The 
Kiss, and The Athlete^ are among his most famous works. 

As already observed, painting in the nineteenth century was dominated 
Painting by France; artists from all parts of the world went to Paris to study. 
France f-JCi'nittny had something of an artistic renaissance which included schools 
of Romanticism and Impres.sionism. Russia made significant contribu- 
tions to plastic art, while the United States produced several first-rate 
painters — George Inness (1825-1894), our foremost landscapist, James 
A. M. Whistler (1834-1903), and John Singer Sargent (1856-1925). 

It was in architecture that the American artistic genius found its most 
American distinguished expression. First should be mentioned Charles Bulfinch 
tur^hiAe (i7<53-i 844)— the Christopher Wren of the United States— the best ex- 
ninetcenth ample of whose work probably was the State House in Boston. The 
century classical element in American architecture owed much to Benjamin H. 
Latrobe (1764-1820),- and the Romanesque style was associated with the 
work of Henry Hobson Richardson (1838-1886), whose outstanding 
product was Trinity Church in Boston. The Gothic revival was illus- 
trated by the designs of Richard Upjohn (1802-1878), architect of Trinity 
Church in New York City. The most important of the later nineteenth 
f century American architects were Charles Pollen McKim (1847-1909), 

first an assistant to Richardson, and Stanford White (1853-1906). A num- 
ber of important buildings illustrate the beauty of White’s and McKim’s 
work. Of these the Boston Public Library is thoroughly representative. 
Louis Sullivan (1856-1925) planned some of his earlier work, such as 
the Auditorium Building in Chicago, according to Romanesque con- 
ceptions, but in his later career he was one of the first to adapt archi- 
tectural ideals to the requirements of the skyscraper. Perhaps the most 
striking episode in the history of American architecture in the nineteenth 
century was the designing of the buildings for the Chicago Exposition of 
1893. This brought together such architects as McKim, White, Sullivan, 
Daniel H. Burnham, Richard M. Hunt, and Charles B. Atwood. The 
classical theme prevailed, and for many years thereafter this style was ex- 
tremely popular in American building, 

Art in the twentieth century has been affected by two major influences 
—the traditions of the past and the growing industrialism of the present. 

1 Sec illustialion opposite p, 945. . 

2 xhe best eXiimplc of Latrobe’s influence :ls the present Treasury Building in Washington, 
constructed by his disciple Robert Mills. 
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As a result, it has tended on the one hand to become divorced from real 
life— something apart, to be shown and inspected on special occasions in Trends of 
museums and exhibitions. On the other hand, the need for the decoration *7ntmy trt 
of buildings, vehicles, and commercial products has produced a greatly 
increased demand for the use of certain elementary and conventional 
art designs that are amenable to mass production. This form of art is all 
that very directly touches the daily life of the inhabitants of industrialized 
countries. 

Art has been subjected to the same general unsettling influences that 
have affected other forms of contemporary life. In much of nineteenth Modem- 
century art, especially in Impressionism, there had been a tendency to- 
ward precise but unimaginative reproduction. This almost seemed to 
imply that colored photography was the ideal of painting. Contemporary 
or Modernistic art represents a revolt against this point of view. It is 
comparable to the reaction against laissez faire in politics and economics. 

The world must be taken apart and then put together again in human 
terms, that, is, with human needs and emotions as a primary factor. 
Furthermore, an analysis of the way man can express him.self in art is 
a necessary preliminary stage to actual achievement. This analytical and 
reflective mood explains much that otherwise seems unintelligible to the 
layman in Modernistic art. 

The first steps away from tradition and convention were taken by the 
Post-Impressioniiits, Cezanne^ and Vincent Van Gogh (1853-1890). The Post- 
Cezanne had opposed the Impressionist tendency to “camera competi- 
tion,” namely, to reproduce the optical facts without creative interpreta- 
tion : 

In his elemental simplicity, in his vision of nature in terms of geometric form 
and of color, in his distortion, though slight, of natural form for the purpose of 
a forceful expression, and in his sense of design that was naturally a corollary 
of these principles — in all this he took issue with the Impressionists on the 
one hand and laid the foundations of contemporary art on the other.^ 

The revolt against “pictorial stenography” was even greater in the 
work of Van Gogh. He strove to represent essentials only and suppressed 
details. Bright color was put on in flat masses. By carrying such ideals into 
a study of primitive culture and going to the South iSea islands for his 
materials, Paul Gauguin (1848-1903) helped to found “Primitivism,” 
based upon zeal for archaic and primitive themes and forms. Gauguin 
relied especially upon bold lines, flattened forms, and massed colors. 

Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin repudiated the conventional forms 
of art, both in structure, and in theme, and inaugurated novel trends 

1 See Sdff Liie, opposite p. 945. 

2 Helen Gardner, Art through the Ages, Harcourt, Brace, 1926, p. 468. 
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which found more extreme expression in their successors. It was no 
Rise of longer necessary to create an intelligible image or to convey definite 
**'*5*0015 tneaning. The leading schools of the last thirty years — Cubists, Futurists, 
Expressionists, and Surrealists — have made a fetish of obscurity, as if will- 
fully to defy reality and common understanding. This art in general has 
tended to be merely subjective rather than, as in the Renaissance or 
Ancient Greece, a commentary upon or criticism of the group’s ex- 
perience. 

The path to more extreme developments was opened by Henri Matisse 
Cubiam (born 1869). Fie simplified his drawings, sometimes to the point of un- 
intelligibility, aiming to express subjective emotions in pleasing color 
patterns rather than accurately to reproduce a visual image. In the hands 
of a young Spaniard, Pablo Picasso,^ this trend produced about 1908 that 
exaggerated form of geometrical art known as Cubism. The geometrical 
design is simplified to an extreme degree on the theory that “everything 
in nature is modeled on the lines of a sphere, cone, and cylinder.” The 
result is something distorted beyond all recognition and in which no 
meaning can be discerned. 

Among the most fantastic and yet most exemplary schools of Modernist 
Surrealism art are the Surrealists, who have been inspired by Freud’s studies of the 
subconscious. They seek to portray the visual images which come to an 
individual in a dream state or a trance— that is, when the subconscious 
is dominant. This kind of art is extremely spontaneous and brings to- 
gether on one canvas odd assortments of images. In the best Surrealist 
art, like that of Salvador Dali (born 1904) or Giorgio di Chirico (born 
1888), the unusual compositions are executed in a meticulous style. 

Thus far, we have discussed twentieth century art in terms of the 
Social art rebels and the “art-for-art’s-sakers.” Side by side with these movements 
have been schools (with disciples in every major country) which created 
art designed for the pleasure and enjoyment not of the few, but of the 
many. This kind of art is social and utilitarian.''^ Perhaps its greatest ex- 
ponents are the Mexican muralists, Diego Rivera (born 1886) and Jose 
Clemente Orozco (born 1883). Bold figures, realistic characterizations, 
and lavish use of strong color characterize their work, which portrays 
American and Mexican historical scenes and modern industrial and 
occupational types. Orozco has satirized the leisure class and the bour- 
geois intelligentsia, while Rivera has openly used his art as propaganda 
for economic radicalism. 

All Modernist schools of art have found disciples in the United States, 
which since the World War has come of age artistically. A notable 

^ See VArlesienne, opposite p. 945, 

2 Fof an example of purely utilitarian art, see the lithograph opposite p. 945. 
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impetus to the creation o£ art works was given by the Works Progress 
Administration’s Federal Art Project (in operation since 1935). This was The w.p.a. 
the first occasion in modern times that the state has subsidized art on 
a large scale. It marks an epoch in the history o£ art. 

In twentieth century sculpture one may note a movement away from 
conventional themes and forms similar to that in painting, although here Twentieth 
the Modernists have been in the minority. Architecture has achieved aSiScture 
significant advances, perhaps the most important of which have been 




The modern skyscraper: stages in the evolution of skyscraper design. 

(From Gardner’s Art through the Ages, copyright by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company) 

made in the United States. The older classical and Gothic traditions have 
persisted, especially in church architecture. The Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York City,^ designed by Ralph Adams Cram, is one 
of the most conspicuous examples, of the continued popularity of Gothic. 
The most novel and important innovation, however, has been in sky- 
scraper architecture in the metropolitan centers. This is the twentieth 
century’s chief contribution. The guiding conception in skyscraper design 
was laid down by Louis H. Sullivan on the principle that form should be 
determined by function. The increased land values and the desire to 
house many tenants under one roof made the erection of skyscrapers 
necessary. At first the tendency was to combine a tall tower with Gothic 
or classical trappings — the Woolworth Building, designed by Cass Gilbert 
(1859-1934), is a good example. Adater and more thoroughly American- 
ized structure of this sort is the Chicago Tribune Building, designed by 
Raymond Hood (1881-1934) and John Mead Howells (born 1869). 

1 See illustration opposite p. 945. 
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A new style in skyscraper architecture was set by the New York City 
Functional zoning law, which stipulates that a tower of any height may be erected 
architecture one-fourth of the building space, and that the height of the rest of 
the building fronting on the street must be in proportion to the width 
of the street. High towers, flanked by massive terraces, are the result. 
The Empire State Building and the Rockefeller Center structures^ are 
good examples of this type of architecture, which secures the maximum 
efficiency in strength, floor space, light, and ventilation, and yet does 
not sacrifice beauty of line. These buildings arc mostly free from any 
trace of classical or Gothic influences, Russia and other European coun- 
tries have shown much interest in imitating the functional architecture 
represented by the American skyscraper. Functional architecture has been 
successfully .applied in many countries to apartment houses (as in the 
Siemensstadt Siedlung housing project in Berlin^), factories, domestic 
dwellings, department stores, and virtually every kind of modern struc- 
ture. The Century of Progress Exhibition in Chicago (1933-1934) and 
the New York World’s Fair (1939-1940) brought forth many examples 
and variations of this style. 

3. Music since 1800 


Major 
trends in 
nineteenth 
century 
music 


h.'isis of 
music’s new 
popularity 


As in literature and art, the leading trends in music during the nine- 
teenth century can be intelligently understood only when viewed in the 
light of the major .social and cultural movements of the period. These 
trends were: (i) The Romanticist movement with its deep emotional 
feeling. (2) The intensification of the spirit of nationalism, which pro- 
moted patriotic music and national schools of music. (3) A marked 
growth of individualism, encouraging experimentation with unconven- 
tional forms. These, separately and together, give some clew to the new 
and quite general interest in music on the part of classes of society which 
formerly had only occasional contact with it outside the church. They 
also explain to some extent the emergence of great personalities in music, 
and account for the emphasis on originality, as contrasted with the 
eighteenth century habit of using the accumulated stock in trade. 

In many ways the nineteenth century was the great age of music, just 
as the Renaissance was the great age of art. In the first place, the 
musicians of this period could build on earlier developments. Secondly, 
new musical instruments were invented and old instruments, such as 
horns and other wind instruments, vastly improved. The pipe organ 
made its .appearance in modern form, and the piano was put to new 
and extremely varied uses. Thematically, music, like literature and art, 


^ See illustration opposite p. 945. 
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was influenced by Romanticism, realism, and naturalism, the Roman- 
ticist influence dominating the majority of musicians during the century. 

Both instrumental and vocal music made enormous progress, with or- 
chestral composition becoming the most popular medium of expression. 

Perhaps the musical history of the century can most easily be sketched 
by discussion of the leading national schools. 

The three masters of the German school were Beethoven, Brahms, and 
Wagner. The position of Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827) in music The German 
is somewhat like that of Shakespeare in world drama. Building on the “asters 
material of the eighteenth century, he singlehandedly effected a revolu- (1) 
tion in symphonic music, both technically and thematically, and made 
the symphony the supreme form of musical expression. Some of his 
symphonies can only be compared to Shakespeare’s great tragedies as 
regards the emotional depths they explore and the illumination they 
give to human experience. Many of Beethoven’s overtures, quartets, 
sonatas, and concertos, like his symphonies, were composed with amaz- 
ing mastery of the instruments involved. By virtue of his great inventive- 
ness and virtuosity, Beethoven towers over the symphonic writers of the 
century. 

Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) worked in most of the classic forms em- 
ployed by Beethoven but is best known for his four symphonies and his (2) 
chamber music. Brahms was not an innovator or a revolutionist; he ®xahms 

combined classic forms with profound lyrical and romantic sentiment. 

Richard Wagner (1813-1883), the third great German composer of the 
nineteenth century, chose the opera for his medium of expression. Down ( 3 ) 
to the nineteenth century, the opera hkd been restricted to certain molds Wagner 
demanded by public taste. The orchestra was incidental to the singers, and 
litde attention was given to harmonizing and unifying the vocal and 
instrumental elements. The first notable success in harmonizing the 
vocal and instrumental parts was attained by Karl Maria von Weber 
(1786-1826) in his immortal Der Freischiitz. Out of Weber’s suggestions 
came the tone-painting and leitmotifs vt'hich are the chief characteristics 
of Wagner’s operas. Wagner set out to create “music dramas” rather 
than operas,^ and to make the drama as effective as the music. His de- 
mand for fullness and freedom of tone laid special stress upon orchestral 
music and at times even threatened to subordinate the vocal element to 
the instrumental. Wagner’s special power was his ability to write de- 
scriptive emotional music; he could translate certain basic human feel- 
ings, particularly love, into tremendously moving passages. 

^ Among Wagner's major compositions are Tristan and Isolde, TannhSuser, the trilogy 
Der Ring des Niheltrngen, Die Meistersinger, and Parsifal. All but Die Meistersinger are 
based on Germanic folklore. 
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Next to the German school, the Russian was most eminent. The out- 
The standing composers were Peter Hitch Tschaikovsky (1840-1893), Nikolai 
Russians RJnisl.y.j^oj.saLov (1844-1908), and M. P. Moussorgsky (1839-1881). Their 
music was perhaps more intensely nationalistic than that of the Germans. 
It brought forth the Oriental mysticism and sentimentality that is part 
of the Russian character. It is often difficult for Westerners to understand 
this music, just as it is difficult for them to accept the novels of Turgenev, 
Tolstoy, and Dostoevsky. Perhaps the most widely known of the Rus- 
sian composers is Tschaikovsky, whose symphonies, concertos, and over- 
tures are frequently played. Tschaikovsky was a powerful orchestral 
composer, whose melodies lay bare the very depths of the artist’s soul. 
Rimsky-Korsakov is best known in the United States for his operas, 
Sad\o and Le Coq d'or, and his symphonic suite Scheherazade. He was 
a brilliant orchestrator and like many Slavic composers created out of 
folk tunes and native melodies a music that is colorful and moving, 
often in a rather wild and primitive manner. Moussorgsky was a musician 
by avocation rather than profession. His masterpiece is the opera Boris 
Goudono-Q (based on Pushkin’s drama), a work that perhaps best em- 
bodies the Russian spirit in music. 

The French school was not as nationalistic as the Russian or German. 

Sam^-Saens Camille Saint-Saens (1835-1921) wrote beautiful symphonic poems and 
one notable opera, Samson et Delila. Jules Massenet (1842-1912) com- 
posed sentimental operas, including Manon and Thais, which are widely 
performed. Cesar Franck (1822-1890) made stylistic innovations which 
many followers adopted and elaborated; best known for one symphony 
and several lesser pieces, he was influenced by Wagner. 

Virtually every major nation in Europe produced outstanding com- 
The posers. The Austrians Anton Bruckner (1824-1896) and Gustav Mahler 
Auurians (ig^o-ipn) wrote symphonies in the Wagnerian manner, while Hugo 
Wolf (1860-1903) attained European supremacy in the art-song. 

Italy, the home of grand opera, produced Giuseppi Verdi (1813-1901), 
Verdi after Wagner the greatest operatic composer of the century. Verdi ad- 
hered to the traditional type of opera, with the vocal parts of more im- 
portance than the orchestra and the text or drama of little consequence 
in itself. He relied on the vocal aria rather than on the orchestra, though 
towards the end of his career and under Wagner’s influence he paid 
increasing attention to the orchestra.^ The successor to Verdi was Giacomo 
Puccini (1858-1924), composer of La Boheme, Tosca, and Madame But- 
terfly. 

^ Best known of Verdi’s operas are Aida, Rigoletlo, II Trotwore, and La Traviata; Otello 
and two of his last works, evince considerable Wagnerian influence. 
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Piano music owed its remarkable development in the nineteenth cen- 
tury to Beethoven’s great interest in this instrument, both as composer 
and performer. In addition to Beethoven, the most prominent figures in 
the composition of music for the piano were the Hungarian, Franz Liszt 
(1811-1886), and the Pole, Frederic Chopin (1810-1849). Liszt was a 
wizard in technique and Chopin a master of melody. Many of the more 
important composers of the nineteenth century wrote music for the 
violin, but the outstanding virtuoso was Niccolb Paganini (1784-1840), 
who is generally regarded as the foremost violin technician of all time. 
He also composed much music for this instrument. 

We have already noted that the music of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century masters— Bach, Haydn, Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven 
(in his earlier compositions) — was a model of form and self-control. Then, 
with Wagner, came the Romanticist music of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, dominated by sentimentality, suggestion of mood, and rich self- 
expression. Beginning about 1890, however, there was a revolt in music 
similar to the transition in painting associated with the French Modern- 
ists. This started in France with Claude Debussy (1862-1918), who in a 
general way exerted an influence upon the musical revolution comparable 
to that of Cezanne in painting. This revolt was twofold: (i) against 
everything that Romanticist music had stood for — ideals and technique 
alike; and (2) against the conventional technical devices of composition. 
“Let us purify our music,” wrote Debussy. “Let us try to scarify it. Let 
us seek to obtain a music which will be barer {plus nue). We must guard 
against the stifling of emotion under the heap of motives and superim- 
posed designs.” His symphonic poem Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun 
admirably illustrated the transformation of music. Here “clear melody 
gave way to fragments lost in an ocean of harmony.” In his opera 
PelUas and MSUsande, based on Maeterlinck’s play, there are variety, 
color, and a freedom which is not hostile to tonality. 

After Debussy, music gradually emancipated itself from the shackles 
of what was commonly considered to be the sole type of melody, har- 
mony, and rhythm suitable for use in serious composition. Music be- 
came almost an experiment in acoustics, by which composers might work 
out an infinite range of sound combinations. Musical ideas were stated 
with precision and as concisely as possible. Smaller combinations of solo 
instruments often replaced the former full orchestras. 

Modernistic music has been manifested in different degrees, aU the 
way from the subtle delicacy and refined elegance of Debussy to the un- 
compromising cacophony of Arnold Schonberg (born 1874). Interme- 
diate between Debussy and Schonberg is Igor Stravinsky (born 1882), a 
Russian now long resident in Paris. His reputation spread after the rendi- 
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tion in Paris of his ballet The Firebird (1910) and his Rite of Spring 
(1913). In his music, which is noted for its complexity of rhythm and 
artistic use of dissonance, he attempts to reproduce what is going on in 
the world about him. 

Perhaps the most extreme among the influential Modernists is the 
Schonberg German composer, Arnold Schonberg, called the king of cacophonists 
because of his supreme ability to arrange a series of discordant and un- 
pleasant sounds into a meaningful composition. Because he has gone 
further than most prominent contemporaries in abandoning the older 
musical concepts, he is at once perhaps the most admired and hated of 
Modernists. The effect of Schonberg’s music on the average listener — 
which will also go for that of the other extreme Modernists — has been 
well phrased by the late James Huneker when he said that “he mingles 
with his music sharp daggers at white heat, with which he pares away 
tiny slices of his victims’ flesh.” It would be unfair, however, to deny 
Schdnberg’s very great technical skill. 

Not all Modernists have been so iconoclastic as Schonberg. Next to 
Other Stravinsky, the leading Modernists of Russian birth are Sergei Prokoviev 
Moderniste Alexander Scriabin (1872-1915), both composers of 

symphonies of great depth and vigor. Many regard Scriabin’s influence as 
equal to that of Debussy. In France, Maurice Ravel (1875-1937) and 
Paul Dukas (1865-1935) were the foremost composers of the Modernist 
school. In Italy, Alfredo Casella (born 1883) has repudiated the tradi- 
tional Italian preoccupation with opera and has striven to compose purely 
instrumental music in the Modernistic vein. More popular was Ottorino 
Respighi (1879-1936), who was very skillful in adapting the old music 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. He has produced emotional 
music of unusual beauty and colorfulness, well represented by his Foun- 
tains of Rome (1916). Frederick Delius (1863-1934), Vaughan Williams 
(born 1872), and some others have tried by using folk songs to create 
an English school of Modernism. Delius, a blind musician, is an able 
composer of choral music in which he combines exotic colorfulness with 
intellectualism. One of his best works is In a Summer Garden (1908). 
In addition to Schonberg, the one eminent German Modernist is Paul 
Hindemith (born 1895), a composer of progre-ssive tendencies, held in 
high esteem. Dmitri Shostakovitch (born 1906) has depicted the ideology 
of Russian Communism in many modernistic orchestral pieces and an 
opera. Lady Macbeth of Mzens\. 

The trend towards extreme Modernism in music has not won all con- 
ThePost- temporary musicians. Some have remained Post-Romanticists and carried 
^°tkists certain developments of the nineteenth century. Richard Strauss 

(born 1864), the disciple of Wagner, was at one time considered an 
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arch-Modernist. It was thought' that he had forced the art o£ musical 
expression far beyond its natural bounds. Today Strauss’s “modernisms” 
are faded, his music is found to possess a rich melodiousness, and he has 
become a conservative by contrast with Schonberg. Strauss’s tone poems 
are extremely sensuous, and his opera Der RosenJ^avalier (1919) , with its 
lovely waltzes, is a most intriguing composition. The music of Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar (1857-1934) has led many to regard him as the first English 
composer of real genius since Henry Purcell. Also devoted to the ideals 
of the previous century is the Finn Jean Sibelius (born 1865), whose 
powerful music has stirred the national spirit of his countrymen. 

Lighter music has been especially prominent in the twentieth century. 

The breezy and melodious operettas of the American, Victor Herbert Popular 
(1859-1924), have enjoyed great popularity. Herbert was one of the last 
of the popular composers who worked in the conventional style.' Since 
the World War, however, popular music has been almost entirely of 
the jazz variety. This type of music was allied in large part to the grow- 
ing emancipation from Puritanism and the increased popularity of 
informal dancing. Jazz is characterized by emphatic rhythm, exagger- 
ated melody, and moving emotional appeal. Its .sources are to be found 
chiefly in Negro rhythm, melodic idioms, and “blues” harmonies. It has 
also made adroit adaptations of the classic harmony and melody of 
earlier centuries. Jazz, which is largely an American creation, has been 
: raised to a relatively dignified and serious form of musical expression 

through the efforts of such composers as George Gershwin (1898-1937) 
and Jerome Kern (born 1885). Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue (1923) is 
i representative of the more mature form of “symphonic” jazz. Jazz thus 

has not only drawn sustenance from sensuous music, but has itself con- 
tributed to and influenced some types of the more artistic products. 

The invention first of the phonograph, then the radio, and finally 
musical sound pictures, has increased popular interest in music of every The con- 
kind. A portentous development has been the commercialization of 
music and its adaptation to mass production. Jazz music helped this music 
trend, but even the classics have been adapted to such ends. The popu- 
larity of modern dancing, the radio, and musical pictures “put over” 
commercial music. The popularization of music may lower to a certain 
degree the quality of compositions, but it may also mean that music 
will play a much larger part in the cultural life of the people. In Soviet 
Russia, for instance, music not only has been cultivated for esthetic pur- 
; poses but has been made into an instrument of proletarian propaganda. 
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VIII. THE NEW INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

The Industrial Revolution that began about 1750 reached its peak 
Character- about the second quarter of the nineteenth century, and by 1850 all its 
thcnew forces were fully at work. From i8go to the present, the organi- 

Industrial zation of industry has become more comple.x, technology has acquired 
Revolution more dynamic aspects, and the rate of industrial progress has 

been greatly accelerated. This movement, generally referred to as the 
Second Industrial Revolution, got under way slowly between 1850 and 
1870, and has developed rapidly from 1870 to the present. It has been 
characterized by: (i) the systematization and acceleration of invention; 

' (2) the introduction of new forms of power, chiefly the electric motor 
and internal-combustion engine; (3) the design and use of larger, more 
complex, automatic machinery; (4) the increased use of precision instru- 
ments in machine production; (5) a more complete co-operation between 
technology and science; (6) the substitution of synthetic for natural 
products; (7) an enormous expansion in the volume of industrial pro- 
duction; (8) the introduction of radically new methods of communication 
and transportation; (9) forms of business organization representing a 
new relationship between finance and industry; (10) extensive use of 
high pressure salesmanship and advertising; (ii) the general diffusion of 
industrial methods throughout Europe, America, and the Far East; (12) 
regional specialization of industry; (13) the formulation of novel politico- 
economic policies with vital international consequences; and (14) the 
emergence of new labor problems. 

This new Industrial Revolution has brought to an end the age of 
Beginnings Steam and iron and introduced the age of electricity, gasoline, steel, and 
Industrial present time, the movement has still a long way to go 

Revolution before it reaches its culmination. Of great interest is the growing tend- 
ency to enlist industrial and technological change for the service of 
society rather than the accumulation of private wealth. This tendency, 
manifested for example in city planning, should go far to eliminate some 
of the social evils resulting from the uncontrolled expansion of industry 
since 1750. 

Chemistry has probably contributed more to contemporary industry 
The impor- than any other -science. Modern industrial chemistry, arising from the 
cheinistry ‘fovances of organic chemistry between 1832 and 1865, owes an enormous 
debt to Emil Fischer (1852-1919), who made synthetic processes available 
for industrial uses. Besides the development of by-products, such as arti- 
ficial dyes and synthetic materials like cdlulose, chemistry has been of 
great service to agriculture and the iron and steel, petroleum, rubber, and 
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lighting industries. Chemistry is widely used today to provide “substi- 
tutes” and to create substances not available in nature, or only available 
at prohibitive cost. 

The petroleum industry dates from about 1870; its early growth was 
stimulated by the increasing popularity of the kerosene lamp. Extensive 
use of the' internal-combustion engine (introduced in 1886 and used 
chiefly in the automobile) and the demand for lubricants for machinery 
have been responsible for its remarkable expansion during the last fifty 
years. Radical improvements in the refining process since 1900 and the 
building of pipe lines and tankers provided essential facilities for trans- 
porting oil by land and sea. More recently, the increasing use of oil as 
fuel for locomotives, steamships, and heating plants has provided another 
stimulus to the expansion of this industry. Despite the opening of new 
oil fields in the United States, Russia, and South America since 1920, the 
supply of gasoline for automobiles alone would be insufficient if it were 
not for the perfection since 1913 of the “cracking” process of refining. 

Rubber and its allied products are the basis of another great industry 
based on chemistry. Originating in Macintosh’s invention of “waterproof- 
ing” in 1825 and Goodyear’s invention of vulcanizing in 1839, its chief 
impetus came with the introduction of the bicycle and automobile in the 
past fifty years; its greatest expansion has taken place since 1914. While 
the pneumatic tire is the leading product, rubber is today constantly being 
put to novel uses. The production of raw rubber is controlled almost 
entirely by Great Britain, Holland, and the United States. 

Modern chemistry has also made valuable contributions to the manu- 
facture of cement and explosives, the development of photography and 
medicine. 

The new sources of power for manufacturing and transportation have 
been quite as revolutionary in their effects upon society as the intro- 
duction of the steam engine in the late eighteenth century. Today elec- 
tricity and the internal-combustion engine threaten to supplant steam as 
the prime mover even in railroad transportation, in spite of the recent 
perfection of new and cheaper physico-chemical methods of producing 
steam. 

Despite remarkable improvements, such as better locomotives, refriger- 
ator cars, electrification, greater speed, and increased comfort and safety, 
the railroad has scarcely been able to hold its own against the competition 
of the automobile, motor bus, truck, and airplane. In recent years the 
railroads of the United States have attempted to meet this competition 
by revolutionary changes in equipment, service, and rates. 

The automobile is today the most universal means of travel in the 
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more advanced countries o£ the world. This invention dates from the 
work of Gottlieb Daimler, Carl Benz, and J. B. Dunlop in the early 
’8o’s. Standardization of production and the consequent lowering of 
prices (largely the work of Henry Ford) have made it the universal 
conveyance. There are today approximately 30,000,000 cars, busses, and 
trucks in use in the United States. This has created a traffic problem 
of great magnitude, and is compelling revolutionary changes in our high- 
way system. 

The airplane, which dates from the experiments of Orville and Wilbur 
Wright in 1903-1906, came into extensive use directly after the World 
War. Air lines now link all the major countries of the world, and span 
the oceans and seas. Airplanes have brought San Francisco within nine- 
teen hours of New York City. For some years they have operated on 
regular schedule with a high degree of safety. The value of the airplane 
in warfare, a subject of considerable controversy since the World War, 
will doubtless be settled in the present conflict. Thus far it seems that 
the airplane as a military weapon will justify the claims made by its 
most rabid proponents. 

Sea transportation, like that on land and in the air,' has been revolu- 
tionized in recent decades. The chief innovations have been the use of 
oil-burning engines, the introduction of radio as a safety measure and 
convenience, and the building of great luxury liners likd the Normandie 
and th.t Queen Mary. The majority of passengers and the bulk of the 
freight, however, are still carried by small boats. 

Changes in communication since 1850 have been more remarkable, 
perhaps, than in any other branch of applied science. The list of key 
inventions includes the typewriter (about 1868), the linotype (1876), 
the telephone (1876), the cylindrical printing press (in general use 
after 1880), the monotype (1887), moving pictures (1895-1915), wire- 
less (1899), and radio (1909). Combined with the growth of great 
international news agencies, newspaper chains, and the perfection of na- 
tional postal systems, these devices have served to make news instan- 
taneously available in all parts of the civilized world. Business has been 
facilitated and life in general has been enriched. On the other hand, 
through these devices uniformity of thought and the mob spirit have 
been encouraged, and a great deal of almost worthless matter has been 
foisted on the public. 

The Second Industrial Revolution, developing in terms of these new 
technological devices and processes, has inaugurated a period of incred- 
ible large-scale production, by means of which the cost of production and 
distribution of goods has been greatly lowered. This has beeti accom- 
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panied by consolidation and centralization of industry in general, ena- 
bling industrial capitalism to take full form, and finance capitalism, a 
new system, to arise. 

Industry has become increasingly mechanized, so much so that the 
recent depression has been widely attributed to “technological unemploy- 
ment.” The remarkable perfection of automatic machinery has greatly 
reduced the role of labor in many industries. One of the leading prob- 
lems of contemporary society is to ascertain whether man has become 
so dependent upon machines that he has arrived at a point where he 
cannot do without them. The variety and number of machines of all 
kinds is still increasing. An encouraging sign is the growing attempt to 
devise machinery and machine systems which will serve the interests of 
society as a whole rather than benefit one or more small interest groups. 

Finance capitalism, most recent development of the capitalist system, 
took form in the early twentieth century when the industrial capitalist 
was supplanted by the great investment banker in the control of economic 
affairs. As the process of industrial consolidation inaugurated in the 
nineteenth century continued, the financier became increasingly neces- 
sary to industry, for the capital required by the new type of combine 
was greater than even the greatest of the industrialists could command. 
The tendency towards consolidation was facilitated in the United States 
by the almost universal adoption of the holding company (in place of 
the outlawed trusts). Control and management of business were divorced 
to an ever greater extent from ownership — the outstanding revolution 
produced by finance capitalism. Production and service gave way to 
large and immediate profits as the dominating motives of those in control 
of economic life. Speculative manipulation — the most common method 
of profit-taking — was often definitely opposed to die long-time interests 
of the industries and utility systems involved. Finance capitalism, how- 
ever, has not entirely supplanted either the viewpoints or methods of the 
industrial capitalist, who has survived into the present period. Neverthe- 
less, the outstanding characteristic of contemporary business — control by 
relatively few individuals — ^is a direct result of finance capitalism. 

The Second Industrial Revolution has given new prominence to the 
problems of the proletariat. Its numbers have multiplied enormously in 
the last century, and their demands for more adequate wages, better liv- 
ing conditions, and social benefits have mounted accordingly. 

The philosophy of social reform’- was put on a scientific basis by 
Karl Marx (1818-1883) and Friedrich Engels (1820-1895), founders 
of Scientific Socialism, Their Communist Manifesto of 1848 contained 

^ See pp. 848-851. 
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the essence of their theory, later developed in Marx’s voluminous work, 
Marx and Capital (completed by Engels). Starting with the materialistic interpreta- 
Engels q£ jji5|.Qj.y (the fundamental changes in civilization are economic 
in nature) and utilizing Mill’s labor theory of value, Marx and Engels 
advanced the doctrine of an inescapable class struggle, which they claimed 
would inevitably result in the victory of the proletariat and the establish- 
ment of the Communist state. The followers of Marx and Engels were 
eventually divided into two groups, the Revisionists (who sought to 
attain their goal by constitutional means) and the Communists (who 
placed their hope in revolution). Of the two, the Communists were the 
better organized. Present-day Soviet Russia represents a partial attempt 
to apply Marxian principles to an actual situation. 

Analogous to Scientific Socialism, although proceeding from different 
State premises, has been State Socialism, a movement of middle-class origin 
Socialism about 1850. State Socialism differed from Revisionism in 

that it was a product of the radical bourgeoisie rather than the moderate 
proletarians. Also, the Revisionists looked forward to a proletarian state, 
whereas the State Socialists wished to retain capitalism. The latter agi- 
tated mainly for the improvement of working and living conditions by 
legislation, that is, the inauguration of an economic democracy which 
would supplement the political democracy achieved in the nineteenth 
century. As already pointed out, great strides were made in this direc- 
tion by the various Western states during the late nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries.^ 

Unionization has been the most effective method so far devised by 
The the industrial proletariat to attain its aims; unions have employed collec- 
*"'°oTlabor bargaining, violence (strikes and boycotts), and the exercise of 
political influence to attain their ends. After a long struggle, trade unions 
and the strike were legalized at the end of the nineteenth century, and 
have since secured many advantages for the workers in the industrial 
nations. At present the economic effects of the World War and the 
depression of 1929, coupled with the threats to labor organization which 
are implicit in the present conflict, jeopardize the future of the working 
class. In the totalitarian states (Italy, Germany, Japan, and Spain) the 
status of labor has sunk considerably. 

The middle class has attempted to counter the demands of the pro- 
liourgeois letariat by resort to State Socialism, tlie extension of philanthropy (both 
"^prolctaUan P^hHc and private), and industrial conciliation. The last includes such 
demands practices as profit-sharing and distribution of stock to employees, bene- 
ficial labor legislation, and industrial and social welfare work. In recent 

1 Sec pp. 882-S87, 
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years Italy and Germany have resorted to Fascism and Nazism, respec- 
tively, in order to block the threat o£ proletarian revolution. 

The conflict between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie in general 
will depend to a large extent on the results of the present war. One Present 
thing is certain, namely, that neither the interests of the proletariat nor 
those of the bourgeoisie have so far been able to transcend the appeal 
of nationalism. 

IX. THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 

The world of today, which has only recently begun to recover from a 
major depression and is already involved in another gigantic war, faces Civilization 
problems so critical that their immediate solution is essential to the con- 
tinued existence of higher civilization. In general, it may be said that the 
disorder and conflict arise from conditions created by a relatively rapid 
transition from a primarily agricultural society to one that is primarily 
industrial. Such periods of transition, in which political and economic 
control is transferred from one group to another and society is compelled 
to formulate a new set of social values, are extremely critical. Social 
groupings shift their bases ,and acquire new functions, and new classes 
make bids for power. Culture itself undergoes radical modifications, and 
to many it seems that everything of real value is being abandoned. Such 
periods are interesting to live in, but are not conducive to ease or 
happiness. 

As for those who see in the contemporary confusion signs of the 
decadence of Western civilization, one must remind them that our major The advance 
troubles are, in one way of speaking, the growing pains of the new “HheWest 
industrial society. Only a century and a half old by the most liberal 
estimate; industrial society has not yet attained stability. Cultural lag— 
the survival of institutions, customs, and ideas belonging to an order that 
has passed — further complicates our problems. Much must be achieved 
before the new order can be stabilized, but the confusion of the present 
is due to the advance, not the decline, of the- West. 
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I. THE NATURE OF MODERN IMPERIALISM 

O NE OF the major dynamic forces in contemporary civilization is 
imperialism — the struggle to secure control of territories, re- 
sources, markets, and peoples outside the boundaries of the 
home country. Imperialism is trot new, for as we have already shown, Early im- 
it characterized the activities of Egyptians and Hittites in the second 
millennium b.c. and brought wealth and power to Rome fifteen hun- 
dred years later.’- In its modern form it dates from the Age of Explo- 
ration which advanced so rapidly the expansion of Europe and gave 
rise to the colonial empires of the Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, French, 
and English during the sixteenth^ seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

Western imperialism waned after 1800, partly owing to the success of 
Great Britain in reducing the other Western colonial powers to second ThelulUn 
place, and even more to the results of the Industrial Revolution and the 1800T87T 
growth of European nationalism and middle-class government. This lull 
lasted until 1875. Great Britain and the United States were preoccupied 
with industrial development, and Continental Europe was absorbed in 
dynastic, nationalistic, and constitutional problems. During this period, 
however, the industrial and financial development of the Western coun- 
tries laid the basis tor a new era of oversea expansion which in many 
ways eclipsed the achievements of the period from 1485 to 1800. The 
See pp. IU-118 and 235-243. 
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new industrialism needed more markets, produced an excess of capital 
for investment abroad, and required new sources of raw materials. All 
of these factors joined with political forces to create the new imperialism; 
moreover, they are still active, 

The new imperialism moved very swiftly. More territory was acquired 
The new by the Western Powers in sixty-five years than had been appropriated 
imperialism centuries of the old colonial movement. In 1800, about four- 

fifths of the land area of the world was still untouched by European 
explorers. By the twentieth century the whole planet outside the extreme 
polar regions had been traversed by white men and its potentialities had 
been catalogued. Africa had been explored and partitioned, Oceania and 
Australia had been occupied, and Europe and the United States had 
established commercial hegemony in Asia and Latin America. 

The forces behind the new imperialism may be listed as economic, 

Forces technological, political, social, religious, and psychological. The economic 

the new Centered, as we have said, about the search , for raw materials, 

imperialism markets, and fields for investment. The need for controlling the sources 

(1) of rubber, petroleum, and rare minerals, all of vital importance to the 
Economic new industry, has also been a cause of imperialist activity. The financial 

an nanciai imperialism is best illustrated by the increase of wealth 

in Great Britain during the nineteenth century. From 1800 to 1875 
total wealth of the United Kingdom rose from about 8 billion dollars 
to almost 42 billion, and by 1925 had become 118 billion dollars. A con- 
siderable portion of this staggering increase was due to the profits of 
imperialist expansion. The proportional increase in world trade was even 
greater during the same period. 

Improvements in transportation and communication facilities enabled 

(2) shipments to be made more cheaply, more rapidly, and with greater 

"^ogkiu" safety over increased distances. The invention of refrigeration devices 

also enhanced the value of distant lands, helping to create the modern 
meat industry and radically influencing the production of fruits and 
other foods. 

Political causes of modern imperialism were closely identified with 

(3) nationalism. Intensification of patriotism demanded the acquisition of 

Political colonial domains, in order that a nation might have its “place in the 

sun.” The seizure of regions belonging to backward peoples was rational- 
ized by reference to a “civilizing mission” and “tbe white man’s burden.” 

Social motives combined widi political impulses to promote imperial- 

( 4 ) ism. There was need for reducing the pressure of surplus population. 

Social Owing to a complex set of causes not yet perfectly understood, but 

closely connected with modern industrialism and the growth of inedical 
science, the population of Europe increased from about 140,000,000 to 
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over 463,000,000 between 1750 and 1914. In many countries this com- 
pelled emigration. The motherland naturally wished to retain some con- 
trol over the emigrants, which could be done only by sending them to 
its own colonies. 

Mis.sionary motives gained rather than lost strength during this period. 

The missionary movement was strengthened by the realization that it 
carried modern industrial arts and the blessings o£ sanitary and medical 
science to the natives along with the teachings of Christianity. 

The same psychological motives — ^love of adventure, desire to escape 
routine, greed for gain — operated after 1870 as effectively as in the 
earlier period of colonial expansion, and plunged many able individuals 
— Cecil Rhodes is an outstanding example — ^into the movement. 

The new imperialism was primarily nationalistic. Nations rather than 
chartered companies took the lead in 'advancing exploration and coloni- 
zation. The greater part of imperialist activities centered in the Eastern 
rather than the Western Hemisphere. This statement does not overlook, 
of course, the extensive commercial exploitation of Latin America by 
European nations and the United States. Thus the new imperialism may 
be said to have inaugurated the Pacific Age of world history, as the 
expansion of Europe after 1500 ushered in the Atlantic Age. Finally, con- 
temporary imperialism has produced a great migration of Europeans to 
distant lands. Its greatest influence, unlike that of the earlier imperialism, 
has been upon the oversea territories, not upon Europe itself. 

The impetialist process, as it operated in many instance.s, consisted of 
the following steps: (i) the entry of merchants’ and bankers’ repre- The 
sentatives into backward areas; (2) appeals to the Foreign Offices of 
their respective states for support in “tight” situations in which they 
became involved; and (3) military or naval intervention leading to the 
establishment of political hegemony. This sequence was not always fol- 
lowed, especially during the twentieth century, when the last step fre- 
quently was not taken. Furthermore, the call for assistance was often 
made by missionaries or some other group rather than by tbe business 
interests. 

Although modern imperialism has been motivated to a great extent 
by economic forces — ^it is generally referred to as “economic imperialism” The fallacy 
— it should not be regarded as having been exclusively so. Modern 
industrial states are impelled to build up an export trade and to seek 
sources of raw materials, but this does not necessarily force them to 
annex territory. The most important customers of the United States are 
Canada, Europe, and South Anic'rica, over which very few propose that 
we should exercise or attempt to exercise political control. Nationalism 
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and patriotic pride in colonies have been important in the imperialist 
process. 

II. THE COURSE OF MODERN IMPERIALISM 
I. Imperialism in Africa 

Africa, the “dark continent,” remained largely unknown until well 
European into the nineteenth century. Explorations in that century, beginning with 
to Afea Mungo Park’s investigation of the course of the Niger (1795-1806), re- 
vealed the wealth of the second largest continent in the world and 
aroused the ambitions of European imperialists. After the most important 
explorations had been concluded, the diplomatic and legal basis for the 
partition of Africa was arranged at the Berlin Conference (December, 
1884, to February, 1885), where the following agreements were concluded; 
(i) the slave trade was branded as illegal; (2) the assumption of pro- 
tectorates had to be preceded by formal notice of such intention; (3) no 
territory should be annexed that was not “effectively occupied”; (4) all 
nations were permitted to navigate the Congo and Niger rivers; and 
(5) freedom of trade was provided in the Congo Basin. 

The first notable exponent of economic imperialism in Africa was 
Leopold ir King Leopold II of Belgium (1865-1909). Under his leadership an Inter- 
^Congo Association for the Exploration and Colonization of Africa was 

formed in 1876, and two years later Henry Stanley was- employed to 
make a detailed geographic and economic survey of the Congo district. 
In 1882! Leopold organized the International Association of the Congo, 
with himself as president. Between April, 1884, and February, 1885, he 
secured from the great Powers, partly by intrigue at the Berlin Confer- 
ence, recognition of the International Association of the Congo as an 
independent sovereign state; in April, 1885, he transformed it into the 
Congo Free State, with himself as king. It should be kept in mind that 
Leopold was not sovereign of the Congo Free State by virtue of his 
position as King of the Belgians. The African district was the possession 
of the Association. Indignant public opinion, aroused by revelations of 
cruel and extortionate treatment of a backward people, forced Leopold 
to surrender the Congo Free State to the Belgian government in 1908 
for an ample indemnity. Since then it has been intelligently developed 
as the Belgian Congo. 

Germany, recently unified but lacking colonies to grace its new position, 
German turned to Africa to fill this need. In 1878 the German branch of the 
™inTfriS International African Association was formed, in 1882 the German Colo- 
nial Union was established, and two years later several mercantile marine 
companies and colonial societies openly sponsored a program of com- 
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mercial and colonial expansion. Moving rapidly, Germany acquired most 
of its African domains before 1886. Kamerun and Togoland in West 
Africa were taken over as protectorates in 1884. German Southwest 
Africa was acquired in 1883-1884, and German East Africa in 1884-1885. 

The latter, totaling slightly over a million square miles, was later defined 
and extended by the Anglo-German agreement of 1890 and the Franco- 
German agreement of 1911. The German colonies in Africa were effi- 
ciently organized and administered, but during the World War they 
fell into the hands of the British and the South Africans, and were 
divided at the Peace Conference between Great Britain and France, 

Great Britain getting the larger share. 

In 1854 two Boer (Dutch) republics in South Africa, the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State, announced their independence. Disraeli, in British 
the first flush of renewed British imperialism, annexed the Transvaal in 
1877 (Britain had acquired the Cape Colony from Holland in 1806-1814 
by conquest and purchase). This led to the first Boer War of 1881, which 
ended in the complete defeat of the British at Majuba Hill in that year, 
and the annexation was not completed. Foreigners or uitlanders, at- 
tracted by the discovery of rich gold and diamond mines in the Boer 
republics, gobbled up two-thirds of the land and about ninety per cent 
of the personal property, so that they paid about ninety-five per cent 
of the taxes. In spite of this, they were denied political rights and suf- 
fered numerous economic disabilities. In 1899 uitlanders appealed 
to Great Britain for relief, and the British imperialists welcomed an 
opportunity to intervene. In the second Boer War (1899-1902) Great 
Britain was successful, but only after a bitter struggle. Following the 
triumph of the Liberal party at home in 1905, a new policy of conciliation 
was adopted. The Union of South Africa — ^a self-governing British 
Dominion— was created in 1909 out of Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange 
Free State, and the Transvaal. 

The completion of the Suez Canal in 1869 turned Britain’s attention 
to Egypt. After purchasing a controlling interest in the canal in 1875, The Suez 
Great Britain united with France to establish a dual control of Egyptian 
finances in 1877. Although Egypt was still nominally subject to Turkey, 
Turkey’s weakness enabled Britain to establish what amounted to a 
protectorate over Egypt in 1882, when France, for several reasons, did 
not defend her own interests. The protectorate was formally proclaimed 
in December, 1914, after Turkey had entered the. World War on the 
side of the Central Powers. In 1922-1923 Great Britain declared Egypt 
an independent state, and Egypt responded by setting up its own govern- 
ment under a king and a representative assembly. It is still under British 
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control, the more so because of recent military and naval threats in the 
eastern Mediterranean and the Near East. 

Control over Egypt involved Great Britain in the problems of the 
Sudan, the region south of Egypt. After the massacre of a British force 
by Muslim fanatics at Khartoum in 1885, England set to work to con- 
quer the Sudan, which it accomplished by 1898. While thus engaged, a 
British force met a French expedition at Fashoda in the lower Sudan 
on July 12, 1898, and rival claims to the territory threatened for a while 
to produce war between the two Powers. When Russia refused to support 
France, the latter withdrew as gracefully as possible, and an Anglo- 
French understanding was reached in 1903-1904. This, the Entente Cor- 
diale, was the alliance which became the cornerstone of the Triple Entente 
that went into action against the Central Powers in 1914. 

The seizure of German East Africa by Great Britain during the Work! 
War and the approval of this action by the Peace Conference gave Great 
Britain unobstructed control of a broad strip of territory from Cairo to 
Cape Town, assured her hegemony in African imperialism, and cleared 
the way for the Cape-to-Cairo Railway — the dream of Cecil Rhodes. 

Excluded from Egypt by British action in 1882, France meanwhile had 
looked elsewhere for African empire. Algeria had been occupied between 
1830 and 1848, French Equatorial Africa colonized after 1840, and posts 
located on the Ivory and Guinea coasts to prepare the way for French 
expansion in the Senegal and Niger regions. Entry into Somaliland after 
1846 put into French hands one of the keys to the lower end of the Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Aden. In the north, Tunis was made a protectorate 
in 1881, and Italy was thereby estranged from France and impelled to 
enter the Triple Alliance with Germany and Austria. By the Anglo- 
French agreement of 1890, French possession of the Sahara was con- 
firmed and a French protectorate was allowed over Madagascar (con- 
verted into a colony in 1896). By the Anglo-French agreement of 1899, 
France acquired the central Sudan and was enabled thereby to connect 
Algeria and the Sahara with the French Congo. 

In igoo and 1902 Italy agreed to a French protectorate over the greater 
part of Morocco in return for French consent to Italian occupation of 
Tripoli. In 1904 Great Britain gave its assent to the Moroccan protectorate 
in return for a French agreement to a British protectorate over Egypt. 
At this juncture, however, Germany took a hand and the dispute over 
Morocco threatened the peace of Europe for several years. The Algeciras 
Conference of 1906 temporarily settled matters, but the French were 
unwilling to cease their political penetration, while Germany seemed 
resolved to get something from the situation. In 1911, as a counterpoise 
to the French occupation of Fez in violation of the Algeciras pact, a 
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German gunboat anchored off the port of Agadir. War between Ger- 
many and France was only narrowly averted (Great Britain was even 
more bellicose than France in attempting to force Germany to back 
down). The dispute was finally settled by Germany’s agreement to give 
France a free hand in Morocco in return for the cession of a part of the 
French Congo. Accordingly, France transformed Morocco into a French 
protectorate in 1912. The new owners have had considerable trouble in 
maintaining control of Morocco. In 1925-1926, Abd-el-Krim, a Riff chief- 
tain, successfully defied the French for more than a year, inflicting heavy 
losses upon the forces sent against him. Today the greatest threat to the 
French African empire is Mussolini’s plans for reviving the imperial 
glories of Ancient Rome with an attack upon French Tunis and Algeria. 

In 1870 Italy acquired a foothold in the Red Sea area which soon 
became the colony of Eritrea. In 1889 the Italians occupied Italian 
Somaliland and attempted to reduce the neighboring region of Abyssinia 
(Ethiopia) to a protectorate. Prolonged action against this independent 
state was unsuccessful, and in 1896 King Menelik defeated the Italians 
decisively at Adowa. After securing French assent, Italy took Tripoli- 
tania from Turkey (1911-1912). The Italians, despite some small success 
in securing African territory, felt that they had been denied the exercise 
of their legitimate rights to expansion there. It was not till 1934 that 
Italy attacked Ethiopia, which by 1936 was reduced to the status of an 
Italian colony. This move was a definite threat to British dominion in 
Egypt and her control of the Suez Canal-Red Sea route to India. 
Whether it was the opening move in Italy’s attempt to revive Rome’s 
Mediterranean empire is yet to be seen. 

Thus, by a series of rapidly consummated developments, Africa has 
been transformed from a relatively untouched continent in 1870 to a well- 
traversed and completely partitioned area, thoroughly subjected to im- 
perialistic exploitation. At present, the only African state that has retained 
independence is the republic of Liberia (on the western coast), which 
is under the tutelage of the United States. 

2. Imperialism in Western Asia 

During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Asia, home of the 
earliest civilizations and for centuries a cultural center from which 
Europeans borrowed heavily, was penetrated and exploited by the West- 
ern Powers. Persia came first. The natural contenders for this land were 
Russia, working southward from Russian Turkestan, and Great Britain, 
advancing from India and Egypt. Russian occupation of Persian territory 
began after 1722, when the northern provinces were seized. By 1875 
Russia had occupied all of Persia as far as the southern end of the 
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Caspian Sea. British intrusion began early in the nineteenth century and 
took the form of control over Persian finances and capital, especially be- 
tween 1873 Anglo-Russian rivalry over Persia colored the 

activity of the allies against Turkey in the Greek War of Independence 
of 1827; contributed to a general European conflict in the Crimean War 
of 1854-1856; encouraged Great Britain to interfere with the first major 
settlement of Balkan problems at the Congress of Berlin in 1878; and 
served as one of the excuses for Great Britain’s protection of the “ter- 
rible Turk” during the closing years of the nineteenth century. 

These disputes were finally ended by the Anglo-Russian agreement of 
1907, by which Persia was partitioned. Northern Persia was put under 
Russian domination and the southern part allotted to Great Britain. 
An intermediate neutral zone was created in which both Powers might 
operate. Germany was partially placated by obtaining the withdrawal of 
Russian opposition to the Berlin-to-Baghdad project, and France was 
partly consoled by the Anglo-Russian harmony produced by the com- 
promise. The Triple Entente of France, Russia, and Great Britain was 
formed at this time. 

After the World War, Great Britain, taking advantage of Russia’s 
weakness and the Soviet repudiation of the agreement of 1907, extended 
her influence over all of Persia. Between 1921 and 1925, Reza Khan, an 
army officer, made himself dictator, created a strong army, deposed the 
legitimate ruler, and had himself elected Shah in his place. One of Reza 
Khan’s first moves was to abrogate all agreements whereby foreign 
Powers held special rights over Persian territory and resources. The 
British position has been weakened to the point that Persia (now called 
Iran) has become an independent state. Reza Pahlavi (the name assumed 
by the dictator after his plans were successful) has built up a strong 
nationalist spirit among his people, introduced numerous administrative, 
military, and social reforms, and secured for Iran membership in the 
League of Nations. Nevertheless, primitive industrial and agricultural 
methods, climate, and the lack of varied natural resources prevent Iran 
from rising rapidly from the poverty to which it has been accustomed 
for generations. 

Afghanistan was another area of conflict between Russia and Great 
Britain. In 1865 Russian Turkestan was made a Russian province, at- 
tached to Siberia. Great Britain, fearing Russian advance into Afghani- 
stan, located between Russian Turkestan and India and which she her- 
self had been unable to conquer, bent all her energies to maintain 
Afghanistan’s independence as a buffer state. By an agreement of 1880, 
she secured control over Afghanistan’s foreign affairs. After a boundary 
dispute with Rus-sia had been settled, a second agreement of 1907 be- 
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txveen Great Britain and Russia guaranteed the commercial equality of 
both states in Afghanistan, reaffirmed Britain’s control of foreign affairs 
there and Afghanistan’s freedom from annexation or occupation. Since 
1917 Russia’s power in this region has waned and the ruler of Afghani- 
stan has made some progress in freeing his state from British domination. 

In 1922 formal recognition of independence was secured, and in 1934 
Afghanistan was admitted into the League of Nations. 

Germany entered the imperialist race in Western Asia shortly before 
the World War. It attempted to gain control of the resources and trade Germany 
routes to Anatolia and Mesopotamia by building a Berlin-to-Baghdad 
Railway (the outstanding expression of the Drang nach Orfen— Ger- Baghdad 
many's “Drive to the East”). The Kaiser secured consent from Turkey 
to build a railroad from Konia in western Anatolia to Basra at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, but considerable diplomatic opposition had to be 
‘ overcome before construction could begin. England was won over by 
Germany’s assent to the building of the Cape-to-Cairo Railway in Africa. 

Russia was placated, French objections did not prove serious, and by 
June, 1914, a final agreement was reached. 

Before the project even neared completion, the World War broke 
out; defeat in the war ousted Germany from this area and terminated The Near 
the plan, at least for the time being. Russia also withdrew from the Near 
East, and England, France, Italy, and Greece were left to divide the War 
spoils. Matters wei-e complicated by the Chester Concessions of 1923, , 
whereby American interests entered the field and an Ottoman-American 
Development Company was created to exploit Anatolia. The Chester 
Concessions were later annulled because of the company’s failure to 
obtain adequate American’ support, but American oil interests continue 
to be active in Anatolia and around Mosul in Mesopotamia. 

The victorious Allies, planning to partition the defeated Turkish 
■ Empire, drew up the Treaty of Sevres in 1920 to accomplish that end. The Turk- 
This treaty was ignored, however, by tlie increasingly powerful Turkish i^h Republic 
Nationalist party, organized and led by Mustafa Kemal (1880-1938), 

Turkey’s outstanding soldier. Defying the Allies as Reza Khan defied 
the British, the Nationalists retained control of European Turkey, con- 
solidated what was left of Asiatic Turkey, and created a Turkish republic 
in 1923. With its caprital at Angora in central Anatolia, and its adoption 
of Western ways, the new state has more than succeeded in holding its 
position in the Near East, although Anatolia and Armenia are all that 
remain of the previoirsly extensive Ottoman Empire, which included 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and Arabia. 

Syria was handed to Frlance at the end of the war as a mandated 
territory, and has provided considerable trouble for that country ever 
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since. The present plan is for Syria and the small neighboring region of 
Syria and Lebanon to become fully independent states by 1941, the French troops 
^ncfthc remaining in occupation until then. Palestine was organized into a man- 
WorldWar date under British control and, according to a plan drawn up during 
the war, has received large numbers of Jewish immigrants since 1922. 
Government of this area has been extremely difficult owing to the con- 
flict between Arab nationalism, Zionism, and British imperialism. At the 
present time, plans are in preparation for reorganizing Palestine politi- 
cally : a semi-independent Arab state will probably be set up. 

Mesopotamia, after being taken from Turkey, was transformed into 
Mesopo- the kingdom of Iraq and placed under British control. The Arabs under 
^^Tralda Sa’ud, the Wahabi king, have made enormous progress in organizing 
since the against Western aggression. The Arab tribes of the interior have been 
World War together with the kingdom of Hejaz under Ibn Sa’ud’s rule, the 

other Arab states (excepting only Yemen) have been forced into the 
federation, and British control has been seriously weakened. 

3. The British in India 

In the first age of colonial expansion, Portugal, Holland, France, and 
Thecxien- England aspired to control India, a thickly populated land with a dvi- 
British'con- antiquity. The final struggle, however, was between 

trolover France and England. By 1763 France’s hopes were blighted by defeat in 
India Seven Years’ War; by 1803 her hold on India was delimited to a few 
trading posts; and throughout the nineteenth century England proceeded 
rapidly to extend her control of the land. The Mahratta Confederacy, 
encouraged by the French, was overthrown in 1816-1818; Nepal was 
overcome in 1814-1818; Burma was conquered between 1826 and 1885; 
the Sind and Punjab areas were annexed in 1843-1849, Sattari, Jhansi, 
Nagpur, and Oudh between 1852 and 1856, and Baluchistan in 1887; 
Tibet was successfully “penetrated” between 1904 and 1914. The many 
“native states” which Britain did not annex were brought under British 
control. The Pact of 1907 with Russia secured the safety of the Indian 
frontier. No uniformity was given to the government of India as it 
developed, although the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 brought about its transfer 
from the East India Company (which had originally conquered India) 
to the Crown in 1858. Since that time a Viceroy, or governor, has been 
appointed regularly, and in 1877 Queen Victoria was formally pro- 
claimed the Empress of India. 

The growth of Indian nationalism in the late nineteenth century led 
liidiaa to the Indian Council Acts., of 1892 and 1909. These increased native 
nationalism representation in both central and local governing bodies. Further conces- 
sions were made to Indian nationalism during the World War. India 
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was allowed representation in Imperial Conferences on something like a 
parity with the self-governing dominions, and was promised administra- 
tive reforms. Most important of the first of these was the India Act of 
1919, which created a partly elective Indian Parliament and increased the 
native participation in government. 

Since 1919 the Indian Nationalists— led by Mahatma Gandhi, the “Holy 
One,” who is venerated by the Indian masses as an inspired prophet — The Nation- 
have been extraordinarily active in their agitation for reforms, and even 
for independence. Gandhi’s movement has been at once a nationalist the World 
challenge to British rule and an Oriental repudiation of Western Indus- 
trial and financial methods (from which Great Britain derives most of 
its profits from India). Gandhi has excoriated the British for their selfish 
ness and disregard for the welfare of their Indian subjects. His program 
may be summarized as a demand for swaraj (self-government) and 
swadeshi (native manufactures). Gandhi advocates passive resistance; 
he appeals to Britain’s better senses and counsels his followers to use 
restraint. The Government of India Act of 1935, although it provided 
fairly liberal self-government, has not proved satisfactory. The new 
Nationalist leader, Pandit Nehru, is far more radical than Gandhi, and 
urges the use of violence in securing the Nationalists’ demands. What 
the outcome will be depends partly upon India, pardy upon Great 
Britain, and in large measure upon the course of world events. India’s 
immense resources and population make it the most valuable of all 
British colonies, and therefore it is certain that England will bring its 
best talents to the solution of the problem. 

4. The Far East 

The first modern entry of Western Powers into the Far East came as 
a result of the Opium War of 1840-1842 between Great Britain and The Western 
China. The Treaty of Nanking, which Great Britain forced upon China „£ china°'' 
as the penalty of defeat, compelled China to open five ports to European 
trade, to cede the island of Hong Kong to Great Britain, and to recog- 
nize the right of British subjects in the treaty ports to he tried by their 
own courts (the principle of extraterritoriality). The War of 1857-1858, 
waged against China by Great Britain and France, opened six more 
ports to foreign trade, and compelled the Chinese to guarantee the safety 
of foreign missionaries and traders. The extension of foreign influence 
proceeded regularly thereafter. Russia, France, and Germany in 1895 
compelled Japan to return to China part of the territory it had taken 
as a result of the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895. Germany seized the 
port of Kiaochow in the province of Shantung in 1898, ostensibly as re- 
venge for the murder of two German missionaries. Finally, as a result 
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of the joint European and American intervention to suppress the Boxer 
Rebellion (a revolt of fanatically patriotic Chinese against the “foreign 
devils”) in 1900, nearly all barriers to Western commerce and economic 
penetration were removed, and China was put under the commercial 
and (to a great extent) the fiscal tutelage of the Western Powers. 

During the nineteenth century the Western Powers as well as Japan 
Territorial encroached upon the dependencies of the Chinese Empire, and wrested 
inentupon pushed southwards from Siberia, took possession 

China of territory on both sides of the lower Amur Valley in 1858-1860, occu- 
pied a portion of Chinese Turkestan in 1881, and threatened Outer 
Mongolia in 1913. The British penetrated Tibet between 1904 and 1914, 
after having conquered Burma in 1885. France occupied eastern Indo- 
china between 1862 and 1885. 

Chinese nationalism has grown rapidly since the World War, and 
The growth apparently is consolidating its diverse elements under the pressure of 
nationalism attack. The establishment of a republican government in place 

of the Manchu Empire in 1912 and the formation of the Kuomintang 
or Nationalist party in the same year, were followed by the beginning 
of Japan’s aggression in China. After entering the World War on the 
side of the Allies, Japan took the Shantung Peninsula (in China) from 
the German-s, who had held it since 1898-1900. China demanded the 
return of this area to her at the end of the war, but Japan steadily refused. 
Although the Shantung problem, as well as several others involving the 
status of Japan and the Western Powers in China, were discussed at the 
Washington Conference of little of real worth was accom- 

plished. Japan, deep in the throes of a prolonged depression, was eager 
for territory on the Asiatic mainland, while Russia, after consolidating 
her domestic position after the Revolution, was beginning to expand. 
Thus China was threatened on two sides, and life became miserable for 
the leaders of the Nationalist party. The Nationalists, also, were unable 
either to maintain a solid front or to retain control of the entire land, so 
that war lords arose to complicate the situation still more. 

In 1925 Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Nationalist leader since 1912, died, and was 
The Chinese succeeded by Chiang Kai-shek, who still retains that position. y\.lthough 
Chiang has dealt satisfactorily with the Russian problem, the Japanese, 
Japanese eager to take advantage of the European Powers’ preoccupation with 
their own problems, have advanced rapidly into China since 1931. Man- 
' churia was occupied and turned into the Japanese puppet-state of 

Manchoukuo in 1931-1932, and Jehol was incorporated in Manchoukuo 
the following year, Shanghai was attacked in 1932, and since 1937 the 
Japanese have waged war in China with the apparent intention of con- 
quering as much of tlie country as possible. With the moral support of 
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Italy and Germany, they have jeopardized the position of the Western 
Powers in China, and have driven the Nationalist government back from 
the coast. Japanese imperialism — ^an aggressive model of the Western 
form— has taken the place of Western incursions into China, and 
threatens, at least for the time being, to supplant Western activities in 
that vast land. The diplomatic revolution of late August-early Septem- 
ber, 1939, which appears to have brought the Russians and the Ger- 
mans into alliance, threatens to change completely the alignments in 
China. At the present time, however, information is too meager and 
unreliable to judge the outcome. It must suffice for us to indicate here 
that the Japanese have slmewdly stolen a march on the Occidental 
imperialists, and thus far have won most of the tricks. 

As for Japan itself, we have already indicated some of its imperialistic 
activities since the country was opened to foreign commerce.^ In 1874 it Japanese 
obtained the Liukiu Islands from China; Formosa was added as part la'china* 
of the spoils of the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895; victory against 
Russia in 1905 gave it the Liaotung Peninsula and Port Arthur, as well 
as the southern part of the Island of Sakhalin; Korea was annexed in 
1910 and the economic penetration of Manchuria was begun. By the 
treaties ending the World War, Japan received the Shantung Peninsula 
(with some political reservations) and the German islands in the Pacific, 
north of the Equator. In 1915 Japan imposed the notorious Twenty-one 
Demands upon China — an attempt to reduce that country to the status 
of a Japanese protectorate. Despite China’s protests and the tentative 
intervention of the Western Powers, Japan was able to make good her 
claim to special interests in China and the Far East as a whole. Although 
Japan agreed at the Washington Conference of 1921-1922 to evacuate the 
Shantung 'Peninsula and even did so, in 1928 she took advantage of 
disorder in that area to reoccupy part of it and has remained ever since. 

All these moves, however, were merely preliminary to the major ag- 
gression that began in 1931. The general course of the attack upon Man- Present 
churia and China proper has already been de.scribed. When the Western tJfJsino. 
Powers protested, Japan withdrew from the League of Nations in 1933. Japane,sc 
Subsequent events indicate that Japan will be successful for some time 
in defying Western interference with its “free hand” in the Far East, 
especially in China. The final outcome, however, would seem to depend 
considerably upon the developments of the present war. 

The only other major development of modern imperialism in the Far 
East was the acquisition by the United States of the Philippine Islands 
as a result of the Spanish-American War of 1898. Despite apprehension Philippines 

1 See pp. 810 and 872.873. , 
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of Japanese aggression after America’s withdrawal, the Philippine Legis- 
lature voted in 1934 to take advantage of the offer of the United States 
to obtain unconditional freedom. A period of twelve years, during which 
the United States remains in general control of Philippine affairs, is to 
elapse before full sovereignty is granted. This experiment in imperialism 
is being watched with considerable interest by many Powers. 

Elsewhere in the Pacific, imperialism has proceeded more or less ac- 
Imperialism cording to the conventional plan. The two great imperialist Powers are 
Pacific United States, but neither has begun fully to develop its 

potentialities. In the Southwestern Pacific, however, Australia and New 
Zealand, themselves the creation of an older British imperialism, have 
attained what is tantamount to full statehood, and their actions with 
respect to imperialist problems are almost certain to be positive. For the 
time being, Japan’s attention is given chiefly to China and the mainland 
of Asia, and the United States is not actively interested in imperialist 
expansion — except for naval purposes. Expansion for strategic offensive 
and defensive purposes may well turn out to be the next stage of im- 
perialism in the Pacific. 

5. Imperialism in the Americas 

Although orators and publicists have frequently asserted that the United 
The back- States is the one great Power that has stood aloof from imperialist activi- 
^"unhed that it differed from the other Powers only in the 

States im- form of its imperialism. The history of the United States to 1890 (when 
penalism frontier was closed) is largely a record of the conquest and organ- 
ization of the West. The Indians were ousted, and their territory was 
rapidly transformed into states. By the time the frontier had vanished, 
the Industrial Revolution had provided the nation with a surplus of 
capital and an increasing need for investing it abroad, as well as an even 
more critical need for foreign markets to absorb its surplus manufactures. 
In other words, we first felt the need to expand beyond our continental 
boundaries at a moment when we had the resources to do so and were 
under the control of a political party dominated by industrial and finan- 
cial interests. 

According to Professor Moon, if we are willing to admit that such 
The “Em- regions as Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Panama, and Nicaragua 
are under our political tutelage and economic dominion, the United 
States States is one of the most successful of the imperialist Powers. He claims 
that they are protectorates fully as much as any land to whiclr the French 
or British send an official governor. These "quasi-dependencies,” together 
' with the territories and possessions officially recognized as owned by 
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the' United States, make our country’s colonial empire the sixth in size 
and population, and the second in commercial valued 
Although Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867, American im- 
i perialism dates in reality from the beginning of our active interest in Economic 

Latin America. At various times during the last half of the nineteenth 
century, the United States had considered intervention in Cuba, and in America 
1898 went to war with Spain over the question of Cuban liberties. As a 
result of the Spanish-American War, Cuba was freed, and the United 
States acquired the Philippines. While Cuba was not annexed, it was 
brought under American economic control and made subject, in part at 
least, to American political pressure. From Cuba economic and political 
penetration was extended to other parts of Central America : Mexico, 

Haiti, Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador, Panama, and the 
Virgin Islands. During the same period we acquired the Hawaiian Islands 
(1898) and joined with alacrity in the commercial penetration of China. 

‘ Since the opening of the World War, the United State has become 

I one of the largest investors in foreign bonds, and to this form of im- 

perialist expansion there seems to be no discernible limit. We have be- 
come the chief foreign investor in Canada, and our trade and intere.sts 
in South America have increased amazingly in twenty-five years. 

American imperialism has been most active in Latin America, as is 
natural. Extending from the southern border of the United States to The United 
’ Cape Horn, Latin America was developed originally by Spain with some 

help in Brazil from Portugal, and in small regions elsewhere from America 
j France, Holland and England. Under a corrupt and inefficient admin- 

i istration and a stifling commercial policy imposed by the mother country, 

the people of Latiii America made little economic or political progress 
i until the age of revolutions. From 1810 to 1830, and again from 1838 to 

i 1850, with two subsequent periods at the opening of the twentieth cen- 

tury, Latin America was transformed by revolutions into a group of 
independent states. Some areas were retained by certain European Powers 
( (Great Britain, France,- and Holland) and two regions (Puerto Rico and 

the Virgin Islands) were acquired by the United States, but most Latin- 
^ American peoples obtained political freedom. 

i In conjunction with these revolutions, the United States issued in 1823 

j what has since been known as the Monroe Doctrine — a warning to the The Monroe 

i European governments that they must not interfere with the internal 

i politics of states in the Western Hemisphere. This was a nationalistic 

I rather than imperialistic manifesto, but it provided a kind of protection 

to the new republics when they needed protection most. Interpretation 
of the Monroe Doctrine has kept pace wdth Latin-American progress and 


^Parker T. Mo n. Imperialism and World Poliucs, Macmillan, 1926, pp. 524-525. 
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the foreign relations of the United States. In the days of Presidents John- 
son and Grant the doctrine was extended to warn the European states 
that they could not annex any more American territory. In Benjamin 
Harrison’s administration this attitude became even more pronounced. 
After 1870 the United States informed Europe of its paramount interest 
in the building of an isthmian canal. 

Inter-American relations since 1898 have taken the following courses: 
(i) the rise of a distinct Latin-American foreign policy under the direc- 
tion of the A.B.C. powers (Argentina, Brazil, and Chile), which has 
questioned application of the Monroe Doctrine to Latin America gen- 
erally and to countries south of the equator in particular; (2) a counter- 
development consisting of aggressive imperialistic action in this region 
by the United States, coupled with a bold extension of the Monroe Doc- 
trine along more inclusive lines; and (3) an attempt to align these two 
conflicting tendencies through the Pan-American movement (begun in 
1880) and the more recent “good neighbor” policy of Franklin Roosevelt. 

In 1903 Theodore Roosevelt allowed the United States to support a 
secession party in Panama in order to acquire land to complete an 
isthmian canal. He stood firmly against interference by any European 
Power, and declared that when any American state could not discharge 
the duties normally devolving upon a civilized government or when it 
used force against representatives of a foreign country, it was the duty 
of the United States to intervene and restore order. Following this policy, 
he took over the financial administration of Santo Domingo in 1905. 
President Taft took similar action in Nicaragua in 1912, and President 
Wilson in Haiti in 1915. Wilson sent an army to Mexico in 1914 to 
punish Mexican bandits. 

The widest extension of the Monroe Doctrine was Wilson’s announce- 
ment that we would not recognize governments north of the equator 
that had been established by force and did not represent the will of the 
people, and by Coolidge’s assertion that we would censor the political 
morality of the Latin-American states north of the Panama Canal. Since 
1928, however, the trend has been towards less interference in Latin 
America. Possible economic losses to the United States resulting from 
this change have been compensated by a considerable improvement in 
our relations with the leading South American states. Despite the attempts 
of Powers like Italy and Germany to make commercial and political 
headway in Latin America, the influence of the United States is still 
paramount. The present war apparendy will strengthen the relations be- 
tween the various American Powers. Gestures such as the United States’ 
abrogation of the Platt Amendment (the clause in the Cuban Constitu- 
tion that guaranteed United States control over Cuban affairs) in 1934 
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are indicative of a new era in which Pan-Arrierican schemes should have 
excellent opportunities for success. 

In conclusion, it should he pointed out that for all practical purposes 
the relations between the United States and Canada are very close and, 
on the whole, satisfaetory. While such relations are by no means at- 
tributable to imperialism in the narrow sense, they are at least in part 
due to Canada’s need of American capital. 

III. THE ROLE OF MODERN IMPERIALISM 

Imperialism is today one of the fundamental forces in international 
relations. Greatly intensified by the growth of nationalism and made 
necessary (at least in the eyes of many people) by the development of 
industrialism, it appears to be a permanent element of die contemporary 
social process. Its record since about 1875 imposing, and there are iro 
indications at present that it may decline. For these reasons, an examina- 
tion of its place in contemporary civilization will be of some value, 

I. Imperialism and Economic Activity 

There is little doubt that the fundamental motive in contemporary im- 
perialism is economic. However emphatically the “white man’s burden” 
and religious motives may be put forth, they are largely only disguises 
for economic realities. Modern industrialism has made the various pro- 
ducing nations dependent upon the resources of foreign areas. Africa, 
the Near and Far East, and South America are vital factors in Western 
industry and commerce. They contain highly important raw materials 
and commodities, including rubber, petroleum, cotton, coffee, sugar, 
hemp, and minerals like manganese, copper, and gold. These commodi- 
ties are exchanged for manufactured goods, chiefly textiles, iron and steel 
products, and machinery, of which the industrialized nations produce 
a large surplus. The higher the degree of industrialization, the greater 
the need of the Western nations for a dependable supply of raw materials 
and a stable market. 

Statistical evidence of the role of colonies can be presented (for ex- 
ample, figures showing the increase of colonial trade during the past 
forty or fifty years). While by no means all the trade of a colony is with 
the mother country, the latter usually enjoys a large advantage. Ship- 
ments of raw materials from the Belgian Congo to Belgium amount to 
187,000,000 francs annually, while only 13,000,000 fraircs’ worth go to 
England and 17,000,000 to the Americas. Again, the United States’ share 
of Philippine imports increased from 6 per cent in 1893 to 55 per cent 
in 1925. Furthermore, as the competition for markets becomes keener, 
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the degree of colonial control is almost certain to increase. Japan’s ag- 
gression against China has been due primarily to a desire to control 
valuable resources needed by its expanding industries, and to enjoy a 
preferential position in the vast Chinese market. 

Of course, as has already been indicated, imperialism does not in- 
evitably lead to political Intervention or annexation. The United States 
has often justified the claims of its political spokesmen by avoiding the 
onus of political control, while at the same time achieving its imperialistic 
ends. We have intervened in political affairs in Latin America on nu- 
merous occasions, and have established financial receiverships, as in 
our control of Haiti’s customs duties, but we have rarely set up any 
permanent political organization. The American system, superior in 
many ways to outright control and administration, thus represents an 
advanced form of imperialism. 

The economic aspects of imperialism are not exhausted by reference to 
trade statistics alone. Undeveloped areas offer opportunities for the in- 
vestment of surplus capital, which Is attracted there by the relatively high 
returns. Vast amounts of European capital went into the economic ex- 
pansion of the United States from 1825 to 1895, and in more recent years 
billions of dollars have flowed from Europe and the United States into 
Africa, the Near East, the Far East, and Latin America. Coffee plaiita- 
tions, rubber plantations, oil wells, highways and railroads, are but a 
few of the channels into which European and American capital has gone. 
The results have sometimes been unprofitable, but frequently the return 
has been several hundred per cent on the investment. French investments 
abroad bad reached $10,000,000,000 by 1914, and those of Gersnany 
amounted to about $7,000,000,000. 

Most startling of all, however, is the story of American foreign in- 
vestments. In 1900 we had about $500,000,000 invested abroad, chiefly in' 
Mexico, Canada, and Cuba. By 1913 this had increased to about $2,500,- 
000,000, of which almost half was in Latin America and about one- 
quarter in Canada. At the same time, we owed abroad nearly twice as 
much. By the end of the World War, the position had been reversed. 
Most of our securities had been sold back to us, and at the same time 
we had advanced enormous sums, mainly to Europe. By 1926 we were 
the world’s creditors to the extent of about $12,000,000,000, not counting 
war loans. Americans held almost $4,000,000,000 in government, state, 
and municipal bonds of foreign countries, of which the bulk was Euro- 
pean, and over $5,000,000,000 , of industrial loans, of which five-sixths 
went to the countries of the Western Hemisphere. We also secured im- 
portant financial interests in Europe, chiefly in the electrical, telephone, 
automobile, oil, and motion picture industries. This was partly a result 
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of American industrial expansion, but the speed with which it developed 
was due largely to the war and postwar conditions. 

From 1914 to 1929 the American people bought widely, optimistically, 
and indiscriminately almost any foreign securities offered on the madcet, American 
and American companies had heavy iirvestments in plant and equipment, 
especially in South America. By the end of 1929 our investments abroad since 1929 
had reached the astounding total of nearly $18,000,000,000. Since 1929 the 
day of reckoning has come, and the United States has discovered the 
cost of 'becoming banker to the world. More than $6,000,000,000 of our 
investments, exclusive of war debts, are in default, and the sum is mount- 
ing rapidly as compound interest piles up. No small part of this loss-— the 
bulk of which falls on the individual investor— must be accredited to 
imperialism. 

The United States is not the only country to discover that the ledger 
of imperialism has a heavy debit side. Italy spent nearly $600,000,000 on Tliccos«of 
Libya, a relatively barren country, up to 1924, and the Libyan trade 
amounts to less than the annual deficit in the cost of administration in 
peace years. The Boer War, undertaken chiefly because of Great Britain’s 
imperialistic ambition, cost that country 30,000 lives and $250,000,000. 

Every other imperialist country has had similar experiences, among which 
must be counted the maintenance of an army and navy to protect the 
colonial empire. If imperialism be regarded, as it should, as a major 
cause of the last war, then some of the colossal costs of that conflict must 
be assessed against it. The only important credits to offset these costs, 
which sometimes mount staggeringly, are the considerable gains in trade 
and the imponderable known as “national prestige.” 

The depression which began in 1929 has put a severe crimp in the ex- 
port of capital, and has reduced the income from oversea investments, 
Extensive defaults have discouraged further foreign investment. The ^*”1929 
citizens of other countries have suffered in the same way. For example, 
England’s income from oversea investments was estimated as ^{285, 000,- 
000 in 1928, 165,000,000 in r930, and 155,000,000 in 1933. and has 

declined since. The role of economic and financial imperialism therefore 
is that of a two-edged sword which even the strongest Powers cannot 
control. 

2. Imperialism and War 

The best illustration of the relationship between imperialism and war 
is a summary of the friction arising from rival imperialisms just pieced- Imperial 
ing the World War. In Africa England and Germany clashed over ter- Xetcenth 
ritory and over Germany’s sympathy with the Boers; in Oceania, over wntury 
the Samoan and other islands; in the Near East, over Germany’s attempt 
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to acquire Mesopotamia and Anatolia as spheres o£ influence. Competi- 
tion for territory in the Near East led England and Russia into a bloody 
war in the middle of the nineteenth century and almost to another in 
1878 and again in 1884; and mutual aggression in Afghanistan and 
Persia ended without war only by a division of the territory between 
them. England and France, after earlier friction over Egypt, almost went 
to war over the Fashoda incident in 1898, when hostility was averted 
solely by a redistribution of colonial territories and diplomatic alignments. 

■ Germany and France, threatened the peace of Europe thrice over 
Morocco before the matter was even temporarily adjusted. The rivalry 
of Germany and Russia was not wholly settled by the Convention of 
1911. The conflict between Mitteleurofa and Pan-Slavism, and Ger- 
many’s and Russia’s rivalry over Turkey, fostered the diplomatic crisis 
that precipitated the war. Germany and the United States clashed over 
the Samoan Islands and the Philippines. Italy broke its long friendship 
with France when the latter annexed Tunis, and made war on Turkey 
to secure Tripolitania after being sharply checked in Abyssinia. Russia 
and Japan fought over Manchuria and ports in Eastern Asia. Finally, the 
“glory” of th^ war with Spain served to prepare the United States for 
entry into the World War in 1917. 

Imperialism also helped to bring on the World War by encouraging 
the formation of great alliances. The existence of the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente certainly made the outbreak of a general European 
war more probable than it would have been otherwise. Imperialism con- 
tributed directly to the coming of the war through: (i) the rivalry of 
the great commercial empires of Great Britain and Germany; (2) British 
distrust of German advances in the .Near East; (3) naval rivalry arising 
from the desire to assure protection to national commerce and colonies; 
(4) French colonial ambition (as a compensation for defeat in Europe) ; 
and (5) the Russian desire to secure unimpeded access to, or complete 
control of, the Straits leading out of the Black Sea. Imperialism, working 
hand in glove with nationalism, welded ‘the great states of Europe into 
opposing alliances and turned Europe into an armed camp. . When the 
crisis came in the summer of 1914, the forces favoring war were too 
strong to enable Europe to keep the peace. 

3. Eflfects On Oversea Areas 

Modern imperialism, by continuing the expansion of Europe, has also 
extended— -and intensifiecl — its results. The social and cultural forms of 
the areas that have come under the influence of the imperialist nations 
have been profoundly modified. More important than this, however, has 
been the reaction . upon the Western peoples. In this section we shall 
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deal with the first set of influences, that is, with the effects of imperialism 
upon the oversea areas. 

Imperialism has diffused Western culture amazingly, especially in its 
material and technological aspects. Because of the activities of the West- 
ern peoples, Japan, China, and India (among other non-Western coun- 
tries) have introduced modern industrial techniques, Japan having been 
the most successful. Western science has accompanied Western tech- 
nology, and the impact of the two has inaugurated a process of cumula- 
tive change in the older and the less complex societies. Increased pro- 
ductivity, the new sanitation, and advanced medical techniques have been 
responsible for a rapid growth of world population. This has been ac- 
companied by a comparable increase in urbanization. Finally, the dif- 
fusion of these new elements of culture, plus the greatly increased num- 
ber and intensity of cultural contacts, has greatly accelerated the rate of 
social change the world over. Civilization in our age appears to be in- 
volved in a process of rapid transition from what it has been to some- 
thing else, the form of which has not yet been revealed. 

In the political field, imperialism has produced a number of interest- 
ing experiments in colonial government. Most backward peoples have The colonial 
been subjected to , the rule of an autocratic white bureaucracy, which in 
some instances has been changed to partial autonomy; elsewhere three 
novel forms of goyernment have been evolved; (i) virtually complete 
autonomy, as in the British self-governing dominions; (2) assimilation, 
or the adaptation of natives to Western forms of government, as by the 
French in Algeria; and (3) association, by which the native customs 
are respected and the native culture is permitted to develop along natural 
lines, subject to a general supervision by Europeans, as in Morocco, 

Egypt, and Zanzibar. The mandate system, as developed by the League of 
Nations for administering the colonies taken from Germany in the World 
War, has not been as successful as its proponents claimed it would be. 

European political and social systenis have been, transplanted in colonial 
areas where the population consists mostly of whites. Examples of this Transplanta- 
type of colony are Australia and New Zealand, which are to European 
society and culture today what the American colonies were in the eight- cal and 
eenth century. Besides producing the transplantation of European in- 
stitutions overseas, imperialism has also stimulated the growth of repre- 
sentative government in Oriental lands, as, for example, in Japan and 
Turkey, and has encouraged the development of nauonalism among the 
Eastern peoples, and thereby has augmented their resistance to the West. 

Leadership in the latter movement is at present taken by Japan. 

In regard to racial relationships, the results of imperialism are difficult 
to assess. Although the Europeans have interfered with laative customs 
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as little as possible, the social contacts of the rulers with the ruled have 
produced some interesting consequences. The Westerners have almost 
inevitably acquired a superiority complex, the manifestations of which 
are deeply resented by the natives. As a result, the two groups have been 
unable to understand each other, and bad feeling has arisen. Possibly 
the outstanding effect upon Orientals of contact with Westerners has 
been a weakening of the caste system. 

Missionary enterprise, both a factor in and a by-product of imperialism, 
has met with limited success. Conversions to Christianity have on the 
whole been relatively insignificant, taking into consideration the immense 
field in which the missionaries are free to work. The chief benefits of 
the movement thus far have been the diffusion of the material culture 
of the Western world, e.specially its medical and sanitary practices. 

The education of oversea peoples has also been largely ineffective. In 
India, one of the most competently administered colonial areas, eighty- 
eight per cent of the men and ninety-eight per cent of the women are 
illiterate, and not one per cent can read English. Wherever education of 
colonials has been introduced on a considerable scale, it has led to mani- 
festations of nationalist opposition to imperialism. 

Besides tlaese effects of imperialism upon native peoples must be added 
a rather long list of positive evils. Labor has been exploited shamefully. 
Many natives have been ousted from their lands, others have been sub- 
jected to forced labor of the worst kind. Colonial administrators, guided 
consciously or unconsciously by their feeling of superiority over their sub- 
jects, have frequently (if not generally) resorted to cruel and autocratic 
treatment as the best means of gaining their ends. In some regions, con- 
tact with a superior culture has so disturbed the equilibrium of native 
groups that race suicide has set in. In general, it may be safely asserted 
that the natives have lost more than they have gained from the so-called 
civilizing process. 

4. Effects on the Imperialist Peoples 

The effects of imperialism upon the people at home have been strik- 
ing. Imperialism has contributed new materials to modern industry. The 
oversea expansion of industry itself has.,made possible an international 
division of labor, and has made necessary the improvement of com- 
mercial devices and financial institutions used in international trade (in- 
ternational banks, international bills of exchange, increased circulation of 
foreign bonds, and the like). Finally, the amount of money in circulation 
has increased enormously, because of the demands of expanding trade, 
and capitalism has grown rapidly. Nevertheless, as we indicated above, 
imperialism has not been profitable. 
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Politically, the contrast between autocratic government in the colonies 
and democracy at home has generally weakened the latter rather than Political 
liberalized the former. Moreover, the financial burden of colonial ad- 
ministration has usually been so large that funds are not available for 
advanced social reforms at home. On the other hand, imperialism sup- 
plies excellent opportunities (which are not always fully exploited) for 
the training of a competent civil service. 

More striking have been the ways in which modern imperialism has 
stimulated the growth of modern science. Geography, astronomy, and Effects on 
all phases of biology, chemistry, and medicine have benefited amazingly 
from the data and materials supplied by the imperialist conquest of the 
world. The opportunities for comparative study in every field have been 
limitless, and the fruits of such study have helped to advance and verify 
scientific knowledge. Tropical medicine is probably the field associated 
most profitably with imperialist expansion. 

The general effects of imperialism upon Western culture are also worth 
noting. Besides encouraging the social sciences (especially anthropology Effects on 
and anthropogeography), imperialism has provided information and 
ideas for philosophy, literature, art, and music. In general, the secularism attitudes 
of Western society and the critical, objective point of view have been in- 
tensified rather than weakened by contact with the rest of the world. 

The West has gained far more than the native cultures from the contact 
of, the two. 

In concluding our discussion of imperialism, it should be mentioned 
again that this dynamic force is not waning. For example, the present Imperialism 
aggression of Russia in Europe and Asia indicates that Russian im- temporary 
perialism is much stronger than the ideology of Communism (which dynamic 
stands for an international organization of the working class). Russia, 
the greatest land empire of the world, remains as imperialistic under 
Soviet rule as it was under the regime of the Tsars, and Soviet com- 
missars fit smoothly into the roles once taken by the Russian grand dukes. 

IV. THE CAUSES OF THE WORLD WAR 
r. The Underlying Conditions 

The World War which opened in the summer of 1914 was due to a 
complex series of causes, some of which were immediate, others general. The tiadi- 
with origins reaching far back into the roots of modern civilization. 
Consideration of these causes can be made profitable if we recognize 
first of all that war itself is a firmly established tradition in human civi- 
lization. Ever since the first tribes began to prey upon their fellows in 
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order to secure by violence the wealth they did not produce, war has 
been the ultimate recourse of politically organized groups. So funda- 
mental did its place in civilization become that the great religions — even 
those which were dedicated to the ideal of peace— resorted to it time 
and again in order to maintain themselves against unbelievers. 

To this tradition of war was added the tradition of conquest. The 
achievements of successful generals and their armies were highly valued 
by the great military peoples of history, and rewards for military victory 
were among the highest conferred by their rulers. The Assyrians, the 
Romans, the Prussians under Frederick the Great, and the French under 
Napoleon, tvere supremely dominated by this spirit, which Professor 
Muzzey identifies with Ancient Rome. His description of the survival 
of the spirit of militarism in Europe is excellent: 

The Roman spirit was bequeathed to Europe. Beneath all the arts and 
letters, all the industry and commerce, all the advance in humanity through- 
out European history, that Roman ideal remains. When the old nations speak 
of patriotism they mean the memory of their glorious wars. War has been 
their constant occupation and preoccupation. Not a generation has passed 
since Virgil ... but has paid its terrible toll on the field of carnage to the 
ideal of pacifying the world by arms. 

It is not alone Germany, with the celebration of its men of blood and iron 
from Otto the Great to Otto von Bismarck. The French, too, rejoice in the 
Napoleonic legend. They have their glorious wars of the Grand Monarque.- 
They bow before the white plume of Henry of Navarre, and thrill to the 
echo of Roland’s horn at Roncesvalles. The English have their proud memories 
of Agincourt and Blenheim and Cticy and Waterloo, and celebrate their 
Napiers and Nelsons, and little “Bobs.” 

All these nations of old Europe have their glorious traditions of war, and 
each one can find enough victories in the uninterrupted course of slaughter 
through the Christian ages to justify its belief in its own invincible prowess 
— nay, even in its divine mission to rule the rest. The Roman ideal still lives 
in them all. Great Caesar’s ghost still walks as at Philippi, gaunt and terrify- 
ing, before the chancelleries at London, St. Petersburg, and Berlin, at Vienna, 
Paris, and Rorae.^ 

Fundamentally, then, the World War of 1914-1918 arose from the 
failure of Western society to eliminate warfare as an integral element of 
its civilization. 

2. The General Causes 

The general causes of the World War are generally listed as (1) im- 
perialism, (2) nationalism, (3) militarism, (4) secret diplomacy, and 
(5) the system of alliances into which the great states of Western Europe 
were drawn between 1879 and 1907. It would be futile to attempt an 
D. S. Mur.zey, The Menace of Patriotism, Ethical Culture Society, 1915, pp. 4-5. 
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assessment o£ the role of each of these causes. All that we can hope to 
do is to describe them. 

Economic imperialism— the struggle for control of resources and 
markets— was one of the most effective causes. We have already de- (1) 
scribed its evolution in recent times, especially the ways in which it i^peSim 
created antagonisms among the European states.*^ Successive crises re- 
sulted from such rivalry — that produced by the French occupation of 
Tunisia in 1881, the dispute over Morocco in 1904-1906, the Agadir in- 
cident of 1911, the disturbance attending the announcement of the Berlin- 
to-Baghdad Railway. Such friction, constandy renewed, greatly lessened 
Europe’s chances of remaining at peace. Russia’s desire to secure control 
of the Straits leading from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean was prob- 
ably the most constant source of this type of friction during the two 
generations preceding 1914. 

Nationalism, growing more bellicose from generation to generation, 
made it increasingly difficult for the different European peoples to ap- (2) 
predate each other’s point of view and encouraged their governments 
to resort to threats rather than compromise in international relations.® 

In its extreme forms, as voiced by the jingoists, nationalism became a 
positive menace to reasonable attempts at peaceful solutions of interna- 
tional problems. Russia’s Pan-Slavism, Germany’s Mitteleurofa, and the 
strivings of the Balkan peoples for national statehood and extension of 
the areas under their control, were among the outstanding nationalist 
threats to European peace in the decade before 1914. Overshadowing 
this menace, however, was the French desire to recover Alsace-Lorraine, 
the loss of which had been a severe blow to French national pride. 

Militarism, the third of the general causes of the World War, is de- 
scribed by Professor Fay as possessing two aspects; (3) 

Militarism 

First, the dangerous and burdensome mechanism of great standing armies 
and large navies, with the attendant evils of espionage, suspicion, fear, and 
hatred. Second, the existence of a powerful class of military and naval officers, 
headed by a General Staff, who tend to dominate, e.specially at a time of 
political crisis, over the civil authorities.® 

We have already discussed the amassing of armaments in the period 
before the war.'‘ With most of the great Powers (except Great Britain) 
employing compulsory military service and maintaining large standing 
armies, the situation in the years just before 1914 was further compli- 

1 See pp. 9C3-966, anti e.spedally pp. 981-982. 

2 Sec pp. 866-868. . , 

•' Hklney li. Ikiy, The Origins of the World War, z vols., Macmillan, 1928, 1 , 39. 

See pp. 869-870. 
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Gated by the increasing power o£ the various General Staffs. Plans were 
drawn up for use in case of war with specified countries, and the Gen- 
eral Staffs of the memhers of the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente 
collaborated to perfect the military strategy of their respective alliances. 
This preparedness made it increasingly difficult for the diplomats to 
keep the upper hand and use peaceful means for settling disputes when- 
ever a crisis arose. Before 1914 Europe was divided into armed camps, 
each waiting for the first gun to be fired. Hence a revolver shot at 
Sarajevo in 1914 quickly ignited a general, instead of a localized, war. 

Secret diplomacy, the fourth general cause of the World War, may be 
described as the covert handling of negotiations between states by min- 
isters and diplomats. Secret diplomacy is generally irresponsible diplo- 
macy, by which a few men may influence, even determine, the course 
of action of entire nations. Out of it come secret treaties, such as those 
which produced the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente in the gen- 
eration before the war. Secret diplomacy is allegedly justified by “reasons 
of state” and “military necessity,” but it produces situations in which 
governments and peoples cannot act freely. It frequently presents a fait 
accofnpli from which a people cannot escape. Diplomacy before 1914 
was almost universally of this type — nor has it changed much since, 
despite President Wilson’s plea in his Fourteen Points for “open cove- 
nants openly arrived at.” 

The last general cause of the World War was the system of secret 
alliances. This, to which some reference has already been made, dated 
from Bismarck’s time.’- The Triple Alliance was arranged by Bismarck 
between 1878 and 1882, and brought Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy together in a defensive pact, designed primarily to frustrate a French 
war of revenge for 1870-1871. Bismarck also established friendly relations 
with Russia through a treaty made in 1884 and renewed in 1887. After 
the Iron Chancellor’s retirement in 1890, Kaiser Wilhelm II abandoned 
the Russian alignment and turned to England as the most promising 
country outside the Triple Alliance for Germany to cultivate. The French 
were on the alert and cjuickly won over Russia, with whom they nego- 
tiated a military alliance in 1893. When England and Germany failed 
to come together between 1898 and 1903 (largely because the Germans 
were not satisfied by the security and distimsted the sincerity of the British 
offers), the French made a bid for British friendship. By 1904 they had 
succeeded in forming an Anglo-French agreement. This they converted 
into a Triple Entente in 1907 by promoting an understanding between 
England and Russia. The French successfully tested British support in 

r See pp. 864-865. 
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the second Moroccan crisis in 1911, during which England actually took 
a more bellicose stand than either France or Germany. 

The two great counter-alliances were certainly organized originally to 
preserve the peace of Europe. Bismarck formed the Triple Alliance to change in 
prevent France from fomendng a war of revenge, and England accepted 
the Triplp Entente to maintain the balance of power in Europe. Yet in 
due time the counter-alliances became a menace to European peace, be- 
cause both groups of Powers hesitated to back down in a serious crisis 
for fear of showing weakness and losing prestige. Further, as we shall 
show later, Izvolsky and Poincare were successful in 1912 in transform- 
ing the Triple Entente from a defensive into an offensive alliance. As 
between the two alliances, it must be held that the Triple Entente was 
a greater threat to European peace because (i) the Triple Alliance was 
slowly going to pieces owing to the secret withdrawal of Italy in 1902 
and Austro-German friction over Serbia in 1912-1913, and (2) from 1913 
to 1914 the Triple Entente was being transformed into a firm and po- 
tentially belligerent organization. 

These five forces, operative in Western Europe for a longer or a 
shorter period, combined to produce a situation in the summer of 1914 Responsi- 
from which the European nations found no escape but war. To the ex- 
tent that they were common to all nations of Western Europe, general 
responsibility for the World War must be laid firmly on the doorstep 
of Western society as a whole. 

3. The Contributing Causes 

France’s national pride would not be satisfied until the lost provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine were recovered. Russia had been seeking an outlet Franco-Rus- 
to the Mediterranean since the days of Catherine the Great, and had siandiplo- 
been blocked in this attempt more times than her Foreign Office cared 
to recall. Finally, in 1912, Poincard in France and Izvolsky in Russia 
concluded that the aims of their respective countries would not be 
achieved until Europe was plunged into a general war. Then, and only 
then, could they take what they wanted as members of the victorious 
side. This decision, and the action that was based upon it, possibly 
hastened the outbreak of war. ■ 

Russia’s maneuverings between 1908 and 1911 for the Straits between 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea were handled by Foreign Minister Russia’s at- 
Alexander Izvolsky, and resulted indirectly in straining the relations be- 
tween Austria and Serbia. Izvolsky proposed in 1908 that Austria annex straits 
the southern Slavic provinces of Bosnia and Hercegovina, in return for 
support of Russia’s demands for the Straits. Austria agreed and promptly 
annexed the two provinces, thus gaining a restless Serbian minority in 
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Bosnia which desired to be united with Serbia proper. Serbia more or 
less secretly supported the Bosnian Serbs, thus earning Austria’s displeas- 
ure. Russia, on the other hand, was blocked by Great Britain from se- 
curing the Straits. Izvolsky then turned to Turkey in 1911 with an offer 
of a defensive alliance, but German influence there thwarted his plans. It 
was then that Izvolsky decided that his aims would never be realized 
without at least a local war in which Russia would be on the victorious 
side. The outcome of the ’two Balkan Wars of 1911 and 1912 merely 
confirmed his opinion. 

As a result of the Moroccan crises of 1905 and 1911, France adopted a 
more belligerent attitude. In 1911 the Germans used the Agadir incident 
to test the strength of the Anglo-French alliance, but merely increased it 
by the trial. Caillaux, the French Prime Minister, was driven from office 
in 1912, partially because of his pacific policies, and Raymond Poincar^ 
with whom the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine was almost an obsession, took 
his place. 

In- 1910 Izvolsky became ambassador to France. In 1912 Poincar^ be- 
came Prime Minister, and in January, 1914, President of France. These 
two able statesmen began to work closely together to advance their re- 
spective plans. In November, 1912 — a momentous month— three impor- 
tant steps were taken. Poincare pledged France to execute its full obliga- 
tions to Russia in support of the latter’s diplomacy in the Balkans. Sir 
Edward Grey pledged British naval and (by implication) military sup- 
port to France. And Russia drew up a secret military protocol in which 
it was stated that when the crisis came diplomatic negotiations were to 
be used to screen military preparations for war. Furthermore, energetic 
efforts were made to convert French public opinion to the new phms. 
Every step was taken to bind Great Britain more closely to France and 
Russia, so that it might be entirely relied upon when the crisis came. 

While the Triple Entente was thus being more firmly cemented and 
made aggressive (so far as the Franco-Russian nucleus was concerned), 
the Triple Alliance was disintegrating. Italy, placated over North Africa, 
was pledged by a secret agreement of 1902 not to fight France. Though 
the Germans counted on Italian aid in 1914, we know they had litde 
chance of getting it. Furthermore, from 1912 to 1914 there was consider- 
able friction between Germany and Austria over Serbia. The Austrians 
felt that the Serbs should be punished in order to stop the Russo-Serb 
intrigues in the Balkans (which were part of Russia’s Pan-Slavic move- 
ment) . The Kai.ser opposed Austrian aggression and twice prevented an 
Austrian offensive against Serbia. 

During this same period, the Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 
1907 had accomplished practically nothing in the way of strengthening 
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Europe’s bulwarks against war. They had revealed only the diplomatic 
stupidity of the Germans and the fundamental unwillingness of the Failure of 
Powers, individually and as a group, to work honestly for peace. Confacncc 

This, then, was the general situation when in June, 1914, the heir ” 
presumptive to the Austro-Hungarian throne was assassinated by a Thesitua- 
Serbian agitator while on an official visit to Sarajevo, the capital of the 
province of Bosnia. 

4. The Immediate Circumstances 

In the first half of 1914 many things occurred which were likely to 
make any crisis lead to a European war. The growing Anglo-German Trends 
amiability greatly worried France and Russia and made them feel that 
a considerable delay of the European war would be dangerous. The Tory 
clique in England favored a war as a possible solution of its domestic 
problems. The NorthcliBe press demanded stern action against Germany, 
partly because of its Tory sympathy and partly because a war was good 
bitsiness for newspapens. Russia held two long ministerial councils in 
December, 1913, aiicl February, 1914, to decide on the proper strategy 
for war. In March, 1914, General Danilov congratulated his country on 
its readiness for the impending conflict, and in June General Sukhom- 
linov, Minister of War, boastetf that Russia was ready for war and stated 
that France must also be ready. This was done in part to silence the 
foes of the Three-year Service Act in France. In the spring of 1914 France 
did not allow the class normally entitled to leave active service that year 
to retire, thus having four classes instead of two with the colors in July, 

1914. The Tsar received the Serbian Premier, Nikolas Pasl 2 , in February, 

1914, asked how many men Serbia could put into the field if war came, 
promised Serbia arms and ammunition, and told him to inform the 
Serbian King that Russia would do all in its power to aid Serbia. 

By May the plot to murder the Archduke Franz Ferdinand was per- 
fected in Serbia. Anti-Austrian intrigue in the Balkans was so active that The plot to 
Austria herself became aware of it, and drew up a memorandum to be 
taken to Berlin as a request for aid against Russian plots in the Balkans, nand 
The Serbian government was aware of the assassination plot at least 
three weeks before the murder took place, but it took no active steps to 
frustrate the scheme, or to warn Austria of the danger awaiting Franz 
Ferdinand when he visited Bosnia. Such were the developments that 
preceded the shooting of the Archduke and his wife in Sarajevo on 
June, 28, 1914. 

Austria-Hungary, enraged by the incident and suspecting Serbia of 
complicity in the assassination, decided that the time had come to stop 
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Serbian intrigues against die Dual Monarchy. Therefore, it deliberately 
The drew up an ultimatum of such severity that Serbia could not conceivably 
ultimatum Austria hoped either to crush Serbia by diplomatic means or 

produce the same result by a local war. Germany agreed to stand behind 
her ally in punishing Serbia. 

The answer of the Serbs to the ultimatum, however, struck the Kaiser 
The opening as a satisfactory basis for further negotiations. On July 27, in collaboration 
of; the war Grey, Germany urged Austria to negotiate directly 

with Russia (Serbia’s, supporter) and to mediate her differences with 
Serbia. Germany then became alarmed by the rumored Russian military 
preparations and pressed Austria even more vigorously for a diplomatic 
settlement. When Austria offered this (July 31) it was too late, and as 
Russia continued her mobilization, Germany declared war on her. 

The French and the Russians had early recognized that the crisis pre- 
Franco-Rus' cipitated by the Sarajevo assassination might bring on a general Euro- 
sian strategy They urged Serbia to pretend to be willing to make conces- 

sions, and meanwhile made secret military preparations. For them to 
obtain British support, it was necessary that Austria should take the lead 
in declaring war on Serbia. Despite the conciliatory telegram of the 
Kaiser to the Tsar, Nicholas II was persuaded to sign the order for Rus- 
sian mobilization, which began on July 30. From that moment, the 
chances of avoiding a general European war were negligible. The Rus- 
sian mobilization, more than any other single event, was responsible for 
the failure of the diplomatic attempts to keep the peace. 

England stood for peace during the troubled month of July, and would 
The role of have coittinucd to do so if France had not been drawn in, Her culpa- 
BAata chiefly in the failure to restrain either France or Russia from 

warlike preparations. When war broke out between Russia and France 
on one hand and the Central Powers on the other, England decided to 
honor her obligations to France, and the decision to declare war on 
Germany was made before that country invaded^ Belgium. The British 
government merely used that incident to secure popular support for its 
action. 

V. THE NATURE OF THE WORLD WAR 

The War of 1914-1918 was to other Wars what a modern extravaganza 
The is to the old-time village play. In the new military weapons it intro- 
°^’^’°sidcs amount of destruction of life and property it effected, it 

was the most terrible of all human conflicts. It officially began July 28, 
1914, when Austria-Hungary sent Serbia an official declaration of war. 
On July 30 mobilization of the Russian army was ordered, and on 
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August I, upon Russia’s refusal to demobilize, Germany declared war 
against her. Before the end of that month, France, Belgium, Great Britain, 

Montenegro, and Japan had joined Russia, and in October Turkey allied 
herself with Germany. Bulgaria’s entrance in October, 1915, completed 
the ranks of the Central Powers. The Allied Powers were joined by 
Italy (May, 1915), Portugal and Rumania (1916), the United States, 

Cuba, Panama, Greece, Siam, China, Liberia, and Brazil (igiy), and 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Haiti, and Honduras (1918). 

Some ten years before the war, the German General Staff had drawn 
up its plan of campaign in the event of a general European war. This Germany’s 
called for a rapid drive through Belgium and the envelopment of the 
armies of France and England (provided the latter entered the conflict). 

Having disposed of the enemy in the west, all German resources were 
to be rushed across Germany’s internal lines of communication to the 
east, to be directed against Russia. Russia, which would necessarily be 
slow in mobilizing, could not put enough men in the field to endanger 
Germany while its major forces were conquering France. As the German 
Chief of Staff at the time (1905) was General von Schlieffen, this plan 
of campaign came to be known as the Schlielfen Plan. 

When war broke out in 1914, this plan was launched with clock-like 
precision. It worked perfectly, except for a bad blunder by General von Germany’s 
Bulow in not attacking as ordered, and had it not been for the incompe- 
tence of the Chief of Staff, General von Moltke, the Germans would 
probably have won the war with a smashing victory before the end of 
September, 1914. Von Moltke, never a first-rate general and a sick man 
in 1914, was unable to direct hostilities personally. At the height of the 
great advance he sent to the German First Army (which was rapidly 
approaching Paris) a subordinate, Lieutenant-Colonel Hentsch, with ab- 
solute authority. Hentsch, because the advancing German armies were 
losing contact, ordered a retreat at the very moment when the First Army 
was ready to strike at Paris. The French followed up this retreat by the 
First Battle of the Marne, and Germany’s first great chance was lost. 

Once the Germans retired, both sides settled down to a dreary and ter- 
rible trench warfare that lasted for four years. 

The intrenched Western Front in 1914-1915 stretched from Belfort 
northwards to Verdun, westwards to the Aisne River, and then north- The 'Western 
wards again to Ypres and Nieuport, covering a distance of six hundred 
miles. Although the Germans conquered most of Belgium and northern 
France and controlled many French mines and industries, they were 
unable to break through once the line was established. 

The army protecting Germany’s Eastern Front, though inferior in size 
to the Russian, was able under Hindenburg and Ludendorff to rout 
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and partially destroy the Russians in the Battle of Tannenberg (August, 
1914). This was the most decisive defeat administered to any army dur- 
ing the war. At this time, Austria-Hungary attempted to invade Russian 
Poland but was decisively defeated by the Russians, losing eastern Galicia, 
including Lemberg, as. a result. However, the counterojffensive launched 
by the Germans under General von Mackensen in the spring of 1915 
drove the Russians from this region and returned practically all of Galicia 
to Austria-Hungary, Hindenburg, supported by huge armies, attacked 
Russian Poland, and captured Warsaw and Vilna. By October, 1915, most 
of Poland, Lithuania, and Courland was in German hands. 

Continued German pressure led to many Russian reverses and helped 
to bring on a revolution in the spring of 1917. The Tsar abdicated and 
was succeeded first by Prince Lvov and then by Alexander Kerensky. 
Kerensky, at the head of the conservative revolutionary government, at- 
tempted another invasion of Galicia in July, 1917, but failed miserably. 
When the Bolsheviks (a radical minority party), under the leadership 
of Lenin and Trotsky, obtained control in November, 1917, they de- 
mobilized the Russian armies, signed the crushing peace treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk in March, 1918, and withdrew from the war. 

The Bulgarians, entering the war in October, 1915, assisted the Central 
Powers by attacking Serbia and Montenegro. Within two months these 
countries and Albania had fallen, and most of the Balkan Peninsula was 
in the hands of the Central Powers. The Entente’s attempt to force the 
Dardanelles and free the Russian man power for the Allies in the west 
was an expensive failure, and ended with the collapse of the gallant 
Gallipoli campaign early in 1916. Rumania, joining the Allies in 1916, 
invaded Transylvania in Hungary, but Mackensen drove them out and 
German armies soon occupied almost all Rumanian territory in one of 
the most rapid and brilliant campaigns of the war. 

The Italians, defeated at Caporetto in October, 1917, were pushed back 
from Austria as far as the Piavc River, the Austrians taking about 
200,000 prisoners and 2000 pieces of artillery. However, thanks to efficient 
reorganization and British and French reinforcements, the Austrians were 
halted. By the end of the war, the Italians were once more in Austrian 
territory. , 

By the winter of 1915-1916 the severe strains and excessive costs of the 
war for both sides led to the breaking of morale and the possibility of 
a negotiated peace. At this juncture, however, England received intima- 
tion that the United States would enter the war, the successes of Rumania 
in Hungary were promising, and the British made some gains on the 
Somme, Allied hopes were revived, their spirit was strengthened, and 
the war continued. At this time Hindenburg and Ludendorff, two of 
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Germany’s most competent generals, were given control over the forces 
of the Central Powers, and effected a valuable reorganization. 

The United States joined the Allies on April 6, 1917. Our entry was 
due largely to our commercial stake in the Entente Powers (Britain had The United 
shut off access to the Central Powers), to the pro-British sympathies of States in tin 
Ambassador Page and President Wilson, and to the stupidity of German 
naval tactics and propaganda. Our entry was fortunate for the Allied 
Powers, for Hindenburg launched the greatest of all German drives in 
March, 1918, and threatened to overwhelm the Allied forces in the West. 

By the time the Germans had advanced to within forty miles of Paris, 
the fresh American forces that were thrown into the lines began to 
make their weight felt, and the German advance was halted. Following 
the Second Battle of the Marne, the Germans, disheartened and with 
inferior and insufficient equipment, began to fall back. It was the last 
retreat, and continued until the armistice was signed on November ii. 

Besides the fighting in Europe, the war was also carried to the Near 
East, Africa, and Asia. German colonial possessions in the Pacific fell to The war 
Japan, Australia, and New Zealand. Turkey in Asia (except Anatolia) 
was overrun by British, French, and Russian armies. Palestine surren- 
dered to the British in 1917 after a brilliant campaign by General Allenby, 
who a year later, aided by Lawrence and the Arabs, captured Syria, 
cut the Baghdad Railway, took Me.sopotamia, and forced Turkey out of 
the war. British, French, and South African troops occupied the German 
colonies in Africa. 

Naval operations in the World War dealt chiefly with the control of 
commerce. Great Britain’s naval superiority turned the trick. After dis- Naval 
posing of a few German commerce-raiders, the British swept German 
commerce from the seas, bottled up the German fleet, and imposed an 
airtight blockade on Germany. The one major naval battie was fought 
off Jutland, May 31, 1916, when the German fleet finally came out into 
the North Sea to look for the British. The Germans inflicted the heavier 
losses, but they were compelled to return to port and the British re- 
mained in complete control of the seas. 

The Germans never risked their fleet again. Rather, they concentrated 
upon submarine warfare. Although they had considerable success with submarine 
this new weapon, it ultimately proved their undoing. It was submarine 
warfare, more than anything else, that turned the tide of American 
sentiment toward the Allies. German subrnarine attacks cost the lives 
of American citizens, which, decided the issue, so far as the American 
public was concerned. After the Lfnited States’ entry into the war, the 
submarine campaign continued, but because of excellent British and 
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American convoys and great American activity in shipbuilding, it had 
no final value. 

The Allies at the end of the war outnumbered the Central Powers in 
man power eight to three, and in resources to a much greater extent. 
Under such conditions, the eventual defeat of the Central Powers was 
almost inevitable, granted the mistakes in generalship and diplomacy 
made by the Germans at critical points (1914, 1916, 1917)- 

The technics of warfare were revolutionized. Apart from the depend- 
ence on trench warfare, the use of the submarine, and the employment 
of millions of men in a single batde, new weapons and methods were 
introduced. Most important of these were the artillery barrage, machine 
guns, poison gas and tanks, the airplane for fighting as well as recon- 
naissance purposes, and camouflage. Although the armies were not 
mechanized, the new forms of machinery of destruction radically changed 
the system of warfare. With so many men in the field, the supply services 
had to be revolutionized. 

The, war also witnessed the large-scale use of systematic propaganda 
on both sides in order to sway public opinion, maintain morale, and 
prey upon the enemy. Among the Allies (the Central Powers did the 
same thing) a systematic campaign of exaggerations and falsifications 
regarding alleged Gherman atrocities was carried on, and it helped to 
turn neutral opinion "against Germany, as well as to keep the people of 
the warring countries fixed in their purpose. The Allies, especially the 
British, were far more skillful at this new art than the Germans. These 
extensive fabrications not only promoted enlistments, converted neutrals, 
and intensified passions during the war; they also made it difficult to 
secure a reasonable peace when hostilities ceased. 

VI. THE COSTS OF THE WORLD WAR 

The immediate costs of the World War were so great as to be prac- 
tically incomprehensible: almost 10,000,000 were known dead, more than 
6,000,000 were seriously wounded, about 14,000,000 were otherwise 
wounded, and almost 6,000,000 were taken as prisoners or were missing.^ 
About half the prisoners and missing are estimated to have been killed. 
These figures do not take into consideration the immense loss of life 
in the world-wide influenza epidemic of 1917-1918, which must be di- 
rectly attributed to the strains of prolonged warfare. By contrast, all 
the wars waged between 1791 and 1913 cost no more than 4,500,000 lives. 

The financial costs of the war are variously computed at figures rang- 

r Statistics from E. L. Bogart, Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great World War, Oxford 
Press, 1919, p. 172. 
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ing from $331,600,000,000 to 1337,000,000,000— representing munitions and 
machines of war, property losses on land and sea, and production losses. Financial 
By January 16, 1935, the direct cost of the war to the United States (which 
was engaged only nineteen months) was officially declared to be 150,000,- 
000,000, exclusive of war loans. These figures are so large as to be almost 
meaningless. War that is so expensive has become a luxury which civi- 
lization can only rarely afford with any degree of safety. During its 
last months, the war was actually costing more than $10,000,000 an hour.^ 

These statistics of economic costs— even if one does not consider them 
in terms of human deprivation and suffering and ignores the untold Anassess- 
sorrow represented by the long list of dead, wounded, and missing — modem 
are enough in themselves to make society think carefully about modern warfare 
warfare. 

As one can readily understand from this bare summary, the. World 
War did not pay even the victors, let alone the vanquished, and it Resultsof 
accelerated the world’s progress towards the depression that began in 
1929. It solved few problems and the leaders at the Peace Conference in , 

1919 were so unwise as to create new problems gratuitously. Because of 
these new problems and the failure to solve the old satisfactorily, Europe 
and the world in general became increasingly involved in critical situa- 
tions during the 1930’s. 
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I. THE END OF THE WORLD WAR 

T he great offensive launched by the Germans on March 21, 1918, 
strained the Allied forces to the utmost and probably would have 
been a finishing blow had not American troops and supplies Been 
available. As it wa.s, the attack died down in early July, and on the Conditions 
nineteenth of that month the Allied counteroffensive began. As this 

. 1 y-, 1 -TV 1 » ® s ringnationsj 

gamed momentaim, the Central Powers began to crumple— and it was 1918 
not too soon. Had Great Britain and France been forced to endure much 
longer the strains of warfare as they did in the spring and early summer 
of 1918, their governments would most likely have suffered the fate of 
the Russian, German, and Austrian governments. This must not be 
overlooked when reflecting upon the action of the British and French 
political leaders during the trying year from September, 1938, to late 
August, 1939. 

By the middle of September, 1918, the Central Powers were greatly 
weakened, their supply of food and munitions was nearly exhausted. Collapse of 
and their institutions were tottering; their military collapse soon fol- 
lowed. Broken by the British blockade as. well as the successful advance 
of the .Allied armies, Austria suggested discussion of peace terms on 
September 15. Before that month ended, Bulgaria surrendered, and Prince 
Max of Baden was made Chancellor of the German Empire to negotiate a 
peace. During October, Austria-Hungary appealed twice for an armistice,' 
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the Turks asked for a cessation o£ hostilities, the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire began to break up, mobs rioted in the streets of Vienna, and 
mutinies broke out in the armies of the Central Powers. The Allied 
advance continued. On November 4, Austria withdrew from the war. 
Five clays later the German Kaiser abdicated. He fled to Holland the 
next day with the Crown Prince and Germany prepared to become a 
republic. Finally, the armistice between Germany and the Allied Powers 
was signed on November ii, becoming effective at ii a.m. of that day. 
The war was over and the Allied capitals rejoiced. But the governments 
of the Central Powers had fallen, and the new German Republic as- 
sumed the responsibility of making peace. 

n. "settlement” by treaties 

The congress to settle the terms upon which peace would be restored 
Background met at Paris in January, 1919, and remained in session until the end of 
Conference opened seemingly itnder the most propitious conditions. The 

Allied peoples were overjoyed because the era of death and destruction 
had finally ended, and everybody (except the Allied leaders) looked 
forward to a peace drawn in accordance with President Wilson’s “Four- 
teen Points.” Even before the armistice had been signed, however, two 
of these points (the freedom of the seas and autonomy for the peoples 
of Austria-Hungary) had been dropped, and France had introduced the 
first of its claims for reparations. After the Conference met, Wilson’s 
other points, except for the principle of national self-determination and 
the provision for a League of Nations, were quickly dismissed. The 
secret treaties by which France and Great Britain had purchased aid 
when they needed it most were acted upon. President Wilson’s idealism 
met with the skill of some of the world’s most competent diplomats, 
and the resulting treaties, especially that with Germany, were as vindic- 
tive as national fears and ambitions could possibly make them. 

The different enemy states were dealt with in separate treaties; the 
Treaty of Versailles, signed by Germany June a8, 1919; the Treaty of 
St. Germain with Austria (September 10, 1919); the Treaty of the 
Trianon with Hungary (January 4, 1920); the Treaty of Neuilly with 
Bulgaria (November 27, 1919); and the Treaty of Sevres with Turkey 
(August 20, 1920). The United States, which refused to become a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations, the Covenant of which comprised the first 
part of the Treaty of Versailles, signed its own treaty of peace with 
Germany on July 2, 1921. 

The world’s view of Wilson as the prophet of a new era of peace and 
.security soon changed to : disillusionment when the terms of the treaties 
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were revealed.'^he idealistic “war aims” of the Allies were revealed as 
so much camouflage to conceal their own nationalist and imperialist The treaties 
interests. The one ideal for which they claimed to have fought that siir- 
vived the Peace Conference was the principle of national self-determina- 
tion and the freedom of oppressed minorities. This was followed through 
with some consistency, although with no great wisdom. In keeping with 
it, (i) Alsace-Lorraine was restored to France; (2) Italia irrede7ita was 
given to Italy; (3) the Baltic states (Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, and Fin- 
land) were freed from Russia; (4) Poland was restored as a great 
national state; (5) the Ruthenians were given their independence as the 
Republic of the Ukraine (which joined the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in 1922) ; (6) Czechoslovakia was established as an inde- 
pendent republic; (7) all the Serbs were gathered into a sovereign state, 

Yugoslavia; (8) a national home for the Jews was created in Palestine 
under British protection (1922) ; and (9) formal recognition of national- 
istic yearnings in Egypt, Syria, and Arabia was made. 

This re-allotment of nationals was carried out so imperfectly, however, 
as to create a large number of new danger spots in Europe. Many people imperfec- 
in Alsace and Lorraine had no desire to return to French sovereignty. 

In handing over Italia irredenta to Italy, the new frontier was drawn of nationals 
too far northwards, and the almost wholly German population of the 
South Tirol was placed under Italian rule. While Lithuania was granted 
independence, some of her reasonable claims were sacrificed to the 
demands of the stronger and more aggressive Poland. The boundaries 
of the new Poland encroached on Russia as well as Lithuania, and the 
“Corridor,” its access to the Baltic Sea, not only contained a large German 
population but also severed East Prussia from the rest of Germany. 

Thirty per cent of Poland’s population was non-Polish. Recent develop- 
ments in Europe testify to the unwisdom of the last moves. 

Czechoslovakia comprised a mixture of diverse peoples; Czechs and 
Slovaks were in the majority (but the latter were not unanimous in other imsat- 
their enthusiasm for the union), and Germans and Magyars made up 
the largest minorities. Rumania was enlarged at the expense of Russia 
and Hungary, neither of which has become reconciled to its loss. Greece 
likewise was permitted to expand into Anatolia, from where it was 
driven out in 1922 by a reorganized Turkey. The plan to create a national 
home for the Jews in Palestine, put into operation in 1919, has produced 
a whole series of critical problems for the British since 1929. 

The defeated nations felt keenly the injustices and resented the mis- 
takes of the treaty arrangements. Germany was outraged by the Polish Resentment 
Coiiido), the partition of Upper Silesia, and Entente opposition to her 
Qinon wilb Austria. The Hungarians lost two-thirds of their territory nations 
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and population by the Treaty o£ the Trianon, and apparently decided to 
abide by that treaty only as long as they were compelled to. Bulgaria 
deeply resented the loss of territory on the Aegean Sea which was in- 
habited by obviously Bulgarian culture groups. 

Thus, while the redrawing of boundaries actually reduced the repressed 
nationalities of Europe from about 50,000,000 to less than 20,000,000, the 
new setup represented in many cases a more flagrant violation of the 
principle of national self-determination than the old. The problems cre- 
ated by the treaties almost equaled the old injustices in number, and 
in places exceeded them in intensity and potential danger to Europe’s 
peace. Furthermore, the creation of many new states was a step back- 
wards politically and economically, for (despite the League of Nations) 
the accompanying guarantees of order and co-operation were insufficient 
to maintain peace. 

The original plan to partition Turkey between Russia and the Balkan 
Allies was abandoned after Russia’s collapse in 1917. The Entente Powers 
were too jealous of each other to assign Turkey to any one of them- 
selves, anci they did not believe their Balkan allies could retain all the 
gains in this area. Taking advantage of the lack of unity among the 
victors, the Turks, under the leadership of one of the ablest of the post- 
war statesmen, Mustapha Kemal, ignored the Treaty of Sevres which 
the Allies had finally drawn and established a modernized Turkish 
Republic in Anatolia. The Turks have retained most of their prewar 
European possessions, and have agreed to the internationalization of 
the Straits,^/^ 

The Treaty of Versailles, by which the Allies, except the United States, 
made peace with Germany, was designed to cripple tire economic basis 
of the German nation. Germany was deprived of important resources — 
the rich coal mines of the Saar Valley and most of the coal supply of 
Upper Silesia — and was compelled to make large annual payments from 
what was left. The Saar was to be held by France until 1935, when a 
plebiscite would determine its permanent allocation. (When the plebiscite 
was held in 1935, the vote was overwhelmingly in favor of a return to 
Germany.) 

The Allied blockade was maintained long after the armistice was 
signed and while Germans were starving, yet the Treaty of Versailles 
ordered Germany to deliver to France large quantities of live stock and 
agricultural products. Germany was also compelled to hand over its 
merchant shipping to the Entente and to build 200,000 tons annually 
for the victors. France took the best rolling stock from the German 
railroads. German trade was further penalized by tariff and administra- 
tive arrangements, while Germany was compelled to put the Entente 
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nations in the status o£ “most-favored countries” under its tariff regu- 
lations. Germany thus was denied access to Allied markets for five years 
and exposed to Allied “dumping” at the same time. 

Most serious of the immediate burdens were the reparations clauses 
of the Treaty. Germany was compelled to indemnify the victors for all 
the various “civilian damages” to Entente countries during the war. 
In this category were placed the potential pensions to Allied soldiers and 
their relatives, an enormous amount. No exact statement of the repara- 
tions account was formulated at the time, though one prominent Briton 
put the figure at $125,000,000,000. 

Military and naval treatment was as severe as the economic. Germany 
was ordered to surrender its navy intact to the British, but the German 
crews, instead, scuttled their ships at Scapa Flow before this could 
be done. The German army was limited to 100,000 men to be raised 
through voluntary enlistment. 

Starvation and the threat of invasion forced Germany to sign the Treaty 
of Versailles. The German representatives at Paris were treated like 
prisoners of war, and their arguments against the Treaty, in relation both 
to war responsibility and to Wilson’s Fourteen Points, were brushed 
aside. Germany was compelled to admit in the Treaty that it and 
Austria had willfully been the sole aggressors. This, the famous war-guilt 
clause (Art. 231 of the Treaty), was utilized to justify Germany’s pay- 
ment of reparations. 

The mode of enforcing the Treaty was compatible with its nature. The 
Rhineland was placed under control of Allied soldiers (whom the Ger- 
mans were compelled to support), and was. made a neutralized area. 
Germany was forbidden to erect fortifications on the left bank or on 
the right bank within fifty kilometers of the Rhine. Provided German 
execution of the Treaty’s provisions was satisfactory, the occupied area 
was to be evacuated by zones in 1925, 1930, and 1935 respectively. Public 
opinion in the United States and Great Britain forced those countries 
to withdraw their troops in 1923 and 1929, respectively, and France was 
compelled to follow suit in 1930. 

The general nature of the Treaty (which, incidentally, was no worse 
than that planned by Germany in the event that it won the w^ar) was 
such as to arouse in Germany a deep feeling of injustice and resentment 
—the explanation of a large part of the supernationalism of the Nazis 
and of the German people in later years. Germany has protested against 
the Treaty since it was compelled to sign in 1919, and much of Adolf 
Flitler’s popularity today is due to his successful revision of its most 
galling provisions. 

Thus the “war to end war” and “make the world safe for democracy” 
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turned out to be, in the treaties by which it was officially terminated, 
Results of the breeding ground o£ new hatreds and fears. The World War did not 
thcWmld certainly, and the record of democracy since 1919 shows a 

fearful decline in Europe and a complementary increase of dictatorship. 

III. THE AFTERMATH OF TFIE WORLD WAR 

Of the new nations set up after the war, eight (Finland, Estonia, 
The new Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, the Ukraine) were 
^'"'rfE^rope oi'c (Hungary) was a regency (a form of dictatorship). 

The new government of Germany was also republican, as was that of 
the Irish Free State, established in 1922. A government of soviets was 
established in Russia in 1917. On January 16, 1920, the first meeting of 
the League of Nations was held at Geneva. Thus, apart from the vin- 
dictive spirit of the Versailles Treaty, which represented the firm decision 
of France and Great Britain to crush Germany, prospects for the future 
appeared hopeful if only the reconstruction of a war-torn Europe could 
be carried through. 

The American delegation to the Conference had drafted a charter for 
Establish- an international organization, and this vvith some revision and amend- 
^Leagueof included in the Treaty of Versailles and became the Covenant 

Nations of the League of Nations. The American Senate refused to ratify the 
Treaty of Versailles largely because ratification would have carried with 
it membership in the League. America’s defection meant that the League 
would not be able satisfactorily to promote international co-operation and 
achieve international peace, and security. Nevertheless, the new organiza- 
tion courageously attacked its problems and continued to function, 
although with steadily declining prestige. 

The structure of the League of Nations, as provided in its Covenant, 
Structure of is relatively simple. It consists of (i) three essential branches, (2) an 
the League international court, and (3) a number of special commissions. The legis- 
lative branch, known as the Assembly, consists of representatives of the 
member states, with each state entitled to one vote, and meets annually 
at Geneva. The executive branch, known as the Council, is made up of 
six permanent members (representing the major Powers) and nine non- 
permanent members selected by the Assembly. It meets four times an- 
nually and whenever a meeting is required by a crisis. The third major 
branch is the Permanent Secretariat (the Secretary-General and his Assist- 
ants), which sits permanently at Geneva and prepares business for the 
Assembly and Council. In addition, the League supports the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which consists of fifteen judges chosen 
by the Council and Assembly of the League for nine-year terms. The 
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Court was established in 1921 and sits at The Hague. It is a court of 
law rather than arbitration, its chief responsibilities being to pass on 
interpietations of tieaties and breaches of international law. It has no 
power to enforce its decisions, except through the moral force it is 
able to invoke. A large number of special commissions and committees 
deal with such international problems as the improvement of labor con- 
ditions (through the International Labor Organization), control of the 
drug traffic, and the like. The League’s best work has been done by 
these special committees. Almost equally important is the work of the 
sixty-odd private international organizations, such as the International 
Immigration Service, that have gathered about the League headquarters. 

Since its establishment, the League has played an important role in the 
peaceful settlement of a dozen or so major international disputes, al- 
though it has been too much under the influence of France and Great 
Britain to be regarded as a completely international organization. Since 
'1931, however, the failure of the League to impose restraint upon Japan 
against China, to check Italy in Ethiopia, and to handle satisfactorily 
the problems arising from the Spanish Civil War, has greatly weakened 
its pi'estige. Recently, it has lost practically all its political power, as its 
inactivity during the critical year from September, 1938, to September, 
1939, testifies. 

Nevertheless, despite its failings and weaknesses, .the League of 
Nations, as established by the Treaty of Versailles, was the most promis- 
ing institution ever brought into existence to promote international accord 
—which makes its recent decline all the more regrettable. The creation 
of the League was a step in the direction of a world-federation or world- 
state. Such an order, or something closely approaching it, is apparently 
bound to come, either by pacific means or by conquest, and the League 
represents the first attempt to produce it by peaceful methods. 

War debts proved to be one of the more difficult problems created by 
the World War. During the war and after the armistice, the United 
States government had loaned to the Entente Powers $11,600,000,000, and 
this sum it insisted should be repaid. The Entente Powers attempted to 
evade payment on the grounds that they had been fighting the United 
States’ war, but, when this country held firm, they paid us complain- 
ingly until the depression of the i93o’s made it increasingly difficult to 
do so. Beginning in December, 1932, the debtor nations as a group 
(except Finland, which has paid its installments in full) ceased full pay- 
ment, and since then .some have defaulted entirely. The European Allies 
claimed that the war-debt payments were directly related to the pay- 
ment of reparations by the Central Powers, and that, as reparations were 
practically wiped out by the Lausanne Reparations Settlement of July 9, 
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turned out to be, in the treaties by which it was officially terminated, 
the breeding ground of new hatreds and fears. The World War did not 
bring peace, certainly, and the record of democracy since 1919 shows a 
fearful decline in Europe and a complementary increase of dictatorship. 

in. THE AFTERMATH OF THE WORLD WAR 

Of the new nations set up after the war, eight (Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, the Ukraine) were 
republics, and one (Hungary) was a regency (a form of dictatorship). 
The new government of Germany was also republican, as was that of 
the Irish Free State, established in 1922. A government of soviets was 
established in Russia in 1917. On January 16, 1920, the first meeting of 
the League of Nations was held at Geneva. Thus, apart from the vin- 
dictive spirit of the Versailles Treaty, which represented the firm decision 
of France and Great Britain to crush Germany, prospects for the future 
appeared hopeful if only the reconstruction of a war-torn Europe could 
be carried through. 

The American delegation to the Conference had drafted a charter for 
an international organization, and this with some revision and amend- 
ment was included in the Treaty of Versailles and became the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. The American Senate refused to ratify the 
Treaty of Versailles largely because ratification would have carried with 
it membership in the League. America’s defection meant that the League 
would not be able satisfactorily to promote international co-operation and 
achieve international peace, and security. Nevertheless, the new organiza- 
tion courageously attacked its problems and continued to function, 
although with steadily declining prestige. 

The structure of the League of Nations, as provided in its Covenant, 
is relatively simple. It consists of (i) three essential branches, (2) an 
international court, and (3) a number of special commissions. The legis- 
lative branch, known as the Assembly, consists of representatives of the 
member states, with each state entitled to one vote, and meets annually 
at Geneva. The executive branch, known as the Council, is made up of 
six permanent members (representing the major Powers) and nine non- 
permanent members selected by the Assembly. It meets four times an- 
nually and whenever a meeting is required by a crisis. The third major 
branch is the Permanent Secretariat (the Secretary-General and his Assist- 
ants), which sits permanently at Geneva and prepares business for the 
Assembly and Council. In addition, the League supports the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, which consists of fifteen judges chosen 
by the Council and Assembly of the League for nine-year terms. The 
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Court was established in 1921 and sits at The Hague. It is a court of 
law rather than arbitration, its chief responsibilities being to pass on 
interpretations of treaties and breaches of international law. It has no 
power to enforce its decisions, except through the moral force it is 
able to invoke. A large number of special commissions and committees 
deal with such international problems as the improvement of labor con- 
ditions (through the International Labor Organization), control of the 
drug traffic, and the like. The League’s best work has been done by 
these special committees. Almost equally important is the work of the 
sixty-odd private international organizations, such as the International 
Immigration Service, that have gathered about the League headquarters. 

Since its establishment, the League has played an important role in the 
peaceful settlement of a dozen or so major international disputes, al- 
though it has been too much under the influence of France and Great 
Britain to be regarded as a completely international organization. Since 
T931, however, the failure of the League to impose restraint upon Japan 
against China, to check Italy in Ethiopia, and to handle satisfactorily 
the problems arising from the Spanish Civil War, has greatly weakened 
its prestige. Recently, it has lost practically all its political power, as its 
inactivity during the critical year from September, 1938, to September, 
1939, testifies. 

Nevertheless, despite its failings and weaknesses, the League of 
Nations, as established by the Treaty of Versailles, was the most promis- 
ing institution ever brought into existence to promote international accord 
—which makes its recent decline all the more regrettable. The creation 
of the League was a step in the direction of a world-federation or world- 
state. Such an order, or something closely approaching it, is apparently 
bound to come, either by pacific means or by conquest, and the League 
represents the first attempt to produce it by peaceful methods. 

War debts proved to be one of the more difficult problems created by 
the World War, During the war and after the armistice, the United 
States government had loaned to the Entente Powers $11,600,000,000, and 
this sum it in.sisted should be repaid. The Entente Powers attempted to 
evade payment on the grounds that they had been fighting the United 
States’ war, but, when this country held firm, they paid us complain- 
ingly until the depression of the 1930’s made it increasingly difficult to 
do so. Beginning in December, 1932, the debtor nations as a group 
(except Finland, which has paid its installments in full) ceased full pay- 
ment, and since then some have defaulted entirely. The European Allies 
claimed that the war-debt payments were directly related to the pay- 
ment of reparations by the Central Powers, and that, as reparations were 
practically wiped out by the Lausanne Reparations Settlement of July 9, 
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1932, the war debts should be canceled. The United States continued to 
demand payment, but at the same time maintained high tariffs which 
made it impossible for the debtor nations to sell goods to its people, and 
ill feeling mounted high. European cartoonists began to depict us as 
“Uncle Shylock,” and we had a new lesson in the war’s failure to benefit 
even the victors. 

Closely associated with the war-debt problem was that of reparations. 
Reparations In the Treaty of Versailles, the Allied powers, basing their claim on 
Germany’s forced admission of war guilt, demanded payment for damage 
to their civilian property. In 1921 the total amount of such reparations 
was fixed by the Reparations Commissioir at $33,000,000,000, appor- 
tioned unequally among Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Japan, 
Portugal, Greece, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. It was stipulated that Ger- 
many should pay annually 2,000,000,000 gold marks in cash, 26 per cent 
of the proceeds of its export trade, and large amounts of coal and other 
products. Germany accepted this plan under protest, correctly declaring 
that its bankrupt condition made such payments impossible. 

The first payment under this plan so strained Germany’s economic life 
Effects of that it was compelled to default in 1922. This led in 1923 (despite passive 
paymStsTn United States and Great Britain) to the Franco- 

Germany Belgian occupation of .the highly industrialized Ruhr area, which Ger- 
many countered with passive resistance. There followed almost imme-' 
diately a wild inflation of German currency and the imperative necessity 
for revising the entire reparations program. By the so-called Dawes Plan 
The Dawes of 1924 and the Young Plan of 1929 (each of which was drawn up by 

disintere.sted committee of financial experts), the total amount of 
reparations was reduced, more satisfactory means and methods of pay- 
ment were worked out, and financial help for Germany was secured, 
chiefly from the United States. In 1929 the administration of reparations 
was transferred from the Reparations Commission to a Bank of Inter- 
national Settlement at Basel, Switzerland. Nevertheless, the economic 
pressure on Germany was so intense that in 1931 it was necessary for 
President Hoover of the United States to declare a one-year moratorium 
on both reparations and war debts. Austria had been relieved of repa- 
rations payment on January ao, 1930, and on July 9, 1932, the Lausanne 
reparations settlement virtually brought the reparations problem to a 
close. 

The Entente Powers had demanded more than the defeated countries 
Thewsit- could pay, and by doing so had plunged the latter’s people into terrible 
An abiding hatred for the Allies— all the more bitter because 
national reparations were based on the war-guilt clause of the Versailles Treaty 
iiatrcds — iiroused in the Germans. Furthermore, although the Lausanne 
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settlement ended reparations, it left the war-guilt clause intact. It re- 
mained for Hitler to tear it up. 

The war, besides giving rise to the League of Nations, war debts, and 
reparations, created a number of problem.s affecting the world as a The effects 
whole; one of these was the question of labor’s status. During the war 
labor (like all other groups of society) lost its freedom. Compensation (D 
for this, however, was found in the virtual elimination of unemployment, 
the high wages, and the excellent working codes which resulted from 
the wartime rush and shortage of man power. Although the establish- 
ment of the International Labor Organization and of the International 
Labor Office in conjunction with the League of Nations marked some 
improvement in labor’s status, reaction quickly set in. In most capitalist 
countries strenuous efforts were made, once the war was over, to weaken 
labor. In spite of such setbacks, the condidons of labor have generally 
improved in the capitalist countries during the past decade and a half, 
largely due to general economic conditions and the improved organiza- 
tion of the labor unions. 

The effect of the war upon agriculture in Europe and America was 
far greater and much more severe than upon industry. War conditions (2) 
led to an enormous expansion of agricultural activity, especially in the °uitwe* 
cultivation of what hitherto had been marginal or unused land. This 
was definitely an overexpansion from the viewpoint of peacetime needs. 
Consequently, as soon as the war was over and abnormal demands 
ceased, agriculture entered a prolonged depression from which the farm- 
ers of America have nor yet recovered. In addition, the “Dust Bowl” 
conditions of recent years are at least partly to be attributed to the reck- 
less turning up of old grasslands in order to plant grain during the war, 
and to the almost complete neglect of the new fields after the abnormal 
demand for grain had fallen off. 

On the other hand, revolutionary changes since 1918 have led to the 
breaking up of great estates and the increase of small holdings in all ( 3 ) 
West European countries except Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and 
Hungary (France was already a country of small holdings pidor to the 
war). Agrarian reform was in the air, and the position of a large part 
of Europe’s peasantry was somewhat improved. Old legal and economic 
restrictions were removed. 

The immense economic losses due to the World War, combined with 
the overexpansion of industry arising from abnormal demands, posed ( 4 ) 
complex problems. As the shrinkage of markets began to be felt in 1919- 
1920, lausez-faire practices, already greatly weakened by the war, gave 
way to the nationalization of labor, production, and distribution. The 
centralized control of industrial activity which had appeared during the 
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war years was not easily discarded. The war also produced great tech- 
nological and administrative improvements in industry and an extreme 
concentration of industrial activity; banking interests, for their part, had 
greatly expanded their control of business. 

These economic problems were enormous, and were intensified by the 
The World terms of the peace treaties and the disparity between industrial develop- 
''depressbn nient in Europe and in the United States. After the initial postwar de- 
pression, American industry enjoyed a great boom which lasted until 
1929; the United States became the industrial colossus of the world. 
European industry, on the other hand, never recovered from the post- 
war depression, and, as American prosperity increased, the differences 
between the two industrial systems became critical. On October 24, 1929, 
the New York Stock Market— which suffered from the inflation of 
American values as well as from the stringencies of the European situa- 
tion-cracked wide open, and the Western world entered a period of 
profound depression, the full effects of which have only slightly worn off. 
The postwar economic order was finally called upon to pay the bill for 
overexpansion, unwise profit-taking, the vast burden of clebt, and specu- 
lative finance. The shrinkage of the world market, following imme- 
diately upon the great wartime expansion, caused the capitalist system to 
turn upon itself. 

The failure of financial and industrial management to keep pace with 
Attempts to technological development since 1914 contributed to the world depres- 
”Ssuy industrial production has been revolutionized by the 

growth of standardization and mass production, the increased use of 
gasoline motors and electricity, and the rapid perfection of automatic 
machinery. No comparable progress has been made in either the finan- 
cial or managerial aspects of business. The resulting strains, creating both 
labor and consumption problems, were intensified by installment selling 
and heavy profit-taking, and eventually created a crisis in the world’s 
economic system. Realization of the need for adjustment of business 
organization to technological production capacity has led in many coun- 
tries to the movement called the “rationalization of industry.” In this 
process entire industries have been organized as units, production has 
become standardized, the more dangerous aspects of competition have 
been eliminated, and prices have been stabilized. Carried furthest in 
Germany and Russia, it appeared in tentative form in the United States 
in the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 (declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court in May, 1935). 

Coupled with the general economic and political unsettlement was 
the wide abandonment of the gold standard by the great nations of the 
We.st. During the nineteenth century gold had been almost universally 
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accepted as the basis o£ national currencies. During the war, of course, 
the gold standard had been temporarily abandoned, but most of the Abandon- 
countries returned to it as soon as they could after 1918. But in the effort 
to aid their debtors, stimulate business, improve agriculture, and stabilize standard 
prices, many nations again abandoned the gold standard. The movement 
was initiated by Great Britain in 1931, and has since been joined by some 
forty nations. 

We have seen that as a result of the World War many institutions 
and activities in the Western world were seriously disrupted. Not only The Western 
were the defeated nations plunged into an economic chaos from which 
they could only emerge by radical alterations of the political and eco- 
nomic systems, but the victorious countries discovered that they could 
not carry on as before. 

We shall now turn to a consideration of the major political and social 
developments of the postwar period. 

IV. THE MAJOR POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF THE 
POSTWAR PERIOD 

I. The Soviet Experiment 

Most radical of all the political and social changes resulting from the 
World War was the establi.shment of a revolutionary Communist state TheCom- 
in Russia. The Russian experiment represents a unique attempt to con- 
struct a social and political order by applying theoretical principles rather 
than by depending upon the results of accumulated experience. After 
more than twenty-two years, the experiment may be regarded as success- 
ful, despite some recent modifications. 

Russia before 1917 was an autocratic state, ruled by an amazingly in- 
competent Tsar (Nicholas II), administered by a corrupt bureaucracy. Tsarist 
and dominated by the Greek Catholic Church and a host of aristocratic 
landlords. It did not possess either a well-developed middle class or an 
industrial proletariat, and its peasants were the least favored of all Euro- 
pean agricultural workers. The latter comprised eighty per cent of the 
population, and both industry and society were unbelievably backward. 

The disasters of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 gave impetus to 
certain reform groups whose leaders agitated for a national parliament Thcunsuc- 
and imperative social and economic changes. Chief of these groups were 
the Constitutional Democrats (middle-class intellectuals), the Socialist 1905 
revolutionaries (who demanded agrarian reform), and the Social Demo- 
crats (Marxist Socialists), a small political minority who split into 
Menshevik (moderate) and Bolshevik (radical) factions. Mutinies, riots. 
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strikes, and peasant revolts compelled the Tsar in 1905 to grant a 
liberal constitution and provide for an elective legislature, the Duma. 
When peace returned, the Court party gradually restored full autocratic 
government. 

The strains of the World War weakened Russia far more than the 
TheRevolu- conflict with Japan. Moreover, the inefficiency and corruption of the 
Maicif 1917 Tsar’s government in conducting the war alienated many aristocrats and 
intellectuals, and made the peasants and workers generally restless. 
Finally, in March, 1917, the Petrograd Soviet (a Socialist council con- 
sisting of deputies of soldiers and workers) supported open and violent 
opposition to the Tsarist government, and at the same time the upper- 
class liberals called for establishment of a parliament with power to 
control the state. The Tsar was , forced to abdicate (March 15) and Was 
imprisoned along with his family. A provisional government was then 
formed by the co-operation of the liberals in the Duma, the Petrograd 
Soviet, and representatives of the lower classes. At its head were Prince 
Lvov and Alexander Kerensky, a Social Democrat. It attempted to carry 
on the war against Germany (and so was quickly recognized by the 
Allies) and at the same time inaugurated internal reforms. After freeing 
religious and political prisoners, it abolished class distinctions, established 
universal suffrage, and called for a constitutional assembly. Tsardom had 
ended, i' 

The Provisional Government, however, soon collapsed under the bur- 
The Bolshe- den of carrying on the war and fulfilling its pledges to the people. The 
moderates, who until now had been in control, and the radicals, of 
November, whom the Bolsheviki were the most powerful, parted company. As the 
soviet system (local councils of workers’ representatives) spread through- 
out the land, the Bolshevik element gained increasing power. The leaders 
of the Bolsheviki — ^N. Lenin and Leon Trotsky — took advantage of 
the collapse of the army and the economic crisis to drive the moderate 
Provisional Government out of office. This second revolution took place 
in November, 1917. Lenin then called a meeting of the All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets and by January, 1918, the Bolshevik Party ruled Russia. 
Establishing a dictatorship of the proletariat, it made peace with the 
Central Powers, gave the minority groups the right of political self- 
determination, suppressed counter-revolution, and began to rebuild the 
state and spread the cause of proletarian revolution throughout the world. 

The Tsar and his family were executed in July, 1918, in order that 
Failure of they might not become the rallying point of the “White” counter-revo- 
suppmssthe ^’^^on (led by the aristocrats, landholders, and some of the Tsarist offi- 
Rcvolution cers). The Allied Powers, disturbed by the November Revolution, sent 
troops to aid the “Whites,” and placed Russia under blockade. Owing to 
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the lack of co-operation among the leaders of the Whites, the organi- 
zation and successful direction of the “Red” army by Trotsky, and the 
use of political terrorism by the Bolsheviki, the Revolution triumphed. 

By the end of 1520 the last of the Whites had been driven out, and 
Russia, under control of the Bolsheviki, was relatively at peace. • 

Ihe new polilicid order was based on the constitution drawn up by 
the Bolsheviki in July, 1918, for central Russia (which was all they con- Formation 
trolled at the time). As control was extended, the new governmental 
structure was expanded. By 1920 the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic (the R.S.F.S.R.) was set up for all of European Russia proper. 

In T923 the so-callcd “constituent republics” (the White Russian, Ukrain- 
ian, Transcaucasian, Turcoman, Uzbek, and Tadzhik Soviet Socialist 
Republics) were joined to the R.S.F.S.R. to form the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (the U.S.S.R., which is Greater Russia). All but two 
of the member states (the White Russian S.S.R, and the Turcoman 
S.S.R.) were federative, that is, each consisted of a federation of smaller 
states. 

The R.S.F.S.R., with its capital at Moscow (also the capital of the 
U.S.S.R.), became the core of the new Russia. Its basic political unit was structure of 
the soviet or council ttf deputies, of which there were three types: vil- go®f°„ment 
lage, urban, and factory. Membership was limited to the working class. 

Local administration was carried on by the soviets, and for die govern- 
ment of larger units there were Regional and Territorial Congresses of 
Soviets, each with its powerful Executive Committee and Presidium (per- 
manent executive) . The representatives comprising these congresses were 
elected by the local soviets. At the head of the entire state was the All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets, elected by the Regional Congresses and the 
local soviets. This had its own Central Executive Committee, elected by 
the Congress, in which the highest authority resided. When the Central 
Executive Committee was not in session, its power was administered by 
a Presidium. The System of the R.S.F.S.R. was duplicated for the 
U.S.S,R. 

This elaborate organization, designed.in part to counteract overcentrali- 
zation of government, was merely a screen to cloak the power and Supremacy 
activities of the Bolshevik Party (after 1919 officially called the Commu- communist 
nist Party), a minority group but the oidy legal party, and the real ruler Party 
of Soviet Russia. Lenin, as General Secretary of the Party, was actually 
Russia’s dictator. The Communist Party maintained its control of the 
country by the unmitigated use of rigid discipline 'and terrorism, the 
agent for the latter being the famous O.G.P.U., the Communist secret 
police. Judicial procedure was characterized by great disregard for civil 
right.s, secret trials, extensive use of the death penalty, and protection of 
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Communist interests at all costs. Such severities were justified by the 
Communists on the grounds of necessity, and by the claim that they were 
only temporary expedients. 

The original Soviet system was opposed to militarism and nationalism. 
Theoriginal R condemned imperialism and the possession of colonies, and sought 
Soviet ideals promote proletarian revolution and Communism throughout the 

world. Russia itself was to be a classless state, where each citizen must 
work according to his ability and receive according to his needs. 

The new Constitution of the U.S.S.R., introduced in 1936, represents 
The Const!- a modification of some of the more extreme positions adopted in the early 
'“‘‘j936 stages of Soviet development. On the political side, every man and 
woman of at least eighteen years of age is given the right to vote by 
secret ballot, regardless of affiliations. Deputies are directly elected. This 
trend towards a more democratic setup has not disturbed the Com- 
munist Party’s control of the state, however, largely because it exists 
within the one-party system, and because that single party is all-powerful. 
On the social and economic side, “the right of citizens to personal own- 
ership of their incomes from work and of their savings, of their dwelling 
houses and subsidiary household economy, their household furniture and 
utensils and articles of personal use and convenience, as well as the 
right of inheritance of personal property of citizens, is protected by law” 
(Article 10 of the Constitution of 1936). In addition. Article 12 states 
that “The principle applied in the U.S.S.R. is that of socialism: ‘From 
each according to his ability, to each according to his work.’ ” 

The revolution in Russian economic life was even more drastic than in 
Economic political organization. Between 1918 and 1921 (the period of War Com- 
191*84921 private ownership of the means of production and distribution 

was abolished and such forms of property were nationalized. Land, banks, 
railroads, shipping, trading companies, and all forms of industry, large 
and small, were placed under government ownership and control. The 
exigencies of the war years compelled the state to resort to the rationing 
and forceful requisitioning of goods. The peasants especially were un- 
willing to work at their ordinary tasks, and the state was compelled to 
rely upon forced labor to increase production. Nevertheless production 
continued to decline and Russia sank into a dreadful depression, culminat- 
ing in the great famine of 1921. 

Successful completion of the campaigns against the various enemies 
Lenin and and the restoration ^f peace in 1921 enabled the leaders to make a fresh 
the N.E.P. Lgjjjjj introduced in that year what he termed the New Economic 

Policy (N.E.P.), which attempted to increase agricultural and iiidustrial 
production by permitting a modified revival of capitalist practices. The 
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state, however, still controlled all basic industries, the transportation sys- 
tem, credit agencies, and foreign trade. 

Lenin died in 1924 and was succeeded by Joseph Stalin, who exiled 
Trotsky, his greatest rival, in 1927; The N.E.P. had solved Russia’s im- Stalin and 
mediate problems of production, but had also laid the foundations of a 
new middle class. Consequently, Stalin in 1928 abandoned Lenin’s com- 
promise measures and introduced the first of his famous Five Year Plans. 

This aimed at making Russia economically independent of the rest of 
the world by (i) increasing agricultural production through collec- 
tivization and mechanization of farming, (2) die rapid industrialization 
of the Soviet Union, (3) the development of electrification on a grand 
scale, and (4) greatly increasing the output of consumer goods. Al- 
though by no means entirely successful by 1933, reduced private enter- 
prise in agriculture, industry, and trade, and stimulated Soviet production 
as a whole. Competition for prizes took the place of competition for 
profits. 

The .second Five Year Plan, inaugurated in 1933, and the third, begun 
in 1938, have carried Russia still further along the lines laid down in The second 
1928. The second plan aimed at developing industry to the point where 
Russia would have an adequate industrial equipment, while at the Plans 
same time raising the standards of living for the workers. All indus- 
tries were organized as state trusts along syndicate lines in order to 
co-ordinate production and distribution under state control. Efficient 
collectivization of farming, coupled with the hostility of the government, 
practically eliminated the private farmer. The state farms, managed by 
a state-appointed director, were gradually supplanted by great collective 
farms. 

The chief impediments to the success of the Five Year Plans have been 
the lack of skilled labor, the meager technological background of the Impedi- 
Russian workers, and the resultant waste and disorganization. Since the ^irsucwss 
rise of Hitler in Germany in 1933, an increasing portion of the Soviet o£ Ac Five 
income has been poured into armaments. Indeed, the costs of the Finnish 
campaign have threatened the success of the Soviet’s economic and social 
aims. Despite progress in industry and transportation (railroad building 
and canalization have proceeded rapidly), the condition of the agricultural 
population is still unsatisfactory. 

The extreme anti-intellectual and, anti-family attitudes of the revolu- 
tionary period have been modified considerably. A start has been made Recent 
toward modern housing and illiteracy has been practically eliminated. 

Although the Soviet regime is definitely anticlerical, it has virtually 
made a religion of atheism and Communism combined. Recently the 
Soviets have relaxed their anti-religious laws. Although modern sanita- . 
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tion and medicine have been introduced on a large scale, the living condi- 
tions of the majority of the people arc still below those in most Western 
countries. 

Hostility to Soviet Russia on the part of the Western states (due largely 
Russian to the original Communist plan for spreading working-class revolution 
throughout the world) was responsible for the growth of a vigorous 
perialism Russian nationalism, the strength of which was increased by the diplo- 
matic successes of the period following 1933. Stalin dropped the scheme 
of world revolution, co-operated with the democracies, and secured Rus- 
sia’s admission to the League of Nations in 1934. During the years 1935- 
1939, Soviet Russia has been increasingly active in arming itself and 
has taken steps to recover the territories lost in the World War. The first 
of these steps were the acquisition of eastern Poland in September, 1939, 
the subsequent pacts made with the Baltic states (Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania) whereby they have become practically vassals of Russia, and 
the invasion of Finland. 

2. The Rise of the Totalitarian State 
Since 1919 the great Powers of the world have fallen into two great 
classes, frequently referred to (according to their control of resources 
and lands) as the “Haves” and “Have-nots.” To the first class belong 
the United States, Great Britain, and France, and to a certain extent the 
U.S.S,R. In the second class are Germany, Italy, and Japan. The exigencies 
of the postwar economic situation, by which Germany and Italy especially 
were pushed very close to the wall, resulted in the appearance of a new 
form of politico-economic organization, the, totalitarian state (sometimes 
referred to generically as the fascist or corporative state) . 

One of the best brief descriptions of this new institutional form is 
given by Professor Sabine,^ in which he characterizes the totalitarian or 
fascist conception of the state as 

. . . the doctrine that the state is not only sovereign in a legal sense but has 
also the function of regulating every department of social life — education, 
religion and art as well as capital and labor and the whole national economy. 
Communist government in Russia is not very di&rent in its conception of 
the state, although it is by profession a dictatorship in the interest of the 
working class, while fascism seems to be in substance, although not avowedly, 
a capitalist dictatorship. Both systems involve the abolition of opposition 
parties and the substantial elimination of parliamentary institutions. Both, 
however, profess to retain the principle of representation through other 
agencies, chiefly confederations of producers, although it seems doubtful how 
far this is an important part of the system. . . . In the cases of Italy and 
r George H. Sabine, “State,” 'Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, XIV, Macmillan, 1934, 
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Germany it is difficult to say whether fascism is a new type of state or repre- 
sents a reversion in modern disguise to the old type, dictatorship, What passes 
for the theory of the fascist state seems in part psychological compensation 
tor social distress and in part an ad hoc mixture of nationaiism, Hegelianism 
and Machiavellianism. 

Whatever its origins, the totalitarian state is now firmly established in 
Germany and Italy, Spain, and with some modifications in the U.S.S.R. Growth of 
and Japan. Attempts have been made to introduce it into Southeastern *e tQtali- 
Europe, but with only partial success. We shall concern ourselves here 
only with the two outstanding examples, Italy and Germany. 

Fascist Italy 

Italy at the end of the World War was more of an agricultural than 
an industrial state. Lack of coal and iron had greatly re.stricted the de- Effects of 
velopment of industrial activity except in textiles. Railroads were still 
inadequate and even agriculture was backward in many respects. More- Italy 
over, the war left Italy economically and financially in a straitened con- 
dition. Although Italy had been on the victorious side, debt had accumu- 
lated, labor had become restless, and radical movements were spreading 
among the lower classes. The economic structure of Italy had not been 
strong enough to resist the disintegrating effects of a major conflict. 

This situation became the hatching ground of Fascism and dictator- 
ship, through which Benito Mussolini (born 1883) rose to power. Mus- Mussolini’s 
solini, who at different stages in his career had been associated with 
anarchism, Socialism, syndicalism, and radical labor-unionism, enlistee! 
in the Italian army during the World War, was wounded in 1917, and 
returned to Milan to edit his own newspaper, II Popolo d'ltalia. The war 
had transformed him from a radical agitator into a fervent patriot. 

Alarmed by the growth of Communism, he organized the Milan fascia 
on November 23, 1919,- with a membership of fifty-four. This “cell” or 
association, enlisting mostly lower middle-class individuals, stood for 
Italian nationalism, opposidon to Communism, and constructive legisla- 
tion to prevent the collapse of Italian society. 

As conditions in Italy grew worse and the government increasingly in- 
effectual, Mussolini and his Fascists marched on Rome on October 28, Rise of the 
1922, and two days later King Victor Emmanuel III made Mussolini 
head of the Italian ministry. This sudden success of the Black Shirts 
(Fascists) has never been clearly explained. The Fascists were as yet 
a minority group, certainly did not threaten, the state, and had little public 
support. The explanation that most closely fits the facts is that the cap- 
italist interests, recognizing the increasing dangers from radical agitation 
and economic decline, saw in Mussolini and his party a possible solution 
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to their problems. The military aspects of Fascism may have attracted the 
support of the army. At any rate, Mussolini was put in power by the 
joint action of the King and the Chamber of Deputies, and the middle 
and professional classes, accepting his promises to end unemployment 
and insecurity, quickly rallied to his support. 

During the next five years, Mussolini endeavored to gain control first 
of the administrative and legislative branches of the national government, 
and then of the local governments. In both he was successful. He installed 
loyal Party members in the key positions, and finally, in 1934, disbanded 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies and replaced it with the National 
Chamber of Corporations, a Fascist device. Problems of local govern- 
ment were solved by abolishing the old system and giving extensive 
powers to Fascist podestas (governors), appointed from Rome. In ob- 
taining complete control of Italy, Mussolini made free use of terrorism, 
brutality, and other racketeering tactics. Fascist inventiveness even made 
castor oil an instrument of political compulsion. 

Fascism, as developed by Mussolini, is a system for checking radical- 
ism of all kinds, especially Communism. It is also a militant, dictatorial 
expression of state capitalism — theoretically the opposite of Communism. 
It proceeds by dictatorial methods and, in order that the efficiency of the 
state may be advanced to the highest point, forcefully promotes what it 
asserts to he the basic solidarity of interest between capital and labor — 
again in direct contrast to Communism. Thoroughly nationalistic and 
fundamentally opposed to representative government and democratic in- 
stitutions, it operates through military dictatorship and regimentation. 
Political parties are as tabu as republican legislatures. There is only one 
party in Italy, the Fascisti. 

The Fascist Party, moreover, is the real ruler of Italy. As Party head — 
II Duce, “the Leader” — ^Mussolini controls the Fascist Grand Council, 
the members of which he appoints. The Party’s structure is worked out 
in great detail, from the 10,000 fasci which are its base to the ruling 
Council at the top. There is a Party militia or national guard, the Black 
Shirts, which is paid by the government to enforce the Party leaders’ 
decisions. Mussolini’s domination of Italy is due as much to his control 
of the Fascist Party as to his legal position as head of the government. 

From 1922 to 1931, the activity of the Fascists benefited Italy greatly. 
Production increased, radical agitation was eliminated, unemployment 
almost disappeared, the budget was balanced, an excellent merchant 
marine was constructed, lands were reclaimed, agriculture improved, 
hydroelectric projects were completed, and railroad building proceeded 
rapidly. Good relations were inaugurated with many near-by states, and 
the seventy-year cotifiict between the Italian government and the Papacy 
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was ended by the Lateran Treaty of 1929. Albania, on the other side of 
the Adriatic Sea, was brought under Italian influence in 1927, in order 
to advance Italy’s commercial interests in the Mediterranean. 

By ^93°) however, world depression and internal conditions began to 
turn the tide in the opposite direction. Fascism, its attention directed to- Effects of 
wards strengthening the state and improving the national economy, had 
not attempted to improve the status of the working class. Italian decline 
was accelerated by the necessity of keeping pace with the other European 
countries in armaments. 

Largely because of this economic crisis, Mussolini embarked on a pro- 
gram of deliberate imperialism. It must be remembered in this connec- Recourse to 
tion, however, that Fascism had been militaristic from the very begin- 
ning." 

The outcome of the Fascist experiment in Italy will doubtless be de- 
termined by the current developments in Europe. At present, Italy is Outcome of 
not nearly in so strong a position, in either an economic or a military expSment 
sense, as it was a decade ago. 

Postwar Germany 

The growth of totalitarianism in Germany was chiefly due to the ex- 
periences of the German people between 1919 and 1933, when the En- The origins 
tente Powers were trying to keep them so beaten down that a revival of 
Germany would be entirely out of the question. The Entente Powers 
overreached themselves; this, together with the current economic crisis, 
resulted in the rise of Hitler and Nazism. 

At the end of the World War, Germany’s economic and political sys- 
tems collapsed. The moderate socialist groups, represented by the Social The German 
Democratic Party, obtained control of the state, suppressed Communistic 
uprisings, convoked the Weimar Assembly to draft a republican con- 
stitution, and findly installed the German Republic (June, 1920). This 
moderate socialistic government did not attempt to come to grips with 
either the great Junker landlords of Prussia or the still powerful indus- 
trial magnates. In fact, one of the major errors of the Republic was its 
failure to tax these holders of great wealth adequately. 

The shortsightedness and vindictiveness of the Entente Powers im- 
mediately after the war placed burdens on the Weimar Republic which The postw.ir 
ultimately caused its collapse. The reparations bill alone was more than 
Germany could pay. Between 1921 and 1923, inflation of the currency 
brought disaster and practically extinguished the middle class, backbone 
of the new state. In this crisis, the great landlords and industrialists ob- 

1 For an account of Fascist imperialism, sec pp. 1031-1032. 
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tained greater political and economic power, and managed to bring about 
partial recovery. Von Hindenburg, elected president in 1925, represented 
these interests as well as the old military faction, which was still power- 
ful. The beginning of the world depression in 1929, however, plunged 
Germany into another crisis. 

As the depression and unemployment increased, the Weimar Republic 
became very unstable. The Hoover moratorium on reparations of 1931 
was only a stopgap, aird the Entente Powers were compelled to abandon 
reparations collections in the following year. This was not enough to 
save Germany, however. The people had always associated the new gov- 
ernment with the indignities heaped upon Germany by the Entente, and 
the failure of the Republic to protect them against another economic 
collapse was the last straw. When a new prophet appeared, claiming to 
possess the secret of German salvation, great numbers of people fol- 
lowed him gratefully. The prophet was Hitler, and his secret was Nazism, 
the German formula for the totalitarian state. 

Adolf Hitler, born in 1889 in Austria near the German frontier, is 
today one of the most powerful individuals in the world. Yet he came 
from a poor family, spent part of his youth in relative poverty in Vienna, 
served as a private in the World War (in which he was made a corporal 
and reputedly received an Iron Cross for bravery), and found himself 
without prospects when the war was over. Between 1919 and 1920 he 
organized the original unit of the National Socialistic German Workers 
Party {National Sozidistische Deutsche Arbeiter Panel, usually shortened 
to Nazi) . This party rules Germany today. Hitler and his new party vio- 
lently opposed the Jews and radicals, cultivated the military class, prom- 
ised Socialist reforms, and talked always of Germany’s regeneration. A 
most persuasive orator and a tireless’ worker, Hitler soon brought the 
Nazis into prominence. 

In 1923 Plitlcr planned a coup by which he hoped to overthrow the 
Republic and establish a Nazi government. The attempt, commonly re- 
ferred to as the Beer-Hall putsch, was made in Munich, and resulted in 
imprisonment for some of the leaders, including Hitler. During his 
relatively short term behind the bars, he wrote a portion of his famous 
work, Mein Kampf, which since 1933 has become the Bible of the Ger- 
man people. P'or a decade after the putsch the Party perfected its organ- 
ization and its influence spread. By 1932 the Nazis were the most power- 
ful party in Prussia and were gaining adherents elsewhere in Germany. 

As German life became more disorganized, due to the extension of 
the depression of 1929, Hitler’s program became more intriguing to many 
powerful groups, especially to the Junker class in Prussia and the great 
industrialists of the west, vyho saw in it a bulwark against Communism. 
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Expecting to be able to control the Nazis, these groups made Hitler 
Chancellor of Germany in January, 1933. Within two months he had 
assumed dictatorial powers, and by the middle of the summer his posi- 
tion was relatively secure. Patriotic Germans supported Hitler because 
he promised to tear up the Treaty of Versailles. The working and lower 
middle classes backed him because of his promises of economic reform, 
and especially because of his anti-Semitism. (Skillful propaganda had 
already identified the Jews with Communism, international banking, 
and other sources of German distress.) When the wealthy classes which 
had supported Hitler in the beginning because of his anti-radicalism 
tried to control him, it was too late. German democracy, which had 
decayed terribly during the first three years of the depression, was wiped 
out by Nazism. 

The new state is organized on totalitarian lines, like Fascist Italy. 

Nuzisrii has produced in Germany the most fervent patriotism and Organiza- 
nationalism to be found anywhere in the contemporary world outside 
Japan. In the attempt to consolidate nationalism, the Nazis have reduced 
the Jews to a pitiful condition by subjecting them to the most barbarous 
treatment, beginning with attacks upon their civil and economic rights 
and culminating in imprisonment, torture, and confiscation. Political 
imprisonment for dissenters, regardless of creed, is extraordinarily com- 
mon. Besides the regular political police (the Gestapo), there is also 
a corps of spies who watch the members of the Nazi Party and bring 
them to account. The Nazis, like the Italian Fascists, maintain a Party 
militia, which helped to bring the Party to power and is by no means 
negligible today. With its carefully worked-out Party organization, the 
subordination of all aspects of German life to the rigid control of the 
state (itself subject to the Nazi leaders), and its refusal to permit free- 
dom of action for either industrialists or labor, Nazi Germany repre- 
sents a combination of economic conservatism with extreme political 
nationalism. 

In 1934, after the death of President Hindenburg, Hitler became both 
Chancellor and President of the German Reich. His most significant title, Position 
however, is Der Fuhrer (the Leader), for it represents his famous 
Fiihrcrprinzif, the principle of concentrating all of a nation’s power in 
one man’s hands and utilizing it to direct every phase of the nation’s 
behavior. Freedom of speech, religion, assembly, and the press is yielded 
up to Der Fuhrer in return for the direction and strength emanating 
from him. 

In 1933 Germany retired from the League of Nations. Between 1933 
and 1935 Hitler rearmed Germany, justifying his action by the refusal 
of the Entente Powers to reduce thdr armaments. In 1936 he began the 
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remilitarization of the Rhineland, in defiance of the Versailles Treaty 
and the Locarno Pact. Since 1936 armament costs have increased from 
year to year, until Germany is today one of the world’s most powerful 
military states. The strains of such expenditures have long been felt, 
however, and the problem of maintaining such outlays had become 
critical even before the present war began. As in Italian Fascism, the 
principles of German Nazism will be strengthened or eliminated by the 
outcome of that war.^ 

3. Civil War in Spain 

Spain, remaining neutral duriirg the World War, had profited con- 
siderably from the sale of materials to the belligerents, but after the war 
ended it rapidly returned to its normal backward condition. Politically 
unstable, cursed with an atrocious landholding system, possessing few 
industries, and ruled by an incompetent government dominated by mili- 
tary and clerical interests, there was litde chance that it would improve 
greatly in the troubled postwar world. 

In 1923 General Primo de Rivera executed a successful coup d'etat, 
and with the acquiescence of King Alfonso XIII established himself as 
military dictator. The new regime was conservative and attempted to 
rehabilitate Spain by the use of force and the withdrawal of democratic 
liberties. Under Primo de Rivera, labor became increasingly restless and 
separatist movements developed within the state; there was no great im- 
provement in any aspect of Spanish life. The dictator’s one outstanding 
achievement was the successful conclusion in 1927 of the Moroccan War 
which had plagued Spain since 1912. In 1930, worn out by his responsi- 
bilities, Primo de Rivera resigned as abruptly as he had taken office. 

The monarchy was thus re-established, but it proved no stronger than 
before. Although Alfonso restored the constitution of 1876, none of the 
much-needed social and economic reforms were forthcoming, and an- 
tagonism towards the monarchy increased. In 1931 Alfonso fled from 
Spain (but did not abdicate), a constituent assembly was convoked, and 
a middle-class republic was established. The great estates of the clergy 
and the nobility were nationalized, the land was distributed to the peas- 
ants, and a nationally directed system of agriculture was inaugurated. 
Sincere attempts were made to bring capital and labor together. Educa- 
tion was secularized and the Jesuit Order dissolved. 

The Republic, attempting to maintain a middle course, displeased the 
working class by the slowness with which it moved and at the same time 
awakened in the monarchists and wealthy landowners the hope of a 

1 For German foreign policy, see pp. 1032-1040. 
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return to the old regime. By 1933 the government evinced a general 
trend towards conservatism, and the radical elements among the prole- Dissatisfac- 
tariat became increasingly active. The army officers (there was a general 
for every three hundred soldiers) threw in their lot with the conserva- lie’s mk 
lives, as was natural, and many riots and minor rebelhons, some of which 
assumed threatening size, took place. Meanwhile a conspiracy to over- 
throw the Republic and establish a fascist state took form. Both Italy 
and Germany encouraged this plan, even when it was in its earliest 
stages, for they saw a fascist Spain as a valuable ally in their competition 
with the democratic powers. Italy especially would profit if a friendly 
Spain helped to advance Italy’s control of the Mediterranean. 

A vital factor in hastening the progress of the conspiracy was the fact 
that in 1934 the Spanish government had come under the control of the Beginning of 
Popular Front (a combination of middle-class liberals and leftist groups) . 

To defeat the aims of this party and convert Spain to fascism, it was 
necessary to resort to arms. In accordance with prearranged plans, several 
regiments in Morocco rebelled in April, 1936; General Francisco Franco, 
leader of the Rebels, flew from the Canary Islands (to which he had been 
“exiled” as 4 result of his eiudier activities) to take command in Morocco; 
the Spanish Civil War had begun. 

The decisive factor in the war was the hypocrisy of England and 
France. Maintaining that they were attempting to keep Europe at peace, TheEuro- 
they refused to send the armaments which the legitimate Spanish gov- 
enirnent .sought to purchase from them (as by international law it had Spanish War 
full right to do), and at the same time weakly permitted Italy and 
Germany to furnish the Rebels not only munitions, guns, and planes, 
but even organized units of fighting men. Thus England and France 
not only sealed the doom of the Spanish Republic, but also struck a 
vicious blow at the principle of government by law. Russia showed a 
willingness to comply with the demands of non-intervention, provided 
the other European Powers followed suit, but in desperation poured men 
and supplies into Spain when it became clear that the fascist states had 
no idea of refraining. 

By 1939 the Rebels, backed by strong Italian and German forces, had 
brought the Loyalists to the end of their resources. The final battles were End of 
celebrated in Rome as great Italian victories. French and British diplo- 
macy had suffered one defeat after another, and apparently acquired the 
habit of bowing to Italian and German demands. The strict neutrality 
maintained by the democracies had really been a form of intervention 
in support of the Rebels, for it prevented the Loyalist government from 
securing the munitions and other assistance to which it had legal right. 

The Non-Intervention Committee, representing England, France, Italy, 
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Germany, and Russia, among others, appears to have been hypocritical 
in conception — a device to give better countenance to England’s and, 
France’s neutrality while the Fascist and Nazi governments regularly 
supplied aid to tlie Rebels. All in all, during this period the British and 
French adopted a most unhappy policy of appeasing the totalitarian 
states— a policy that in 1938 and 1939 was to bear bitter fruit. 

Spain came under the fascist dictatorship of Franco and became, the 
Re.sultsof informal ally of Italy and Germany, but paid for it with more than 
theSpamsh ^ i-niHion lives and the destruction of enormous amounts of property. 

Italian and German aviators received valuable training for later and 
more extensive wars, and Italy and Germany secured new support in 
the West. Italy strengthened her hold on the Mediterranean Sea and 
obtained from England and France official recognition of its Ethiopian 
conquest. Russia was unsuccessful in its attempt to succor the Loyalist 
government and was impressed by the weakness of the democracies’ 
position. England and France lost prestige and gave important diplomatic 
hostages to the future. The League of Nations made a final demonstra- 
tion of its impotency, and the great Powers revealed an increasing will- 
ingness to disregard treaties, agreements, and the traditional rules of 
international law. 

4. The Crisis in Democracy 

The effects of the World War, so disastrous to Germany and Austria 
and to the old regimes in Russia, Italy, and Spain, did not leave the 
other great Powers of tire Western world untouched. Great Britain, 
France, and the United States, although on the victorious side, were 
faced with major problems of reconstruction and readjustment as soon 
as the conflict ended. The world depression beginning in 1929 brought 
their major social and economic problems into sharp focus, and raised 
the ghost of revolution within their borders. During the 1930’s, the im- 
perialist aggression of Japan and Italy threatened their control of oversea 
territories. 

When Germany, pushed beyond the limit, turned to Nazi dictatorship 
and rearmed, the settlement of Versailles was threatened, and with it 
the peace of the world. Soon the lines were drawn, and Great Britain 
and France, outstanding representatives of the “Have” countries, found 
themselves on the defensive. Diplomacy turned to the threat of force, 
and the traditional methods and processes of international relations no 
longer sufficed. The League of Nations, which from the first had been 
dominated by Great Britain and France, crumpled, and the majority of 
the treaty arrangements of the postwar period fell into discard. In the 
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late summer of 1939 the great European democracies were forced into 
war. 

We shall here discuss the postwar history of the democracies until about 
^935) when the situation became critical. 

Great Britain 

The problems of social and economic reorganization faced by Great 
Britain at the end of the war were exceptionally difficult. British markets Effects of 
had shrunk, owing to the loss of sales to Germany and Russia, competi- 
tion from the United States and Japan, the growth of native industries in Great” 

Asia (especially in Irtdia), and the raising of tariff barriers throughout 
the world generally. Furthermore, Great Britain had become a debtor 
state. Due to these conditions, it was faced with a depression which 
reached its height in 1921, when more than 2,000,000 were unemployed. 

Recourse to the dole was necessary, and taxes increased enormously. The 
Coalition Government headed by Lloyd George was put out of office in 
1922. By 1923, the Conservatives unable to carry the country, a combina- 
tion of Labourites and Liberals obtained a majority in the Flouse of 
Commons and named Ramsay MacDonald as the first Labour Prime 
Minister. This government, though it attempted to aid the country 
economically by recognition of Russia (1924) and by passing moderate | 

reform legislation, lasted only two years. The Conservatives returned to 1 

power with Stanley Baldwin as Prime Minister (1924-1929). I 

In the early part of Baldwin’s ministry, a major coal strike was fol- 
lowed (in 1926) by a general strike which lasted a week. This— labor’s Attempts to ’ 
last attempt to win full recognition of its demands— was disastrous, for [ 

it turned the public against the unions. Little progress was made in major diffi- i 
removing the causes of the depression, and in 1929 a new Coalition Gov- i 

ernment was formed with MacDonald again as Prime Minister. This i 

Government, which still survives under changed leadership, was domi- 1 

nated by the Conservatives. Since 1931 strenuous efforts have been taken ' i 

to relieve the depression. The gold standard was abandoned in that year i 

in order to improve Britain’s position in world trade. In December, 1931, 
the Statute of Westminster— culmination of a movement which began in 
1907 — created the British Commonwealth of Nations by recognizing the 
equal status of the dominions with respect to the mother country. The 
next year a modified form of “Imperial Preference” — an attempt to con- 
vert the British Commonwealth of Nations into an economic unit — ^was 
adopted. Taxes were reduced somewhat to stimulate business, and by 
such means moderate recovery from the depression was achieved. i 

Domestic difficulties had persuaded Great Britain in 1921 to grant 
home rule to Ireland outside Ulster (which remained attached to Eng- 
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land). The Irish, however, forced the British to grant them dominion 
The Irish Status, and since then have agitated for the annexation of Ulster and 
problem Unqualified sovereignty. 

At the Washington Conference of 1922, Great Britain obtained a naval 
The Wash- agreement with the United States, Japan, France, and Italy, whereby no 
NavalCom capital ships were to be laid down for ten years, and thereafter 
ference replacements would follow a ratio of 5:5:3 for Great Britain, the United 
States, and Japan, respectively, and 1.67 for France and Italy. Although 
this agreement has not survived, it delayed the beginning of the naval- 
armaments race for at least a decade. 

In January, 1936, King George V died, and was succeeded by his son, 
The change Edward VIII, who had won great popularity as Prince of Wales. Con- 
ofmonarchs Conservatives over his proposed marriage to an American 

commoner led Edward to abdicate and leave England in that same year. 
He was succeeded by his brother, the present George VI. The constitu- 
tional questioa involved in this change of rulers was interesting but not 
vital, and the ease with which the change of rulers took place was in- 
terpreted as a victory for the Conservative leaders in the Government. 

In 1937 a gigantic armament program was adopted in order to 
Rearmament Strengthen the Empire against the threats of the rising totalitarian states. 

The new policy necessitated radical readjustment of the recovery pro- 
gram; its development will be discussed belowd 

Trance 

French losses in the World War were considerably greater than the 
The reha- British. Almost a million and a half Frenchmen vyere killed, and north- 
eastern France, highly developed industrially, were reduced 
to shell-torn wreckage. Nevertheless, France began the task of recon- 
struction confidently, and before a decade had passed restored prac- 
tically all the ruined areas. At the same time, France’s army was main- 
tained at maximum peacetime strength, and became the most efficient 
and best equipped in the world. French diplomats began to build a 
great European coalition that would encircle the defeated Central Powers 
and block off Soviet Russia in the East. This alliance, dominated by 
France, included Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania (the Little 
Entente), Belgium, and Poland. In order to strengthen its hold upon its 
allies and at the same time increase their fighting strength, France aided 
them with huge loans. In addition, France began to erect a great series 
of fortifications along the German border (the beginning of the famous 
Maginot Line), 
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i The cost of these activities was enormous, but France hoped to be able 

; to pay off most of it with the reparations from Germany. As we have Costs and 

, seen/ this was a forlorn hope. Nevertheless, the reconstruction in which 

France was engaged helped to bolster its economy at the very time when tion 
I Great Britain was beginning to feel the pinch. 

By 1926, however, economic difGculties had advanced to the point where 
they were dangerous to the state. The franc had fallen to less than two The eco- 

cents, and inflation threatened. Taxes were high, and the middle class 

(the backbone of the nation) began to feel the pressure keenly. Poincare, 
returned to office at this juncture, succeeded in stabilizing the franc, and 
in doing so ushered in a period of relative prosperity which lasted until 
1931. 

From 1919 to 1925 French foreign policy had two aims; to keep Ger- 
( many weak and to surround France with allies. The effects of the The failure 

Locarno Conference of 1925, which introduced an era of better feeling 
among the European states, soon wore off. The Briand-Kellogg Peace 
Pact of 1928— a move to outlaw war— did not materially improve the 
situation. The Disarmament Conference of 1932-1933 proved a failure. 

Thus France entered the second decade of the postwar period with its 
original position unchanged: it believed that it must maintain a strong 
military force in order to be safe from a German “war of revenge.” Its 
responsibility for preventing a much-needed customs union between Ger- 
many and Austria in 1931 proved that France still regarded the Germans 
as the greatest threat to its safety. 

With the success of Hitler and Nazism in 1933, France’s position in 
international affairs changed radically. Until then France had dominated France after 
Continental diplomacy and exercised a major influence in the League of HltleT 
Nations. Following Germany’s rearming, France’s allies became luke- 
warm, and its fears of Germany redoubled. Consequently, an even 
greater part of the national income went into armaments, jeopardizing 
the economic stability of the country. 

Since 1931, the effects of the world depression, coupled with enormous 
military expenditures and the psychological effect of the failure to re- French 
i press Germany, have created social and economic discontent among the 

French people. France lost its primacy among the European states in crisis 
part because of its weakness in bowing to Italy and Germany on the 
question of aid to the factions engaged in the Spanish Civil War. The 
i F'rench Popular Front, representing the middle-class liberals and elements . 

of the working class, lost whatever power it had by its mistakes, chief of 
which was the failure to support the Spanish Loyalists. During the 
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period 1935-1938, France (by then a satellite of British diplomacy) re- 
sorted to appeasement in a vain attempt to carry through its original 
policy (of preventing Germany from embarking upon a war of re- 
venge). Under pressure of these developments, popular government was 
abandoned in 1938-1939, before the present conflict began, in the efiort 
to consolidate national strength to meet the impending crisis. Changes 
of a more radical nature have not yet appeared, largely because France 
lacks outstanding leaders. 

The United States 

The United States emerged from the World War with the smallest 
losses of all the major belligerents. In many ways, America had even 
profited from the war. Before 1914 it was a debtor nation; in 1919 it was 
creditor to most of the world. Foreign trade also had increased enor- 
mously and a favorable balance of trade had finally been achieved. In 
1914 our imports were valued at $1,789,000,000 and exports at 12,114,- 
000,000; in 1920 our imports had mounted to $5,279,000,000 and our ex- 
ports to $8,228,000,000. The cost of living was high at the end of the 
war, and showed no signs of declining, but profits were still large and 
wages did not begin to fall for some time. 

The cessation of hostilities, however, meant that many contracts were 
canceled, several million men were demobilized and thrown into private 
life, and wartime restrictions on capital and labor were relaxed. These 
problems were satisfactorily solved, although not without trouble and 
some suffering (especially for the middle class), and no major postwar 
' depression set in. Harding, elected President in 1920, stood for a “return 
to normalcy,” and “big biusiness” placed itself firmly in the saddle. It 
was just about thi.s time that the country entered upon a new era of 
prosperity, based upon its favorable position in world finance and trade, 
which continued until after the stock market crash in 1929. 

Meanwhile, the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion had been ratified in 1919, and the Nineteenth (Woman Suffrage) 
in 1920. Wilson, opposed by the isolationists and the Republicans, had 
been unable to persuade the Senate to ratify the Treaty of Versailles, and 
the United States made a separate peace with its enemies in 1921. The 
Washington Conference of 1921-1922, which established general prin- 
ciples to be followed by the nations interested in the' Pacific and laid 
down a ratio to restrict naval building among the great Powers, testified 
that the United States did not permit isolationist feeling to outweigh 
its national interests. ■ 

After the death of President Harding and the induction of Calvin 
Coolidge into the Presidency in 1933, major scandals in the administra- 
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tion o£ the Veterans Bureau and the government oil lands were revealed. 

These investigations proved that many high officials were deeply im Scandals in 
volved in corrupt practices. Public interest in political aflfairs was so govem- 

slight, however, that it was satisfied with the minimum legal punish- 
ment of the leading offenders. 

Several ominous signs appeared in the first decade after the war. In 
the first place, American agriculture sank into a deep depression, and Ominous 
neither private initiative nor governmental action could lift it out of the 
rut. Secondly, as wartime restrictions on business were removed, the thel920’s 
conflict between capital and labor became violent, and strikes multiplied. 

Attempts were made in 1922 to curtail the power of the unions by court 
action, but these were unsuccessful, and the unions continued to grow. 

Lastly, the prohibition law, coupled with an increasing restle.ssness among 
different groups, produced a major crime wave (which reached its crest 
in the early ’30’s). These phenomena suggested that prosperity was 
not based so much on the soundne.ss of the country’s social and economic 
organization as upon a combination of accidental circumstances, chief 
of which was the United States’ position in world trade and finance. 

From 1925 to 1929 speculation ran riot and speculative finance virtually 
dominated the nation’s economy. 

The crisis was reached when the New York Stock Market crashed on 
October 24, 1929, and values of securities tumbled overnight. Within a Beginning 
year and a half, seven million men were unemployed. The world de- dcprlsfoT 
pression that accompanied the domestic collapse made it impossible for 
the United States to recover from its plight. Little progress was made 
towards recovery until the change of administrations in 1933. By that 
time bank failures were increasing, the unemployed were numbered at 
_at least twelve million, and the situation was critical. Even so, no power- 
ful group advocating radical revolution or a fascist reorganization of the 
state appeared (as they had in European countries). 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was inaugurated in March, 1933, and imme- 
diately secured from Congress almost dictatorial powers to meet the The New 
emergency. Public confidence in what he termed a “New Deal” was so 
great that it was possible for him to put through a series of measures 
embodying far-reaching reforms. The New Deal stood for a type of 
controlled capitalism in which the various elements of American eco- 
nomic life were expected to work together under governmental super- 
vision for the welfare of the nation as a whole. When, after five years, 
the situation had not been fundamentally altered, criticism grew ex- 
tremely bitter. Each side accused the other of failure to co-operate. It 

was asserted, on the one hand, that the government gave organized labor 

entirely too much leeway, and, on the other hand, that big business de- 
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liberately retarded the execution o£ New Deal measures. Some of the 
most fundamental agencies of the New Deal were declared unconstitu- 
tional by the United States Supreme Court. Nevertheless, the country 
was brought through the crisis with its social and political institutions 
fundamentally intact. 

Increasing tension in the international situation in recent years has 
forced the United States to join the armaments race. Coupled with this 
(but also as a result of President Roosevelt’s “Good Neighbor” policy), 
determined efforts have been made to weld the American nations into 
a bloc strong enough to resist European or Asiatic pressure. In 1939 there 
appeared rather definite indications that the depression had ended and 
a new period of prosperity had begun. 

V. OMINOUS INDICATIONS OF A NEW WAR 

Our discussion of the postwar period demonstrates that that conflict, 
far from providing any permanent settlement of the major European 
problems, actually intensified them and even created numerous new 
disputes. Moreover, by contributing to the arrival of the world depres- 
sion of 1929, the World War helped to create a situation from which no 
major Power could escape. Today Europe is involved in another great 
conflict. In this war, as in many domestic, social, and political conflicts 
of the last two decades, two contrasting social systems are opposed to 
each other. In this section, we shall examine some of the ominous indica- 
tions of the coming of this war, 

j. The Failure of the Treaty System 

The generation before 1914 placed great confidence in the system of 
alliances to prevent war. Considerable hope was aroused by such assem- 
blies as the Peace Conferences at The Hague in 1899 and 1907. After the 
end of the war, the League of Nations was organized as a great inter- 
national move to maintain peace. France immediately busied itself with 
the formation of a new alliance, by means of which it could have prac- 
tical security against a possible German war of revenge. 

Since 1928 a new system of Continental alliances has sprurtg up, in 
which Italy, Germany, and the U.S,SJR. have played leading roles. The 
Rome-Berlin Axis, with its Far Eastern affiliate, Japan, was created in 
1936 and 1937, ostensibly to counteract the spread of Russian Commu- 
nism. After the appeasement of Germany in 1938 with regard to Czecho- 
slovakia, France and G;reat Britain began to build a “peace ring” around 
Germany, offering mutual-assistance treaties to Poland and other small 
states of Eastern Europe to guarantee them protection against German 
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aggression. In 1939 Great Britain attempted to include Russia in this 
alliance against the Rome-Berlin Axis, but failed when Nazi diplomacy 
secured an economic agreement with the U.S.S.R. 

Against this background, numerous attempts were made between 1920 
and 1935 to prevent the outbreak of a new world war, to reduce arma- Attempts to 
ments, and to create a method whereby international differences might 
be peacefully arbitrated. All these proposals, many of which aroused great cnees and 
enthusiasm at the time they were announced, have come to notlring. 

They all operated, in one way or another, through agreements set down 
in the form of a pact or treaty by the terms of which the signatory powers 
declared themselves bound. 

In 1924, at the insistence of Great Britain and France, the Geneva 
Protocol was drawn up to outlaw war. The signatories agreed to arbi- The Geneva 
trate their differences, and to refrain from mobilization during arbitra- 
tion. This pact was doomed from the very beginning, for the British 
government (the composition of which had changed after the original 
plan was proposed) refused to participate on the grounds that it would 
involve Great Britain in affairs that were not properly its concern. 

In October, 1925, representatives of Great Britain, France, Germany, 

Italy, Belgium, Poland, and Czechoslovakia met at Lausanne, Switzer- xhcLau- 
land, to discuss problems of European importance, and especially the 
Rhineland. Seven treaties and agreements were drawn up, the most im- 
portant of which was the Treaty of Mutual Guarantee between France, 

Germany, Belgium, Great Britain, and Italy, which guaranteed the status 
quo in the Rhineland. France relinquished hopes of creating a buffer state 
between itself and Germany, and Germany renounced all claims to Alsace 
and Lorraine. Promises of mutual non-aggression were given, and Ger- 
many also agreed to respect the demilitarization of the Rhineland as 
called for in the Treaty of Versailles. 

In 1928, the Pact of Paris (also known as the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
after the men who projected it) was drawn up at Paris, and eventually The Pact 
it was signed by sixty-two nations. This, like the proposed League Treaty j 

of Mutual Assurance of 1923 and the Geneva Protocol of 1924, attempted 
to outlaw war. It proposed arbitration of all international differences, and | 

greatly delimited the circumstances under which a nation might legiti- j 

mately fight. One of these, unfortunately, was “in self-defense” — which 
every nation was to determine for itself. With such a loophole, the Pact 
of Paris became merely a praiseworthy indication of the desire to end 
war. 

Other treaties of a similar nature have been entered into by different 1 

groups of countries since 1928, but none of them, other than military 
alliances, have so far borne any profitable fruit. To be sure, such agree- 
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meiits did act as a restraining force, largely through the influence they 
had upon the shaping of public opinion, but treaty-making, tried so ex- 
tensively during the wenty years after the World War, has not proven 
an efficient check upon contemporary nationalism. 

Today, despite the restrictions upon naval building adopted at the 
Washington Conference in 1921-1922 and revised by the London Naval 
Disarmament Treaty of 1931, as well as by other agreements between two 
or three nations drawn up at different times, the navies of the world are 
larger than they have ever been, and more ships are being constructed. 
Strenuous efforts were made to limit military forces, yet for, several years 
the governments of Europe have been spending large portions of their 
annual incomes for armaments, and more men are under arms than ever 
before. France built a powerful series of fortresses, the Maginot Line, 
along its eastern frontier. Although Germany had promised not to fortify 
the Rhineland in the Treaty of Versailles— and had reaffirmed that prom- 
ise in a subsequent treaty — it sent soldiers into that district in 1936 and 
built its own Siegfried Line through part of it. 

The failure to end war by treaty arrangements is sufficient reason to 
conclude that the nations of the world are not yet ready to outlaw war. 
That France and Great Britain refused to fight in defense of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1938 scarcely affects that conclusion. In this light, it is easy to 
understand the failure of the League of Nations to become a restraining 
force in international relations. Fatally weakened at the beginning of its 
career by the refusal of the United States to join, the League was obliged 
to operate in terms of the fears and ambitions of incurably sovereign 
states, and could not survive the crises of 1935-1938. It still exists today, 
but its prestige is gone and its power is more evanescent than ever before. 


2. The New Imperialism 

More obviously a menace to world peafce, because it involved positive 
The revival rather than negative action, was the revival of imperialism on a grand 
ofrmpcruh between 1931 and 1935. The inability of treaties to decrease appreci- 
ably the fundamental causes of war proved in the long run fatal to 
peace. The Japanese invasion of China and the Italian conquest of Ethi- 
opia brought into clear light the realities of the situation. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that the chief protests against the aggressors in both in- 
stances did not emphasize dieir threats to World peace, but their menace 
■ to established imperial interests. 

The advance of Japan into China has already been described.^ Without 
attempting to detail the reasons given by Japan to justify its action, it 
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is important to note that after 1936 it was allied with Germany in a pact 
directed against Communism and the U.S.S.R. Hitler’s diplomatic revo- Japanese 
lution of August, 1939, by which Germany and Russia were brought into “f 
alignment, has completely altered Japan’s position, at least for the 
time being, and already has checked its advances in China. The earlier 
arrangement, by which the “Have-not” nations of Japan, Germany, and 
Italy co-operated, appears to have been more natural. The imperialistic 
activity of Japan, especially its militant defiance of the great Powers in 
China, increased world tension and fostered the spirit of war. 

Italy, after the beginning of economic decline iir 1931,^ began to ques- 
tion Mussolini’s capacity to provide his people with the things they Italy’s at- 
needed. Partly in response to such criticism, certainly in order to main- 
tain Italy’s position in the mad scramble/for power that swept over 
Europe after the rise of Nazism in Germany, Mussolini directed the eyes 
of Italians towards imperial expansion, “the revival of the imperial 
greatness of ancient Rome.” In 1935 he initiated his plan of expansion 
by invading Ethiopia, where Italian imperialism had been disastrously 
halted at the end of the last century. Ethiopia, one of the two remaining 
sovereign states in Africa, was a semicivilized country ruled by an ineffi- 
cient Oriental monarch. It was a member of the League of Nation-s, 
however, and as such was entitled to League protection. Furthermore, 

Italy had subscribed to a treaty in 1906 (with Great Britain and France) 
which guaranteed Ethiopian independence; it had also made a treaty 
of friendship with Ethiopia itself in 1928. Mussolini justified his campaign i 

on the ground of Italy’s “civilizing mission,” and accused other coun- 
trie.s of planning to annex Ethiopia themselves. He hoped to find valu- I’ 

able resources in Ethiopia and at the same time to take the Italians’ r 

minds off domestic troubles. The withdrawal of Germany and Japan | 

from the League made the occasion for aggression opportune. 

In 1935 Ethiopia appealed to the League for aid, agreeing to abide 
by any decision which that body might reach. Italy, on the other hand, The, failure . 
remained impervious to suggestions from such quarters, and the League i 

itself could not agree on a plan of action. Great Britain, seeing a threat against 
to its control of the Mediterranean route to India and its interests in i 

. Egypt and Africa in general, opposed Italy vigorously iu the League 
Council. France was unwilling to give Great Britain unqualified support ! 

without receiving in return full guarantees of British aid on the Conti- 
nent whenever needed. In October, 1935, the League declared Italy an 
aggressor nation, and called for economic sanctions (embargoes upon the 
purchase of Italian goods, the sale of goods to Italy, and financial dealings 
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with Italy) by the other member states. Fifty-one nations complied, and 
within a year Italy’s economic situation became critical. 

The Italian armies meanwhile were almost uniformly successful, fight- 
ing as they were witli modern weapons and organization against poorly 
equipped natives following a mistaken strategy. By May, 1936, Addis 
Ababa, the Ethiopian capital, had fallen, and the Italian government im- 
mediately announced the conquest and annexation of the defeated land. 
The war had been too short for the sanctions to have full effects. Italy 
bitterly resented the action taken by the League, and resigned from that 
body in 1937. From this blow to its prestige the League never recovered. 
Fifty-one nations, backed by the organized strength. of the League, had 
named Italy an aggressor and had taken action against it, yet the aggres- 
sion was not halted, and within two years League members (including 
Great Britain) were compelled to recognize the Italian conquest. 

Since the Ethiopian war, Mussolini has continued to pose as an expan- 
sionist. In 1937 he visited Libya, an Italian colony in North Africa, and 
since then he has periodically demanded Tunisia, the French colony 
immediately west of Libya, and Corsica. Italian irregulars (as well as 
many soldiers of the regular army) fought on the Rebel side in the 
Spanish Civil War. Mussolini expected to win the allegiance of Franco’s 
state if the Rebels were successful, and so extend Italy’s control over the 
western Mediterranean. 

In 1939 Italy seized Albania, over which country it had held a pro- 
tectorate since 1927. This annexation extinguished another sovereign 
European state and extended the Italian Empire on the Continent. 

Italian imperialism, like that of Japan, had considerable influence upon 
the alignment of European Powers. After 1936, Italy and Germany drew 
closely together. Britain was challenged and France frightened. When 
Germany attacked Poland in 1939, and was attacked in turn by Great 
Britain and France, Italy maintained a strict neutrality, perhaps by agree- 
ment with Berlin. Its position in wartime — exposed on three sides to 
naval bombardment and in the north to invasion through the Alpine 
passes — is precarious, to say the least. Since it has been somewhat sub- 
servient to Germany since the latter part of 1938, there is little possibility 
that Italy will repeat its turnabout of 1914-1918. 

3. Germany’s Moves for Revision 

Directly after the accession of Hitler, the Nazi government began 
to rebuild the army, in defiance of the Versailles Treaty. In 1935, dis- 
carding secrecy. Hitler announced the resumption of military conscrip- 
tion. Shortly thereafter he re-established the German General Staff, ex- 
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pressly forbidden by Versailles. In 1936 German soldiers occupied the 
Rhineland and began to fortify it. Thus were the military provisions of Germanv’s 
the Treaty of Versailles discarded. France was disconcerted by Hitler’s 
moves and Great Britain showed signs of alarm, but there are good rea- Lilks 
sons for believing that the British government (and die ruling class it 
represented) viewed with some satisfaction the rise of a strong Germany 
which, in time, coulcl be used against the menace of Soviet Russia. 

Since 1935 Hitler has pushed his armament program at the expense 
of practically every other type of national activity. The airplane and the German 
submarine have received special attention, although no aspect of military «armamcm 
organization has been overlooked. The rearmament program has been 
paralleled by a determined effort to make Germany economically self- 
sufficient, so that it need not depend upon foreign sources for the essen- 
tial materials of war. 

Such developments indicate Nazi Germany’s decision to achieve a 
position equal to or possibly greater than that held before 1918 by the The German 
Second Reich. That its decision was especially dangerous to European 
peace was evinced by the frequent references of Der Filhrer to Germany’s 
need for lehensraum (“living space,” a place in the sun), and the return 
of its colonies. 

Feeling, himself secure in his position. Hitler began a systematic cam- 
paign of German expansion. He first turned his attention to Austria, his First at- 
homeland, a country with a large German population and one which f“Ji^*hluss” 
was expressly forbidden by the European Powers ever to join Germany, with Austria 
politically or economically. Desirous of carrying through the Anschluss 
(political union) with Austria, and at the same time fearing to do it 
openly by force (Germany’s armament program had not yet advanced 
to a point where that would be safe), Hitler resorted to subterfuge. The 
Austrian Nazi party was instructed to agitate for the Anschluss, and to 
intrigue for enough political power to make it seem that the demand for 
union came from Austria Itself. The Austrian Nazis were strongly op- 
posed by Dollfuss, the Austrian Chancellor. As a result, the government 
found itself between opposing forces — the Nazis on the one hand, the 
Socialists on the other. In February, 1934, it was called on to put down 
a rebellion of the Socialists. After this was accomplished, Dollfuss con- 
tinued to rule by decree (one of the major causes of the Socialist uprising) 
and to curb the Nazi activities. In July, 1934, a Nazi uprising that began 
in Vienna resulted in Dollfuss’ assassination. The government managed 
to retain control of the state, Germany maintained a strict neutrality, 
and the attempted coup came to an inglorious end. 

For two more years the Austrian Nazis continued their preparations, 
and in 1936 Germany agreed to respect . Austria’s independence in re- 
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turn for admission of the Nazi leaders to political office. As the German 
pressure increased, Schuschnigg, the new Chancellor, finally went to 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden in a vain effort to stave off what by that time 
had become inescapable. Hitler demanded the appointment of a man of 
his own choice as Minister of the Interior (in charge of the Austrian 
police). Schuschnigg temporized, and upon his return to Vienna (March 
II, 1938), threatened to order a plebiscite to determine whether Austria 
wanted to join Germany. The next day rioting broke out in Vienna 
and German troops cro.ssed the frontier. On the thirteenth, Hitler an- 
nounced the Anschluss, and once more the old Entente Powers were 
flouted. Italy, which had opposed the union of Austria with Germany 
until 1937, was now Hitler’s foremost ally, and interposed no objections. 

Thus in three years Hitler had so revised the Treaty of Versailles that 
for most purposes many of its provisions were meaningless. The new 
Germany recognized no restrictions except those imposed by its own 
interests. The British government (headed by Neville Chamberlain) and 
the French government whose foreign policy it now dominated, having 
embarked upon a program of strengthening Germany and Italy against 
the coming struggle with Russia, could only acquiesce in Hitler’s move. 
They had permitted him to reject the German disarmament clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty, and had given him three years in which to build 
a strong military force. To intervene on behalf of Austria would have 
provoked war between the fascist states and the democracies, and this 
was not in the British plan. To avoid such a war, Japan had been 
given a relatively free hand in China and the Loyalist government in 
Spain had been sacrificed to the Rebels. And so Austria went the way 
of Spain. 

VI. THE NEW ROAD TO WAR 

We have described in some detail the means by which Hitler and 
the Nazis secured th.t Anschluss with Austria in order to show the 
enormous difference between their methods and the rather futile activity 
of the democratic statesmen and diplomats who, between 1919 and 1939, 
attempted to find the magic formula by which world peace might be 
guaranteed. The statesmen and diplomats placed great confidence in 
treaties and formed many, alliances. Hitler and the Nazis made a treaty 
with Austria in 1936 in which they promised to respect Austrian inde- 
pendence, but used their promise as a lever to advance their own men 
in the Austrian government, And in 1938, when the time was ripe, th^y 
applied pressure, showed an immeasurably superior military force, and 
tlieir goal w.as attained. Austrian independence, like Ethiopian territorial 
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integrity, could not stand before the dictator’s thrust, no matter how many 
treaties were behind it. The world was once more back to the point 
where £orcc~and apparently force alone-counted. 

The democracies, which had been somewhat tardy in arming them- 
selves to meet the new challenge, were not nearly so free to carry out Position o£ 
a program based on force. Germany, beaten down and humiliated after tin: 
the World War, passed through a terrible period in which its enthusiasms 
and animosities were firmly welded into a single purpose. Under the 
Nazis, who promised to redeem what had been lost by defeat, Germany 
has developed a remarkable emotional unity. In the democracies, on the 
other hand, the fruits of victory had not been entirely consumed by the 
ravages of depression. The governments of these countries, which had 
much to lose', were for the most part in the hands of the privileged classes. 

Resort to force meant to the ruling class not only the possibility of de- 
feat, but also the danger of social revolution if the strains of war proved 
unbearable. Because the great mass of people in the democracies still be- 
lieved in such concepts as “national honor,” “treaty obligations,” and 
“security,” and saw in both fascism and Communism grave threats to 
representative government and social freedom, it was necessary that their 
governments proceed with caution and resort to deceit in supporting the 
fascist states. To the governing classes, such support was imperative in 
the face of the greater menace of Communism. What they hoped would 
eventually happen, it seems, was an eventual conflict between the fascist 
Powers and Russia, in which Russia would be defeated and the democ- 
racies would remain neutral. That conflict over, the democracies would 
be strong enough to maintain themselves against the victors, who most 
likely would be seriously weakened by their recent exertions. 

This seems to be the only reasonable explanation of the amazing be- 
havior of England and France between 1935 and September, 1939. Aaevalua- : 
Viewed in this light, the English and French leaders no longer appear as 
weak men, afraid of their own shadows, but as ingenious statesmen fol- French 
lowing a definite policy. One conclusion follows, namely, that they could 
not risk involving their countries in a war with the fascist Powers. 

Under such circumstances, Germany by March, 1938, had won the first 
round of its struggle to expand. The next step in Hider’s program was The move 
the annexation of Czechoslovakia, which had a- considerable German czechLlo-' 
population (in the Sudeten region of the West) and a none-too-strong vakia 
democratic government. In handling Czechoslovakia, Hitler proved him- 
self a master of power politics and a genius at timing his moves so as to ■ 
give his opponents the least possible opportunity for successful action. i 

The German attack on Czechoslovakia followed the pattern laid down 
for Austria. In February, 1938, Hider, in a speech before the Reichstag 
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(the German Parliament), announced that the Sudeten Germans could 
rely upon Germany’s protection. In early March the German newspapers 
began to campaign for Sudeten autonomy. During March and April, 
Konrad Henlein, leader of the Sudeten Nazis, urged his followers to 
become increasingly active against Czech “oppression,” The German 
newspapers published many stories about Czech “atrocities” against the 
German minority. 

The first moves in the attempt to justify German intervention in 
Czechoslovakia were blocked by the Czechs’ firm front, and the announce- 
ment by France that it would give aid to Czechoslovakia if the latter 
were invaded by Germany. Russia also obligated itself to provide military 
assistance. England intimated it would aid France. That these statements 
of the democracies were deceitful — apparently neither Englancl nor France 
ever intended to intervene against Germany — is beside the point; such 
action on the part of the democratic governments was necessary in order 
to satisfy their people and, by raising the specter of a general European 
war, to make them more tractable. Germany’s government adopted a 
more reasonable attitude for the time being, but the German newspapers 
increased their attacks on Czechoslovakia and Henlein’s followers be- 
came even more aggressive inside Czechoslovakia. 

Although the Czech government, headed by President Eduard Benes, 
was conciliatory to its German minority, Henlein refused to be satisfied 
with the concessions offered (such apparently was his duty). In late 
April he made demands that no sovereign state could accept. A border 
dispute threatened the outbreak of war in May, but Czechoslovakia’s 
prompt massing of her troops on the roads leading into Germany blocked 
what threatened to be armed invasion, and Hitler once more withdrew. 
Throughout the summer violence increased in Czechoslovakia, and the 
great nations of Europe called their men to arms. Flopes for a peaceful 
settlement grew dim. 

Hitler’s violent speech to the Nazi Congress at Nuremberg on Sep- 
tember 7 finally precipitated the crisis. At this point Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain flew from London to meet Hitler at Berchtesgaden, 
and learned that Germany could be satisfied only by cession of the Su- 
deten territory. The terms of the German demands were harsh, bur did 
not threaten Czechoslovakia with extinction. Returning to London, 
Chamberlain conferred with the French Premier and Foreign Minister. 
On September 20, Great Britain and France notified Czechoslovakia 
that it had to accept the German demands in order to prevent a general 
European war. On the night of September 21-22 the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment decided to yield, and the Cabinet resigned. Great Britain and France 
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were notified o£ the decision, and Chamberlain flew to meet Hitler at 
Godesberg in Germany to announce die capitulation. 

At Godesbcrg, however, Hitler presented Chamberlain with new de- 
mands, much more severe than those of Berchtesgaden, and set a time Hitter’s new 
limit (October i) for their consideration. This was an ultimatum. Cham- 
berlain teturned to London, where he again conferred with the French 
leaders. Apparently the democratic governments, at this point, began 
to doubt the wisdom of their policy of strengthening Germany. However, 
at the last moment an invitation came from Mussolini, Hitler’s partner 
in the Rome-Berlin Axis, for a four-power conference to discuss the situ- 
ation. Chamberlain grasped at the straw, and the Munich Conference 
of September 29 was die result. 

At Munich, Britain and France acceded to all of Germany’s demands 
upon Czechoslovakia. It was agreed that the German army should move The Mnnich 
into the Sudeten territory on October i, that an international commission Confereacc 
should supervise all plebiscites to determine the status of the Czechoslovak 
regions in which German population was not in the majority, and that 
Germany, Italy, France, and Great Britain should guarantee Czechoslo- 
vakia’s new frontiers. The Czechs were also to leave all goods and mate- 
rials, including munitions, in the regions annexed by Germany. Thus 
the democratic states yielded to Hitler on every point. 

At Godcslierg Irlitler had assured Chamberlain that, if he received the 
Sudeten territory from Czechoslovakia, Germany would make no more “Peace in 
territorial claims in Europe. On the strength of this promise, and hoping 
to reduce the possibilities of war between the two Powers, Chamberlain 
signed a treaty of friendship between Great Britain and Germany at the 
Munich Conference. Then he returned to London, announcing that he 
brought England “peace in our time.” Europe was saved from war, but 
many people in the democracies felt drat the purchase price had been 
excessive. Public opinion was swinging against Hitler’s tactics and against 
the weak stands taken by England and France. 

When Germany, contrary to its agreements of 1938, took formal pos- 
session of Czechoslovakia in March, 1939, the “peace” which Chamber- The seizure 
lain had won was badly shaken. Germany’s seizure of Memel from 
Lithuania later in the same month was another blow. England and 
France, apparently persuaded that.their policy had been unwise and that 
Germany was an immediate menace, immediately began to form the 
“Peace Front” by signing anti-aggression pacts with the small nations 
surrounding Germany. Great Britain unconditionally promised aid to 
any signatory if Germany attacked it and British assistance were invoked, 

Ih-ancc already had similar agreements with some of these nations. Great 
Britain and France endeavored throughout the summer of 1939 to secure 
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(the German Parliament), announced that the Sudeten Germans could 
rely upon Germany’s protection. In early March the German newspapers 
began to campaign for Sudeten autonomy. During March and April, 
Konrad Henlein, leader of the Sudeten Nazis, urged his followers to 
become increasingly active against Czech “oppression.” Ihe German 
newspapers published many stories about Czech “atrocities” against the 
German minority. 

The first moves in the attempt to justify German intervention in 
Czechoslovakia were blocked by the Czechs’ firm front, and the announce- 
ment by France that it would give aid to Czechoslovakia if the latter 
were invaded by Germany. Russia also obligated itself to provide military 
assistance. England intimated it would aid France. That these statements 
of the democracies were deceitful — apparently neither England nor France 
ever intended to intervene against Germany — is beside the point; such 
action on the part of the democratic governments was necessary in order 
to satisfy their people and, by raising the specter of a general European 
war, to make them more tractable. Germany’s government adopted a 
more reasonable attitude for the time being, but the German newspapers 
increased their attacks on Czechoslovakia and Flenlein’s followers be- 
came even more aggressive inside Czechoslovakia. 

Although the Czech government, headed by President Eduard Bene^, 
was conciliatory to its German minority, Henlein refused to be satisfied 
with the concessions offered (such apparently was his duty). In late 
April he made demands that no sovereign state could accept. A border 
dispute threatened the outbreak of war in May, but Czechoslovakia’.s 
prompt massing of her troops on the roads leading into Germany blocked 
what threatened to be armed invasion, and Hitler once more withdrew. 
Throughout the summer violence increased in Czechoslovakia, and the 
great nations of Europe called their men to arms. Hopes for a peaceful 
.settlement grew diin. 

Hitler’s violent speech to the Nazi Congress at Nuremberg on Sep- 
tember 7 finally precipitated the crisis. At this point Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain flew from London to meet Hitler at Berchtesgaden, 
and learned that Germany could be satisfied only by cession of the Su- 
deten territory. The terms of the German demands were harsh, but did 
not threaten Czechoslovakia with extinction. Returning to London, 
Chamberlain conferred with the French Premier and Foreign Minister. 
On September 20, Great Britain and France notified Czechoslovakia 
that it had to accept the German demands in order to prevent a general 
European war. On the night of September 21-22 the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment decided to yield, and the Cabinet resigned. Great Britain and France 
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were notified of the decision, and Chamberlain flew to meet Hitler at 
Godesberg in Germany to announce the capitulation. 

At Godesberg, however, Hitler presented Chamberlain with new de- 
mands, much more severe than those of Berchtesgaden, and set a time 
limit (October i) for their consideration. This was an ultimatum. Cham- 
berlain returned to London, where he again conferred with the French 
leadens. Apjairently the democratic governments, at this point, began 
to doubt the wisdom of their policy of strengthening Germany. However, 
at the last moment an invitation came from Mussolini, Hitler’s partner 
iir the Rome-Berlin Axis, for a four-power conference to discuss the situ- 
ation. Chamberlain grasped at the straw, and the Munich Conference 
of September 29 was the result. 

At Munich, Britain and France acceded to all of Germany’s demands 
upon Czechoslovakia. It was agreed that the German army should move 
into the Sudeten territory on October i, that an international commission 
should supervi.se all plebiscites to determine the status of the Czechoslovak 
regions in which German population was not in the majority, and that 
Germany, Italy, France, and Great Britain should guarantee Czechoslo- 
vakia’s new frontiers. The Czechs were also to leave all goods and mate- 
rials, including munitions, in the regions annexed by Germany. Thus 
the democratic states yielded to Hitler on every point. 

At Godesberg Fliiier had assured Chamberlain that, if he received the 
Sudeten territory from Czechoslovakia, Germany would make no more 
territorial claims in Europe. On the strength of this promise, and hoping 
to reduce the possibilities of war between the two Powers, Chamberlain 
signed a treaty of friendship between Great Britain and Germany at the 
Munich Conference. Then he returned to London, announcing that he 
brought England “peace in our time.” Europe was saved from war, but 
many people in the democracies felt that the purchase price had been 
excessive. Public opinion was swinging against Hitler’s tactics and against 
the weak stands taken by England and France. 

When Germany, contrary to its agreements of 1938, took formal pos- 
session of Czechoslovakia in March, 1939, the “peace” which Chamber- 
lain had won was badly shaken. Germany’s seizure of Memel from 
Lithuania later in the same month was another blow. England and 
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Russia’s signature to an agreement of this kind, but were unsuccessful. 

As the lines around Germany were being drawn, that country com- 
The growth plained bitterly of “unfriendly encirclement.’’ Uneasiness spread through- 
out Europe, and every state began to put its military house in order. 
Great Britain, flouting the tradition of centuries, instituted what 
amounted to partial conscription in the middle of May. The crisis was 
precipitated, however, not by the new alignments nor the stiffened atti- 
tude of Great Britain and France, but by the newest Nazi move to 
rescue people of German culture from the “oppression” of a non-German 
state. The old Austrian-Czechoslovakian formula was used once more, 
and the new victim was Poland. 

Germany’s claims against Poland were far more justified than those 
Germany’s which it had preferred against Czechoslovakia or Austria. As already 
noted, A the territorial arrangements of the Treaty of Versailles with re- 
spect to what had been eastern Germany were not based upon reasonable 
economic or cultural grounds. The Polish Corridor, which gave Poland 
access to the sea, cut off East Prussia from Germany proper, and con- 
tained a large number of Germans. This situation Germany, with its 
revived strength, naturally wished to correct. Yet Poland, as a national 
state, required a corridor to the sea for its own economic well-being. Thus 
the Treaty of Versailles, by providing for an anomalous Poland, created 
problems which became critical as soon as Germany was strong enough 
to demand redress. That time was now at hand. 

Hitler operated here as before. The Henlein of Poland was a Nazi 
The open- leader named Rudolf Forster. He agitated constantly for the return to 
iiig moves j)^azig (a port at the Baltic end of the 

Corridor, under League control and Polish customs regulations). Be- 
ginning in April, the German press carried on its familiar campaign of 
abuse against Poland. Nazi-inspired rioting took place in Polish cities, 
and Germany claimed that the Polish government was unable to control 
its citizens. 

Under such circumstances, the European states prepared for war, for 
The end of Great Britain and France had aflflrmed that this time they would not back 
Many suspected, however, that a last-minute capitulation might 
jiiiigof come from either side. Such ideas were completely shattered on August 
when Forster demanded the return of Danzig and Berlin announced 
the signing of a non-aggression pact between Russia and Germany. This 
was the diplomatic bombshell which precipitated action in London and 
Paris as well as in Poland. Several fruitless conferences were held between 
France, Great Britain, and Germany, in which the former repeated their 
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determination to fight if Poland were invaded. Undaunted, Hitler in- 
sisted upon following the course he had laid out the previous spring. 
The result was war. Hostilities between Germany and Poland officially 
began on September i, and France and England were engaged by Sep- 
tember 3. On September 17 Russian troops crossed Poland’s eastern 
frontier, apparently to protect Russian interests against the German ad- 
vance, and to secure Russia’s share of disintegrating Poland. By Sep- 
tember 20 the conquest of Poland was practically complete, and Germany 
was able to begin moving its divisions westwards to meet the Franco- 
British attack on the Siegfried Line. 

This new war, which threatens to become a second World War, is the 
payment that must be rendered for the shortsighted, vengeful nature of 
the Treaty of Versailles, the repression of Germany from 1919 to 1933, 
the mistakes of Great Britain and France in permitting Germany, Italy, 
and Japan to advance so rapidly in military strength and imperial ambi- 
tion, and the rivalry of the democratic, fascist, and Communist sys- 
tems, It is a demonstration of the potency of contemporary nationalism 
and the results of two decades of power politics. Yet the final alignments 
do not appear to be definitely drawn. The Anglo-French conviction 
that Russia in the long run will be the greater of the dangers confront- 
ing the democratic states, fits poorly with a situation in which the democ- 
racies are already involved in a conflict with the fascist Powers. Already 
Russia has profited by the seizure of eastern Poland and assumption of 
control over the Baltic states. To what extent the democracies will be 
able to recoup their losses only the future can tell. One thing is certain, 
however : protracted warfare on a large scale under the present conditions 
of military technology is a menace to the continued well-being of Western 
civilization. 
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Agricola (a-grik'6-lfl) , , 587 
Agricultural Revolution, the, 637, 664,, 
666,783,804-807- 


Agriculture, origins of, 15, 18-19, 3o-33) 
34-35> 43-44, 56-57; diffusion of, 19, 
30-32; Archaic Mesopotamia, 61, 67; 
Archaic Egypt, 83; Etruscan, 155, 158; 
Carthaginian, 159, 162, 163; Hellenic, 
*76, 179, 181, 191, 193, igS-199, 201; 
Roman, 229, 247, 258-261, 288; By- 
zantine (bi-zan'dn), 344-345: Muslim 
(tnuz'lim), 366-367; Merovingian 
(mer'o-vin'jl-an), 377-378, 379; medi- 
eval (me'di-evnl), 441-445 
Agriculture, modern, 553-55S, 628, 664, 
666, 783, 804-807, 1007. Sec also Agri- 
cultural Revolution 
Aha Men (Menes) (me'nez), 77, 97 
Ahmose I, 113 
Ahriman (iin-inan), 131 
Aliura Mazda (ii'hdo-ra-maz'da), 131 
Airplane, 958 
A Kempis, Thomas, 617 
Akiwasha. See Achaeans 
Akkad (ak'ad), 61 
Akkadians, 62-64, Qi, 93, 124 
Alamanni (al'a-man'I), 317, 318-319, 323 
Alans (al'iin), 317 
Alaric, 321 

Albania, 865, 876, 994, 1032 
Albert of Brandenburg, 616-617 
Albertus Magnus, 485, 489 
Albigcnses (al'bi-jen'sez), 562, 617 
Albigensian Crusade, 474, 495, 562 
Albuquerque (al'bfib-ker'kt') , Affonso 
de, 640 

Alcaeus (al-se'as), 215 
Alchemy, 369, 487-488, 732 
Alcuin (al'kwin), 389, 414 
Alexander the Great, iii, 128, 130, 131, 
220-221 

Alexander of Hales, 285 
Alexander VI, Pope, 564, 616 
Alexander I of Russia, 828, 831 
Alexander II of Ru.ssia, 885 
Alexandria, 207, 221, 223-224, 262, 269, 

277. 302, 303 

Alexius II, 340, 457-458 

Alfonso VI of Leon and Castile, 410 

Alfonso XIII of Spain, 1020 

Alfred the Great, 389, 391-392, 406, 417 

Algeciras (al'je-se'ras) Conference, 968 
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Alhazen (al-ha'zen), 369 
Allah, 355-357 , ' 

Almeida (al-ma rira), Francisco de, 640 
Alphabet, origins of, 58, 69, 85, 120, 128, 

131. 134. 153. 177 

Alsace and Lorraine, 808, 865, 866, 987, 
989-990, 1001 
Ambrose, 292, 304-305 
Ameiihotep (ain'en-lio'tep) III, 114 
Amenhotcp IV. See Ikhnaton 
America, 515, 641, 642-643, 689, 691, 
709, 710, 71 1, 712-716 
American Revolution, the, 711, 712-716; 
causes, 712-713; France and, 713, 715, 
820; results, 714-715 

Amorites, 60, 62-68 passim, 91, 110, 119 
Amos, 123 

Ampere (aN'pIr'), A. M., 899 
Amsterdam, 643, 660, 702, 717 
Anacreon C«-nakre-6n), 215 
Anatolia, Ancient, 54, 55, 61, 68, 91, 
96, iiQ, 114, 117-118, 120, 124, 125, 
128, 141, 146, 277, 319; medieval, 332, 
339. 340. 342, 344. 518: modern, 700 
Anatolian Ma, cult of. See Magna Mater 
Ancient civilization, stages of, 53-54 
Ancient Imperial civilization, 110-134, 
224, 333; chronology, iii; culture, 
134; end of, 131; origins of, 64, 79, 
89-90, 109-111, 112-113, 132-133; so- 
ciety, 132-134 

Ancient Near East, .17-19, 49, 54-56 
Ancient Orient. See Ancient Near East 
Ancient Oriental civilizations, character 
of, 169 

Ancient world, regions of, 49-53 
Angles, 322, 387 
Anglicanism, 621-622, 624 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 417 
Anglo-Saxons, 387-389, 406-408 
Animatism and animism, 41 
Anselm, 483 

Anthemius of Tralles, 351 
Anthropology, 732, 912 
Antigonids, 221-222, 239-240 
Antioch, 224, 269, 277, 302, 336, 345, 

365 

Anti-Semitism, contemporary, 877-878 
Antony, Mark, 241, 250, 252 
Antwerp, 609, 643, 659, 660, 702 
Apprenticeship, 528-529, 

Aquinas, Thomas (n-kwi'nos), 485-486, 

489 

Arabia, Ancient, 50, 55, 60, 61, 64, 68, 
84, go, 91, 92, 109, 116, 1 19, 121, 124, 
354; medieval, 333, 346, 354-355, 356. 
361-362; modern, 649, 972, 1001 


Arabic numerals, 488 
Arabs, 62, 354-361, 366 
Aragon, 602, 688 

Arameans (ar'ti-me'ans), 62, 92, 119, 
121, 122, 124, 126, 127 
Arch and vault, 71, 263, 275 
Archaic (ar-ka'Ik) civilization, 60-104, 
107, no, III, 143-144; culture, 102- 
104; origins of, 45, 51, 56-60; society. 

Archangel, 642 

Archimedes (ar'kl-me'dez), 207, 210 
Architecture, Archaic Mesopotamia, 66, 
70-71; Archaic Egypt, 86; Imperial 
Egypt, 116-117; Assyria, 126; Persia, 
132; Hellenic, 212; Roman, 274; By- 
zantine (bi-zan'tin), 350-352; Muslim 
(muz'llm), 371; early medieval, 417- 
418; medieval, 501-504; Gothic, 573; 
Renaissance, 573-574; baroque, 574; 
.seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
766-767; nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, 946, 949-950 
Areopagitica (ar'e-op'a-jlt'i-ka), Mil- 
ton’s, 720, 763 
Argand, A., 803 
Ariosto, 588 

Ariovistus (ar'i-o-vis'tiis), 313 
Aristarchus of Samos, 310 
Aristophanes (ar'is-t6f'«-nez), 217 
Aristotle, 204, 207, 367-368, 484-485 
Arius and Ariaiiism, 297, 299, 304, 334 
Arkwright, Richard, 785, 793-794 
Armada, Spanish, 603, 633, 710 
Armenia, 108, 337, 344, 366 
Arnold, Matthew, 849, 924 
Art, origins of, 27, 28, 34, 42; Archaic 
Mesopdtamia, 70-71; Archaic Egypt, 
86-87; Aegean, loo-ioi; Imperial 
Egypt, 117; Assyria, 126-127; Persia, 
132; Carthaginian, 162-163; Hellenic, 
132, 211-214; Roman, 275-276; Byzan- 
tine (bi-zan'tin), 352; Muslim (muz'- 
Km), 371; medieval, 503-505; Renais- 
sance, 573-581; seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, 767-770; nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, 941-949 
Asia, Western, imperialism and, 969- 

972 

Assurbanipal (ii'sdor-ba'ne-pal), 127 
Assurnasirpal (a'sdbr-na-zer-p:il) II, J25 
Assyria, 60-64 passim, 93, no, 114, 1:8- 
121 passim, 123-129, 153, 159 
Astrolabe (as'tro-lab) , 551, 637 
Astrology, 128, 266, 487 
Astronomy, 59, 72, 89, 210, 368, 674- 

675. 731. 897 
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Athanasius (atliVi-na'shi'^s), 297, 299, 

304 

Athaulf, 331 

Athenian Empire, 196-198 
Athens, 146, 147, 168, 181-182, 184, 187, 
189-194, 196-igg, 201-202, 207 
Atmospheric engine. See Steam engine 
Attains III, 240 
Attica, See Athens 
Attila, 322 

Auenlirugger (ou'en-brd6g'er), Her- 
mann, 732 

Augsburg, 538, 645, 655 

Augsburg, Confession of, 630; Peace of, 

Augustan Age, the, 271, 274 
Augustine of Hippo, St., 305 
Augustine, St. (missionary), 388 
Augustus (Octavian), 241, 243, 250-253, 

314 

Augustus (title), 253, 285-286 
Aurelian, 284 

Aurelius, Marcus, 255, 268, 284, 297, 
314, 317-318 
Austen, Jane, 921 
Australia, 548, 873, 887, 976, 995 
Austria, medieval, 396, 398; modern, 
603, 664, 689, 693, 694, 698-699, 700, 
702, 711, 716, 809, 821, 826-831, 
833-«34. «38, 861, 864-865, 866, 989- 
992; Republic of, 1004, 1033-1034 
Austria-Hungary, Dual Monarchy of, 

834. 989-992 

Austrian Succession, War of, 699 
Austro-Prussian War. See Seven Weeks’ 
War 

Automobile, 957-958 

Avars, 317-325, 334, 335, 336, 380, 393 

Avcrroli.s (d-ver'o-ez), 369 

Avignon (a've'nyoN'), 563-564, 570 

Avogadro (a'vo-gii'dro), Atnadeo, 899 

Babcuf (ba'bfif), , Francois, 756 
Babylon, 61, 63, no, 123, 127-128 
Babylonian Captivity of the Church, 
563-564 

Babylonian Captivity of the Jews, 127 
Babylonians, 60, 62-64, 68, 93, no, in, 
124, 127-128 

Bach, Johann Sebastian, 772 
Bacon, Francis, 589, 670, 674, 678, 743, 

755. 903 

Bacon, Roger, 488, 670, 743 
Baghdad, 346, 362, 365-368, 462, 551, 700 
Bakewcll, Robert, 805 
Baldwin, Stanley, 1023 
Balkan countries, no, 140, 141, I46-I47» 
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165-166, 322, 334, 699, 810, 869, 994 
Baltic republics, 839, 840, 874, 1040 
Balzac, Honore, 925 
Banking, medieval, 537-539; develop- 
ment of, 652-656, 659-660 
Barbarian invasions, 262, 285, 291-292, 
312-326, 334; role of, 325-326, 328, 
427 

Barcelona, 655, 656 
Baroque style, 574, 768 
Barter economy, 68 
Basedow (ba'ze-do), Johann, 758 
Ba.sel, Council of, 564 
Basil of Cappadocia, 304-308 
Basil the Macedonian, 338-339 
Basil II, 339, 344 

Bastiat (ba.s'tya'), Frederic, 843-844 
Batu (ba'tdb), 462, 464 
Baudelaire (bo'd’-lar'), Charles, 925 
Bayle (bel), Pierre, 721, 736 
Beaconsfield, Lord. See Disraeli, Ben- 
jamin 

Beaumarchais (bo'mar'shc'), Pierre de, 
765-766 

Beccaria (bek'ka-re a), Cesare de, 851 
Bede (bed), the Venerable, 389, 414, 
416, 417 

Beethoven, Ludwig van, 951 
Beirut (ba'rdot), 345 
Belgium, 810, 829, 832, 838, 865, 966, 
993; imperialism, 966-967; origins, 
609-610 

Bellinis (bel-le'nes), the, 578 
Benedict of Nursia, 308 
Benedictine Rule, 308-309, 399 
Beneficium (ben'frfish'i-«m), 428. See 
also Fief 

Benes (be'nesh), Eduard, 1036 
Bennett, Arnold, 934 
Bentham, Jeremy, 740, 742, 846, 851-852 
Beowulf, 416 
Berbers, 359, 410 
Berchtesgaden meeting, 1034 
Berenger (ba'riiN'zha'), of Tours (tobr), 
415, 483 

Berlin, 693; Conference of, 966; Con- 
gress of, 970 

Berlin-to-Baghdad Railway, 866, 970, 


971 

Bernard, St., 476, 493 
Berzelius (ber-ze'li-as), J. J., 899 
Bessel, Friedrich, 897 
Bessemer, Sir Henry, 789 
Beyle (bel), Marie Henri. See Stendhal 
Bible, The, .126, 305, 319, 417, 741; 
Authorised Version, 594; Gutenberg 
Bible, 582, 594; Luther’s translation, 
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594, 621, 631; translations of, 593- 
594, 631, 631 
Biblical criticism, 737-738 
Bill of Rights, English, 706, 837 
Bills of exchange, 654-655, 656, 660 
Biological process, 3-4 
Biology, 369, 671, 676, 731, 733, 900, 
908. See also Evolution, concept of 
Birmingham, 791 

Bismarck, Otto von, 864-865, 869, 885, 
988-989 

Black, Joseph, 732, 781, 791 

Black Death, the, 555, 716 

Blanc, Louis, 850 

Block printing, 582 

Blount, Charles, 735 

Blumenbach, Johann, 733 

Boccaccio (b6k-ka'ch6) , Giovanni, 570> 

571. 584 

Bodin, Jean, 612 

Boer Wars, the, 967 

Boerhaave (bobr'ha-ve), Hermann, 676, 

732 

Boethius (bo-e thi-«s), 311, 484 
Bohemia, 317, 320, 394, 624, 634, 698, 
809, 

Bohr, Niels, 907 
Boileau (bwa'lo')j Nicolas, 764 
Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, 736 
BoHslav I, 398 
Bologna (bo-lo'nya), 569 
Bolsheviks, 994, 1009-1011. See also 
Communist Party 
Bonald, Louis de, 751 
Bonaventura, 485 
Boniface VIII, Pope, 559 
Bookkeeping, double-entry, 566; rural, 
554 

Boon work, 443, 554 

Bosnia, 866-867, 989-992 

Bossuet (ho'su'e), Jacques, 613 

Boswell, James, 763 

Botany. See Biology 

Botticelli (bot'te-chel'le), 576 

Boucher (bdb'sha'), Frangois, 769 

Boulton, Matthew, 791-792 

Boulton & Watt, 787, 791-792, 793, 799 

Bourbons, the, 690, 711 

Bourges (boiirzh). Pragmatic Sanction 

Bourses, 659-660 

Bow and arrow, invention of, 28 
Boxer Rebellion, the, 974 
Boyle, Robert, 674, 675-676, 781 
Bradley,. James, 731 , , 


Brahe (bra), Tycho, 674-675 
Brahms, Johannes, 951 
Bramante (bra-man'ta), 574 
Brandenburg, Mark of, 396, 398, 693. 

See also Prussia 
Brazil, 641, 649, 978 
Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of, 994 
Brethren of the Common Life, 595, 757 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, 1025-1029 
Bridgewater, Duke of, 798-799 
Brindley, James, 798-799 
Bristol, 643 

Britain, 241, 262, 277, 288, 289, 322, 387 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 1023 
Browne, Sir Thomas, 759 
Browning, Robert, 922 
Bruges (brdo'jiz), 392, 518, 520, 659 
Brunelleschi (brdo'nel-les'ke), 573 
Bruno, Giordano, 674 
“Bubbles.” See Speculation 
Buffon (bii'foN'), G. L., 903 
Bulgars, 325, 335, 336, 337, 410 
Bunsen, R. W. von, 803 
Bunyan, John, 760, 762 
Burchard of Worms, 478 
Burgundiams, 317, 322 
Burgundy, 377, 394, 398, 402, 602-603, 
609 

Burial, beginnings of ceremonial, 25, 28 

Burke, Edmund, 724, 751, 754 

Butler, Bishop Joseph, 749 

Butler, Samuel, 923 

Buxton, Thomas, 852 

Byblos. See Gebal 

Byron, Lord, 921 

Byzantine (bi-zan'tin) civilization, 279, 

333- 353, 547; architecture and art, 351- 
352; chronology, 333; commerce, 343, 

345- 346; culture, 348-352; economic 
organization, 343-346; industry, 343, 
345; learning, 349-350, 353; military 
organization, 343-344; political his- 
tory, 334-342; relations with the West, 
352-353; religion, 334-336, 338, 344, 
347-349, 350; slavery, 344-345; society, 

346- 347; state, 342-344 

Byzantine Empire, 292, 323^ 325, 332, 

334- 353, 398, 405, 410, 457-458, 463, 
699 

Byzantium. See Constantinople 

Cable, submarine, 802 
Cabot, John, 608, 642 
Cabot, Sebastian, 608 
Cabral, Pedro, 641 
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Cadiz, 643 

Caedmon (kad'mjfli), 389, 417 
Caesar, Julius, 241, 243, 250, 251-252, 
271, 312-313, 387 
Caesar (title), 285-286 
Cahors (kdor'), 523, 538 
Cairo, 362 

Calendar, invention of, 59, 76, 85, 89; 

Gregorian, 626 
Calicut, 640 
California, 642 

Calvin, John, 621, 626, 631, 654 
Calvinism, 614, 621-622, 624, 628-629, 
631-633, 654 

Cambyses (kam-bi'sez), 129 
Cameralism. See Mercantilism 
Camerarius (ka'ma-ra'ri-d&s), Joachim, 

903 

Camocns (kam 6-ens), 588 
Campanella, Tommaso, 755 
Campania, 149, 157, 261, 263 
Giinaan, 90, 92, 112, 114, 120, 121-122 
Canaanite.s, 91, 122 
Canada, 642, 872, 979 
Canals, 798-799 
Canon law, 257, 478 
Ccinterhmy Tales, Chaucer’s, 385-386 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway, 969, 971 
Capetian.s (ka-pe'shans), 402-404, 453- 
455 

Capital fiind.s, sources of early, 628, 652- 

Capitali.sm, 547, 549, 628-629, 636-637, 
644, 650-666, 959; in the Ancient 
world, 651-652; commercial capital- 
ism, 654-662; finance capitalism, 959; 
financial capitalism, 652-654; indus- 
trial capitalism, 840-841; influence of 
Protestantism on, 628-629; nature of, 
650-651 

Caracalla, 284 
Cardan, Jerome, 673, 675 
Carlyle, Thomas, 849, 923 
Carnot (kar'ho'), Sadi, 898 
Carolingians. See Franks 
Carthage, 120, 153, 158-160, 173, 181, 
194, 237-240, 321, 337; agriculture, 
159, 162, 163; colonization, 160, 161; 
commerce, 159, 161, 163; culture, 162- 
163; economic organization, 159, i6r; 
industry, 161; political organization, 
J61-162 

Carthusians, 475-476 
Cartier (kar'tya'), Jacques, 642 
Cartwright, Edmund, 785-786 
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Casaubon (ka-so'btln), 587 
Castiglione (kas'tel-yo'na), 588 
Castle, medieval, 436-437 
Cathari (kath'«-ri), the, 562 
Cathedrals, 501-503 
Catherine of Aragon, 62a 
Catherine de’ Medici, 632 
Catherine the Great of Russia, 697-698, 
708 

Catholicism, Roman, 606, 622, 698, 915 

Cato the Elder, 269 

Catullus, 270 

Cave art, 28, 42 

Cavendish, Henry, 732 

Cavour, Count Camillo, 835, 863, S65 

Celsu.s, 269 

Celts, 108, 143, 148, 157, 235-236, 312- 
3i3> 387 

Censorship, 582, 719-720 
Central Powers, the, 874 
Cervantes (ther-van'tas), 588, 591, 760 
Cezanne (sa'zan'), Paul, 943 
Cliaeronca (kfir'o-ne'fl) , battle of, 220- 
Chalcedon (kal'se-don), Council of, 303 
Chaldeans (kal-de'«ns), 62, 72, 93, 122, 
123, 125, 127-128, 154 
Chalons (sha'loN'), battle of. See Troyes 
Chamberlain, Joseph, 848 
Chamberlain, Neville, 1034, 1036-1037 
Chamberlin, T. C., 908 
Champagne, fairs of, 522 
Chancellor, Richard, 642 
Chansons de geste (shaw'soN' de zhest'), 
494 

Chappe (shap), Claude, 802 
Charlemagne, 348, 380-384, 393 
Charles Albert of Sardinia and Pied- 
mont, 863, 885 
Charles the Bald, 385-386 
Charles V, Emperor, 603, 609, 615, 620- 
621, 622, 630, 688 
Charles I of England, 703-703 
Charles II of England, 705 
Charles VIII of France, 605-606 
Charles IX of France, 632 
Charles X of France, 831 
Charles Martel, 339, 379 
Charles the Simple, 392 
Charles I of Spain. See Charles V, Em- 
peror 

Charles III of Spain, 688, 690, 708-709 
Chartered company. See Company, 
chartered 
Chartism, 835 
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Chateaubriand (sha'to'bre’aN'), Fran- 
cois, 750-751 
Chaucer, 384-386, 498 
Chekhov, Anton, 931 
Chemistry, 675-676, 732, 899-900, 907- 
908, 956-957 

Chiang Kai-shek (che-ang'ki-shek'), 974 
Child labor. See under Working class 
Chillingworth, William, 720 
China, 262, 263, 320, 366, 462, 547, 
550-551, 582, 637, 640, 641, -642, 649, 
665. 973-975 

Chinese Republic, 873, 974-975 
Chivalry, medieval, 437-438 
Chladni (klad'ni), Ernst, 732 
Chlotar (klo'tiir) II, 377 
Chopin (sho'paN'), Frederic, 953 
Christ, 292, 293-296, 300-301, 355; teach- 
ings of, 625, 735, 740 
Christian Church, division of, 299, 319- 
320, 324, 335-336, 338, 340. 349, 400, 

56a 

Christian Church, early administrative 
system, 300-304; asceticism, 308-309; 
attitude towards marriage, 306-307; 
attitude towards wealth, 305; Church 
Fathers, 274, 304-305, 414, 415; con- 
version of the barbarians, 319-320, 
324; councils, 297, 303; heir to Roman 
power, 299-300; heresies, 298-299; in- 
fluence of, 311-312; monasticism, 307- 
310; official role of, 306-307; persecu- 
tions of, 288-290, 296-297; recogni- 
tion by Rome, 289-290; Roman Ca- 
tholicism, 302-303, 324; Roman Em- 
pire and, 288-290, 291, 294-297, 300- 
301; sacramental system, 305-307; 
summary of, 310-312; wealth of, 299- 
300 

Christian Church, Eastern, 299, 319-320, 
334-336, 338, 344. 347-349, 409, 462, 
562, 696 

Christian Church, medieval, 382, 465- 
466; attitude towards woman, 479- 
480; Babylonian Captivity of, 563-564; 
causes of decline, 565-566; Conciliar 
Movement, 564-565; decline of, 547, 
549-550, 559-566; and economic life, 
479, 490; and education, 490-491; and 
feudalism, 434-436, 472; Great Schism, 
the, 564; heigiit of, 558; heresies, 562- 
563; and learning, 414; and repre- 
sentative government, 565; revenues 
of, 472-473; role of, 469, 477-480; 
schisms, 562; and society, 479-480; as 
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superstate, 469, 473-474, 614-615; 

wealth of, 434, 472-473 
Christian Church, origins of, 283, 289- 
290, 296-312 

Christian Church, Prote.stant. See Prot- 
estantism and names of Protestant 

Christian Church, Renaissance and 
Reformation; abuses, 616, 619-620; 
attitude towards wealtli, 617-618; and 
humanism, 570, 619-620; and the na- 
tional state, 615-616; nationalization 
of, 615-616; Protestant Revolt. See 
Protestant Revolt 

Christian Church, Roman Catholic. See 
Catholicism, Roman 
“Christian evidences” movement, 749 
Christian Science, gi6 
Christianity, 123, 132, 203-204, 207, 279, 
285, 288-290, 291, 392-312; Irish, 388- 
389 

Chronologies’, primitive period, ;; "44; 
Archaic Mesopotamia, 63; Archaic- 
Egypt, 76; Aegean, 97; Ancient Im- 
perial, III; Imperial Egypt, 113; 
Hellenic, 175-176; Greek thought, 201; 
Roman, 228; decline of Rome, 310- 
311; rise of the Church, 31 1; bar- 
barian invasions, 317; Byzantine 
(bl-zan'tm), 333; Muslim (muz'lim), 
353-354; Western, 376; medieval 
Church, 468-469; medieval culture, 
481; Wars of Religion, 629; .%-ieinific 
instruments, 672-673; scientific so- 
cieties, 673; scientific treatises, 674- 
675; French Revolution, 832 
Chronometer, marine, 637 
Chubb, Thomas, 735 
Church Fathers, 274, 304-305, 414, 415, 
575, 735, 741 

Church and St-ate, medieval, 382-383, 
397-401, 409, 446-449. 477-478, 488.489; 
modern, 601, 611-613, 627 
Cicero, 368-269, 271, 570 
Ciceronian Age, the, 270-271 
Cimbri (sim'bri) and Teutones (tu'to- 
nez), 249, 313 ■ 

Cistercians, 475-476 
Cities and civilization, 509-510 
City, evolution of: peasant village, 33, 
38-39, 79, 314; temple-city, 57, 64-66, 
5^-78, 92, 97, 100, 122; imperial cap- 
ital, if4, 124-125, -139, 133, 261-262, 
290-291, 336, 346-347; commercial city, 

153-154, 159, 323-224, 514-518; I-Iel- 

lenic, 147, i53, 164-169; Roman, 255, 
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275. 2.77, 285-286, 290-291; Byzantine 
(bl-zan'fm), 336, 346-347; Muslim 
(muz'lim), 365; medieval decline, 
384, 510-512; medieval, 510-512, 531- 
537; Renaissance, 567-569; commer- 
cial, 643-644; industrial, 794-796, 8n- 
.813 

Civil War, American, 811, 852, 871; 
English, 705 

Civilization, agricultural, 34-35; hori- 
zons of, 54; industrial, 34-35; mean- 
ings of, 20-21, 375; relative, origins 
of, 15-16, 34; types of, 779-780 
Clan. See Gens 

Classical civilizations, the, 139-329 
Classical studies, 568-569, 570, 613, 757 
Claudius, 261 

Cleisthenes (klis'tlie-nez), 182, 192 
Clemens, Samuel. See Mark Twain 
Clement II, Pope, 399 
Clement VII, Pope, 564 
Cleopatra, 241, 250 

Clergy, Christian, 616; medieval, 424- 
425, 470-472; origins of, 301-302, 307- 
309; regular clergy, 307, 470; secular 
clergy, 307, 470 
Clermont, Council of, 401, 458 
Clock, mechanical, 551 
Clothing, beginnings of, 24-25, 27-28 
ClovE, 323, 376 

Cluniac movement, 399-400, 436, 475 
Cnossos (nos'tis), 97-99, loi, 119, 120, 
144-145, 147 
Cnut (k’ndot), 407 
Codex, 581 

Coffee, introduction of, 649 
Coffeehouses, 650 

Coinage, forerunners of, 68; invention 
of, 126, 154, 178; medieval, 537 
Colbert (kol'bar'), 668, 691 
Colbertism. See Mercantilism 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 921 
Colet (kol'et), John, 587, 596, 619 
Collectional civilization, 14, 15, 21-22, 
44-45 , , , 

Collegia (kd-le jl-d), Roman, 288 
Collins, Anthony, 721, 733 
Coloni (ko-lo'ni), 260-261, 288, 315, 439 
Colonial systems, modern, 983 
Colonization, Aegean, 98-99; Phoenician 
(fe-hlsh'dn), 119-120, 152-153; Cartha- 
ginian, 160-161; Hellenic, 177, 179- 
183; Roman, 259; Nor.se, 390-392 
Colonization, modern. See Imperialism, 
colonial and modern 
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Colosseum, 275 
Columbus, Christopher, 641 
Comitatus, 316, 427 
Commendation, feudal, 429 
Commerce, origins of, 30; Peasant civi- 
lization, 33-34; Archaic Mesopotamia, 
62, 67-68, 6g; Archaic Egypt, 84; 
Aegean, 96-100; Imperial Egypt, 115; 
Phoenicia (fe-nish'i-a), 119-120, 152- 
153; Lydia, 154; Etruria (e-trdor'i-d) , 
156-157; Carthage, 159, 161, 163; 
Hellenic, 148, 179, 181-182, 190-191, 
193, 196, 200-201, 222-223; Roman, 255, 
261-263, 285; Byzantine (bf-zan'tln), 
343> 345-346; Muslim (muz'lim), 366- 
367; Norse, 392; early medieval, 512- 
514; medieval, 514-525; modern, 875- 
876, 1002-1003, 1006. See also Com- 
mercial Revolution and Imperialism, 
modern 

Commercial centers, shifting of, 643-644 
Commercial Revolution, the, 547, 549- 
550, 609, 636-669; banking, 654-656; 
bourses and exchanges, 659-660; ele- 
ments of, 636-637; exploration and 
discovery, 638-643; and the Industrial 
Revolution, 665-666, 781-783, 793; in- 
surance, 656-657; mercantilism, 666- 
669; and modern science, 676; new 
commodities, 648-650, 665; new navi- 
gation, the, 637-638; new trading 
methods, 644; putdng-out system, 663- 
666; revolution in prices, 643-648; 
revolution in trade goods, 644; shift- 
ing of trade centers, 643-644; shifting 
of trade routes, 643; speculation, 661- 
662; trading companies, 657-659 
Commodus, 284 
Common lands, manorial, 441 
Common law, English, origins of, 450 
Commons, House of, origins, 456 
Communal revolution, medieval, 531- 
533 

Communes, medieval, 531-533 
Communication, 802, 958 
Communism, 876, 1009-1014, 1030-1031, 
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Communist Manifesto, Marx and 
Engels’, 959-960 

Communist Party, the, 1011-1012 
Commutation of manorial services, 554 
Company, chartered, 644, 658; joint- 
stock, 644, 658-659, 660, 840-841 
Company of tlie Indies, 662 
Compass, 551, 637 
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Compurgation, 384 

Comte (koNt), Auguste, 740, 911-912 
Conciliar Movement, the, 564-565, 880 
Concorilat of Worms, 401 
Condorcet (koN'dor'se'), Marquis de, 
739. 744 

Congo Free State, 966 
Conrad I[, Emperor, 398 
Conrad, Joseph, 934 
Constable, John, 942 
Constance, Council of, 563, 564, 620 
Constantine the Great, 254, 256, 285, 
288-agi, 297, 299, 310, 334, 337 
Constantinople, 290-291, 302-303, 313, 
334-353 passim, 392, 394, 410, 460, 
514-515, 638, 699-700 
Constitution of the United States, 715, 
836-838 

Constitutions, 836-839 
“Constitutionalism,” 839 
Contemporary civilization, 730, 774, 
853, 961 

“Continental System,” Napoleon’s, 828 
Cooper, Antliony Ashley. Sec Shaftes- 
bury, Lord 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 931 
Copernicus, 210, 671, 672, 673, 674 
Cordoba, 346, 362, 365, 410-411 
Corinth, 146, 180, 187, rqh, 240, 345 
Corneille (kor'na'y’), 764-765 
Corot (ko'ro'), Jean Baptiste, 942 
Corporations, 657-658, 840-841 
Corruption in government, 718 
Cort, Henry, 787-788 
Cortes (kor'tw.), 436, 603, 688 
Coster, Laurens, 582 
Cotton, 648,66',, 783-786 
Coulomb (Icoo'Ion'), Charles, 731 
Coup (kdo) de poing (pwaN), 23, 24 
Courbet (kdtjr'be), Gustave, 942-943 
Counter-Reformation, Catholic, 613, 622, 
624; effects of, 626-627 
Courts, ecclc.siastical, 473-474, 478-479; 

feudal, 432; manorial, 432 
Crassus, 251 

Crates (krii'tez) of Mallos, 210 
Credit instruments, 539 
Cretans, 119, 142-145 
Crete, 95-97, 338, 339 
Crimean War, 970 

Cristofori (kres-to'fo-re), Bartolommeo, 
773 

Critique of Pure Reason, Kant’s, 746- 

■ 747 , „ ' 

Croesus (kre.s«s), 154 


Crompton, Samuel, 785 
Cromwell, Oliver, 705 
Crookes, Sir William, 907 
Crusades, the, 340, 344, 362, 372-373, 
401, 457-46f, 547, 567; and commerce, 
516-518; Fourth Crusade, 340, 460, 
516; role of, 457, 460-461, 516-518 
Cuba, 977 
Cubi-sm, 948 

Cuius regio, eitis religio, 621, 631 
Cult of the Dead, Egyptian, 88 
Culture, nature of, 20; Eolithic (e'6- 
llth'ik), 22, 44; Paleolithic, 23, 25, 
27-28, 44; Neolithic, 31, 33, 34, 44; 
Archaic (ar-ka'ik), 102-104; Archaic 
Mesopotamia, 69-72; Archaic Egypt, 
85-87; Aegean, loo-ioi; Imperial 
Egypt, 116-117; Assyrian, 126-127; 
Chaldean (kal-de'«n), 128; Persian, 
131-132; Lydian, 154; Etruscan, 157- 
158; Carthaginian, 162-163; Plellenic, 
177, 183-185, 201-219; Roman, 265- 
276; Byzantine (bi-zan'tln), 348-352; 
Muslim (muz'lim), 367-372; early 
medieval, 411-418; medieval, 480-507 
Cunard Line, 801 
Cuneiform (ku-nS'i-fdrm), 69-70 
Curie, Madame, 907 
Cuvier (ku'vl-a), Georges, goi 
Cynewulf (kin'e-wdolf), 389, 417 
Cyprus, 54, 55, 58, 91, 339 


Cyrenaica (sir'e-na i-k«), 159, 160, 180 


Cyrus the Great, 128 


Czechoslovakia, 809, 839, 840, 874, 1001, 


1004, 1030, 1035-1037 


Dacia (da'shi-o), 241, 319, 320 
Da Feltre (fel'tra), Vittorino, 595 
Da Gama, Vasco, 640, 709 
D’Alembert (da-liiN'bar'), Jean, 731 
Dalton, John, 899 

Damascus, 93, 121, 122, 124, 126, 337, 
345. 365. 3fifi 
Danelaw, the, 392, 406 
Danes, 391-392, 406-407 
Dante, 485-486, 489, 499-501 
Danube Valley, 107, 118, 143, 144, 146, 
150-151. 325. 380. 393-394 
Danzig, 392, 103S 
Darby, Abraham, 787 
Darius I, 129, 193-194 
“Dark Ages,” the, 395, 412-418, 480-481 
Darwin, Charles, 903-904 
Daumier (do'mya'), Honore, 942-943 
David, 122 
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Da Vinci (ven'che), Leonardo. See 
Leon.ardo da Vinci 
Davy, Sir Humphry, 788, 803, 806 
Dawes Plan, the, 1006 
Debussy (de-bu'sc), Claude, 953 
Decadent Hunting civilization, 14-15, 
17, 18, 29-30, 45, 107. See also War- 
rior Folk, origins of 
Decumeron, The, Boccaccio’.s, 384 
Decius, 318 

Dc Cwitate Dei (de slv'i-ta'te de’i), St. 
Augustinebs, 305 

Declaration of Independence, American, 

713-714 

Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
the Citizen, French, 820, 823, 837 
Defoe, Daniel, 760-761 
Deism. See under Rationalism 
Delacroix (de-la'krwii'), Eugene, 942 
Delian League, J:g6 
Demesne (de-mim'), 441, 554, 556 
Demeter, cult of, 294-295 
Demoei'itu.s, 1H5, 207 
Democracy, early, 168; Hellenic, 182, 
190-193, 195, 322; Roman, 234, 245, 
346, 252; moilern: crisis in, the, 1022- 
1028; definition, 878-879; evolution of, 
879-882; mitldlc class and, 817-818; 
and nationalism, 600, 860-86 r; nature 
of, 882-8K7; social and economic, 878, 
883-884, 885. 886. 887 
Demosthenes, 217 
De Musset (niii'se'), Alfred, 924 
Denmark, 407, 601, 634, 830, 869 
Depression, the world, 981, 1008, 1027 
De Quincey, Thomas, 921-922 
De revolutionihus, Copernicus’, 673 
Descartes (da'kart')) Rene, 674, 675, 
678-679, 743, 758 
Deventer, 595 

De Vigny (vS'nye'), Alfred, 924 
De Vries (vres), Hugo, 900, 904 
Dewey, John, 917, 919 
Diaz, Bartolomeu, 640 
Dickens, Charles, 849, 922-923 
Dictatorship, modern, 838-839, 1014- 

1015. See also Communism, Fascism, 
and Nazism; Cromwell, Oliver, 705; 
Napoleon, 824-829 

Diderot (ded'ro'), Denis, 731, 737, 762 
Diet (assembly), German, 382, 456 
Diocletian, 254, 256, 284-289, 297, 334 
Dionysus, cult of, 219, 294 
Disarmament Congress (1932-1933), 


logi 

Discourse on Method, Descartes’, 674, 
679 

Discovery, Age oL See Exploration, Age 
of 

Disraeli, Benjamin, 848, 867, 967 
Diu (de'oo), battle of, 640 
Divination, 71, 158, 219, 266 
Divine Comedy, The, Dante’s, 486, 499- 
501 

Divine right, theory of, 612-613, ^^>6, 

721 

Dollfuss, Chancellor, 1033 
Domesday Boo\, 449 
Domestic system. See Putting-out system 
Domesrication of animals, 19, 29-30, 32, 

56-57 

Dominate, Roman, 254, 283-292 
Dominic of Guzman, St., 476 
Dominicans, 476 
Donatello, 580 

Donation of Constantine, 380; Valla’s 
exposure of, 587 
Donadon of Pepin, 379-380 
Dorian.s, no, in, 145-148, 165, 171, 
187, 215 

Double-entry bookkeeping, introduc- 
tion of, 656 
Draco (dra'ko), 189 
Drake, Sir Francis, 608, 633, 642 
Drama, Hellenic, 216-217; Roman, 270, 
274; medieval, 498, 530; Renaissance, 
589-59r; seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, 764-766; nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, 935, 936, 938, 
940 

Dryden, John, 762, 764 
Dubois (dii'bwii'), Pierre, 6n 
Dudley, Dud, 787 

Dumas (dii'ma'), Alexandre, 924-925 
Duns Scotus, 486 
Diirer (dii'rer), Albrecht, 580 
Durham Report, 71 1 

Earth, age of, 4-5; development of, 5-6 
East Franks. See Germany, medieval 
East India Company, Dutch, 643, 658, 
668, 702-703; English, 642-643, 658, 
668, 972 

Eck, Johann, 620 
Eckhart, Johannes, 617 
Economic imperialism. See Imperialism, 
modern 

Economic Liberalism, 841-846; achieve- 
ments of, 845; opposition to, 846-851 
Economic organization; Collectional, 
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23; Hunting, 23-34, 27-28; Decadent 
Hunting, 39;3o; Peasant, 3i'34; 
Archaic (ar-kalk) Mesopotamia (mes'- 
6-p6-ta'mi-(j), 67-69; Archaic Egypt, 
83-84; Aegean, 99-100; Imperial Egypt, 
116; Assyria, 126; Persia, 131; Etrus- 
can, 155-157; Cartltaginian, 159, 161; 
Hellenic, 176-177, 190-191, 198-201, 
223-223; Roman, 243, 244, 246-^8, 
255, 257-265, 286; Byzantine (bi-zan'- 
un), 344-346; Muslim (muz’llm), 365- 
367; Merovingian (mer'6-vin'jl-«n), 
377-378; Carolingian, 384; medieval, 
438-446, 512-513. 534. 537-539; nature 
of, 650; transition to modernity, 553- 
559. 63f>-f>72; modern. Sec Capitalism 
Economic surplus, origins of, 32-33, 5^- 

57 

Economic theory, medieval, 490; transi- 
tion to modernity, 628; modern, 840- 
853; contemporary, 912-913 
Economics, 912-913 
Eddington, A. S., 906 
Eddy, Mary Baker, 916 
Edison, Thomas Alva, 803 
Edward the Confessor, 407-408 
Edward I of England, 452, 456, 552 
Edward 11 of England, 554 
Edward III of England, 555 
Edward VIII of England, IQ24 
Egypt, Ancient, 54-59. 68, 73-75, 90-98, 
1 12, 1 18, 120-123, 128-129, 146, 180, 
186, 199-200, 221, 308 
Egypt, Archaic, 73-90; agriculture, 83; 
architecture and art, 86-87; chronol- 
ogy. 76) commerce, 84; Feudal Age, 
77-78; Hyksos (hik'sos) conquest, 75, 
79, 83, 84, 89, 111-113; indujitry, 83- 
84, 87; irrigation, 73, 75, 76, 78; liter- 
. ature, 85; Old Kingdom, 77-78; peo- 
ples, 75-76; political history, 76-79; 
power of the state, 83, 84; priest class, 
79, 82, 87-88; Pyramid Age, 77; pyra- 
mids, 77, 86; religion, 85-88; society, 
82-83; state, 79, 82, 84; summary, 89- 
90; writing, 85 

Egypt, Imperial, iii-iiS; art, 116-117; 
chronology, 113; commerce, 115; so- 
ciety, 113, 116; state, 113-115, 117 
Egypt, modern, 700, 967-968, 1001 
Egypt, Ptolemaic {tol'e-ma/k), 221, 240- 
241; Roman, 254; medieval, 332, 337, 
344. 518 

Einstein, Albert, 674, 905-906 
Ekkehard, 493 
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Electricity, 673, 731, 792, 802, 803, 898- 
899 

Eliot, George, 923 
Elizabeth of England, 608, 771 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 931 
Emile (a-meP), Rousseau’s (rdo'so's), 
758 

Empires, colonial. Sec under Imperial- 
ism, colonial and modern 
Enclosure movement, 556, 806-807 
L’Eneyclopedie, Diderot’s, 731, 737, 762 
Encyclopedists, 269-270, 349-350, 415-416, 

731 

Engels, Friedrich, 959-960 
Engineering projectors, 781 
Engineering sketchbooks, 781 
England, medieval, 387-389, 390-392, 
406, 409, 449-452, 563; adoption of 
money economy, 555; decline of feu- 
dalism, 552-553; decline of serfdom, 
554-556; growth of nationalism, 599 
England, modern, 602, 603, 604, 607-609, 
615, 621-622, 624, 633, 641, 644-645, 
655, 656, 657, 658, 661-662, 663-665, 
668, 689-692, 703-721, 780, 782-807, 
826-831, 837, 861, 869-870, 874, 882- 
883, 967-968, 988-996, 1023-1024, 1034- 
1040; Agricultural Revolution, the, 
804-807; Civil War, 705; and the 
Commercial Revolution, 641, 644-645, 
655-658, 661-668; Commonwealth, the, 
705; democracy, 8S2-883; evolution of 
national government of, 601, 607-609; 
“Glorious Revolution,’’ the, 705706; 
growth of Parliament’s power, 703- 
707, 832, 882-883, 889-890; imperial- 
ism, 548, 608, 642-645, 703, 707, 710- 
715, 967-974; Industrial Revolution, 
the, 782-804; middle-class revolu- 
tion, 703-707; naval power, 707, 710- 
711; political parties, 705, 889-891; 
Protestant Revolt, the, 608, 621-622, 
624; rearmament, 1024; survival of 
feudali-sni, 549; union with Scotland, 
707 

English literature, medieval, 498 
Engrossing, 424 

Enlightened despots, the, 708-709 
Ennius, 270 

Entente cordialc (iiN'tiiNt’ kor'dyar), 
968, 988 

Eoanthropus (e'6-an-thr6’p«s) dawsoni. 

See Piltdown man 
Eolith, 22 

Eolithic period, 14, 15, 21-22, 44-45 
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Epaminondas (e-pam'i-non'dfls), 197, 

Ephesus (ef'e-sjis), 154, 177, 302 
Epictetus (ep'ik-te'tas), 268 
Epicureanism, 205, 218, 268, 293 
Epicurus, 205 

Epipaleolithic (ep'i-pa'le-o-lith'ik) pe- 
riod, 14, 15, 17, 18, 29-30, 45, 107 
Erasmus, 587, 596, 617, 619-620, 627 
Ericsson, John, 801 
Erigcna (e-rij'e-nfl), 415, 482-483 
Essays, Montaigne’s, 677-678 
Estates-General, French, 456, 607, 690, 
818, 820 

Estates, the medieval, 424-425 
Ethelred the Unready, 407 
Ethics, 741-743 
Ethiopia, 876, 969, 1031-1032 
Etruria, 149, 155 

Etruscans, iii, 120, 151, 155-158, 159, 
173, 180-181, 229-231, 235-236, 261, 
263, 266 

Euclid (u'klld), 207, 210 
Eugene IV, Pope, 564 
Euripides (u-rip'i-dez), 216-217 
European War, present, 877, 1040; back- 
ground of, 1028-1038; outbreak of, 
1038, 1040 

Evolution, concept of, 845-846, 902-905; 

influence of, 905 
Exchanges, 660 
Excommunication, 473 
Expansion of Europe, the, 546-549; Ex- 
ploration, Age of, 638-643; and die 
middle class, 548-549; and modern 
science, 671; role of, 548-549, 637; 
stages of, 547-548. See also Imperial- 
ism, modern 

Exploration, Age of, 548, 638-643; dura- 
tion of, 548, 638; fall of Constanti- 
nople and, 638; motives for explora- 
tion, 638 

Eyck (ik), Hubert van, 579 
Eyck, Jan van, 579 

Factory reform. See tinder Working 
class 

Factory system, definition of, 792-793. 

See also under Industrial Revolution 
Fahrenheit, 675 
Fairs, medieval, 521-523 
“Fall” of Rome, 291-292, 327-329 
Family, origins of, 21, 35-37 
Far East, the, 262, 345-346; 547-548. 
638, 640, 642, 973-976 
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Farabi, al-, 269-270 

Faraday, Michael, 802, 899 

Fascism (fash'iz’m), 838-839, IQ15-1017 

Fascisti (fa-shis'te), origins of, 1015 

Fashoda (fa-sho'da), incident, 968 

Favorable balance of trade, 667-668 

Fay, Charles du, 731 

Fazari, al-, 551 

Fealty, 430 

Fenelon (fa'n’-loN'), Francois, 755 
Ferdinand of Aragon, 602, 606 
Ferdinand I, Emperor, 603 
Ferguson, Adam, 723, p4 
Ferrara-Florence, Council of, 564 
Fertile Crescent, 148 
Fertility cults, 43, 71, 87-88 
Feudal aids, 430 

Feudalism, medieval, 425-43S; and the 
Church, 434-436; decline of, 461, 547, 
549-550, 551-553, 6oo-6oi; major ele- 
ments, 429-433; and the middle class, 
433; origins, 378, , .392-393, 395. 402, 
408, 411, 424, 426-429; role of, 438, 
551-552; and the state, 433; in Eng- 
land, 408, 428-429, 449-452, 552; in 
France, 378, 402, 453-455. 552; in. 
Germany, 428, 454-455, 552; in Italy, 
552; in Russia, 428, 552; in Spain, 552 
Fichte (fiK'te), Johann, 747 
Fief (fef), 429, 431-432 
Field, Cyrus W., 802 
Fielding, Henry, 761 
Fihner, Sir Robert, 612-613 
Finland, 839, 866, 874, 1004 
Firearms, 601 

Fire-making, invention of, 24-25 
Fishing, beginnings of, 27 
Fitch, John, 800 
Five Year Plans, Russian, 1013 
Flanders, 518, 579-580, 663 
Flaubert (flo'bar'), Gustave, 925 
Flavius Blondus, 587 
Fleury (flu're'), Cardinal, 692 
Florence, 518, 538, 564, 567, 570, 573, 
575. 576, 587, 655, 771; Cathedral of, 
573. 574 

Fontenelle (foNt'nel), Bernard de, 743 
Forster, Rudolf, 1038 
Forestalling, 424 
Fossil races, 8-12 
Fourier (fdo'rya), Francois, 850 
Fragonard (fra'go'nar'), Jean Honore, 
769 

France, medieval, 384-387. 39o. 392. 402- 
404. 453-455. 461, 552-553, 559. 562; 
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decline of feudalism, 552-553; decline 
of manorialism, 556-557; growth of 
nationalism, 599 

France, modern, 604-607, 615, 630-633, 
642-643, 645, 665-693, 703-703,. 709- 
71 1, 713-716, 798, 800, 802, 807-808, 
818-833, 838, 860-861, 883-884, 968- 
969, 988-996. 1024-1026, 1034-1040; ab- 
solutism, 690-692; Alsace and Lor- 
raine, 808, 865, 866, 987, 989-990, 
1001; and the Catholic Church, 615, 
825; democracy, 883-884; evolution of 
national government, 601; First Re- 
public, the, 839; imperialism, 548, 607, 
642-643, 645, 710-71 1, 968-969, 971- 
974; Industrial Revolution, 807-808; 
Napoleon, 826-831; Protestant Revolt, 
the, 606, 621-622, 624, 630-633; Rev- 
olution, the, 818-826; Second Empire, 
the, 833, 863, 865, 869, 884; Second 
Republic, the, 833, 839, 883-884; sur- 
vival of feudalism, 549; Terror, Reign 
of, 822; Third Republic, the, 839, 884 
France (Mns), Anatole, 935 
Francis I of France, 606 
Francis of Assisi, St., 476, 493 
Franciscans, 476 

Franco, General Francisco, 1021-1022 
Franco-German boundary problem, 385- 
386, 396-397, 691-693, 808, 865-866, 
987, 989-990, 1030 
Franco-Prussian War, 863, 865 
Frankfort Parliament, 864 
Frankish Empire, growth of, 323-325, 
378-384; collapse of, 284-287 
Franklin, Benjamin, 715, 731, 737, 762, 
800 

Franks, 317, 318, 319, 322-325, 338; 
Carolingians, 379-387, 396; Merovin- 
gians, 37^379 

Franz Ferdinand, Archduke, 991 
Franz Joseph I of Austria, 834 
Frederick Rarbaros.sa, Emperor, 447, 460 
Frederick II, Emperor, 447-449 
Frederick tlie Great of Prussia, 668, 694, 
699, 708 

Frederick William, the Great Elector, 
693-694 

Frederick William 1 of Prussia, 694 
Frederick William II of Prussia, 821 
Frederick William IV of Prussia, 835, 
864. 884 

Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony, 
620-621 

French and Indian War, 711-713 . 


French literature, medieval, 495 
French Revolution, the, 692, 699, 739, 
774, 818-826; chronology, 822; and 
democracy, 881; general results, 826; 
and nadonalisin, 860-861; origins, 739, 
818-820; political aspects, 820-824; re- 
forms, 823-824; wars of, 821-822, 826- 
829 

Friars, 476-477 , 

Frobisher, Martin, 608 

Froebel (fru-bel), Friedrich, 758, 919 

Froissart, 586 

Fronde (froNd), the, 607, 690 
Fuggers (foog'ers), the, 616-617, 652, 
654-655, 660 
Fulton, Robert, 800 

Gades (Cadiz), 152, 159, 277 
Gainsborough, Thomas, 770 
Gaisetic, 321 
Galen, 21 1, 268 
Galerius, 297 
Galileo, 674, 675, 758 
Gall, Franz Joseph, goo-901 
Galsworthy, John, 934 
Galvani, Luigi, 731, 803 
Gandhi (gande), Mahatma, 973 
Gaslighting, 803 

Gaul, 239, 241, 251, 260, 262, 277, 288, 
3 12-3 14, 319, 323-324, 377; Cisalpine, 
149, 157 

Gauls, 157, 235-236, 312 
Gauss (gous), Karl, 897 
Gay, John, 772 

Gay-Lussac (ga'lii'sak') , Joseph, 899 
Gebal (ga'bal), 93, 119 
Geber (ga'ber), 369 
Gefolge. Sec Comitatus 
Geneva Protocol, the, 1029 
Genoa, 346, 372-373, 515-518, 641, 643, 
635, 700, 839 

Gen.s (jenz), 36-37, 14.8, 164-165, 230 
Geographical knowledge, growth of, 
547-548, 638-643, 964 
Geography, 210, 269, 369, 676, 901, 908 
Geology, 732-733, 901, 908 
George V of England, 1024 
George VI of Englancl, 1024 
Gerard of Cremona, 550 
Gerbert of Aurillac, 415, 487 
Germany, medieval, 387, 390, 394, 396- 
398, 446-449; decline of manorialism, 
557 

Germany, modern, 601, 615, 618-622, 
624, 629-631, 634, 665, 689, 692-694, 
698-699, 702, 711, 798, 800, 80S-809, 
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832, 861, 866, 869-870, 966-969, 988- 
996. 999-1003; and the Catholic 

Church, 615; colonies, loss of, 867; 
democracy, 884-885; evolution of na- 
tional government, 631, 864-865; im- 
perialism, 809, 866-867, 966-969, 971, 
973-974; Industrial Revolution, 808- 
8og; Protestant Revolt, 616-618, 620- 
622, 624, 629-631; Republic, the, 839, 
1017-1018; survival of feudalism, 552, 
601, 618; unification of, 863-865 
Germany, Nazi, 874, 876-878, 885, 893, 
1003, 10x8-1020, 1032-1040; Anschluss 
(iin'shloos) with Austria, 1033-1034; 
rearming, 1019-1020, 1033; revision 
of the Versailles Treaty, 1032-1034; 
understanding with the U.S.S.R., 
1038, 1040 

Gerontocracy (jer'on-tokTij-si), 38-39 
Gerson, 565 

Ghazali, al-, (ga-za'lc, al), 370 
Ghiberti (ge-ber'te), 580 
Ghirlanclajo (ger'lan-da'yo), 576 
Gibbon, Edward, 762 
Gibbs, William, 899 
Giorgione (i&r-jb'na), 578-579 
Giotto (jot' to), 575 
Gizeh (ge'ze), 74, 77, 82, 86 
Glanvill, Joseph, 720 
“Glorious Revolution,” the English, 
705-706 

Gluck (gldSk), Christoph, 771-772 
Goa, 640 

Goclesberg meeting, 1036-1037 
Godfrey of Bouillon, 458 
Godwin, William, 744 
Goethe (gu'te), Wolfgang, 766, 903, 929 
Gold standard, abandonment of, 1008- 
1009, 1023 , 

Golden Bull, the, 449 
Golden I-Iordc, the, 462-464 
Goldoni, 765 
Gomez, Diego, 640 
Good Hope, Cape of, 640-641 
Gothic architecture, 501-504, 573; art, 
503-505= 573 

Goths, 317, 3x9. See also Ostrogoths and 
Visigoths 

Gracchi, 248-249, 259-260 
Granada, 602 

Grand Remonstrance, the i^nglish, 705 
Gratian, 478 

Great Britain. See England 
Great Hittite War, 114 
“Great Interregnum,” the, 449 
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Great Latin War, 230, 236 
Great Schism, the, 564 
Greco (gra'ko), El, 767 
Greece, 146-147, 153; kingdom of, 865, 
970 

“Greek miracle,” the, 194-195 
Greeks, 108, iii, 120, 128-129, 131, 143, 

144-148. 151-152. 157-159. 163-170. 235, 

237-238, 262-263, 265, 267. See also 
Hellenic civilization 
Gregory the Great, Pope, 303, 304, 388, 
417, 418 

Gregory Nazianzen, 304 
Gregory VII, Pope, 398, 400-401, 405 
Gregory XI, Pope, 563564 
Gregory of Tours, 416 
Grey, Sit Edwatd, 990, 992 
Groot (grot), Geert, 595 
Grotius (gro'shkxs), 724 
Guericke (ga'rlk-e), Otto von, 675, 781 
Guicciardini (gwet'chiir-de'ne), 587 
Guild, craft, 526531; decline of, 547, 
549-550. 558-559. 653; end of tlxe 
guild system, 559, 663-665, 783, 8 q8 ; 
merchant, 523525; Muslim, 366; na- 
tional governments and, 559 
Guinea (gln'i), 161 
Guiscard, Robert, 404-405, 515 
Guise (gii-ez'), Henry of, 632 
Gunpowder, 551, 553, 601 
Gustavus Adolphus, 634 
Gutenberg, John, 582 
Gymnasia (glm-nii'zW), German, 595 

Habitations, beginnings of, 24-25, 28, 33 
Hadrian, 254-255 

Hague Peace Conferences, 990-991, 1028 
Hall, G. Stanley, 901, 919 
Haller (hH'er), Ludwig, 754 
Hals (hals), Frans, 770 
Hamburg, 392 

Hamilton, Alexander, 715, 771 
Haiuites, 76 
Hammurabi, 64, 66-68 
Hampden, John, 704 
Handel, Georg, 771 
Harmibal, 162, 237, 239 
Hanseatic League, 518, 520 
Hanses (han-ses), 5x8, 520 
Hapsburgs, the, 449, 602-604, 690-691, 
698-699, 710-7x1; Austrian, 688-689, 
6984)99; Spani.sh, 688-689, 698 
Harappa, 94-95 . 

• Hardy, Thomas, 923 
Hargreaves, James, 785 
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Harold Hardrada, 408 
Harold of Wessex, 408 
Harrington, James, 755 
Harun al-Rashid, 362 
Harvey, William, 670, 674, 676 
Hastings, battle of, 408 
Hattusas, 117 

Hawkins, Sir John, 608, 633 
Haydn (ha'd’n), Franz Josef, 773 
Hazlitt, William, 922 
Hadley, William, 799 
Hebrews, 62, 92, 119, 120-121, 171, 605, 
654, 689, 710, 823, 877-878 
Hegel (ha'gel), Georg Wilhelm, 748 
Hegius, Alexander, 595 
Heidelberg man, 8, 9, lO, 15, 31, 24 
Hejira (he-ji'r«), the, 356 
Heine (hi'ne), Heinrich, 929 
Hejaz (he-jaz'), kingdom of, 972 
Hellenes. See Greeks 
Hellenic civilization, no, 131, 139, 154, 
164-170, 175-226, 333; agriculture, 17^ 
179, i8i, 191, 193, 198-199, 201; art 
and architecture, 132, 211-214; chro- 
nology, 175-176; colonization, 177, 
179-183; commerce, 148, 179, 181-182, 
190-191, 193, 196, 200-201, 222-223; 
critical thought, 170-171, 183-185; cul- 
ture, 177, 183-185, 291-219; democ- 
racy, 182, 190-193, 195, 222; economic 
organization, 176-177, 190-191, ig8- 
301, 223-223; imperialism, 196-198; in- 
dustry, 181, 199-200; landed aristoc- 
racy, 148, 176, 178, 182-184; law, 189- 
192; literature, 146, 176, 214-217; mid- 
dle class, 182-183, 189-193; military 
organization, 188-189, 220; philos- 
bphy, 184-185, 201-206, 293, 296-298; 
religion, 217-219; role of the Greeks, 
224-226; school, 201-204; science, 72, 
128, 154, 170-171, 183-185, 206-211; 
slavery, 187-189, 190-191, 199-200; so- 
ciety, 147-148, 176, 178, 182-183, 188- 
193. 198, 225; state, 176, 178-179, 182- 
183, 188-193, 197-198, 220-223; tech- 
nics, 199-201, 210; temples, 212-213; 
woman, position of, 188-189 
Helleni.stic civilization, 131, 139, 199- 
201, 207-211, 219-224, 267-270, 333 
Hellenistic monarchies, 221-222, 239-241 
Helmholtz, Hermann von, 898 
Helots, 187-189 

Flelverius (hcl-ve-shi-«s), Claude, 744 
Henlein, Konrad, 1036 
Henry I, Emperor, 396-397 


Henry III, Emperor, 398-399 
Henry IV, Emperor, 398, 400-401 
Henry I of England, 409 
Henry II of England, 450, 553 
Henry III of England, 452, 455 
Henry VII of England, 607-608, 642 
Henry VIII of England, 580, 608, 621- 
622, 771 

Henry III of France, 632 
Henry IV of France, 606-607, 632-633, 
690 

Henry of Navarre. See Henry IV of 
France 

Henry the Navigator, Prince, 605, 638, 
640 

Heptarchy, the, 388 

Heraclitus, 185, 207 

Heraclius, 337 

Herbart, Johann, 758 

Herbert of Cherbury, Lord, 734-735 

Herder (her'der), Johann von, 744, 747 

Hero of Alexandria, 210, 789 

Herodotus, 217 

Herschcl (hur'shel). Sir William, 731 
Hertz, Heinrich, 898 
Hesiod, 215, 218 
Hieroglyphics, 69, 76, 85 
High Middle Ages, the, 411-412, 423- 
424, 464-466 

Highland Zone, 51, 54, 53, 90, 92, 106, 
110, 124, 141 

Hildebrand. See Gregory VII, Pope 
Hindus, 108, no 
Hippocrates of Cos, 207 
Historia tripartita, 416 
Historiography, 586-587, 914 
History, 217, 271, 274, 370, 416 
Hitler, Adolf, 876-878, 885, 1003, lOtS- 
1020, 1032-1040 

Hittites, 64, 93, 108, 110-114, 117-1:9, 
132-125, 143, 144 
Hobbes, Thomas, 679, 722, 738 
Hogarth, William, 770 
Holienzollern.s, the, 693-694 
Holbach, Baron d’, 737 
Holbein, 580 

Holland, 604, 6og-6ii, 642-645, 6S8-689, 
691-692, 702-703, 710, 720-721, 783, 
810, 826-827, 830, 832, 839; and Eng- 
land, 610, 644-645, 702-703, 710; 
evolution of national government, 
601; imperialism, 548; 610, 642-645, 
702-703, 710; Protestant Revolt, 609, 
622; rebellion against Spain, 603, 609- 
610, 688-689 
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Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 902, 933 
Holy Alliance, the, 831 
Holy Inquisition, the, 474, 60a 
Holy Roman Empire, 300-301, 380, 397, 
446-449, 552, 602-603, 630-631, 693- 
694, 698-699, 829 
Homage, 430 
Homer, 147, 214-215, 218 
Homeric Age, the, 147-148, 175-177 
Homo sapiens, 8, 10, 11-12, 15, 26 
Hooke, Robert, 674, 676 
Hoover, Herbert, 1006 
Hoplite tactics, 186 
Horace, 268, 271, 274 
Horrocks, John, 786 
Horse, domestication of, 107, 109, 110- 
113, 143 

Howe, Elias, 786-787 
Hsiung Nu, 320. See also Huns 
Hudson, Henry, 642 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 658 
Hugh Capet (ka'pet), 387 
Hugo, Victor, 924 

Huguenots, 606, 632-633, 645, 690, 692, 

7«3 

Hull, Cordell, 876 

Humanism, 569-571, 586-587, 613-614, 
669-670; criticisin of the Church, 617, 
619-620; and modern science, 671; 
printing and, 583 
Humanitarianism, 847-849, 851-853 
Elumanities, the, 594-596 
Hume, David, 723, 74a 
Hundred Years’ War, 452, 552, 559, 607 
Hungarian Plain. See Danube Valley 
Hungarians. See Magyars 
Hungary, kingdom of, 394-395, 398, 462, 
698, 700, 809, 833-834, S 66 , 874; post- 
war, 1004 

I-Iuns, 143, 291, 317, 320, 322, 334 
Hunter, John, 732 

Flunting civilization, 14-15, 17, 18, 22- 
39, 44 ' 45 . 106-107; chronology, 22- 
23; Lower I’aieoUthic period, 23-24; 
Middle Paleolithic period, 24-26; Up- 
per Paleolithic period, 26-29 

Hus, John, 563, 617, 620 
Hutten, Ulrich von, 617 
Hutton, James, 733 
Huygen-s (hl'genz), Christian, 675 
Plyksos (hik'sos), 75, 79) 83. 84, 89, 93- 
94,111-113,118 

Ibanez (e-lilinyath), Blasco, Vicente, 
Ibn^ Khaldun (ib’n KaUdpon')) 37° . 
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Ibn Rushd (rdosht), 370 
Ibn Sa’ud, 972 

Ibn Sina (se'na). See Averroes 
Ibsen, Henrik, 930 

Ice Age, Pleistocene (plls'to-sen), 5, 6, 
9, 13, 14, 15-18, 19-20, 25, 29, 45 
Iceland, 515 

Iconoclastic Controversy, the, 338, 348- 
349. 351 

Idealism, 746-748 

Idrisi, al- (id-re'se), 369, 406 ' 

Ikhnaton (tk'na-ton), 114, 1 17 
Ilgen, Karl David, 738 
Iliad, Homer’s, 146, 215 
Imhotep, 88 

Immunity, feudal, 428-429 
Imperialism, Ancient Oriental, 111-118 
passim, 125, 129, 131, 133-134; Etru.s- 
can, 157-15S; Carthaginian, 159, 16 1- 
162, 237-238; I-Iellenic, 196-19S, 220- 
223; Roman, 235-243, 254; Byzantine 
(bi-zan'tin), 343; Muslim (muz'lim), 
357'.359; Carolingian, 380-383; Holy 
Roman Empire, 396-398; Venetian, 
516, 518 

Imperialism, colonial, 548, 638-645, 666- 
668, 688-689, 691-692, 708-711, 963; 
Dutch, 610, 643-645, 702-703, 710; 
English, 608, 642-643, 689, 691-693, 
710-711; French, 607, 642-643, 645, 
689, 691-692, 710-711; Portuguese, 605, 
638-641, 645, 709; Spanish, 603-604, 
641-642, 645-646, 688-689, 709-710 
Imperialism, modern, 71 1, 963-985, 1023, 
1030-1032; costs and profits of, 979- 
981; imperialist process, the, 965; and 
nationalism, 867-868; nature of, 963- 
966; and non-Western peoples, 982- 
984; role of, 979-985; and the World 
War, 982, 987; Belgium, 966; British, 
867, 967-974; French, 968-969, 971- 
973; German, 866-867, 966-967, 971, 
973-974; Italian, 876, 969, 1031-1032; 
Japanese, 873, 876-877, 975-976; Rus- 
sian, 548, 642, 694, 696-698, 866-867, 
969-971; Turkish, 699-700; United 
States, 876, 975-979 

Independence, American Declaration of, 

713-714 

ntdia, u6. 129, 221, 262, 263, 366, 547, 
637. 640, 709, 867, 876; British in, 
867, 876. 972-973; nationalism in, 973 
610-613, 642-643, 649, 

Indies, West, 643, C149 
Indo-Europeans, (.3, 67, 93, joi, 108-111, 
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118, 143, 1485 151, 163, 230, See also 
Warrior Folk 

Indulgences, sale of, 616-617, 620 
Indus civilization, 56, 94-95; relations 
with Sumer, 62, 94-95 
Indus Valley, 50, 51, 54, 94 
Industrial Revolution, the First, 600, 
665-666, 774, 779-815; and the Agri- 
cultural Revolution, 806-807; Com- 
mercial Revolution, the, and, 665-666, 
781-783, 793; communications, 802; 
diffusion of, 807-811; and economic 
theory, 840-853; elements of, 780; 
factory system, 782, 785, 792-797; 
period of, 780; immediate causes, 
783; iron and steel production, 787- 
789; lighting, 803-804; and the mii 
die class, 832-833; and nationalism, 
861-865; origins, English, 782-783; 
origins, European, 780-782; role of, 
811, 813, 861-862; and society, 794- 
796, 811-814; steam engine, 732, 787, 
789-792; transportation, 797-802 
Industrial Revolution, the Second, 792, 
956-961, 1007-1008; and imperialism, 
963-964 

Industry: Archaic Mesopotamia, 68-69; 
Archaic Egypt, 83-84, 87; Phoenicia 
(fe-nlsh'i-s), 153; Etruscan, 156-157, 
15S; Carthaginian, i6t; Hellenic, 181, 
1 99-200; Roman, 263-264, 286; Byzan- 
tine (bl-zan'tln), 343, 345; Muslim 
(muz'lim), 366; early medieval, 525- 
526; medieval, 526-531; modern. See 
Industrial Revolution 
Ingres (aN'gr’), J. A. D., 942 
Initiation ceremonies, 25-26 
Ink, printer’s, invention of, 581 
Innocent III, Pope, 400, 447, 449, 468, 
474. 476, 559 , 562 

Instaumtio Magna. See Revival of Sci- 

Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
Calvin’s,-, 631 

Instrument of Governiiienr, Cromwell’s, 

837 

Insurance, 6$6-65y 
Interdict, 473-474 
Internal combustion engine, 792 
Intoierance, 719-730 
Investiture, feudal, 430; lay, 400, 435 
Investiture Struggle, the, 398, 400-401, 
435, 446-447 ^ 

Ionia, 128-129, 147, 154, 176-179, 198 
Ionian Age, the, 177-183 


Ionian Nature Philosophy, 184-185, 201, 
206-207, 218 

Ionian Revolt, the, 186-187, 193 
lonians, the, 147, 165-166, 171 
Iran, 51, 54-55, 61-62, 135, 128-129, 333, 
359, 362, 366 
Iraq (e-rak ), 971-972 
Ireland, 387-388 

Irish Free State, 874, 1023-1024 
Irish literature, medieval, 498 
Ironworking, 118, 120, 124, 134, 145, 
148, 153, 177 

Irrigation, beginnings of, 33, 44, 57, 73, 
75; influence of, 57, 61, 73, 75, y6, 78 
Irving, Washington, 931 
Isabella of Leon and Castile, 602, 641 
Isaiah (i-zaya), 123 
Isidore of Seville, 415, 478 
Isis (I'sis) and Osiris (6-si'ris), cult of, 
267, 294 

Isis and Serapis (se-ra'pis), cult of. See 
Isis and Osiris 

Islam (Is'lsm), origins of, 353 - 357 . See 
also Muslim (muz'lim) civilization 
Israel, kingdom of, 122-123 
Italia irredenta, 866, 1001 
Italic! (I-tal'i-si), io8, lit, 143, 144, 
148-151, 173 

Italy, Ancient, 140, 148-150, 335-238, 
319, 325; medieval, 333-334, 336, 339, 
380-381, 394, 397, 400-401. See also 
North Italy 

Italy, medieval, 587, 607, 658, 663. See 
also North Italy 

Italy, modern, 601, 615, 716, 782, 809, 
832-835, 866, 988-989, 994; and the 
Catholic Church, 615; democracy, 
885; survival of feudalism, 552, 601; 
unification, 862 

Italy, Fascist, 874, 877-878, 885, 893, 
1015-1017, 1031-1032; conquest of 

Ethiopia, 876, 969, 1031-1032 
lurata, 383-384, 450 
lus gentium, 257 
Ivan III of Muscovy, 464, 694 
Ivan IV of Russia, 696 
Ivan Kalita, 464 

Ivo of Chartres, 478 [ggo 

Izvolsky, Alexander Petrovich, 866, 989^ 

Jabir ibn Hayyan. See Geber 
facqtierie (zliak're') . See Peasants’ re- 
volts, French 
James I of England, 613 
James II of Englancl, 705-706 
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James, William, goi 
Japan, 8io, 872, 875-877, 995; imperial- 
ism, 873, 876-877, 975-976, 1030- 

1031; Industrial Revolution, 810; in- 
vasion of China, 873, 975, 1030-1031; 
westernization of, 810, 873-873 
Java man, 8, 9, 10, 15, 21 
JeaiixS, Sir James, 907 
Jefferson, Thomas, 713, 715, 737, 871 
Jenner, Edward, 732, 901 
Jeremiah, 123 
Jerusalem, 93, 337, 460 
Jesuit order, 622, 757 
Jesus. See Christ 
Jews. See Hebrews 
Jinghiz Khan, 362, 462 
John Chrysostom (kris'osi-tum), 304 
John of England, 450, 452, 474, 559 
John of Fidenza. See Bonaventura 
John of Sali.sbury, 489 
John the Scot. See Erigena 
John XXIII, Pope, 564 
Johnson, Samuel, 760 
Joint-stock company. See Company, 
joint-stock 
Jones, Inigo, 766 
Jon.son, Ben, 591 

Joseph II of Austria, 699, 708, 709 
Journeymen, 529, 558-559 
Judah, kingdom of, 122-123 
Judaism, 122-123, 132, 134, 294. See also 
Hebrews 

Jugoslavia (ydb'go-sla'vl-ff), 874 
Jugurtha, 249 

Julian the Apostate, 291, 304 
Jurisprudence, modern, 913-914 
“Just price,” concept of, 490 
Justinian, 256, 322, 334-336. 337. 34^. 

351 

Jutes, 322, 387 

Kaaba (kii'bfl), the, 354, 356 
Kanam man, lo-ii, 15, 21 
Kant (kant), Immanuel, 744, 746-749, 
903, 914-915 

Kassites, 64, 67, 108, no, in, 124, 143, 
144 

Kay, John, 784 
Keats, John, 921 
Kekule (ka'kdo-le), E- A., 900 
Kelly, William, 788-789 
Kelvin, Lord, 898 , 

Kenial (ke-mal'), Mustapha, 971, 1002 
Kepler, Johann, 674, 675 
Kerensky, Alexander, 994, 1010 
Khufu (kdo'fdb), 77, 86 
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Khwarizmi, al-, 368 
Kiev (keyef), 392, 394, 410, 462 
Kindi, al-, 370 
Kipling, Rudyard, 868 
KirchhofI, G. R., 89S-899 
Knight, medieval, 320, 437-438 
Knights Hospitalers, 461 
Knights Templars, 461, 538 
Knox, John, 622 
Koch (koic), Robert, 902 
Koran, the, 355-356 
Kossovo (koso-vo), battle of, 341 
Kossuth (kosh'aSt), Louis, 834 

Labor, free agricultural, rise of, 554-556 

Labrador, 642 

Laconia. See Sparta 

La Fontaine (foN'taN), Jean de, 764 

Lagrange, Jo.seph, 731 

Laissez faire, theory of, 738, 841-843 

Lamarck, Jean, 903 

Lamardnc (la'mar'ten'), Alphonse de, 
924 

Lamb, Charles, 922 

Landed aristocracy, Hellenic, 148, 176, 
178, 182-184; Roman, 244-248, 258- 
261, 278-279, 289; Byzantine (bi-zan'- 
tln), 344^, 346-347; Merovingian 

(mer'6-vln'ji-ttn), 378; Carolingian, 
381-383; medieval, 424, 429-4331 tran- 
sition to modernity, 552-553, 556-557, 
600-601, 647-648; modern, 689-690, 
705, 713, 718, 819, 1007 
Langland, 586 

Language groups. See especially Ham- 
ites, Indo-Europeans, Semites, and 
Ural-Altaic languages 
Laplace (la'plas'), Pierre, 731 
Lassalle (la'sal'J, Ferdinand, 850 
Lastruc, Jean, 738 
Laiiftmdia, 247, 259-260 
Latin America, 86t, 872, 977-979, 1028 
Latin Empire, the, 340-341 
Latins, 151, 173, 229-231, 235-236 
Latium, 149, 157, 158, 229-230 
Lauderdale, Lord, 847 
Lausanne scttlanent, the, 1006, 1029 
Lavoisier (la'vwa'zya'J, Antoine, 732 
Law, origins of, 39; Archaic Mesopota- 
mia, 65-68; Archaic Egypt, 82; Hel- 
lenic, 189-192; Roman, 233, 255-257, 
334, 721, 723; canon, 257, 478; Byzan- 
tine (bi-zaiTtIn), 344; Muslim (muz'- 
Km), 365; Frankwh, 383-384; feudal, 
432-433; urban, 533-534; national, 
552; common, 723; natural, doctrine 
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of, 723-724, 842; international, 724- 
725; Napoleonic Code, 825 
Law, John, 662 

Law of War and Peace, Grotius’, 724 
League of Augsburg, War of die, 691 
League of Nations, 875, 975, iqoq, 1004- 
1005, 1031-1032 ' 

Lechfeid, the, battle of, 394 
Leeuwenhoek (la'ven-hdok'), 676 
Legnano, battle of, 447 
Leibnitz (lip'nits), Gottfried, 675, 903 
Leipzig, 620 

Lenin (len'in), N., 999, 1010 
Leo the Great, Pope, 302-303, 322 
Leo the Isaurian, 337-338, 348 
Leo III, Pope, 381, 404 
Leo IX, Pope, 303, 399, 400 
Leon (la-6n') and Castile, 602, 605, 688 
Leonardo da Vinci (la-o-niir'do da ven'- 
che), 577, 670, 671-672 
Leonardo of Pisa, 488 
Leopold II of Belgium, 966 
Lepanto (la-piin'to), battle of, 372, 700 
Lessing, Gotthold, 766 
Leti, 315 

Leuctra (luk'tni), battle of, 197 
Levant (le-vant'), the, 158, 200, 257, 
261, 262, 344-345. 366, 378. 392. 516, 
547-548, 638, 643, 645 
Levelers, the, 88i 
Leviathan, Hobbes’s, 722 
Lex taliottis (tal't-o-nis), 65, 67 
Libraries, 127, 162, 224, 275 
Libya, 74, 84 
Licinius, 289 

Liebig (le'biK), Justus von, 806, 900 
Life, development of, 6 
Life after death, concept of, 6. See also 
Supernaturalistn 
Lilburne, John, 881 
Linnaeus (li-ne'I/s), 671, 731, 903 
Lisbon, 605, 640, 643 
List, Friedrich, 847 
Lister, Lord, 902 
Liszt (list), Franz, 953 
Literature, Archaic Mesopotamia, 70-71; 
Archaic Egypt, 85; Hellenic, 146, 176, 
2t4-2i7; Roman, 270-271, 274; Mus- 
lim (muz'ltni), 370-371; early medi- 
eval, 415-417; medieval, 493-501; 
Renaissance, 583-594; eighteenth cen- 
tury, 758-766; nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, 920-941; American, 
931-933. 939-941; English, 584-586, 
588-594, 760-761, 764, 765, 921-924, 
934-935; French, 588-589, 761, 764- 


765, 924-926, 935-936; German, 766, 
929-930, 938; Italian, 584, 588, 765- 

766, 926-927, 936; Portuguese, 588; 
Russian, 930-931, 939; Scandinavian, 
929-930, 938-939; Spanish, 588, 927- 

928, 936-937 

Liverpool, 643 
Livery companies, 558-559 
Livius Andronicus, 270 
Livy, 274 

Lloyd George, David, 1023 
Lloyd’s, in London, 657 
Locarno Conference, 1025 
Locke, John, 679-680, 713, 722-724, 734, 
758 

Lollards, the, 563, 617 
Lombard, Peter, 307 
Lombards, 317, 320, 325, 336, 338, 379, 
380 

London; 392, 518, 520, 643, 657, 660, 
703, 717. 766; Economic Conference 
(1933). 876; Naval Disarmament 
Treaty, 1030 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 931-932 
Lord-serf relationship, 444-445 
Lord-vassal relationship, 429-431, 552- 
553 

Lothar, 383 

Lotze (lotse), Rudolf, 917 
Louis VI of France, 403-404, 453 
Louis IX of France, 453-454, 460 
Louis XI of France, 552 
Louis XIII of France, 607, 690 
Louis XIV of France, 607, 689, 690-691, 
710, 782 

Louis XV of France, 692, 819 
Louis XVI of France, 692-693, 819-822 
Louis die German, 385 
Louis Philippe of France, 831-833 
Louis the Pious, 384-385 
Lovelace, Richard, 762-763 
Low Countries, the, 520, 568, 569, 579- 
580, 603, 609, 628, 655, 689, 782 
Loyola, Ignatius, 622, 627 
Loyalties, evolution of, 598-599 
Liilicck, 392 
Lucca, 518 
Lucilius, 270 
Lucretius, 268, 270 
Lugul, 65 

Luther, Martin, 557, 615, 620-621 
Lutheranism, 614, 621-622, 624, 629- 
631,693 

Luxembourg, 865 
Lvov, Prince, 994, loio 
Lycurgus, i88-i8g 
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Lydia, 126, 128, 152, I53'i54, 171, 186 
Lyell, Sir Charles, 901, 903 
Lyly, John, 590 
Lyons, 659 

McAdam, John, 797-798 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington, 923-924 
McCullocli, John, 843, 844 
MacDonald, Ramsay, 1023 
Macedon, 128, 147, 168, 219-222, 239, 

319 

Machiavelli (ma'kya-vel'le), 588, 611- 
612 

Machinery, definition of, 783-784; evo- 
lution of, 783-792; iron and steel, 784- 
789; textile, 784-787 
Magellan, 638, 641-642 
Magic, 28, 41, 42 

Maginot (ma'ji-116) Line, the, 1030 
Magna Charta, 452, 704, 837 
Magna Gmecia, 180, 231, 235, 237-238 
Magna Mater, cult of, 267, 294 
Magyars (mag'yars), 143, 393-395> 39^. 
410 

Mainz (mints), 582 
Malacca, 640 

Malory, Sir Thomas, 586 
Malpighi (miil-pe'ge), Marcello, 674, 
676 

Malthiis, Thomas, 843, 903 
Ma’mun, al- (mil-moon, M), 368 
Man, 6-12; age of human life on earth, 
4, 6, 7; chief human traits, 8, 12-13, 
35; fossil man, 8-12; the Ice Age and, 
12, 14-18, 19; place of origin, 8, 9-12; 
similarity with other animals, 7 
Manchoukuo' (man'jo'kwo') , 974'975 
Manet (ma'ne'), Eduard, 943 
Manicheism (man'5-ke-iz’m), 562 
Mann (man), Horace, 919 
Mann (miin), Thomas, 929, 938 
Manor, 439, 440-441 

Manorial system, 438-446; origins of, 
439-440; major elements, 440-445; and 
the Church, 445; functions of, 445- 
446; decline of, 547, 549-550. 553' 
558; causes of decline, 554; period of 
decline, 554 

Mansur, al- (mah-s66r, al), 368 
Manuscripts, illuminated, 418 
Manzoni (miin-dzo'ne), Alessandro, 
927 

Marathon, battle of, 194, 190 . 

March, 381, 397-398 
Marcomanni (mar'ko-man'i), 317-318 
Maria Theresa of Austria, 699 : 
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Mariana, Juan de, 6ii 
Marie Antoinette, 692 
MariuSi 249, 264, 313 
Mar\, Germanic, 314, 439 
Mark (administrative unit). Sec March 
Mark Twain, 932 
Markets, medieval, 511, 521, 554 
Marlowe, Christopher, 590 
Marshall, John, 715, 871 
Marsiglio (mar-sel'yo) of Padua, 489, 
611, 615 
Martial, 274 

Martianus Capella (ka-pB'a), 413 
Marx, Karl, 748, 959-960 
Mary of Burgundy, 602 
Mary Tudor, Queen of England, 608 
Masaccio (rnii-zat'cho), 575 
Masters, guild, 529, 558-559 
Mathematics, 59, 72, 89, 207, 210, 368, 
488, 675, 731, 897, 905 
Maudslay, Henry, 789 
Maupassant (mo'pa'siiN') > Guy dc, 926 
Maurice, Emperor, 336-337 
Maurice Palcologus, Emperor, 340-341 
Maximian, 286, 288 
Maxwell, Clerk, 898, 899 
Mayor of the Palace, Frankish, 377-379 
Mazarin (ma-za'raN'), 607, 690-691 
Mecca, 354-356 

Mechnikov (mech'ni-kof), Elie, 902 
Modes, 108, III, 125, 127, 128, 143, 153 
Medici (med'e-che), the, 575, 587, 652, 

655. 771 

Medicine, 72, 88-89, 207, 210-211, 269, 
369, 676, 732, 901-902, 909 
“Medieval,” the concept, 331 
Medieval civilization, 545-546; area of, 
546 

Medieval Empire. See Holy Roman Em- 
pire 

Medieval thought, characteristics of, 481- 
482 

Medieval travelers, the, 547-548 
Medina, 355. 356, 358, 359 
Mediterranean civilizations. See Classi- 
cal civilizations 

Mediterranean region, 49-50, 51-52, 116, 
.119-120, 139-142, 230; divisions of, 
146-141, 276-277, 279, 327-328, 332; 
role of Mediterranean Sea, 140 
Mediterranean trade, decline of, 643 
Megjddo (me-gido), 91, 93 
Melanchthon (roe-langk'tlu5n), Philipp, 
587, 626, 630 
Memel, 1037 
Memphis, 74, 82 
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Menander, 317 

Mendel, Gregor, 900, 904 

Mendelyeev (men'dye-lya'yef), D. I., 

899 

Mercantilism, 636-637, 666-669, 691, 694, 
709-710, 71a 

Mercator (mer-ka'ter), Gerardus, 676 
Merchant Adventurers, 658 
Merchant capitalists, 663-664 
Meredith, George, 933 
Merovingians (mer'o-vln'jl-ans). See 
Franks 

Mersen, Treaty of, 385 
Mesopotamia (mes'o-po-ta'mi-tf). An- 
cient, 55-56, 60-62, 90, 92, 96, 108, no, 
1 18, 121, 123-125, 127, 241 
Mesopotamia, Archaic, 60-73; agricul- 
ture, 61, 67; art and architecture, 70- 
71; chronology, 63; commerce, 62, 67- 
68, 69; culture, 69-72; economic or- 
ganization, 67-69; invasions of, 61-62, 
64, no; irrigation, 61; law, 65-67, 68; 
origins of civilization in, 56; peoples, 
62-63; political history, 64-65, no; re- 
ligion, 71; society, 65-66, 68; sum- 
mary, 72; technics, 67, 69, 70; writ- 
ing, 69-70 

Mesopotamia, medieval, 332, 359, 462 
Mesopotamia, modern, 700. See also 
' Ifaq 

Messenia, 187-188 
Metallurgy, origins of, 58-59, 76 
Metayer (ma'te'ya) system, 557-558 
Metcalf, John, 797 
Methodism, 750 

Metternich (met'er-niK), Prince Klem- 
ens, 754, 830-831, 833-834, 861 . 
Mexico, 649 

Michelangelo, 574, 577-578, 581 
Michelson, A, A., 906 
“Middle .Ages,” concept of, 411 
Middle class. Archaic Mesopotamia, 65- 
66, 68, 70; Archaic Egypt, 82; Aegean, 
100; Imperial Egypt, 116; Ancient 
Imperial, 133; Phoenician (fe-ntsh'an), 
153; Classical, 143, 170; Hellenic, 182- 
183, 189-193; Roman, 243, 245, 277, 
286; Byzantine, 347 

Middle class, European, 648, 652-653, 
717-719, 895-896; aid to monarchs, 
552-553; and art, 575, 579-580; atti- 
tude towards property, 723-724, 837; 
composition in modern times, 717- 
718; and democracy, 817-818, 881; 
division of, 895-896; and the early 
national state, 601, 606, 608; and the 


Industrial Revolution, 832-833; and 
medieval culture, 506-507; and me- 
dieval society, 539-540; and national- 
ism, 860; origins of, 402-403, 425, 
461, 523; political achievements, 836- 
840; political power of, 718; political 
revolutions. See Revolutions, middle- 
class; and the Protestant Revolt, 617- 
618, 628-629, 630; role of, 549 
Milan, 567, 569, 606, 688 
Milan, Edict of, 289-290, 297 
Miletus (mt-lc't«s), 146, 154, 177, 180, 
184, 186-187, 193 

Militarism, 600, 868-870; and the World 
War, 987-988 

Military organization, Warrior Folk, 
107-108; Assyrian, 125; Persian, 13 1; 
Ancient Imperial, 131-132; Etruscan, 
155; Carthaginian, 162; Hellenic, 188- 
189, 220; Roman, 232-233, 236, 238, 
246-247, 249-250, 253, 264, 284, 286; 
early medieval, 320; Byzantine (bi- 
zan'tln), 343-344; Carolingian, 381; 
Norse, 390; feudal, 430, 433, 435-436; 
transition to modernity, 608; modern, 
869-870, 996 
Mill, James, 843, 844 
Mill, John Stuart, 844-845 
Millet (me'le'), Jean Fraiifois, 942 
Milton, John, 591, 720, 762 
Mining, 788, 796; beginnings of, 24 
Minoans. See Cretans 
Missi dominici, 382 

Missionary movement, 749-750, 852, 
965. 984 

Mitannians (ml-tan'c-ans), 108, no, 112, 
1 14, 1 18, 124, 143-144 
Mithraism, 132, 267, 294 
Mittcleuropa (mit'el-oi-r6jp«) program, 
866, 982, 987 

“Model Parliament,” the, 456 
Modern civilization, 685-774; character- 
istics of, 728 

Mohacs (mo'hach), battle of, 700 
Mohammed, 332, 353, 355-357 
Mohammed II, 341, 699-700 
Mohammedan. See Mu.slim civilization 
and Muslims 
Mohenjo-daro, 94-95 
Moiety (moi'e-ti), 37 
Molite, 765 

Moltke (molt'ke), General von, 993 
Monarchy, medieval, growth of, 382- 
384, 393. 402-404. 408-409, 449-455; 
and towns, 531-533, 552-553, 600-601, 
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605-606, 615-616; and national senti- 
ment, 599, 615 

Monasticism, 307-310, 475-477; Moham- 
med on, 358; organization of, 309; 
role of, 309-310 
Monet (mo'n.?'), Clatide, 943 
Money and banking, medieval, 522-523, 
537-539 

Money economy, introduction of, 553, 
555, 601, 617, 646-647 
Mongols, log, 143, 320, 341-342, 362 
Monophysite (mo-nof'i-sit) Controversy, 
the, 348 

Monopolies, 658, 668 
Monroe, James, 871 
Monroe Doctrine, 977-978 
Montaigne (mon-tan'), 589, 677-678, 
720, 743 

Montenegro (mdn'te-ne'gro), 865 
Montesquieu (mon'tes-ku'), 724, 738- 
739> 742. 762 

Moors, 380, 581, 602, 689, 710 

Moral Philosophy, 202-204 

Moravia, See Bohemia 

More, Sir Thomas, 587, 596, 754-755 

Morelly, 755-756 

Moroccan crises, 968-969, 990 

Morse, Samuel F. B., 802 

Mortmain, 434 

Moscow, 810 

Moses, 12 1 

Moses Maimonides (mi-mon'i-dez), 373 
Moussorgsky (mdo-sorg'ske), M. P., 952 
Movable type, invention of, 582 
Mozart (mo'ziirt), Wolfgang, 771-773 
Muawiyah, 359 
Mummification, 86 

Munich Conference, 1037; putsch 
(pooch), 1018 
Murad II, 341 
Murdock, William, 803 
Muscovy, Grand Duchy of, 410, 464 
Muscovy Company, 642, 658 
Music, early medieval, 418; medieval, 
505; modern, 770-773. 950-955 
Musical instruments, 773 
Muslim (muz'lim) civilization, 279, 333. 
353-373, 547; Abbasid (c-bas'id), cali- 
phate, 362-363; architecture and art, 
371 ; Cairo, Fatimid caliphate of, 362; 
caliphate, the, 359, 364-365; chronol- 
ogy, 353-354; commerce, 366-367; Cor- 
doba, caliphate of, 362, 410-411; cul- 
ture, 367-372; economic organization, 
365-367; empire, 123, 332,^ 337-338. 
356. 367-361, 462; imperialism, 357- 


359; industry, 366; learning, 367-371; 
literature, 370-371; relations with the 
West, 371-373; religion, 355-337; role 
of. 371-373; science, 367-369, 410; so- 
ciety, 355, 365-366; state, 358-365; 
Umayyad caliphate, 359-362 
Muslims (muz'llms), the, and Europe, 

378-381, 384. 392. 398, 404-405, 410- 
411, 457-461, 488, 512, 514-516. 547, 
550-551, 637, 670, 675 
Mussolini, Benito, 876, 885, 969, 1015- 
1017, 1031-1032, 1037 
Mycenae (ini-se'ne), 98, loi, 145, 165 
Myron, 213 

Mystery religions, 219, 267, 294 

Nabataeans (nab'«-te'iin), 92 
Nagualism (na-gwal'ism), 41-42 
Nantes (nants). Edict of, 606, 632-633, 

645, 692 

Napier, John, 673, 675 
Naples, 606, 688 

Napoleon I, 822-823, 824-829; and the 
French Revolution, 829 
Napoleon III, 833. 863, S65, 869, 884 
Napoleonic Wars, 826-829 
Nationalism, 598-613, 872-878; contem- 
porary nationalism, 600, 872-878; 

economic nationalism, 875-877; ele- 
ments of, 599-600; growth of national 
sentiment, 599; influence of the 
Protestant Revolt, 627; integral na- 
tionalism, 860; middle class and, 6ni, 
606, 608, 860; and militarism, 868- 
870; and modern imperialism, 867- 
868; national cultures, 601; origins of, 
598-599; as political self-determina- 
tion, 860-865; spread of, 870-873; 
stages of growth, 859-860; subject na- 
tionalities, 865-866 
Naturalism, 669-670 
Naucratis (no'kra-tls), 180 
Navarre, 602, 632, 688 
Navigation, 59, 119, 140, 142, 153, 161, 
162, 176, 180-181, 200, 390, 551, 637- 
638, 665, 800-802; steam, 800-802, 958 
Navigation Acts, English, 707, 712; 

Cromwell’s, 707 
Nazism, 1003, 1018-1020 
Neandertal (na-an'der-tiil') man, 8, 9, 
lo-ii, 15, 24-26 
Near East, modern, 971 
Nebuchadnezzar (neb'u-krtd-nez'er), 127 
Ncckam, Alexander, 551 
Nehru (na'rqo). Pandit, 973 
' Nelson, Horatio, 827-828 
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Neoanthropic (ne'o-an-thrdp'ik) line, 8, 
9, 10-12 

Neolithic (lith-lk) period, 14, 15, 17, i8- 
19. 29-30. 31-35. 44-45. 150 
Neolithic Rcvolutipn, the, 34-35, 779 
Neoplatonism, 297-298 
N.E.P,, Lenin’s, 1012-1013 
Netherlands, the. See Holland 
New Amsterdam, 610, 642 
New Atlantis, The, Bacon’s, 674, 678, 
755 

‘‘New Deal,” the American, 887, 1027- 
1028 

New York, 64a 

New Zealand, 873, 887, 976, 995 
Newcomen, Thomas, 781, 790 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 675, 758 
Nicaea, Council of, 297, 299, 303 
Niccola Pisano, 504 
Nicholas of Gttsa, 489, 565, 611 
Nicholas II, Pope, 400, 404-405 
Nibelungenlied (ne'be-ld&ng'en-Iet), 495 
Nicomedia, 334 

Nietzsche (ne'chc), Friedrich, 744, 917 
Nile, the, and Egypt, 73, 73 
Nineveh, 124-126 
Nogaret, 559 
Nomes, 78 

Normandy, 392, 393, 403, 404, 407-409, 
452 

Normans, 339, 345, 401, 404-409 
Norse literature, 498 
North Africa, Ancient, irg, 141-142, 
.153, 260, 262, 277, 321-322. 332, 334, 
337. 359. 3*52, 366; medieval, 344, 346, 
447, 461, 512, 516, 518, 538-539 
North Italy, financial capitalism in, 652- 
653, 654-655; decline of trade of, 643; 
monopoly of Levantine trade, 638 
Northern Steppe, 52-53, 107-109, 119, 
140, 143, 393 

Northmen, 312, 325, 380, 389-393, 515; 
raids on England, 388, 390; raids on 
France, 385-386, 390; and Western 
civilization, 392-393 

Northwest Quadrant, 52, 107-109, 141, 

143. 159. 

Norway, 407, 6or, 830, 865 
Novel, origins of, 760-761 
Novgorod (nov'go-rot), 392, 464, 520 
Nubia, 74, 84, 114 

Octavian. See Augustus 
Odo, Count of Paris, 386.-387 
Odoacer (o'do-a'ser), 291, 322 
Odyssey, Homer’s, 146, 215, 270 


Oersted (ur'stetb), H. C,, 899 
Ohm (6m), G. S., 899 
Omar Khayyam, 368 
On (Heliopolis), 76 
Onions, Peter, 787-788 
Open-field system, 441-443, 55^ 

Opera, 771-772, 951-952 
Oracles, Greek, aig 
Oratorio, the, 771 
Origen, 304 

Origin of Species, The, Darwin’s, 904- 
905 

Orosius (6-r6'st-«s), 416 
Ostia, 261, 26a 
Ostracism, 192 

Ostrogoths, 317, 320, 322, 325, 334 
Otherworldliness. See Supernaturalism 
Otto II, Emperor, 398 
Otto the Great, 394, 397-399 
Otmman Entpire, 363-363, 699-701, 827, 
861, 865-867, 869, 967, 970, 995 
Ovid, 274 

Owen, Robert, 793, 850 

Pachomius (pa-k6'ral-«s) , 308 
Pacioli (pa-cho'le), Luca, 656 
Pact of Paris, the. See Briand-Kellogg 
Pact 

Paine, Thomas, 731, 736 
Painted Pottery Cultures, 31 
Painting: pre-Renaissance, 574-575; 

Renaissance, 574-580; seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, 767-770; nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, 941- 
948; English, 770; Flemish and 
Dutch, 579-580, 768-770; French, 769- 
770; German, 580; Spanish, 767-768 
Palafitte (pal a-fit) Folk, 150-151 
Paleoanthropic (pa'lc-6-an-thr6p'ik) line, 
8, 9, ro-i2 

Paleolithic (pa'le-6-lith'ik) period, 14, 
15, 17, 18, 32-29, 44-'45, 107 
Palermo, 447 

Palestine, 90-92, 118, 121-123, 332, 337; 
modern, 972, tool 

Palestinc-Syria, 90-91; hi.storical role, 93- 
94; origins of civilization in, 56, 92; 
peoples, 90-9 1; political organization, 
92 

Paley, William, 749 
Panama, 978 

Pan-American movement, 978-979 
Pan-Slavism, 866, 982, 987 
Pantheon, 275 

Paolo Veronese (pa'o-lo va'ro-n.ii'sa), 
579 
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Papacy (pa-pa-si), medieval, 334, 379- 
380, 382-383, 397-401, 409, 446-449, 
457) 4*i') 470-47I3 562-565, 614-616; 
origins of, 302-303; decline of, 559, 
562-565 

Papacy, Renaissance and Reformation, 
6x6-617; and art, 575, 606; and bank- 
ing, 655 

Papacy, modern, and Napoleon, 825 
Papacy, contemporary, 1016-1017 
Papa) States, 383 

Paper, 366; introduction of, 550, 581 
Papyrus, 75, 83, 85, 581 . 

Papin (pa'paN), Denis, 790, 800 
Parchment, 581 

Paris, 386, 390, 632, 657, 660, 692, 717; 
County of, 402-403; Peaice Conference 
(1919), 875, looo-iooi; Treaty of 
(1763)) 548; University of, 491-492 
Park, Mungo, 966 
Parleinent de Paris, 453 
Parliament, origins of, 455-456 
Parmenides, 185 
Parthenon, 213-214 
Parthian Empire, 241, 288 
Particularism, 64, 77-78, 146-147, 197- 
19S 

Pascal (pas'kfd), Blaise, 675, 762, 781 
Pasteur (piis'tur'), Louis, 900, 902 
Pastoral economy, 32-33, 107-108, 121, 
354, , 

Patesi (pti-ta ze) , 65 

Patriotism, 599, 600; origins of, 33 

Patrocivhm (pat'ro-sin'i-to), 427 

Paul, Louis, 784-785 

Paul IV, Pope, 720 

Paul, St., 295, 296 

“Peace Front" of 1938-1939, 1028-1029, 
1037-1038 

Peace of God, the, 436 
Peasant civilization, 14, 15, 17, 18-19, 
30, 44-45, 57-58, 76, 94, 107 
Peasant Republic, Roman, 231-238 
Peasants’ revolLs, 556-557; English, 556; 

French, 556; German, 557, 630 
Pease, F. G., 906-907 
Peel, Sir Robert, 793 
Peking, 462 

Peking man, 8, g-io, 21 
Pelcset. See Philisdnes 
Peloponnesian Wars, the, 196-197 
Peloponnesus, 147, 165, 187 
Peoples of the Sea, the, 119, 155 
Pepin of Fleristal, 379 
Pepin of Landcn, 379 
Pepin the Short, 379-380 
Pepys (peps), Samuel, 762 


Pergamum, iai, 224, 240, 249 
Periclean Age, the, 182 
Pericles, 192, 196 
Periodical literature, 760, 941 
Perrault (pe'ro'), Claude, 743 
Persepolis, 129, 130, 132 
Persia, modern, 969, 970, See also Iran 
Persian War.s, the, 193-194 
Persians, 93, to8, 115, 123, 127-132, 143, 
,154, 186-187, 193-195, 221. See also 
Iran; art and architecture, 132; Em- 
pire, Persian, 123, 128-132, 1S6-187, 
193-195, 221; religion, 131-132; so- 
ciety, 129, r3£ 

Perugino (pii'roo-ie'no), 576-577 

Peruzzi (pa-rdot'se), the, 652 

Pestalozzi (pcs'td-lot'se), Heinrich, 758 

Petchenegs, 339, 394 

Peter of Abano, 670 

Peter the Great of Russia, 696 

Peter, St., 302 

Petition of Right, the English, 704, 837 
Petrarch (pe'trark), 570-571, 584, 589 
Petrine theory, the, 302 



Pharaoh, 79, 82, 87-88, 113, 114, 115-116 
Pharsalus, battle of, 251 
Phidias, 213-214 
Philadelphia, 657, 

Philip Augustus of France, 453, 460 
Philip IV of France, 454, 559, 563 
Philip of Hapsbiirg, 602, 609 
Philip 11 of Macedon, 217, 220-221 
Philip II of Spain, 603, 608, 609, 624 
Philip III of Spain, 688 
Philip V of Spain, 689-690 
Philistines, 90, 119, 120-121, 122 
Philippines, the, 975-976, 977 
Philosophes, the, 736, 819 
“Philosophies” of Western civilization, 
569, 669-670 

Philosophy, definition of, 185; FIcllenic, 
184-185, 201-206, 293, 296-298; Roman, 
268-269; Byzantine, 350; Muslim, 369- 
370; early medieval, 415; medieval, 
482-487; role of, 670; transition to 
modernity, 677-680; modern, 677-680, 

754-756, 916-917 ■ . 

Phoenicians (fc-nishxfns), 62, 90, 93, 
114, 119-120, 122, 145, 152-153, 162, 
171, 176 
Phocas, 337 
Phratry (fra'tri), 37 
Phrygians (frtjl-aiis), 108, 118, 1,71 
Physics, 368-369, 671, 675, 731-732, 897- 
899, 905-907 
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Physiocrats, the, 669, 818, 843 
Piedmont (ped'mont) and Sardinia, 
kingdom of. See Sardinia, kingdom of 
Pillnitz, Declaration of, 821 
Piltdown man, 8, 9, 10, 15, 21 
Pindar, 215-216 

Pisa (pS'zfl), 515. 518, 564, 569, 570, 
643; Council of, 364 
Pisistratus, 182, 191 

Pithecanthropus erectiis. See Java man 
Planck (pliingk), Max, 905, 907 
Plato, 203-204, 298, 575, 754 
Plautus, 270 

Pliny the Elder, 269, 274, 416 
Plotinus (plo-ti'iiMs), 298 
Poe, Edgar Allan, 932, 933 
Pocni. See Carthaginians 
Poincare (pwaN'ka'ra'), Jules, 905 
Poincare, Raymond, 989-990 
Poitiers (pwa'tya'J, batde of, 359, 372 
Poland, 372, 398, 409, 462; modern, 601, 
694, 698, 701-702, 830, 832, 840, 861, 
874, toot, 1004, 1038, 1040; decline 
of, 701-702; evolution of national gov- 
ernment, dor; partitions of, 694, 698, 
702, 874, 1038-1040 

Polls (po'Hs), 167-171, 187-193, 195, 197- 
IQ9, 222, 598; origins of, 147, 164-166 
Polish Corridor, 1001, 1038 
Polished stone ax (celt), 31 
Political parties, 887-893; evolution of, 
889; group party system, 892-893; 
one-party system, 893; two-party sys- 
tem, 892; England, 705, 889-891; 
United States, 891-892 
Political science, 913 
Political theory, Classical, 203-204; me- 
dieval, 488-489; transition to moder- 
nity, 611-613; modern, 686, 721-725, 
75i> 754; eon temporary, 913-914 
Pollaiuolo (pol'lii-ywo'lo), 580 
Polo, Marco, 548 
Polycletus (pol'i-kle'tiJs), 213 
Pompey, 250, 251 
Pontus, 241 

Pope, Alexander, 735-736, 763-764 
Population, modern: growth of, 716- 
717, 812, 964-965; mobility, 717, 814; 
urbanization, 811-812; factors in 
growth of, 813-815 
Porcelain, 646, 665 

Portugal, 41 1, 602, 604, 636, 640-641, 
645, 688, 698, 702-703, 709, 710, 809- 
810, 840; decline of, 604; evolution 
of national government, 601, 605; im- 
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perialism, 548, 605, 638, 640-641, 645, 

709 . . ' 

Post-Impressiomsts, the, 947 
Potato, introduction of, 649 
Pottery, invention of, 29, 33 
Poussin (pdb'saN'), Nicolas, 770 
Praxiteles (praks-u'Alez), 214 
Precarimn (pre-ka'rl-tim), 427-428 
Prehistory, nature of, 13, 34; chronol- 
ogy, 15-16; culture periods, 13-15 
Prices, sixteenth-century revolution in, 
645-648 

Priest class, origins of, 28, 32-33, 38; 
Archaic Mesopotamia, 65-66; Archaic 
Egypt, 79, 82, 87-88; Imperial Egypt, 
112-113, 1 16; Christian. See Clergy, 
Christian 

Priestley, Joseph, 732 
Primates, 3, 4, 6, 7 
Primitive thought, 43 
Primo de Rivera, 1020 
Prince, The, Machiavelli’s, 588, 612 
Principate, Roman, 243, 250-255, 264, 
284 

Principia mathematica (prin-sip'i-d 
math'e-mat’ik-fl), Newton’s, 674, 675 
Printing, invention of, 581-583; dif- 
fusion of, 582; effects of, 582 
Progress, the idea of, 743-745, gio 
Proletariat (pro'lAtfir'j-at) . See Work- 
ing class 

Prophets, the Jewish, 122- 123, 355 
Prose literature, beginnings of, 758-760 
Protagoras (pro-tago-ras), 201 
Protestant Revolt, the, 547, 549-550, 603, 
608, 613-629, 698; duration, 550, 613; 
economic causes, 617-618; immediate 
causes, 619-620; middle class and, 617- 
618, 631-633; nature of, 614; origins, 
general, 614-618; religious mysticism 
and, 617; and the Renaissance, 613- 
614; results, 624-639; revival of super- 
naturalism, 614, 625-626; in England, 
608, 621-622, 624; in France, 606, 621- 
622, 624; in Germany, 6r6-6t8, 620- 
622, 624; in Holland, 609, 622; in 
Scodand, 622, 624; in Switzerland, 
6ai, 624 

Protestantism, 613-614, 624-629, 698; 
and art and drama, 626; beliefs and 
practices, 624-623; , and capitalism, 
628-629, b33> 653-654; diversity among 
sects, 624; and humanism, 613-614; 
and individualism, 624-625, 629; in- 
tolerance, 626, 719; and the middle 
class, 628-629, 631-633; and national- 
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ism, 627; and representative govern- 
ment, 627; similarities with Catholi- 
cism, 625 

Proudhon (proo'd6N’)> 850 
Proust (prdost), Marcel, 935-936 
Provencal (pro' van-sal') literature, 495 
Prussia, 461, 601, 610-611, 668, 693-694, 
698-699, 703, 716, 821, 826-S31, 832, 
838, 861, 863-865; evolution of national 
government, 601, 610-611, 693-694 
Pselliis (sel'tls), Michael, 350 
Psychology, goo-901, 908-909 
Ptolemy (tol'e-ml) of Alexandria, 210, 
368, 673-674 

Public schools, origin of, 918 
“Public schools,” origin of the English, 

Pufendorf, Samuel, 732 
Punic Wars, the, 163, 238-239, 240, 258 
Purcell (pur'sel), Henry, 773 
Puteoli, 261 

Putting-out system, 558-559, 637, 663- 
666, 780-783, 793 
Pyrenees, Treaty of the, 691 
Pyrrhus (pir'/ls), 237, 238 
Pythagoras, 185, 203 

Quadi (kwa'di), 317 
Quadrant, 637 

Quadruple Alliance, the, 831 
Qiiaestiones pcrpetme, 247, 249 
Quantum theory, Planck’s, 907 
Quesnay (ke'ne'), Francois, 842 
Quia emptorss (English statute), 431 
Quinine (kwi'nin), 650 

Rabelais (ra'b’-le'), 588 
Races, origins of modern, 26, 107; Al- 
, pine, 26, 51-52, 76, 124; Mediterra- 
nean, 26, 51-52. 75-76, 97, 107, .121, 
124; Mongoloid, 26, 53, 107, 143; Ne? 
groid, 26; Nordic, 26, 51-52, 107 
Racialisms, 868 
Racine, 765 
Rae, John, 847 
Railroads, 799-800, 957 
Ramelli, Agostino, 781 
Ramses 111, 114 
Raphael (ra£'a-el), 597 
Rationalism, 729-746; basis of, 733; 
definition of, 729; Deism, 734-737; 
and education, 758; Rationalistic Su- 
pernaturalisni, 734; and religion, 733- 
738, 748-751; and social philosophy, 
738-741 

Rationalistic Supernaturalism, 734 


Ravenna, Exarchate of, 336, 338 
Razi, al-. See Rhazes 
Realism and Nominalism, 483 
Reason, Age of. See Age of Reason 
Recli (ra'cle), Francesco, 676 
Reform Bill of 1832, English, 707, 832, 
837, 890 

Reformation, the. See Protestant Revolt 
Regrating, 424 
Relativity, theory of, 900 
Relief, feudal, 430-431 
Religion, nature of, 31; origins of, 25, 
28, 34; primitive, 39-43; Archaic Mes- 
opotamia, 71; Archaic. Egy'pt, 85-86, 
87-88; Aegean, too; Persian, 131-132; 
Etruscan, 158; Carthaginian, 162; 
Hellenic, 217-219; Roman, 258, 265- 
267, 293; Byzantine. 334-336, 338, 3‘t4, 
347-349. 350: Muslim, 355-357; medi- 
eval. See Christian Church 
Religion since 1800, 914-916. Sec also 
Catholicism, Christian Church, Prot- 
estantism, and Rationalism 
Religion and science. See Science and 
religion 

Religious Wars. Sec Wars of Religion 
Rembrandt van Rijn (rem'brant van 
rin'), 769 

Renaissance, Anglo-Saxon, 389; Caro- 
lingian, 384 

Renaissance, European, 331, 547, 549- 
550, 560-596; art and architecture, 
572-581; diffusion of, 568-569; fall of 
Constantinople and, 638; humanisni, 
569-571, 613-614; individualism, 571- 
572; middle class and, 567-568; and 
modern science, 567, 671-672; nature 
of, 566-567; origins, 566-569; and the 
Protestant Revolt, 613-614; and super- 
naturalism, 567; in Northern Europe, 
568-569; ill North Italy, 567-569, 572 
Renan (re-niiN'), Ernst, 926 
Renoir (re-nwar'), Pierre, 943 
Representative government, 839-840 
Revival of Science, the, 547, 549-350, 

669- 677, 728, 730; background of, 

670- 672; chief societies, 673; and the 
Church, 674; major treatises, 673-674; 
new instruments, 672-673; period of, 
672; role of, 676-677 

Revolution.s, middle-class, the, 686, 703- 
708, 711-716, 818-826, 831-835, 886, 
1009-1010; reaction against, 828-835; 
Revolutions of 1830, 831-832, 835; 
Revolutions of 1848, 833-835, 862-863, 
^4; American, 711-716; English, 703- 
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708; French, 692, 699, 739, 774, 818- 
826; Russian, 886, 1009-1010 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 770 
Reza Khan, 970 
Rhabanus Maurus, 415 
Rhazes (razes), 369 
Rheims (reinz) Cathedral, 503 
Ricardo, David, 843 
Richard I of England, 450, 460 
Richardson, Samuel, 761 
Richelieu (ri'she-lyu'), 607, 690 
Rimsky-Korsakov (rim'ske-kor'sa-kof ) , 

Nikolai, 952 

River valley refuges, 17-19, 29, 32, 50- 

51, 73-75. 92-94. 142 

Roads, 125, 129, 261, 263-264, 797-798 
Robert the Strong, 386 
Robespierre (ro'b&'pyar'), 822 
Rococo (ro-ko'ko) style, 767 
Rodin (reVdaN'), Auguste, 946 
Roebuck, John, 788, 791 
Roger 11 , 405-406 
Holland (ro'laN), Romain, 935 
Rolto (Hrolf), 392, 402-403 
Rotnains (ro'maN), Jules, 935 
Roman civilization, no, 139, 166, 224, 
228-279, 283-292, 333; agriculture, 229, 
247, 258-261, 288; art and architecture, 
274-276; chronology, 228; commerce, 
225, 261-263, 285; culture, 265-276; 
economic organization, 243, 244, 346, 

- 248, 255, 257-265, 285; imperialism, 

235-243, 254; industry, 263-264, 286; 
law, 233, 255-257, 334; literature, 370- 
271, 274; middle class, 243, 245, 277; 
military organization, 232-233, 336, 
238, 246-247, 249-250, 253, 264, 284, 
286; philosophy, 268-269; religion, 

358, 265-267, 293; role of the Romans, 
278; science, 269-270; slavery, 248, 260- 
261; society, 230, 244-248, 258-261, 

277-278, 287-288; state, 230-234, 236- 
238, 241-255, 276-277, 284-292; tech- 
nics, 254, 361, 263-264, 270, 274-275 
Roman Empire, 25T-255, 276-279, 283- 

292; division of, '290-292, 332-333; 

frontiers, 286, 313-314, 317-319, 320- 
32,2 . 

Roman Imperial civilization, 224, 276- 
279,283-292,327-329,333 
Roman Republic, the, 231-251 
Romanesqvie architecture, 417-418 
Romanov, Michael, 6g6 
Romanovs, the, 698 

Romanticism, 734, 740, 745-748; and 
education, 758; and literature; 762- 
764; and religion, 748^751 


Rome, Ancient, t20, 157-158, 166-171, 
224, 228-279, 283-292, 302-303, 321- 
323; “Age of Troubles,” the, 293; 
banking, 257, 263; Civil Wars, the, 
243, 249-251; clients, 230, 25H; coloni, 
260-261, 288, 315, 439; comitia cen- 
turiata (ko-mlsli'i-ri sen-tu-ri-fi'tw), 232- 
234, 245; cotnitia curiata (ku'r"i-;i-ttf), 
230, 232; comitia tributa (tri-bu't«i), 
333-234; Conflict of the Orders, 232- 
234; conquest of Italy, 235-338; curi- 
ales (ku'ri-«-l£z) , 286; Dominate, the, 

254, 383-292; emperor worship, 267; 
.Empire, the, 251-255, 276-279, 283- 
293; equites (ck'wi-tez), 345, 248, 
249; Extraordinary Command, the, 
249-250, 251; “fall" of, 291-292, 327- 
329; foundation of, 229; c 5 oldcn Age, 
the, 355, 283-284; Gracchi (giik'l), 
248-249, 359-260; imperinm, 230, 232, 
242, 248, 249; land problem, 244, 247, 
258-259; latifundia (lat'l-.{un'di-«;, 
247, 259-260; magistrates, 232-234, 

242, 244-245, 249-250, 254, 25^ 286; 
Military Anarchy, the, 384.-285; Mon- 
archy, the, 230-231; Optimah-s and 
Popiilares, 249; patcrjamilias, 330; 
patricians, 230-234, 244-245, 35H; Peas- 
ant Republic, the, 231-238; plebeians, 
230-234, 344-245, 238; praedk (pre'- 
di-d), 239, 247-248; Praetorian (prAto'- 
ri-an) Guard, 284; princeps (prin'- 
seps), 250; Principate, the, 343, 230- 

255, 264, 284; provincial system, 241- 

243, 252, 254, 286; Republic, the, 231- 
23s; revolution against the Etruscans, 
231; roads, 261, 263-264, 269; Roman 
Federation, the, 236-238, 261; rural 
middle class, 245-247, 259-260; Senate, 
230, 231-232, 242, 244-253, 285; Sena- 
torial nobility, 244-248; tax-farming, 

243. 254 

Rome, medieval and modern, 575, 655, 
717, 766, 863 

Rome-Berlin Axis, 878, 1028-1039, 1037 
Romulus Augustulus, 281 
Rontgen (runt'gen), Wilhelm, 907 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, 887, 1027- 
1028 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 978 
Rousseau (rdo'so'), 722-723, 740-741, 
7 . 5 ». 761 

Royal Society of .London, 673 
Rubens, Peter Paul, 769 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, 449 
Rum (room), sultanate of, 362 
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Rumania, 865, 994 
Rumsey, James, 800 
Ruskin, John, 849, 924 
Russ, the, 392, 410, 694 
Russia, 339, 345-346, 392, 394, 409-410, 
462-464 

Russia, modern, 548, 55a, 601, 610-61 1, 
642, 694, 695-698, 700-702, 711, 716, 
810, 827-831, 832, 861, 866, 873, 885- 
886, 968, 989-994; imperialism, 548, 
642, 694, 696-698, 700-701, 711, 866- 
867, 974; March Revolution, 994, 
1010; evolution of national govern- 
ment, 601, 610-611, 694, 696-698; No- 
vember Revolution, 1010; Revolution 
of 1905, 886, 1009-1010 
Russia, Soviet, 839-840, 876, 893, 1009- 
1014. See also U.S.S.R.; survival of 
feudalism, 552; westernization of, 
696, 6gS 

Russo-Japanese War, 873, 1009 
Rtiysdael (rois'dal), Jacob van, 770 

Saar (ziir) Valley, 1002 
Sabines, 173, 229-230 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve massacre, 632 
St. Mark, Church of (Venice), 352 
St. Peter, Cathedral of, 573-574 
St. Petersburg, 696 ^ ^ ‘ 

Saint-Pierre (saN'pyar'), Abbe de, 743- 
744 

Saint-Saens (siiN'saNs), Camille, 952 
Saint-Simon (sant-si'mrin), Claude de, 
739-740. 751, 849 

Sainte-Beuve (saNt'buv), Charles, 925 
Salamis (sal'a-mis), battle of, 194, 196 
Salisbury Oath, 429 
Sallust, 271 

Samnites, 151, 235, 237 
Sand, George, 925 

Santa Sophia, Church of, 334, 351-352 
Sappho, 215 

Saracen, definition of, 360 «. 

Sarai (sa'ri), 464 
Sarajevo (sa'ra-ye-v6), 991 
Sardica, Council of, 303 
Sardinia, 238, 241, 515; kingdom of, 
826-827, 830, 838, 863 
Sardis, 154, 187 
Sargon of Akkad, 64 
Sargon II of Assyria, 125, 126-127 
Sassanids (sa'san-ids), 334-337 
Saul, 122 

Savery, Thomas, 790 
Saxons, 317, 322, 380, 387 
Say (se), Jean Baptiste, 844 
Scaliger (skal'i-jer) , 587 
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Scandinavia, 262, 389-390, 622, 624, 631, 

Scheele (sha'le), Karl Wilhelm, 732 
Scheiden, Matthias, 900 
Schelliiig, Friedrich von, 747 
Schiller, Friedrich von, 766 
Schlegel, Karl von, 747-748 
Schleiermacher (8hli'er-nvi'K.er), Fried- 
rich, 747-748, 749 
Schlieffen Plan, die, 993 
Schmalkaldic (shmal-kal'dlk) League, 
630-631 

Scholasticism, 423, 4S3-486; and modern 
science, 671 

Schonberg (shun'berK), Arnold, 954 
School, origins of, 25-26; Archaic 
(ar-kalk), Mesopotamia (mes'6-p6- 
ta'mi-«), 66; Archaic Egypt, 85; Hel- 
lenic, 201-204; Byzantine (bi-zan'tin), 
348; Muslim (muz'llm), 367; early 
medieval, 384, 407, 413-415, 490-491; 
Carolingian, 384, 389; Anglo-Saxon, 
407; medieval, 490-493; transition to 
modernity, 594-596; modern, 733, 756- 
758, 825-826, 852-853; contemporary, 
917-920 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, 917 
Schuschnigg, Arthur, 1034 
Schwann, Theodor, 900 
Science, definition of, 71, 185; Archaic 
Mesopotamia, 71-72; Archaic Egypt, 
88-89; Hellenic, 72, 128, 154, 1 70-1 71, 
183-185, 206-207, 210-21 1, 269; Roman, 
269-270; Byzantine, 349-350; Mudim, 
207,' 367-369, 410; medieval, 487-488 
Science: Revival of. See Revival of 
Science; eighteenth century, 730-732; 
nineteenth century, 896-905; twentieth 
century, 905-909; and the Industrial 
R,evolution, 780-781; influence of con- 
temporary, 909-911; and religion, 676, 
749-750, 909-910, 915 
Scientific instruments, inu-oduction of, 
672-673 

Scientific societies, formation of, ,673 
Scientific treatises, 673-674 
Scipio, 239 
Scopas, 214 

Scotland, 387, 390, 452, 621, 622, 624, 
707 

Scott, Sir Walter, 921-922 
Sculpture, medieval, 580; Renaissance, 
580-581 

Secret alliances, system of, 988-9S9 

Secret diplomacy, 988 

Secularism, 139-140, 148, 154, 166-171, 
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325, 573, 594-596. 613-614, 677-680, 
729, 766-768, 773 

Seleucid (se-lu'sjci) kingdom, 221, 239- 
240 

Semites (sem'its), 62-64, 91-92 
Semmelvveiss (zem'el-vis), Ignaz, 902 
Seneca, 368-270, 274 
Senior, Nassau William, 843, 844 
Sennacherib (se-nak'er-ib), 125 
Septimius Severus, 284 
Serbia, 989-992 
Serbs, 341, 410 

Serfdom, medieval, 442-445; origins of, 
315, 440-441; decline of, 534-556; end 
of, 553 ■ 

Servatus Lupus, 414-415 
Servetus (scr-ve't«s) , Michael, 626 
Seven Liberal Arts, the, 413 
Seven Weeks’ War, 864-865, 870 
Seven Years’ War, 692, 711 
Severus, Septimius, 284 
Seville, 365, 371, 410, 643 
Sevres (sa'vr’). Treaty of, 971, 1000, 

Sextant, 637 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, 742, 847 
Shakespeare, 590-591 
Shaman (sha'man), 28, 29, 42 
Shantung, 973-974 
Shapley, Harlow, 906 
Shaw, George Bernard, 935 ■ 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 921 

Shen Kua, 551 

Sheridan, Richard, 765 

Shinar, Plain of. See Mesopotamia 

Shipbuilding, 638 

Shipping, 665 

Sicily, Ancient, 142, J59, 163, 194, 199, 
237-239, 341, 261, 270, 275; medieval, 
338, 339, .398, 405-406, 447, 516; 
Norman kingdom of, 404-406, 447, 

.515 

Sickingen, Franz von, 621, 630 
Sidney, Sir Philip, 589 
Sidon, 93, 119, 152 
Siegfried Line, the, 1040 
Siena (sye'nii), 518, 538, 569 
Sieyes (sya'yes'), Abbe, 739 
Silk, 262, 345, 648, 665 
Simon de Montfort, 452, 456 
Simon de Montfort (the elder), 495, 562 
Sinai, 74, 75, 84, 91, 112 
Sinanthropus pe\inensis (si'nan-thr6p«s 
pe'ki-nen'sis) . See Peking man • 
Sino-Japanese War (1894-1895), 873, 
973 


Sismondi, Jean de, 847 
Slavery, origins of, 32-33, 38; Archaic 
(ar-ka'ik) Mesopotamia (mes'o-pb-tft'- 
mi-a), 65-66, 67; Archaic Egypt, 82, 
83-84; Hellenic, 187-191, 199-200; 

Roman, 248, 261; Teutonic barbari- 
ans, 315; Byzantine (bi-zan'tin) , 344- 
345; medieval, 445; modern, 640, 786, 
852, 871, 966 

Slavs, io8, 143, 312, 317, 320, 325, 334- 
337, 380, 392, 394, 396, 308, 409-410 
Smaller peoples, period of, 118-123, 171 
Smeaton, John, 787 
Smith, Adam, 669, 742, 794, 842-843 
Smith, F. P., 801 
Smollett, Tobias, 761 
Sobieski (s6-byes'ke), John, 372 
Social classes, origins of, 28, 32-33, 37-38 
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Syria, Ancient, 54-56, 60-61, 64, 68, 75- 
79, 84, 90, 96, II2-II7, 121, 123-127, 
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773. 781, 783-807, 870, 964; contempo- 
rary, 910-911, 956-958, 996 
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